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SPKING   FLOWERS. 

T  is  the  custom  to  refer  to  Cliveden  wlieu  persuading 
people  to  grow  spring  flowers.  For  the  sake  of  ap- 
pearing original,  I  shall  not  refer  to  Cliveden  or  any 
other  den,  and  I  have  the  good  excuse  that  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  can  indulge  her  tastes  in  the  gardening 
way  to  an  extent  that  very  few  of  our  readers  can  ever  hope  for ; 
and  hence  what  is  done  at  Cliveden  may  not  be  possible  in  any  of 
the  ten  thousand  smaller  gardens  the  Eloral  AVorld  has  to  provide 
for  and  think  about.  This,  of  course,  is  not  meant  as  any  disparage- 
ment of  Mr.  Fleming's  work ;  the  fact  is,  and  we  are  not  ashamed 
to  own  it,  his  work  is  too  much,  too  big,  too  grand  for  humble  folks 
of  our  stamp  to  regard  it  as  the  best  possible  example  to  imitate ; 
and,  besides,  we  don't  want  to  imitate  anybody,  and  for  this  present 
we  won't  think  of  Cliveden  any  more,  but  just  take  comfort  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  such  things  as  primroses  and  violets  which  "  have 
a  name  in  story."  Yes,  there  are  such  things  as  primroses,  and  very 
soon  we  shall  see  them  peep  out  from  the  hedgerows  to  look  for  the 
coming  spring,  and  we  shall  perhaps  see  them  blinded  with  snow 
and  rain  through  looking  out  too  soon  ;  and  yet  on  the  first  sunny 
day  that  follows  they  will  all  be  staring  as  before,  and  mutually 
averring  that  the  spring  is  coming.  Even  while  writing  this,  on  the 
16th  of  December,  we  have  on  the  table  a  great  bunch  of  freshly- 
gathered  polyanthus  flowers,  gathered  from  a  field  close  by,  where 
we  have  a  plantation  of  tliese  charming  plants.  They  have  been 
flowering  since  the  end  of  October,  yet  in  April  they  will  break 
forth  into  their  accustomed  spring  glory,  as  if  not  one  of  their  buds 
had  been  wasted  in  the  winter  season.  To  ask  who  loves  spring 
flowers  is  about  as  foolish  as  to  ask  who  loves  food.  If  I  venture 
to  ask  now,  you  will  all  reply  at  once,  and  compete  in  loudness  and 
earnestness,  fur  do  I  not  know  of  your  love  ?  Have  we  not  met 
upon  this  theme  aforetime,  and  felt  as  if  it  was  quite  a  discovery, 
a  surprise,  a  delight  never  heard  of  before,  that  there  really  are 
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primroses,  and  that  those  of  us  who  live  till  next  spring  will  see 
them  shining  out  like  eyes,  or  stars,  or  jewels,  from  the  newly- 
thickening  herbage.  To  be  sure ;  and  why,  then,  in  these  days 
of  haste  and  dullness,  Avaste  another  line  in  any  sort  of  gushing,  but 
go  to  the  practical  business  at  once,  and  let  us  see  what  are  the 
best  of  the  spring  flowers,  and  where  and  how  we  shall  grow  them  ? 
Now,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  before  me  a  list  of  about  three 
hundred  species  and  varieties  of  plants  that  flower  in  spring,  and  in 
looking  through  it  I  am  constrained  to  say  it  must  have  been  pre- 
pared by  a  man  (or  a  monster)  who  clutched  at  names  and  was 
ignorant  of  things.  I  might  reproduce  that  list,  and  in  so  doing 
perpetrate  a  dreadful  wrong  against  all  those  readers  who  happened 
to  put  faith  in  it.  The  author  of  the  list  enumerates  crocuses  so 
many,  that  a  man  must  be  crocus  mad  and  a  downright  croaker 
who  would  take  a  moment's  trouble  to  obtain  any  of  them  ;  and 
then,  when  we  look  into  the  list,  we  find  a  lot  mentioned  that  are 
really  not  to  be  obtained  at  all,  and  are  not  to  be  found  even  in 
botanical  gardens.  So  he  goes  on,  to  use  an  expression  of  the  re- 
nowned A.  W.,  "  making  an  ass  of  himself  generally."  In  this 
same  list  are  nine  species  of  Trillium  s.  Now  it  is  true  they  are 
charming  plants  ;  but  nine-tenths  of  simple  people  who  should  buy 
and  plant  them  would  be  sure  to  lose  them,  and  that  very  remark 
suggests  the  desirability  of  a  paper  on  Trilliums  shortly.  The  moral 
of  these  remarks  is,  that  mere  lists  are  of  no  value  at  all ;  people 
want  to  know  first  of  good  things  that  may  be  obtained  without 
difficulty,  and  that  may  be  grown  anywhere.  What  they  want  after 
that  desire  is  satisfied  does  not  much  matter.  Let  us  address  our- 
selves to  the  subject  of  spring  flowers  for  everybody  and  every- 
where. 

First,  then,  where  are  the  spring  flowers  to  be  grown  ?  I  have 
just  remarked  on  my  great  plantation  of  Polyanthuses.  These  are 
grown  for  plunging.  When  they  are  just  coming  into  flower  they 
are  taken  up,  transferred  to  their  proper  places  in  the  plunge  beds, 
tucked  in  comfortably  with  cocoa-nut  fibre,  kept  regularly  watered, 
and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  look  shabby,  or  we  are  tired  of  them, 
they  are  taken  back  and  planted  properly,  and  that  is  all  the  culti- 
vation they  get.  They  increase  by  two  methods :  the  bed  where 
they  remain  all  the  summer  becomes  quite  weedy  with  little  seed- 
ling plants,  which,  when  the  flowering  plants  are  removed,  are 
transplanted  to  a  nursery  quarter,  and  the  old  plants  occasionally 
require  to  be  divided,  because  of  their  rapid  increase  in  size.  Now 
and  then,  in  looking  over  them,  I  find  a  few  of  the  true  florists* 
type ;  these  are  at  once  labelled,  and  at  the  first  opportunity  are 
potted,  and  have  the  attention  due  to  florists'  flowers.  Some  of  our 
laced  varieties  raised  in  this  chance  w^ay  are  first-rate,  and  have 
taken  a  due  share  of  exhibition  honours.  Now,  what  is  to  prevent 
you,  my  friend,  from  having  your  display  of  Polyanthuses  in  the 
same  vray,  without  interfering  at  all  with  the  summer  bedding 
plants  ?  All  you  want  is  a  bit  of  reserve  ground  quite  open,  and 
the  soil  nicely  prepared  by  means  of  spade  and  manure.  So  again 
we  have  large  stocks  of 'the  yellow  Alyssum,  the  common  white 
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Arabis,  and  the  white  evergreen  Candytuft,  the  smallest  leaved  and 
dwarfest  growing  kind  being  the  best.  All  these  are  treated  in  the 
same  manner;  they  are  grown  in  the  field  in  company  with  the 
trial  crops,  and  they  come  home  on  a  visit  when  wanted,  and  go 
away  again  when  the  visit  is  at  an  end ;  and  there  are  no  pots  used 
at  all,  they  are  just  planted  into  beds  and  borders  of  cocoa-nut  fibre, 
and  left  until  they  have  done  flowering.  This  is  an  expausion  and 
simplification  of  the  plunging  system,  and  it  will  suit  everybody  who 
can  find  room  to  grow  the  plants  during  the  eleven  months  or  so 
that  they  are  not  particularly  wanted,  and  even  all  that  time  they 
are  interesting,  and  will  afford  abundance  of  flowers  for  cutting. 

But  so  far  we  have  dealt  with  only  four  sorts  of  spring  flowers. 
The  reason  is,  that  those  four  are  capable  of  bedding  effects  of  the 
most  splendid  kinds,  and  we  require  tbem  to  follow  masses  of  cro- 
cuses, hyacinths,  and  tulips ;  and,  moreover,  they  bear  with  perfect 
equanimity  the  treatment  they  are  subjected  to,  and  lift  with  good 
balls,  so  that  the  roots  suffer  but  little.  ISTow  for  a  few  more.  In 
the  home  garden  we  have  a  couple  of  borders  in  front  of  a  plantation 
of  roses,  which  are  appropriated  entirely  to  hardy  herbaceous  plants. 
Here  we  revel  in  spring  flowers.  Here  we  have  a  grand  mixture 
of  all  sorts  of  things — primroses  double  and  single,  and  of  half  a 
dozen  colours,  wallflowers  double  and  single,  rockets,  forget-me-nots, 
dog's-tooth  violets,  and  many  more  of  early-blooming  gems.  TVhen 
the  true  spring  flowers  are  past,  the  summer  flowers  "  take  up  the 
pleasing  tale,"  and  when  the  Irises  have  finished,  the  Delphinium, 
the  tall  varieties  of  Lobelia,  the  hardy  Geraniums,  many  sorts  of 
Dianthus,  the  Campanulas,  and  a  host  of  others,  follow;  and  then 
come  the  Grladioli,  from  bulbs  planted  in  March  and  April,  the 
Phloxes,  the  Pentstemons,  and  the  Anemone  Japonica — loveliest  of 
autumn  flowers — etc.,  etc. ;  through  all  the  year  there  are  flowers  in 
plenty.  Now  I  will  just  suppot^e  that  many  of  our  readers  have 
such  a  border,  or  would  like  one,  and  will  therefore  suggest  a  course 
of  procedure  likely  to,render  it  a  pleasure  every  way  and  a  triumph 
of  floral  art.  A  sound  sandy  loam,  and  a  quite  open  breezy  position, 
are  the  best  conditions  for  this  kind  of  gardening.  On  a  quite 
sandy  soil  in  the  open  country  wonders  may  be  done ;  but  let  us 
consider  first  the  common  loam  which  is  found  almost  everywhere, 
and  for  spring  flowers  what  shall  we  do  with  it  ?  Pirst,  then,  dig  it 
deeply ;  if  it  is  good  for  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  have  it 
trenched,  as  if  carrots  were  to  be  grown  on  it,  and  left  for  a  time  to 
be  mellowed  by  the  frost.  Then  lay  on  a  heavy  coating  of  good 
rotten  manure,  and  have  it  well  dug  and  broken  up  again.  Many 
people  never  manure  for  flowers,  but  really,  if  you  want  them  fine, 
you  must  feed  them,  strong-growing  kinds  especially.  ■  When  made 
somewhat  fine  by  thorough  good  digging,  you  may  plant,  and  when 
you  plant  the  ground  must  be  rather  dry,  and  every  plant  must  be 
closed  in  next  the  collar  carefully,  so  as  to  be  left  firmly  in  its  place. 
The  proper  time  to  plant  a  herbaceous  border  is  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, but  every  one  cannot  plant  at  that  season,  and  the  fact  is,  they 
may  be  planted  at  any  time  except  when  the  ground  is  frozen. 
Suppose  any  of  our  readers  are  now  thinking  of  making  a  start  in  the 
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growing  of  spring  flowers,  our  advice  would  be,  make  the  ground 
ready,  have  some  distinct  idea  of  what  you  mean  to  do,  and  then 
wait  till  the  plants  are  in  flower,  and  buy  and  plant  them.  If  you 
want  your  parterre  to  be  rich,  and  have  not  tlae  stuff"  to  make  it  so, 
look  out  wlien  the  season  comes  for  a  lot  of  alyssum,  polyanthuses, 
pansies,  candytufts,  and  arabis,  and  plant  tliem  ivliile  in  flower, 
and  when  their  flowering  is  past  transfer  them  to  a  reserve  plot,  and 
let  them  grow  as  they  x^lease  to  prepare  them  for  the  next  season. 

For  such  borders  as  I  have  in  my  mind,  and  which  I  hope  are  to 
be  found  in  the  gardens  of  every  one  of  our  readers,  the  plants 
which  follow  are  such  as  I  should  first  prefer. 

PA^'SIES  of  the  bedding  type,  such  as  Magpie,  Trentham  Yelloiu, 
and  Trentham  Blue,  and  a  few  of  Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing's  showiest 
fancy  pansies.  These  will  grow  in  sun  or  shade.  Plant  them,  leave 
them  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  in  the  spring  peg  down  their  long 
runners,  and  cover  the  joints  with  fine  earth.  In  autumn  take  them 
'Up  and  divide  them,  makiug  new  tufts  of  the  rooted  joints,  and  give 
away  the  surplus.  This',  is  not  the  proper  way  to  grow  pansies,  but 
it  will  do  for  such  plain  folks  as  love  spring  flowers,  and  do  not  aim 
at  becoming  florimaniacs. 

Violas  and  pansies  are  near  akin,  but  there  are  not  many  true 
violets  to  be  taken  for  this  rough  and  ready  system.  PLant  a  few 
tufts  of  a  Russian  violet  called  the  Czar  in  rather  shady  sheltered 
places,  and  you  may  get  some  deliciously-scented  double  flowers. 
Plant  also  a  few  tufts  of  common  sweet  violets,  and  hope  for  flowers, 
but  be  not  disappointed  if  you  get  none.  Violets  in  gardens  require 
good  cultivation,  and  a  reference  to  almost  any  past  indices  of  the 
Ploeal  Woeld  will  guide  the  reader  to  information  on  the  subject. 
Cheistmas  Rose. — Plant  whenever  you  can  Sellehonis  niger 
in  a  cool,  shady,  moist  place — the  more  sheltered  the  better.'  Leave 
them  alone  for  ever,  and  you  will  always  have  flowers  in  February 
and  March.  Plant  also  in  the  same  manner,  and  never  disturb  it, 
Sellelorus  oljjmpicns,  and  wait  for  the  result.  It  is  astonishing  how 
well  the  species  of  Helleborus  thrive  in  rather  dark,  rather  sour, 
rather  neglected  spots,  if  left  alone.  We  have  them  in  places  where 
scarce  anything  else  Avill  grow,  and  they  flower  superbly;  and  we 
have  them  also  treated  as  frame  plants,  and  they  pay  for  frame 
treatment. 

Peimulas. — The  Fohjanthiis  must  take  the  lead  in  this  section, 
and  if  any  of  our  readers  want  a  good  stock  to  begin  with,  they 
have  only  to  apply  to  Mr.  Webb,  of  Calcot  near  Reading. 
Never  mind  what  has  been  said  about  growing  the  laced 
varieties  in  pots.  The  rough  and  ready  method  requires  them  to  be 
planted  and  left  alone.  When  they  grow  too  large,  take  them  up  in 
autumn  and  divide  them,  and  in  showery  weather  in  the  spring  is 
the  best  time  to  transplant  the  self-sown  seedlings.  In  our  collec- 
tion are  many  called  "  giant"  kinds,  which  produce  enormous  trusses 
of  \evy  showy  flowers,  some  of  them  rich  crimson,  some  rich  puce, 
violet,  chocolate  brown,  and  some  jet  black.  Next  we  must  have 
tufts  of  JPrimroses,  such  as  the  common  Primrose,  of  which  in  every 
garden  there  should  be  a  thousand  at  least ;  and  they  may  be  planted 
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in  all  sorts  of  places— in  the  shade,  the  sun,  anywhere.  Then  we 
must  have  two  or  three  tufts,  to  begin  with,  of  the  JDouhle  White,^ 
Double  Lilac,  Double  Yellow,  and  Double  Crimson  primroses,  all  of 
them  loveliest  of  the  lovely,  but  wanting  better  places  than  the 
common  primrose  of  the  hedges,  therefore  we  assign  these  to  the 
choice  border,  and  have  no  objection  to  see  a  few  beds  iilled  with 
them.     Mr.  Webb  has  thousands  of  these. 

AuBEiETiAS.— These  lovely  liitle  plants  will  not  thrive  anywhere. 
They  must  be  in  open  breezy  places,  not  in  stuffy,  or  damp,  or 
vermin-haunting  corners.  Put  them  on  knolls,  and  on  slopes,  and 
in  sunny  borders,  and  leave  them  alone  until  they  become  too  large; 
then  take  them  up  in  August,  and  divide,  aud  plant  again.  You 
must  have  A.  deltoidea,  A.  CampbelUi,  and  A.  Mooreana.  They  are 
quite  uulit  for  the  plunging  or  transferring  system,  not  being  showy 
enough,  and  not  flowering  well  unless  left  undisturbed. 

Kaecissus. — Plant  them  in  clumps  of  five  to  ten  bulbs  each, 
and  let  them  remain  ;  they  will  spread  more  and  more  every  year, 
and  flower  finely.  The  best  for  the  rough  and  ready  gardener  are, 
first,  the  Common  Double  Yellow ;  this  will  grow  anywhere,  even  in 
the  most  shady  places ;  next,  for  the  borders,  i'v'.  bulbocodium,  N. 
hifrons,  N.  odo?^us,  N.  consjncuous,  and  N.  pseudo-narcissus.  These 
six  sorts  are  enough,  but  the  collector  may  have  sixty,  and  they  are 
all  pretty.  Any  soil  will  suit  them,  and  they  grow  well  in  pots,  but 
are  of  no  use  for  the  plunging  system. 

Ceocus. — Half  a  dozen  sorts  are  enough  for  most  gardens.  The 
best  are  Barr's  Superb  Yellow,  common  white,  common  blue.  Sir 
Waller  Scott,  Queen  Victoria,  and  Jlont  Blanc.  Plant  four  inches 
deep  in  autumn,  and  leave  them  untouched  three  years ;  then  take 
up  and  plant  again.  If  you  now  have  a  lot  of  crocuses  that  have 
become  mixed,  wait  till  they  are  in  flower,  then  take  them  up,  and 
replant  them  as  you  wish  them,  and  as  they  will  remain. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  superintending  some  improvements  in  an  old 
garden,  it  became  necessary  to  take  up  a  lot  of  crocuses  and  snow- 
drops. The  first  were  in  full  bloom,  but  the  snowdrops  had  just 
done  blooming.  Not  liking  to  destroy  them,  I  had  them  dibbled 
in  six  inches  deep  in  odd  parts  of  the  lawn.  They  flowered  the 
next  season,  but  rather  poorly,  much  better  the  next,  ai:id  have  since 
then  quite  covered  the  ground  with  their  charming  flowers,  every 
year  making  it  truly  an  enamelled  mead.  In  those  parts  of  the 
lawn  where  these  flowers  are,  it  is  the  rule  now  never  to  mow  the 
grass  till  quite  the  middle  of  May.  !S.  H. 


PALMS  POE  SMALL  PLANT-HOUSES. 

BY   A    PrvACTICAL    HAND    IS   THE    ROYAL    GARDENS,    KEW. 

|P  I  were  only  going  to  grow  three  palms,  I  should  select 
Latania  rithra,  a  Calamus,  and  a  Chamcedorea.  This 
Latania  is  a  magnificent  plant,  with  fan-shaped  leaves, 
the  petioles  and  ribs  of  the  leaves  of  a  crimson  or  deep 
rosy  colour.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  they  vary  a 
good  deal  in  this  colouring,  and  if  I  were  buying  a  plant  I  should 
take  care  and  go  to  the  nursery  and  select  the  plant  which  pleased 
me  best.  Latania  au7^ea  is  in  the  same  way,  but  yellow  instead  of 
red.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  specimen  of  either  of  these  species  with 
a  stem  ;  there  is,  therefore,  not  much  fear  of  its  becoming  too  large 
very  soon.  Besides,  if  it  should  ever  grow  too  large  for  the  space  at 
your  command,  any  nurseryman  would  take  it,  and  give  you  in  ex- 
change something  which  would  suit  you  better.  I  should  say  that 
any  jjerson  might  buy  a  young  plant,  and  after  having  had  the  plea- 
sure of  growing  it  for  eight  or  ten  years,  find  that  it  would  be  worth 
something  good  in  t\\e  way  of  exchange. 

All  the  species  of  ChamsBdorea  are  graceful,  elegant,  and  not 
likely  soon  to  overgrow  themselves ;  in  fact,  few  of  them  attain  a 
height  of  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet.  G.  elegans,  with  a  thin  stem 
crowned  with  a  tuft  of  gracefully  drooping  pinnate  leaves,  is  a  perfect 
model  of  all  that  one  could  admire.  G.  graminifolia  is  equally  beau- 
tiful, the  divisions  of  the  leaves  long,  grass-like,  drooping.  C.  Er- 
nesti-Augusti  has  broader  divisions  of  the  leaves,  without  the  inclina- 
tion to  droop.  The  inflorescence  of  this  and  some  other  species  adds 
very  much  to  the  attraction  of  the  plant.  One  might  easily  give  the 
names  of  some  eight  or  ten  more  kinds  of  Chamsedorea  which  would 
be  equally  valuable  as  decorative  plants. 

Several  kinds  of  Calamus  are  as  well  suited  to  our  purpose. 
They  are  small  in  growth,  with  pretty  drooping  pinnate  leaves,  the 
petioles  and  stems  of  many  kinds  covered  with  black  shining  spines 
which  add  not  a  little  to  their  beauty.  The  Calami  are  all  natives  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere,  i^frica,  and  the  East  Indian  Islands;  while 
all  the  species  of  Charasedorea  come  from  tropical  America.  Calamus 
Verschaffelti  is  a  newly  introduced  species  from  Madagascar,  the  narrow 
leaflets  of  which  are  somewhat  silvery  beneath,  the  stem  brownish, 
with  long  slender  spines  pointing  backwards. 

Those  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  all  stove  plants,  and  I  ought  to 
have  added  Aveca  lutescens,  a  very  gracefully  habited  plant,  to  the 
list ;  but  the  fact  is,  one  might  go  on  through  a  dozen  pages  describing 
palms,  every  one  of  which  is  perfectly  beautiful ;  but  one  must  make 
a  sudden  pull  up  somewhere.  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  that  I  have 
said  nothing  of  Bactris,  Geratolobus,  Geonoma,  Licuala,  Thrinax,  and 
other  genera ;  hut  start  with  a  few  good  species  first,  and  if  you 
want  any  more,  write  and  say  so,  and  you  shall  have  a  select  list  of 
another  dozen  or  two.  If  I  leave  off  here,  you  may  think  there  are 
no  palms  but  those  requiring  stove  heat.      This  would  be  a  great 
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mistake.  I  can  call  to  mind  a  splendid  specimen  of  Chamcerops 
liumilis  which  was  grown  in  a  conservatory  with  camellias  and  oranges, 
being  evidently  perfectly  at  home  there.  There  are  several  others 
which  would  do  well  under  the  same  treatment— natives  of  the 
United  States,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Norfolk  Island,  and  Japan. 
Lastly,  a  fine  plant  of  C.  Fortiinei,  has  been  growing  in  the  open 
ground  for  five  years  past  in  the  garden  of  the  Eoyal  Botanic 
Society,  Kegenfc's  Park  ;  and  at  Osborne  this  glorious  palm  is  as 
hardy  as  a  weed. 


THE  COST  OF  CULTIYATINa  PINES. 

|IiE  letters  of  correspondents  often  suggest  to  us  sub- 
jects we  should  never  otherwise  think  of.  One  has 
lately  inquired  if  pine-growing  is  a  pleasure  reserved 
solely  for  millionaires ;  and  I  propose  to  reply  as  far  as 
I  am  able,  and  leave  him  to  form  his  own  conclusions. 
The  interior  of  our  pine  pits  cover  an  area  of  500  square  feet, 
-divided  into  three  compartments  —a  first  and  second  succession-pit, 
and  a  fruitiug-pit ;  and  as  we  have  no  pathway  inside  the  whole  of 
that  space  it  is  occupied  by  the  plants.  In  this  space  we  have  now 
growing  in  all  stages  plants  to  the  number  of  136;  of  these  42  are 
now  showing  signs  of  fruiting,  some  just  putting  up,  some  in  bloom, 
and  others  forming  their  pips  ;  while  in  the  fruiting-pit  some  are  fast 
swelling  off,  and  others  are  ripening,  so  that  out  of  the  above  num- 
ber of  plants,  if  nothing  unforeseen  occurs,  we  can  safely  reckon  upon 
cutting  fifty  or  more  fruit  between  this  time  and  the  end  of  the  year; 
and  as  our  plants  are  mostly  Queens,  tbey  usually  average  from  3-|- 
to  4  pounds  each. 

Having  thus  briefly  given  our  convenience  for  pine-growing, 
and  the  results  attending  it,  I  will  now  give  the  expenditure  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  like  result,  or,  in  other  words,  the  average  yearly 
outlav  here. 

£    s.    d. 

One  Year's  supply  of  Coke 1780 

Ditto                Tan 4   12     0 

Ditto                Soil 0  16     0 

Ditto               Sand 046 

Ditto               Rotten  Dung 0     8     0 

Ditto               Pots 0  12     6 

Painting,  Repairs,  etc 259 

Repairs  of  Leakage,  Boiler,  etc 0  15     0 

£27  1     9 
If  we  add  to  this  an  average  of  two  hours  of  labour 
daily  throughout  ths  year,  we  must  not  say  less  than  ..150     0 

Which  makes  the  total £42  2     0 

From  the  above  statements,  L.  M.  will  learn  some  of  the  most 
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important  items  in  pine-culture  :  but  I  would  warn  him  not  to  accept 
these  statements  as  a  guide  to  any  other  locality. 

As  the  locality  in  which  this  is  written  I  consider  a  favourable 
one  for  pine-growing,  as  most  of  the  materials  are  to  be  got  close  at 
hand,  consequently  the  cost  of  carriage  is  greatly  reduced,  my 
correspondent  will  see  the  force  of  what  I  say  if  he  happens  to  be  so 
unfortunate  as  I  once  was  in  having  to  fetch  tan  eight  miles  by 
■waggon  loads.  Then  again,  the  boiler  we  have  in  use  is  much  too 
large,  and  is  capable  of  doing  more  than  double  the  work  we  have 
for  it  to  do  ;  hence  the  cause  of  so  large  an  item  for  fuel.  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  pines  may  be  grown  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  and 
in  that  case  the  expenses  would  be  proportionately  reduced.  Before 
I  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  would  point  out  one  more  item  to 
my  correspondent's  notice — it  is  that  in  engaging  the  services  of  a  man 
who  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  pines,  he  must  expect  to  remunerate 
him  accordiugl}'. 

I  have  never  grown  them  for  commercial  purposes,  and  have 
therefore  no  means  of  knowing  their  market  value,  but  think  from 
what  I  have  here  stated  (and  I  have  confined  myself  to  facts)  that 
my  correspondent  will  be  able  to  draw  his  own  conclusions,  and  act 
accordingly^  Suppose  we  reckon  the  cost  of  pines  home  grown  to 
be  £1  each,  they  will  be  worth  more  than  that  in  the  market. 

C.  C. 


THE  CULTURE  OE  PRIMULA  SINEJSSIS. 

BY    JOHN    F.    il'ELROY, 

Head  Gardener  at  Moray  Lodge,  Campden  Hill. 

EEW  days  ago  I  had  a  friendly  visit  from  two  gardeners 
whose  names  are  familiar  to  the  horticultural  public, 
they  being  amongst  the  number  of  the  principal  ex- 
hibitors at  our  leading  metropolitan  exhibitions.  In 
the  course  of  their  survey  of  the  collection  of  plants 
under  my  charge,  the  Primulas  elicited  their  admiration.  I^ot  that 
they  are  extraordinary  large  plants,  for  the  majority  of  them  are 
growing  in  48  size  or  five-inch  pots  ;  but  the  plants  are  thrifty  and 
promise  plenty  of  bloom,  many  of  them  being  already  in  flower.  But 
apart  from  that,  the  superior  strain  of  the  flower  combined  with  their 
treatment  formed  the  themes  of  their  inquiries,  and  here  I  consider 
it  would  only  be  justice  for  me  to  say  that  the  seeds  were  purchased 
of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Victoria  Nursery,  HoUoway,  who  has  for 
some  years  past  been  famous  for  his  very  excellent  selection  of  this 
popular  greenhouse  flower. 

As  the  general  culture  of  this  plant  has  been  frequently  treated 
on,  and  that  elaborately,  by  competent  writers,  both  in  these  pages 
and  elsewhere,  it  may  appear  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  any- 
thing respecting  it ;  "but  as  two  opinions  seldom  harmonize  in  regard 
to  the  merits  of  things  generally,  it  may  occur  that  there  is  some- 
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thing  valuable  to  the  reader  to  be  gleaned  from  either  side.  AVith 
this  impression,  I  will  simply  detail  my  system  of  culture,  commencing 
with  the  rearing  of  the  tender  seedlings.  Pirst,  I  would  say  that 
seedsmen  are  often  undeservingly  condemned  for  vending  old  or  in- 
difiereut  seed  because  the  grower  has  failed  to  vegetate  it.  The 
complaint  is  not  uncommon,  but  I  fear  that  if  it  was  investigated, 
the  result  would  be  that  in  many  instances  it  was  not  the  lack  of 
vitality  in  the  seed,  but  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  to 
simple  rules  both  at  the  time  of  sowing  and  the  interval  that  must 
elapse  up  to  the  period  of  the  seeds  vegetating.  Some  of  the  seed 
catalogues  annually  repeat  the  best  of  advice  as  to  the  mode  of  rear- 
ing the  young  seedlings,  yet  people  who  have  such  catalogues  to 
refer  to  frequently  fail. 

In  preparing  the  earth  for  sowing,-,  let  the  pots  or  pans  have 
plenty  of  drainage,  and  in  filling  them  with  soil  allow  an  inch  or 
more  from  the  brim  of  the  pot  to  remain  unfilled  ;  the  surface  of  the 
soil  should  not  be  too  fine  nor  yet  too  coarse.  Give  the  soil  a  good 
soaking  before  you  sow  the  seeds,  after  which  let  it  remain  for  a  few 
hours,  when  it  will  be  sufficiently  settled  to  permit  you  to  stir  the 
surface  with  a  pointed  stick.  Then  scatter  the  seeds  over  the  whole, 
and  let  the  same  have  a  slight  covering  of  silver  sand.  The  great 
evil  to  avoid  is  depositing  the  seed  too  deep  in  the  earth.  Another 
essential  is  to  endeavour  to  maintain  the  earth  containing  the  seed 
in  a  constantly  moist  state,  without  having  to  supply  it  repeatedly 
with  water.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  tie  paper  or  any  similar 
material  over  the  pot,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  the  cook  does  with 
the  preserving  jars  or  in  roasting  a  fowl.  They  should  then  be  placed 
in  a  shady  part  of  the  house  or  frame.  That  you  may  assist  in  keep- 
ing the  earth  moist,  occasionally  pour  water  on  the  covering  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  gradually  penetrate  through.  Directly  the  seed 
shows  signs  of  vegetating,  remove  the  covering,  or  the  seedlings  will 
quickly  be  so  lanky  and  weak  as  to  be  worthless ;  in  fact,  in  such  a 
state  great  numbers  of  them  will  die  off.  Still,  let  them  be  shaded 
from  the  sun's  rays  although  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  light.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  tlieir  growth  they  require  much  care  to  prevent 
them  damping  off;  my  method  of  watering  them  while  they  are  aa 
yet  in  their  seed  pots  or  pans  may  be  considered  novel,  and  that  is 
to  dip  my  hand  into  a  can  of  water  and  then  allow  it  gently  to  drip 
from  my  fingers  among  the  young  seedlings.  It  quite  repays,  you  to 
practise  this  little  piece  of  coddling  till  they  become  strong  enough 
to  bear  watering  in  the  usual  way.  When  you  consider  they  are 
ready  for  the  purpose,  prick  them  out  singly  into  thumb-pots ;  after 
which  place  them  in  a  box-frame  or  any  similar  construction,  let 
them  be  kept  shaded  from  the  sun's  rays,  keeping  them  rather  close, 
and  affording  them  very  little  air.  Here  I  would  observe  that 
nothing  is  gained  by  sowing  your  seed  too  early  ;  because,  as  a  rule, 
the  plants  do  not  commence  growing  till  the  middle  of  July,  and  then 
it  behoves  you  to  give  them  all  the  encouragement  you  possibly  can, 
as  from  that  time  till  the  latter  end  of  October,  they  will  grow  very 
fast.  If  they  begin  to  throw  up  flower-stalks  before  they  have 
completed  their  growth,  pinch  them  out.     The  most  suitable  sized 
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pot  to  grow  them  in  for  ordinary  purposes  is  a  five-inch  or  48  size  ; 
for  later  flowering,  use  six-inch,  or  32  size  pots.  The  soil  in  which 
they  thrive  best  with  me  is  leaf-mould  thoroughly  decayed,  mixing 
with  it  about  a  fourth  of  mellow  loam  and  silver  sand.  Let  the  plants 
he  potted  firmly  in  the  soil,  be  careful  not  to  allow  water  to  lodge  in 
the  crowns  of  the  plants.  The  white  varieties  especially  suffer  from 
an  excess  of  moisture. 


CULTIVATION  OF  SPECIMEN  CHEYSANTHEMUMS. 

BY.  ADAil   FOESTTH, 

Of  the  Brunswick  Nursery,  Stoke  Newingtou. 

HAVE  great  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  request 
for  an  account  of  my  mode  of  treating  the  chrysanthe- 
mum as  a  pot  plant.  I  attribute  my  success  during  the 
pact  ten  years  of  my  experience  as  an  exhibitor  at  the 
London  shows,  much  more  to  my  constant  watchfulness 
of  my  plants  than  to  any  secrets  of  management.  However,  if  there 
are  any  secrets  I  now  unfold  them,  for  in  the  following  short  essay 
I  have  made  lo  reserve  ;  therefore  I  can  honestly  say  that  what  I 
have  done,  henceforth  every  reader  of  the  Eloral  Woeld  may  do. 

Specimen  Pla]S'ts. — In  treating  of  the  cultivation  of  the  chry- 
santhemum in  pots,  I  shall  commence  with  the  varieties  that  are 
most  suitable  for  growing  as  specimen  plants,  such  as  are  shown 
in  eleven-inch  pots,  with  round  heads,  three  to  five  feet  across. 
The  cuttings  should  be  established  in  three-inch  pots  by  the 
middle  of  March ;  they  are  then  stopped — that  is  to  say,  their 
points  are  pinched  out.  This  induces  them  to  throw  out  numerous 
side-shoots ;  this  stopping,  or  pinching  back,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  should  be  done  with  care  and  discretion,  for  as  the  object  is 
to  secure  as  many  laterals  to  start  with  as  possible,  the  extreme 
point  of  the  shoot  only  should  be  taken  off,  for  I  have  invariably 
found  that  treated  thus  they  throw  out  more  freely.  About  the 
first  week  in  April  the  plants  are  ready  for  shifting  into  six-inch 
pots,  and  I  may  remark  here  that  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  cliry- 
■santhemums  in  the  early  stage  of  their groioth  than  allowing  their  roots 
to  he  confined  or  cramped ;  therefore,  as  soon  as  they  have  filled  the 
pots,  they  should  be  immediately  shifted  to  the  next  largest  sized 
pots.  The  plants  are  kept  in  a  cold  pit  until  about  the  middle  or 
end  of  May.  The  lights  should  be  taken  oft'  on  all  favourable 
occasions,  and  the  plant  frequently  syringed  overhead  to  keep  the 
foliage  clean.  As  soon  as  I  consider  the  weather  sufficiently  forward 
that  there  is  no  more  probability  of  frost,  I  plunge  them  about  half- 
way up  the  pot  in  a  sheltered  but  open  piece  of  ground  ;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  the  worms  making  their  way  into  the  pots,  I  stand 
each  upon  a  piece  of  slate,  or  perhaps  what  might  do  as  well,  a 
small  pot  inverted.     They  remain  here  until  about  the  end  of  June 
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being  stopped  or  pinched  in  the  meantime  when  necessary  ;  they 
are  then  shifted  into  their  ilowering  pots,  which  measure  eleven 
inches  across  inside,  and  are  plunged  as  before,  their  shoots  being 
secured  with  sticks,  to  prevent  the  wind  breaking  them.  About  the 
middle  of  July  the  plants  are  stopped  for  the  last  time  (I  may  here 
observe  that  I  never  shift  and  stop  at  the  same  time).  After  this 
they  require  a  little  more  attention  in  the  training  and  regulating 
their  shoots,  which  I  keep  tied  down  as  near  the  rim  of  the  pot  as 
possible ;  this  is  more  easily  done  now  than  when  they  have  made 
their  growth,  on  account  of  the  brittleness  of  the  wood  when  older. 
About  the  middle  of  September  they  are  trained  into  something  like 
the  shape  they  are  intended  to  be  when  in  flower — that  is,  a  round, 
bush-like  form — in  order  that  the  plants  may  be  seen  to  equal 
advantage  from  any  side ;  the  one-sided  plants  so  frequently  seen  at 
exhibitions  being,  in  my  opinion,  most  objectionable.  As  soon  as 
the  flower-buds  make  their  appearance,  I  disbud,  leaving  only  one 
to  bloom  on  each  shoot,  as  I  consider  quality  of  flower  much  better 
than  quantity,  more  especially  as  by  a  little  judicious  management 
1  can  get  from  100  to  150  good  flowers  on  each  plant.  I  use  manure- 
water  liberally  until  the  flowers  show  colour ;  indeed  this  may  be 
applied  until  the  blooms  are  fully  developed.  I  generally  house 
them  about  the  second  week  in  October ;  but  in  this  I  am  guided  by 
the  state  of  the  weather,  for  they  are  better  outside  until  the  buds 
show  colour,  the  foliage  being  improved  by  remaining  in  the  open 
air  as  long  as  possible  ;  it  being  a  very  important  feature  in  a  plant 
to  have  the  leaves  of  a  nice  healthy  green  down  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  pot.  When  housed,  I  give  all  the  air  possible,  when  the  state 
of  the  weather  permits.  I  treat  pompones  in  every  respect  the  same 
as  the  large-flowering  varieties,  except  that  I  do  not  disbud  to  the 
same  extent, 

Specim£:s"  Flowers. — The  varieties  most  adapted  for  growing 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  blooms  of  extraordinary  size,  or  per- 
fectly symmetrical  shape,  seldom  make  good  specimen  plants,  being 
usuall}^  of  a  robust  habit,  consequently  not  so  easily  trained  to  form 
a  compact  head,  and,  moreover,  do  not  bloom  so  freely.  The  mag- 
nificent stands  of  cut  blooms  to  be  seen  at  the  metropolitan  and 
local  exhibitions  show  to  what  a  state  of  perfection  this  flower  can 
be  brought  by  skilful  management ;  indeed,  by  a  careful  selection 
they  may  be  had  in  flower  from  October  to  the  end  of  December. 
The  general  treatment  of  this  class  is  the  same  as  that  directed  for 
the  growing  of  specimens,  except  that  the  shoots  should  never  he 
stopped  or  j^i^iched  hach  at  all.  Most  growers  for  exhibition  put  two 
plants  in  a  ten-inch  pot,  and  allow  each  plant  to  run  up  with  a  single 
stem.  As  they  grow  vigorously,  it  will  be  found  they  will  naturally 
throw  out  several  shoots,  or  breaks,  as  they  are  called,  but  not 
more  than  three  or  four  of  the  strongest  of  these  are  allowed  to 
remain  on  one  plant,  and  a  single  bud  only  is  allowed  to  grow  on 
each  shoot;  all  but  the  terminal  ones  should  be  carefully  removed 
as  soon  as  that  can  be  done  without  injury.  The  whole  strength 
of  the  plant  is  thus  thrown  into  the  three  or  four  buds  that  are  left 
for  flowering. 
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Standauds. — These  are  useful  to  break  the  monotony  of  a  dis- 
play, as  their  round  heads  on  clear  stems  stand  up  above  the  dwarf 
trained  plants,  and  have  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  In  case  the 
reader  is  not  familiar  with  the  various  forms  in  which  the  chrysan- 
themum is  grown,  I  may  say  that  a  standard  bears  a  near  resem- 
blance to  a  standard  rose  when  the  head  is  round  and  well  furnished, 
and  completely  covered  with  flow^ers.  The  merest  beginner  may 
grow  very  pretty  standards  by  following  the  directions  I  give,  but  it 
requires  some  practice  to  produce  standards  of  iirst-class  excellence  ; 
hence  we  do  not  often  see  at  exhibitions  good  examples  of  this  class. 
Some  growers  keep  their  standards  several  years,  and  the  stems 
thereby  become  very  stout  and  strong,  and,  if  well  managed,  they 
have  fine  heads.  But  all  the  standards  I  have  exhibited  have  been 
yearling  plants — that  is  to  say,  raised  from  cuttings,  and  grown  to 
full  dimensions  in  one  season,  after  which  they  are  destroyed.  The 
reason  I  prefer  yearling  j)lants  is,  thac  the  old  ones  are  not  to  be 
depended  on ;  the  old  wood  may  die  in  the  winter.  The  large- 
liowering  kinds  are  not  well  adapted  for  standards,  though  a  few, 
such  as  Little  Harry,  for  instance,  might  be  managed  successfully. 
As  ornaments  for  the  dinner-table  are  in  demand,  I  would  suggest 
to  practical  gardeners  that  standard  pompones  are  admirably  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  as  they  do  not  interrupt  the  view  across  the  dinner- 
table — their  heads  being  above  the  line  of  vision  when  the  guests  are 
seated,  and  they  have  a  delightful  appearance  under  artificial  light. 
The  way  I  treat  them  is  similar  to  the  others.  I  select  good  strong 
cuttings  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible,  and,  when  well  esta- 
blished in  small  pots,  they  are  shifted  into  48's,  kept  in  the  green- 
house, and  staked  the  height  I  want  the  stem  to  grow,  which  is 
generally  from  two  feet  six  inches  to  three  feet.  After  they  have 
attained  that  growth,  they  are  then  stopped  in  the  same  manner  as 
I  have  before  explained — the  secret  being  to  get  as  many  breaks  as 
possible  from  the  first  stopping,  to  form  the  framework  of  the  head ; 
all  side-shoots  on  the  stem  must  be  removed,  but  not  the  foliage.  I 
invariably  shift  them  for  the  last  time  about  the  middle  of  June ; 
they  are  then  plunged  like  the  others,  secured  at  the  neck  of  the 
plant  to  prevent  the  wind  breaking  them,  and  liberally  supplied 
with  manure-water.  The  varieties  best  adapted  for  "this  purpose 
are  the  early  and  free-flowering  sorts,  so  that  they  can  be  stopped 
a  fortnight  later  than  the  others.  As  a  long  season  of  growth  is 
desirable,  the  amateur  may  be  led  to  take  autumn  cuttings  for  the 
formation  of  standards.  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  experience  has 
taught  me  that  sprinrj  cuttings  are  far  preferable,  as  they  can  be  kept 
growing  from  the  first ;  and  they  have  such  health  and  vigour  that, 
if  properly  cared  for,  they  make  fine  free  heads,  which  plants  from 
autumn  cuttings  will  not  always  do. 

The  young  buds  are  apt  to  suffer  much  from  the  attacks  of  green- 
fly. Whenever  this  pest  makes  its  appearance,  the  tips  of  the 
shoots  should  be  dipped  in  tobacco-water,  or,  what  will  perhaps 
have  a  more  permanent  effect,  be  dusted  over  w^ith  dry  snuff.  The 
earvrig  is  also  a  great  enemy  to  the  chrysanthemum,  and  should  be 
destroyed  by  every  available  means ;  trapping  with  short  lengths  of 
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bean-stalks,  laid  on  the  ground,  and  with  small  pots  with  a  little 
moss  in  them  inverted  over  the  tops  of  the  flower-sticks,  are  the 
best  means. 

The  compost  I  use  is  one-half  rich  loam  and  one-half  well-rotted 
dung,  with  a  little  leaf-mould,  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  sand  added. 
The  pots  are  drained  with  oyster-shells,  and  pounded  oyster-shells 
may  be  advantageously  mixed  with  the  compost. 

The  manure- water  used  is  made  up  in  the  following  way  :  I  have 
a  large  tank,  into  which  I  put  a  sackful  of  soot,  and  a  barrow-load 
of  cow  or  sheep's  dung,  or  a  half  of  each,  it  being  filled  with  rain- 
water ;  the  w  hole  is  stirred  frequently  for  a  few  days,  and  then  left 
to  settle  before  bein^:  used. 


THE   VILLA  KITCHEN-GAEDEN.— No.  YIL 

BY    J.    C.    CLA.EKE, 
Head  Gardener  at  Cothelston  House,  near  Taunton. 

^HE  CAULIELOWEE  is  a  most  useful  subject,  and 
one  generally  appreciated  upon  every  table.  The  secret 
of  success  in  cultivation  is  to  grow  them  in  ,rich, 
well-prepared  ground,  so  that  they  may  complete  their 
growth,  without  any  check,  to  a  speedy  maturity.  To 
secure  this  important  object,  a  fertile  spot  in  which  to  grow  them  is 
the  first  consideration,  while  the  minor  points  of  attention  consist 
in  keeping  them  liberally  supplied  with  manure-water  during  dry 
weather,  and  frequent  stirrings  of  the  surfacS  to  keep  down  weeds, 
and  to  check  evaporation. 

The  principal  sowing  should  take  place  about  the  25th  of  August 
for  plants  to  stand  through  the  winter.  The  position  of  the  seed- 
bed should  be  in  an  open  spot,  if  possible,  on  a  south,  or  south-west 
border.  The  bed  to  be  well  prepared  and  watered  if  the  soil  be  dry  ; 
the  seed  sown  thinly,  and  covered  with  half  an  inch  of  fine  soil.  A 
look-out  for  birds  must  be  kept  au  soon  as  the  seedlings  show  them- 
selves ;  also  for  slugs,  and  other  vermin.  Encourage  them  to  grow 
freely  by  the  aid  of  repeated  doses  of  water,  if  there  is  any  length- 
ened absence  of  rain  ;  as  soon  as  they  show  the  rough  leaf,  sprinkle 
over  the  bed  some  fine  dry  soil.  When  the  plants  are  dry, 
this  will  give  them  a  kind  of  earthing,  and  induce  them  to  grow 
vigorously. 

About  the  first  week  in  October  draw  out  the  largest  plants,  and 
prick  them  out  oii  another  piece  of  ground  four  inches  apart  each 
way ;  this  will  enable  those  left  in  the  bed  to  get  stronger,  and  those 
removed  from  it  will,  by  the  time  they  are  wanted  for  the  final 
planting,  be  stout,  sturdy  plants. 

The  most  secure  plan  of  wintering  these  plants  is  to  let  them 
have  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame  or  brick  pit.  Many  pot  them 
singly  in  small  pots,  and  place  them  in  these  structures  ;  others  plant 
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them  oub  in  a  bed  of  soil  six  inches  apart.  This  latter  plan  is  the 
best,  as  the  plants  have  more  room  to  grow,  and  their  roots  do  not 
get  so  much  cramped  as  those  in  pots.  AVhichever  method  is  prac- 
tised, the  work  should  be  done  not  later  than  the  first  week  in 
December.  If  planted  out  in  the  soil  in  the  frames,  a  depth  of  six 
inches  will  be  required,  and  this  should  rest  on  something  porous 
and  open,  such  as  long  dry  litter,  or  any  refuse  from  the  garden  that 
would  afford  drainage  without  fermenting.  A  depth  of  teo  to  twelve 
inches  will  suffice.  If  the  plants  are  in  pots,  they  must  stand  upon 
a  hard,  dry  surface,  only  be  watered  when  they  are  dry,  and  in  every 
case  to  be  protected  from  severe  frost,  with  the  soil  about  them  occa- 
sionally stirred  up,  and  all  decaying  leaves  picked  off.  They  must 
have  all  the  air  it  is  possible  to  give  them,  both  night  and  day,  when 
it  is  not  actually  freezing;  in  this  position  they  must  remain  till  the 
middle,  and  in  severe  weather  until  the  end,  of  March. 

To  secure  a  few  earlier  hearts  than  the  foregoing  practice  admits 
of,  they  are  generally  planted  five  or  six  plants  m  a  hand  light  about 
the  beginning  of  December,  in  some  warm  spot  in  the  garden  ;  when 
these  are  well  attended  to,  and  protected  from  frost,  they  come  in 
admirably  for  an  early  crop  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  they  are 
most  Avanted.  They  require  the  same  attention  as  those  in  the 
frames ;  in  fact,  these  hand-lights  might  be  made,  if  they  are  suffi- 
cient in  number,  to  winter  enough  plants  for  a  small  garden,  by 
placing  them  much  thicker,  and  removing  from  each  light  all  but 
three  or  four  plants  in  the  spring ;  those  left  not  being  disturbed. 
"With  the  continued  shelter  of  the  lights,  these  will  be  far  in  advance 
of  those  planted  out  in  the  open  quarters. 

When  they  are  removed  to  their  permanent  quarters,  it  should  be 
done  with  great  care,  as  many  of  the  roots  as  possible,  and  a  ball  of 
soil,  should  be  removed  with  them.  Choose  a  still  warm  day,  and  if 
cold  winds  or  frosts  occur,  place  an  empty  eight-inch  flower-pot  over 
each,  but  remove  again  on  the  first  break  of  the  weather ;  the  alleys 
between  the  asparagus  beds  answer  admirably  as  sheltered  spots 
for  single  rows  if  previously  manured  and  dug  up.  The  plants  should 
stand  two  feet  six- inches  from  each  other  if  they  are  expected  to  be 
fine.  As  soon  as  the  roots  begin  to  work  in  the  new  soil,  draw  some 
earth  up  round  the  stems.  This  will  assist  them  to  endure  high 
winds  without  being  blown  about.  No  plant  shows  gratitude  so 
soon  for  copious  doses  of  sewage  water  as  the  cauliflower.  The 
cultivator  will,  therefore,  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  supply  it 
liberally. 

For  this  early  crop  I  find  the  best  variety  to  be  the  Earhj  London 
White.  Por  the  summer  crops  the  Stadtliolder  is  the  best ;  it  is  an 
early  hearter,  and  very  neat  in  its  habit,  and  altogether  a  very  de- 
sirable kind.  This  should  be  sown  with  the  Walclieren  hroccoU  in 
April  or  early  in  May.  It  will  then  come  into  use  before  it.  The 
manner  of  sowing  and  pricking  out  is  just  the  same  as  detailed 
above,  but  when  planted  out  will  do  very  well  at  two  feet  apart  each 
way.  If  large  heads  are  wanted,  the  Asiatic  is  a  strong  grower, 
and  in  a  rich  soil  with  plenty  of  rcom  it  may  be  grown  to  a  great 
size. 
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In  very  poor  or  sandy  soil  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  maintain  a 
supply  of  cauliflowers.  When  this  is  the  case,  a  planting  should 
take  place  about  the  first  week  in  June,  in  some  cool  shady  spot  upon 
a  north  border  ;  this  will  generally  furnish  a  supply  when  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  them  in  open  exposed  situations  about  the  end  of 
August. 

I  may  remark  here  that  should  any  mishap  occur  that  tlie  plants 
are  lost  which  were  intended  to  stand  the  winter,  a  great  deal  may 
be  gained  by  sowing  a  pinch  of  seed  in  a  large  seed-pan  in  heat 
early  in  T'ebruary.  When  these  are  well  up  they  may  bo  pricked 
off  into  pots  or  boxes,  and  be  nursed  on  until  April,  when  they 
should  be  hardened  off  preparatory  to  being  planted  out.  These 
will  be  about  a  month  later  than  autumn-sown  plants,  but  if  it  is  a 
good  growing  season,  they  will  be  sure  to  come  in  usefully  when  peas 
are  beginning  to  fail. 


BALSAMS  AND  THEIR  CULTTJEE. 

BY  JOKP;r  F.  m'eleot, 
Head  Gardener  at  Moray  Lodge,  Campden  Hill. 

PEW  years  ago,  and  like  early  cucumber  growing,  what  a 
laudable  rivalry  existed  among  neighbouring  gardeners 
as  to  who  should  excel  in  obtaining  balsams  in  the  best 
possible  perfection,  cherishing  as  they  did,  with  some 
degree  of  jealousy,  the  seed  of  their  favourite  varieties, 
which  were  famous  for  some  peculiar  superiority  either  in  the  size 
or  substance  of  the  flower,  or  else  in  the  habit  or  symmetry  of  the 
plant.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  cultivation  of  this  once  popular 
flower  has  been,  to  some  extent,  on  the  decline  of  late  vears ;  thouf^h 
we  are  pleased  to  observe,  at  some  of  our  floral  exhibitioES,  that 
Messrs.  E.  and  A.  Smith,  of  the  Dulwich  nurseries,  have,'  by  atten- 
tion to  their  improvement,  produced  some  most  excellent  varieties. 
So  also  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Victoria  Nursery,  Holloway,  devoted 
his  attention  of  late  to  the  carefal  raising  of  some  superior  sorts,  a 
stand  of  which  blooms  was  exhibited  at  the  exhibition  in  the  Eoval 
Botanic  Gardens,  in  July  of  1866,  and  elicited  the  admiration  of 
numerous  visitors. 

Our  Continental  neighbours,  likewise,  have  been  successful  in  the 
production  of  fine  varieties,  many  of  which  are  remarkable  for  size 
.of  flower.  Although  they  describe  a  great  many  colours  and  shades 
of  colours  with  the  greatest  minuteness,  yet  I  think,  on  close  ex- 
amination, that  there  might  be  a  considerable  reduction  made  in 
their  number,  as  when  compared  with  each  other  it  requires  a  decree 
of  nicety  few  people  possess  to  distinguish  them.,  so  closely  are  the 
shades  allied.  In  their  description  of  the  habits  of  the  plants,  there 
may  prevail  such  difftrences  as  they  describe,  but  their  enumeration 
of  colours  is  extravagant.     In  looking  over  some  of  the  catalogues, 
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as  many  as  twenty-six,  and  in  others  nearly  fifty,  varieties  are  men- 
tioned as  imported  from  abroad.  I  will  not  presume  to  say  that 
these  are  not  all  beautiful ;  but  for  any  person  who  has  not  very 
extensive  accommodation  at  his  command,  it  would  be  useless  to  aim 
at  cultivatinf^  more  than  twelve  varieties ;  and  as  these  should  em- 
brace most  selfs  in  colour,  it  would  be  better  to  depend  on  the  seeds 
that  have  been  carefully  saved  from  some  home-grown  collection,  as 
I  believe  English  growers  are  more  anxious  for  decided  colours,  and 
as  a  rule  abhor  those  indescribable  and  sometimes  muddy  half  and 
quarter  tints  that  Continental  fanciers  are  so  fond  of. 

The  seed  of  the  balsam  is  supposed  to  retain  its  vitality  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  and  is  said  to  improve  by  age,  combined  with 
the  certainty  of  obtaining  superior  double  flowers.  I  can  say  from 
experience,  that  well-kept  old  seed  germinates  nearly  as  quickly  and 
certainly  as  the  newest,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  older 
it  is  the  better. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  detail  the  principal  outlines  of  culture  ;  and 
although  to  the  growers  of  rare  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  tlieir 
treatment  may  appear  very  simple,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
all  that  is  required  of  them,  both  in  growth  and  production  of 
flowers,  has  to  be  obtained  within  a  very  limited  period;  so  that  more 
than  ordinary  assiduity  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  is  necessary,  if 
perfection  of  plant  and  flower  is  his  aim. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  March,  April,  and  May,  but  should 
never  be  deferred  later  than  the  first  week  in  May.  They  are  best 
vegetated  in  a  moderate  bottom-heat  as  soon  as  they  are  up  ;  let  the 
pot  be  elevated,  so  that  the  plants  may  have  the  benefit  of  lif;ht  and 
air  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  weakly.  When  sufficiently 
strong,  and  you  can  just  perceive  the  appearance  of  their  first  rough 
leaves,  prick  them  out  about  an  inch  apart  into  wide-mouth  shallow 
pots  or  pans,  keeping  them  still  in  the  same  heat.  Be  careful  of  the 
supply  of  water,  or  you  may  have  numbers  of  them  damp  off" ;  yet 
give  enough  to  keep  them  growing  freely,  and  shade  during  sunny 
days.  AVhen  you  think  they  have  become  sufliciently  rooted  in  the 
soil  as  to  bear  being  potted  singly  into  60-size  pots,  then  sepa- 
rate them  with  care,  by  retaining  some  portion  of  the  soil  to  their 
roots.  AYhen  potting,  let  them  be  put  in  to  the  depth  of  their  seed- 
leaves  if  possible,  although  by  such  practice  a  few  may  damp  off"  if 
not  closely  watched.  Otherwise  it  will  promote  a  bushy  habit  in  the 
commencement  of  the  plant's  growth,  by  causing  the  lower  branches 
to  be  nearer  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  and  in  every  stage  of  potting 
the  same  process  should  be  adopted.  If  you  have  the  convenience, 
plunge  the  pots  in  a  mild  bottom-heat.  A  tan-bed,  the  heat  of  which 
is  rather  on  the  decline,  is  a  capital  place  for  them  at  this  stage. 
When  they  have  filled  the  60-size  pots  with  roots,  pot  them  into 
48-size  pots.  As  they  grow,  let  them  have  a  gentle  syringing 
every  afternoon  when  you  shut  up.  From  these  pots  they  may  be 
shifted  into  their  final  or  flowering  pots,  which  should  not  be  less 
than  eight  inches  in  width  and  ueptli.  If  large  plants  are  your 
object,  they  may  now  be  put  into  pits  which  have  no  bottom-lieat,. 
the  only  warmth  being  derived  from  stored-up  sun-heat.     To  pro- 
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mote  this  storing  of  sun-heat,  shut  up  earlj,  and  give  them  a  good 
syringing  at  the  same  time,  which  will  create  a  nice  growing  atmo- 
sphere. Let  them  have  plenty  of  room,  so  that  they  do  not  crowd 
one  another.  K  they  should  i^how  flower-buds  before  they  have 
attained  the  size  you  require,  pick  them  off;  this  will 'concentrate 
t'ae  whole  vigour  of  the  plant  into  promoting  its  growth,  and  the 
growth  being  completed,  the  buds  may  be  allowed  to  expand,  and 
they  will  break  into  flower  all  over. 

The  insect  which  is  most  destructive  to  the  balsam  is  the  red 
spider,  which  sometimes  attacks  them  just  at  the  period  when  they 
are  in  full  flower,  thus  shortening  the  duration  of  their  bloominflj 
season.  That  you  may  guard  against  guch  failures,  avoid  anything 
that  approaches  a  dry  .ntmosphere  while  they  are  growing,  and  never 
let  them  once  suff'er  from  drouo;ht  when  in  flower. 


PLAXTIXa  UXDER  TREES. 


T  is  very  common  to  see  in  villa  gardens  huge  blank 
spaces,  where  it  is  "  said  "  nothing  will  grow  because  of 
the  shade  of  the  trees.  If  a  dozen  gardeners  were 
called  in  for  a  consultation  on  the  subject,  there  would 
probably  be  eleven  in  favour  of  cutting  the  trees  down, 
and  not  more  than  one  with  courage  enough  to  defend  them.  If  we 
had  to  do  with  such  a  palaver,  we  sliould  side  with  the  minority,  not 
only  because  there  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  that  has  the  look  of  virtue 
in  it,  but  because  we  love  trees,  never  yet  saw  too  many  of  thern  in 
any  garden,  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  much  more  importance  to  the 
suburban  amateur,  because  the  ground  under  trees  may  be  as  richly 
clothed  as  in  the  open. 

Before  there  can  be  much  success  in  planting  under  large  trees, 
the  soil  must  undergo  some  improvement.  If  the  shrubby  lilacs 
and  snowberries  are  cleared  out,  and  the  surface  dug  over,  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  the  soil  is  as  dry  as  dust,  and  full  of  the 
surface  fibres  of  the  trees.  These  fibres  need  not  be  considered  as 
of  much  consequence,  and  the  ground  cannot  be  dug  over  without 
destroying  them  to  some  extent.  But  there  must  be  no  wanton 
destruction,  and  a  four-tined  fork  will  be  the  best  tool  for  the  work 
of  breaking  up  the  surface,  because  that  will  do  less  mischief  among 
the  surface  roots.  There  must  first  be  a  heavy  dressing  of  half- 
rotten  dung,  which  must  be  dug  in  one  spade  deep ;  to  go  deeper 
will  do  too  much  harm  to  the  roots  of  the  trees.  There  ought  also 
to  be  wheeled  on  to  the  piece  a  few  heaps  of  silky  yellow  loam,  with 
plenty  of  turf  in  it,  or  a  mixture  of  common  garden  loam  and  leaf- 
mould,  equal  parts,  well  incorporated.  This  loam  or  loamy  mixture 
is  to  be  used  for  planting  the  conifers,  which  ought  not  to  be  planted 
in  soil  containing  recentl}'-  added  manure ;  and  the  object  of  laying 
it  in  heaps  is  to  have  it  ready  for  fiUiug  in  wherever  trees  of  the 
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coniferous  order  are  introduced,  as  in  planting  these  the  soil  taken 
out  of  the  holes  may  be  spread  over  the  surface,  and  the  loam  used 
instead  to  close  in  their  roots. 

There  are  two  important  points  to  bear  in  mind  in  improving  the 
plantations  under  trees.  First,  to  place  the  most  beautiful  shrubs 
next  the  walk,  and  to  give  richness  to  the  foreground,  using  the  less 
attractive  to  fill  in  the  rear,  and  make  a  dense  background  of  dark 
foliage.  When  the  jjlanting  has  been  completed,  the  great  secret  of 
success  will  be  to  give  abundance  of  water.  As  soon  as  the  trees 
overhead  are  in  full  leaf,  all  ordinary  showers  will  be  prevented 
reaching  the  ground  below.  It  is  at  that  period  the  shrubs  usually 
begin  to  decline,  and  if  not  assisted  some  are  sure  to  perish.  Once 
or  twice  a  w^ek,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  roots  of 
the  newly-plauted  shrubs  should  be  liberally  watered,  those  at  the 
back  first,  and  so  on  to  the  front ;  to  every  one  should  be  given  at 
least  a  pailful,  and  the  larger  specimens  will  require  two  or  three 
pailfuls  each.  "VYhen  this  part  of  the  watering  is  done,  there  should 
be  thrown  over  them  a  smart  shower  from  the  garden  engine,  to  wet 
the  foliage,  and  if  the  leaves  are  at  all  sooty,  wash  them  clean  by 
throwing  the  water  on  with  some  force.  Watering  in  this  fashion 
from  the  beginning  of  May  till  the  middle  of  August  will  have  a 
surprising  efiect ;  the  shrubs  will  by  that  time  be  clothed  with  ample 
and  glossy  i'oliage,  and  there  need  be  no  more  artificial  watering  till 
May  comes  round  again;  but  it  ought  to  be  repeated  every  year  for 
ever,  if  it  is  desired  to  have  luxuriant  underwood.  It  is  drought, 
and  not  shade,  that  kills  vegetation  under  trees. 

In  autumn  there  should  be  a  mulch  of  half-rotten  dung,  about 
three  inches  thick,  laid  down  over  the  whole  piece;  and  if  the  littery 
part  of  this  is  unsightly,  throw  a  little  soil  over  to  hide  it,  or,  better 
still,  use  short  dung  nearly  rotten ;  this  does  not  offend  the  eye,  and 
is  nearly  as  good  as  that  a  few  degrees  less  decomposed.  The  large 
trees  so  completely  exhaust  the  soil,  that  there  must  be  liberal 
manuring,  and  the  addition  of  fresh  loam  and  leaf-mould  for  the 
conifers,  or  it  is  impossible  there  should  ever  be  much  success  in 
forming  handsome  shrubberies  under  trees. 

We  will  now  indicate  the  species  and  varieties  to  be  depended 
upon  for  luxuriant  growth  under  the  shade  of  trees,  appending  to 
each  a  few  words  of  description  as  a  guide  to  amateurs,  who  might 
not  otherwise  know  which  to  select  to  suit  their  purposes. 

Pbiyets. — We  place  these  first,  because  they  are  the  cheapest 
and  most  generally  useful  for  planting  under  trees,  and  are  very 
attractive  when  they  attain  to  a  good  size  and  flower  freely.  Ligus' 
trum  vulgare,  the  common  privet,  makes  such  long  rods  when  in  a 
young  state  that  it  requires  to  be  boldly  pruned  back  every  spring  to 
promote  a  bushy  habit.  There  are  white  and  yellow  berried  varieties 
of  the  common  privet  well  worth  growing.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  when  grown  in  deep  shadow  they  do  not  usually 
fruit  freely.  Of  the  choicer  kinds  of  privet  we  can  strongly  recom* 
mend  Ligustrum  lucidum  seiwpervirens^  a  most  beautiful  shrub  with 
glossy  leaves,  and  abundance  of  flowers  in  June.  This  and  L. 
Japonicum  bear  shade  well ;  they  require  a  sheltered  position,  and 
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may  be  left  to  grow  almost  as  they  please.  The  last  named  is  ex- 
quisitely beautiful,  but  unfortunately  rather  tender ;  the  winter  of 
18G0  destroyed  all  our  specimens,  which  were  remarkably  handsome, 
and  flowered  most  profusely.  The  new  L.  Coriaceum  is  a  fine,  dark, 
solemn  species,  like  a  holly. 

PniLLTiiEAS. — These  slow-growing,  hardy,  and  handsome  trees 
bear  with  shade,  smoke,  and  poor  soil  as  w^ell  as  any  that  have  place 
in  our  gardens.  They  are  the  best  of  all  subjects  to  grow  as  dwarf 
standards  on  lawns ;  and  as  shade  agrees  with  them,  they  are  well 
adapted  to  take  the  place  of  Portugal  Laurel,  Bay,  and  other  ever- 
greens used  for  promenade  work  where  the  aspect  is  not  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  the  Cerasus  tribe.  The  best  for  general  purposes 
are  Phillyrea  anc/iistifolia,  P.  latlfolia,  P.  lirjustrifolia,  or  privet- 
leaved,  F.  penclula,  with  graceful  drooping  habit,  and  P.  huxifolia, 
or  box-leaved.  The  one  first  named  is  most  commonly  used,  and 
forms  dense  masses  of  rich  dark  green  verdure,  requiring  no  pruning 
at  all. 

Berbereies. — Here  is  a  genus  of  shrubs  possessing  the  highest 
qualifications  for  purposes  of  ornament ;  and  all  the  grander  ever- 
green species  do  better  under  trees  than  in  the  open ;  in  fact,  they 
require  to  be  constantly  in  the  shade.  The  soil  in  which  these 
thrive  best  is  a  deep,  rich,  moist,  sandy  loam,  and  to  have  abundance 
of  water  overhead  and  at  the  roots.  Among  the  species  the  noblest 
of  all  is  Berleris  Japonica,  which  for  magnificence  of  foliage  has 
no  equal  among  hard}'-  shrubs.  It  naturally  grows  in  the  form  of 
a  dense  bush,  with  large  pinnated  leaves  of  hard  texture  and  a  lively 
green  hue.  Our  specimens  of  it  are  now  covered  with  spikes  of 
flower-buds,  which  will  open  at  the  first  break  of  spring  weather, 
and  soon  be  succeeded  by  bunches  of  grape-like  berries  covered  with 
a  lovely  bloom.  Two  other  noble  large-leaved  species  which  thrive 
under  trees  are  B.  Bealii  and  B.  intermedia.  Por  warm  sheltered 
gardens,  B.  Nepalensis  is  most  beautiful,  and  B.  Fortuni  is  well 
worth  having,  but  both  these  are  rather  tender.  One  of  the  liveKest 
of  flowering  shrubs  is  B.  Darwinii,  which  blooms  abundantly,  and 
of  which  we  had  spikes  of  bloom  sent  us  on  Christmas-day  from 
a  Devonshire  correspondent.  One  of  the  cheapest  for  common 
purposes,  and  a  really  beautiful  species,  though  not  equal  to  those 
already  named,  is  B.  aciidfolium^  well  adapted  to  plant  in  quantity 
in  town  gardens,  and  to  form  game  covers  or  belts  for  screening  off 
the  compost  yard  or  kitchen  garden.  We  could  name  others,  but 
these  are  the  best  for  planting  under  trees. 

Hollies  of  all  kinds  thrive  to  perfection  under  trees.  They  re- 
quire a  dry  sandy  soil,  and  in  damp  undrained  clays  should  be  planted 
on  prepared  mounds  above  the  level.  The  common  holly.  Ilex 
aqicifoUuM,  forms  rich  masses  of  dark  green  foliage,  and  the  variegated 
kinds  are  among  the  most  elegant  of  all  shrubs  for  fore-courts, 
terraces,  and  choice  positions,  as  they  are  lively  in  the  winter,  and 
once  properly  planted  take  care  of  themselves,  and  rarely  require 
any  sort  of  pruning.  I.  halearica  is  a  smooth-leaved  holly  of  free 
growth ;  1.  latlfolia  is  a  noble  tree  with  large  leathery  leaves,  but 
rather  tender  ;  /.  Slieppardi  lias  broad-toothed  leaves  of  an  intensely 
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rich  shade  of  bluish-green,  and  does  not  bear  the  shade  so  well  as 
the  commoner  kinds,  so  should  be  placed  on  the  outer  skirts  of  the 
plantation,  where  there  is  a  moderate  exposure  to  light  and  rain. 
The  Dalioon  holly  is  quite  at  liome  in  the  shade,  and  makes  a  noble 
specimen. 

Box. — A]l  the  species  and  varieties  of  Buxus  do  well  in  the 
shade,  and  are  always  beautiful;  the  variegated  kinds  are  lovely 
shrubs  for  giving  relief  to  broad  masses  of  dark  foliage,  and  may 
be  used  where  scarcely  anything  else  would  grow.  Most  of  the 
kinds  in  cultivation  are  varieties  of  Buxus  sempervirens.  The  elegant 
large-leaved  box,  B.  haleariciis,  forms  a  round-headed  bush,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  formal  planting  on  account  of  its  symmetry  and 
fine  character,  but  it  is  rather  tender.  The  winter  of  i860  destroyed 
numbers  of  it. 

Geislinia. — There  arc  two  or  three  species  of  this  known,  but 
only  one  needs  mention  here,  Grislinia  littoralis,  a  fast-growing 
shrub,  with  somewhat  the  habit  of  a  Enoni/mus,  but  vastly  more 
beautiful ;  the  leaves  of  a  bright  rich  green,  and  as  glossy  as  if 
varnished.  It  likes  a  rich  soil,  but  abhors  damp,  and  is  so  far  tender 
that  it  ought  never  to  be  planted  in  an  exposed  situation. 

EuoNTMUS.  —  The  common  coral-berried  shrub,  Euonymics 
EuropcBus,  will  grow  in  the  poorest  soil  and  the  darkest  position 
that  can  be  found  for  it,  and  still  grow  well  and  bear  berries 
abundantly.  Unfortunately,  it  is  deciduous,  and  we  are  chiefly 
thinking  of  evergreens  now.  E.  Japonica,  the  well-known  evergreen 
which  supersedes  the  holly  in  London  gardens,  is  a  first-rate  subject 
to  plant  in  the  shade.  Small  cuttings  put  in  in  July,  and  kept 
bushy  by  nipping  out  the  points  of  the  shoots,  will  after  a  year's 
growth  make  a  good  substitute  for  box  edging,  where  it  is  found 
difficult  to  keep  box  in  good  order.  The  silver  and  gold  varieties 
do  not  prosper  so  well  under  trees  as  the  common  kind,  but  of  the 
two  the  silver-striped  soonest  makes  a  good-sized  bush  ;  the  golden 
varieties  are  charming  subjects  for  pot  culture. 

CoNiFEES. — There  are  very  few  of  these  that  do  any  good  under 
the  shade  of  trees.  The  species  of  Abies,  Pinus,  Ficea,  etc.,  etc., 
soon  perish,  no  matter  what  care  be  bestowed  upon  them,  if  they 
are  planted  in  such  positions  as  we  are  now  providing  for.  But  we 
can  recommend  a  few,  and  those  with  confidence.  In  fact,  the  first 
we  have  to  name  of  this  section  is  the  best  plant  known  to  grow 
under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  it  never  attains  to  such  beauty  else- 
where as  in  deep  shadow,  and  it  will  take  care  of  itself  if  planted 
in  fresh  loam  or  clay.  This  most  valuable  of  the  conifers  for  this 
purpose  is  Taxus  adpressa,  a  dwarf-growing  yew  which  grows  in  the 
form  of  a  large  shallow  cup,  or  with  a  tabular  head  regularly  spread 
out,  and  densely  clothed  with  small  leaves  of  the  deepest  shade  of 
green.  Another  good  yew  for  the  purpose  is  Taxus  Canadense^ 
plants  of  which  we  had  for  a  period  of  six  years  in  a  position  which 
would  almost  have  starved  privets,  and  they  have  formed  graceful 
half-weeping  trees,  with  foliage  not  quite  so  dark  as  is  usual  with 
yews.  In  a  similar  position,  the  common  yew,  T.  haccata,  has  several 
times  perished,  and  the  Irish  yew  has  done  no  good.     Two  more 
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conifers  for  the  purpose  are  Juniperus  sdbinoides  and  /.  tammnsci- 
folia.  The  elegant  /.  Virginiana,  Hispanica,  etc.,  so  well  adapted 
for  Ibrmal  planting,  are  of  no  use  under  trees  ;  tliey  become  in  a 
few  years  mere  ghosts  of  their  former  selves.  Of  Arbor  vitas  we 
can  only  recommend  one,  and  that  is  Thuia  plicata,  and  this  will 
not  thrivein  the  most  shady  positions.  It  may  startle  growers  of 
conifers  to  learn  that  the  noble  Cedrus  Deodara  is  almost  as  well 
adapted  to  plant  in  the  shade  as  any  tree  we  possess.  Of  course  it 
would  in  time  fight  for  pre-eminence  with  the  trees  that  shadowed 
its  infancy,  but  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  would  keep  within  bounds, 
and  form  a  graceful  ornament  in  a  shaded  plantation.  We  must 
confess  that  we  have  been  surprised  at  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  trial  of  this  grandest  of  forest  trees  as  a  shrub  for  con- 
fined and  shaded  positions. 

Ameeicans. — For  the  front  of  a  plantation  shaded  by  large 
trees,  a  selection  of  Wiododendrons  and  Kalmias  will  constitute  a 
grand  and  interesting  feature.  A  moderate  amount  of  shade  suits 
them,  and  in  that  position  they  must  have  a  suitable  soil,  and  if 
sheltered  from  rains,  abundance  of  artificial  watering  during  their 
growing  season.  If  planted  to  form  a  belt,  the  soil  should  be  taken 
out  in  a  trench  four  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep.  This  trench 
should  be  filled  with  good  turfy  bog,  or  a  mixture  of  half  peat  and 
half  silky  loam,  or  half  peat  and  half  leaf-mould,  with  no  animal 
manure.  The  showiest  kinds  for  the  purpose  are  Ivyhrid  Bhododen- 
drons  and  Kcilmia  latifolia.  In  the  front  of  such  a  belt  might  be 
planted  Shimmia  Japonica,  Gaultheria  Sliallon,  Perneffyas,  Ledums, 
Andromedas,  Rhododendron  Tauricicm  and  Ciliatum,  and  a  few  other 
choice  small-growing  peat  plants. 

SuRrACi^'Q  Plaxts. — The  common  English  Ivy  and  common 
Feriwinkle  are  the  two  best  plants  for  surfacing  mounds  and  the  soil 
between  shrubs  under  trees.  If  walls,  old  stumps,  or  trellises 
require  to  be  clothed,  Irish  Ivy  {Hedera  helix  Hibernica)  and  the 
large-leaved  Ivy  {H.  Megneriana)  have  a  fine  effect.  S.  H. 


MANAGEMEAT  OE  GOLD  FISH. 

|AYING  received  a  great  many  letters  on  the  subject  of 
gold  fish,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  such  favourites  of 
the  home  ought  to  be  treated  of  in  these  pages  for  the 
benefit  of  many  who  find  it  difficult  to  preserve  their 
pets  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  first  difficulty  occurs  at  starting;  for,  be  it  known,  that 
gold  fish  are  raised  for  the  market  in  much  the  same  way  as  winter 
cucumbers — that  is  to  say,  they  are  bred  in  heat — for  the  gold  carp 
rejoices  in  a  bath  of  from  80  to  near  100  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ; 
and  the  fish  so  produced  are  known  in  the  market  as  "  hot-water 
fish."  These  hot- water  fish  are  very  often  queer  things;  some  of 
them  have  broken  backs,  some  double  tails,  many  are  without  the 
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dorsal-fin,  and  some  are  "  awful  about  the  head  ;"  in  fact,  hot-water 
fish  are  of  all  shapes  and  colours — some  very  lovely,  others  much 
deformed.  As  might  be  expected,  when  fish  so  bred  are  transferred 
to  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  season,  and  left  to  brave 
it  out,  they  succumb  to  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  and  show  their 
(silver  bellies  to  the  sky.  If,  therefore,  gold  fish  are  to  be  kept  in 
water  not  artificially  heated,  what  are  known  as  "  cold  fish  "  must  be 
secured  ;  at  all  events,  the  others  should  be  bought  only  in  summer 
time,  so  that  they  may  sufi'er  a  slighter  shock,  and  get  used  to  the 
climate  by  degrees,  before  winter. 

Auotlier  matter  of  importance  is  the  water  itself.  If  I  had  not 
received  so  many  letters  on  the  subject,  I  should  never  have  dreamt 
of  folks  attempting  to  keep  fish  in  ram-ivater !  It  is  really  absurd  ; 
one  might  as  well  expect  a  poor  mouse  to  live  its  time  out  under 
the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  Eain-water  is  deficient  in 
the  first  elements  of  fish  life,  namely,  oxygen — or,  rather,  its  free 
oxygen  is  not  in  a  proper  form  to  afford  them  support ;  and  it  also 
wants  earthy  matter,  such  as  is  always  plentiful  in  river-water. 
But  suppose  you  have  no  river-water,  then  you  must  turn  the  rain- 
water into  river-water,  and  the  process  is  very  simple.  Fix  a  filter 
over  a  large  pan,  into  the  pan  throw  a  handful  of  old  mortar  and  a 
spadeful  of  garden  mould  that  is  free  from  any  decayed  matter  or 
manure  ;  filter  the  rain-water  on  to  the  earthy  mixture,  and  let  it 
stand  a  few  days,  then  filter  it  again  into  the  vessel  in  which  the 
fish  are  to  be  kept,  and  it  will  be  nearly  as  good  as  the  purest  of 
river-water  for  them.  To  prepare  hard  spring-water,  it  is  generally 
only  necessary  to  expose  it  in  an  open  vessel  for  a  few  days,  when 
the  salts  that  cause  it  to  be  "hard"  will  be  deposited,  the  water 
warmed,  and  rendered  suitable. 

Of  course  we  now  come  to  the  question  about  changing  the 
water.  If  much  trouble  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  water  for  the 
fishes,  who  will  care  to  take  such  trouble  daily  ?  Ay  !  there's  the 
rub.  If  you  want  your  fishes  to  live,  you  must  not  change  the  water 
at  all.  Kature  does  not  change  the  water,  but  she  plants  a  number 
of  vegetables  in  her  lakes  and  streams  ;  and  if  you  wish  your  golden 
pets  to  be  healthy  and  happy,  you  must  do  the  same.  No  matter 
what  kind  of  vessel  you  may  choose  to  keep  gold  fish  in,  and  no 
matter  what  shells,  or  blocks  of  granite,  or  rock  crystal  you  may 
use  for  ornament,  the  beauty  of  the  scene  will  be  enhanced  by  the 
immersion  in  the  lymph  of  a  few  appropriate  plants.  Get  a  few 
stems  of  the  common  Anacharis^  or  the  water  starwort  (Chard), 
Vallisneria,  Nitella,  or  the  noble  water  soldier — in  fact,  any  of  the 
more  elegant  aquatics — and  fix  them  at  the  bottom  by  means  of  a 
pebble  attached  to  their  lower  stems  by  means  of  a  strip  of  bast, 
and  they  will  soon  take  root  if  a  few  clean  pebbles  are  thrown  in,^ 
and  in  a  few  weeks'  time  will  sprout  in  all  directions,  and  form  a 
rich  green  forest  under  water,  giving  shade  to  the  fishes  and  sup- 
plying them  with  oxygen,  so  that  the  water  never  need  be  changed. 
Should  the  glass  get  coated  with  a  green  slime,  it  will  be  easy  to 
remove  it  by  means  of  a  sponge  ;  and  if  the  vessel  is  emptied  for 
alterations,  use  the  same  water,  unless   it   is   really    discoloured. 
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Changing  the  water  kills  more  gold  fish  than  any  other  cause,  the 
hardiest  fishes  cannot  stand  it ;  and  as  to  purity,  it  needs  only  a 
little  patience  at  first,  and  the  water  will  keep  pure  for  years. 

The  next  point  is  as  to  feeding.  There  are  some  folks  who 
never  feed  gold  fish,  "  they  have  been  told  not  to."  Eemember  how 
the  Frenchman's  horse  broke  down,  though  fed  with  diminishing 
rations.  No  animal  can  live  long  if  not  fed  at  all.  "  But  they 
eat  the  insects  in  the  water !"  Eat  fiddlesticks  !  Just  consider, 
here  are  half-a-dozen  fishes,  weighing  eacli  a  quarter  of  a  pound. 
Where  is  the  food  to  support  them  in  that  bright  liquid  ?  In  ponds 
they  find  a  thousand  things  to  eat,  which  few  ladies  would  like  to 
see  in  their  fish  globes  ;  but  in  such  an  artificial  state  they  must  be 
fed,  or  perish.  G-ive  them  the  crumb  of  brown  bread,  now  and  then, 
gentles,  flies,  or  a  little  millet  seed  or  boiled  rice.  It  is  important 
to  give  them  only  as  much  as  they  are  likely  to  consume  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  because  if  food  lies  about  long,  it  taints  the 
water  and  spoils  its  brilliancy.  A  little  observation  will  soon  aff'ord 
a  rule  for  the  quantity,  in  accordance  with  the  number  and  size  of 
the  fishes.  If  water  snails  are  kept,  the  young  of  the  snails  will  be 
greedily  eaten  by  tlie  fishes,  and  afi"ord  them  a  very  suitable  food — 
carp  of  all  kinds  being  very  partial  to  young  snails ;  the  snails  are 
useful,  too,  in  keeping  down  all  obnoxious  growths  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  glass.  For  ornamental  purposes  the  best  snails  are  Plano7'his 
Cornells,  nitidus,  and  contortis,  and  JPaludina  vivipara.  Any  of  the 
species  of  fresh  water  mussels  are  ornamental,  and  highly  useful  in 
keeping  the  water  pure. 

Lastly,  do  not  expose  gold  fish  either  to  intense  sun  heat  in 
summer,  or  frost  in  winter.  They  are  really  tender,  but  must  not 
be  coddled.  In  their  native  pools  they  can  escape  from  the  glaring 
sun  to  some  green,  shadowy  depth,  but  in  globes  there  is  no  escape ; 
and  they  get  blinded,  and  boiled  pretty  often,  by  being  exposed  in 
globes  that  act  as  lenses,  in  windows  open  to  the  sun  for  hours 
together  in  high  summer.  S.  H. 


TEEE   MUEDEE. 


IjE  have  been  occupied  many  years  in  advising  the  public 
on  propagating,  planting,  pruning,  preserving,  and  im- 
proving trees  for  use  and  ornament,  and  by  way  of  a 
change  we  intend  now  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the 
art  of  killing  trees. 
We  advise,  then,  that  when  trees  are  purchased,  that  it  should  be 
as  late  as  possible  in  the  planting  season.  By  this  method  the 
purchaser  will  make  pretty  sure  of  obtaining  the  weakest  and  most 
ugly  of  the  stock  left  in  the  nursery,  after  all  the  foolish  people  who 
.like  to  keep  their  trees  have  had  their  pick.  When  the  trees  arrive 
home,  lay  them  anywhere,  and  be  sure  their  roots  are  not  covered. 
The  more  the  air,  frost,  and  sunshine  act  on  their  roots  the  better. 
When  they  are  planted,  take  care  to  have  the  ground  in  a  wet,  pasty 
condition  ;  do  not  prune  them  )  let  all  the  bruised  and  jagged  parts 
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of  tbe  roots  remain  ;  plant  them  very  deep,  do  not  tread  them  firm, 
and  take  care  not  to  stake  them. 

They  will  certainly  begin  to  grown  rather  late  in  the  spring,  and 
endeavour  to  overcome  the  various  impediments  to  their  well-doing 
■which  have  been  imposed  upon  them  by  the  first  condition?.  This 
lengthens  out  the  process  of  killing,  and  increases  the  interest  of  the 
task.  Dig  about  their  roots  frequently  all  the  summer.  If  they  are 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  crop  as  near  to  them  as  possible.  You  may 
as  well  have  plenty  of  cabbages  and  cauliflowers  off  the  same  ground 
as  the  apple  and  pear  trees  occupy,  and  so  let  there  be  no  scruples 
about  using  the  spade  where  their  roots  run,  and  even  quite  close  to 
their  stems,  as  the  more  you  destroy  their  surface  fibres  the  better. 
It  will  not  kill  them  quickly,  but  only  cause  them  to  send  down  tap 
roots  into  the  cold  subsoil,  and  this  will  favour  disease,  which  in- 
creases the  fun.  If  they  are  in  the  border  next  the  grassplot,  you 
have  a  fine  opportunity  to  practise  a  little  torture.  Grow  climbers 
of  some  sort  at  the  root  of  every  tree — sweet-peas  will  do  very  well, 
or  honeysuckle,  convolvulus,  clematis  may  be  used  ;  and  to  train  them 
up  the  stems  use  wall  nails,  and  nail  up  the  trailing  plants  with 
shreds,  just  as  if  they  were  growing  on  a  wall.  This  will  make 
plenty  of  wounds  in  the  bark,  and  cause  canker  nicely.  Then,  if  any 
of  your  rifle-shooting  friends  want  practice,  let  them  aim  at  the  stems 
of  the  trees,  and  see  how  many  bullets  they  can  plant  in  the  wood ; 
a.nd  if  you  want  to  try  one  of  ISaynor's  knives  at  any  time,  scoop  out 
pieces  of  wood  from  the  stems.  If  a  branch  grows  where  you  do  not 
want  it,  snap  it  ofi";  if  there  is  any  fruit  produced,  knock  it  off  with 
a  heavy  stick — this  will  bruise  the  fruit  and  the  trees  at  the  same 
time,  and  serve  as  healtliy  exercise. 

One  very  eftectual  way  of  killing  is  largely  practised  in  suburban 
gardens.  It  is  slow  and  sure,  and  so  pays  well,  because  it  aftords  a 
ksting  amusement.  It  consists  in  periodically  raising  the  level  of 
tbe  soil  about  the  trees ;  say,  putting  on  six  inches  of  loam  this  year 
to  raise  the  level  of  a  bed  or  border  where  trees  are  planted.  Next 
year,  another  six  inches  of  old  mortar,  or  sand,  or  coal-ashes.  Per- 
haps the  next  year  a  high  bank  for  ferns,  and  so  on,  to  remove  the 
roots  of  the  trees  farther  and  farther  from  the  atmosphere  and  sun- 
shine. This  causes  gouty  swellings  in  the  branches,  then  canker, 
then  barrenness.  By-and-by  some  of  the  branches  die,  the  stem  dies 
on  one  side,  more  branches  perish,  and  the  head  of  the  tree  is  prettily 
sprinkled  with  dead  spray  and  feeble  slioots  that  do  not  grow  at  all. 
iSTow  ring  it  near  the  bottom,  and  make  the  ring  complete  all  round, 
and  at  least  four  inches  wide.  This  will  hasten  the  death  of  the  tree, 
and  you  may  have  the  pleasure  the  next  year  of  cutting  it  down,  and 
obtaining  a  cartload  of  firewood  as  a  reward  for  your  perseverance. 

Allow  young  trees  to  be  used  on  washing  days  to  tie  clothes-lines  to 
— such  a  service  is  worth  having,  as  it  tends  to  bruise  the  bark  and 
draw  the  tree  aside  out  of  the  perj^endicular,  which  is  a  nice  strain  on 
its  roots  and  very  advantageous.  Above  all  things,  when  transplant- 
ing make  short  work  of  it.  Just  open  the  soil  round  the  tree,  and 
chop  at  its  roots  freely,  and  then  tear  it  out  of  the  ground. 
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NEAV  HOSES  OF  186G-7. 

HE  roses  of  this  year  are  not  equal,  on  the  whola,  to  last  season's,  yet 
there  are  some  very  good  amongst  them,  and  hut  few  positively  bad. 
Charles  Yerdier  is  an  immense  advance ;  Madeline  Nonin  and  Monsieur 
Neman  are  fresh  in  colour  and  promising;  Antoine  Ducher  furnishes 
us  with  a  really  good  I'ose  in  the  way  of  William  Jesse.  Francois 
Treyyc  is  a  rich  brownish  dark,  original  in  colour;  Annie  Wood  and  Horace 
Vernet  are  good  additions  to  the  crimsons ;  Mrs.  George  Paul,  Paul  Yerdier, 
Souvenir  de  M.  Poll,  and  Thoriii,  to  the  different  shades  of  rose  colour.  Monsieur 
"Woolfield  is  exceptionally  good,  a  seedling,  doubtless,  from  Victor  Yerdier.  Of 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  a  seedling  named  and  selected  here,  we  can  report  most  favour- 
ably ;  it  is  the  biightest  colour  yet  attained.     All  of  these  can  be  recommended. 

In  the  second  section  of  hybrid  perpetuals  will  be  found  some  of  our  most 
deservedly  popular  roses.  We  cannot  dispense  with  our  old  established  favourites, 
Baronne  Prevost,  Anna  Alexieff,  Eugene  Appert,  and  other  useful  roses,  first  in  and 
last  out  of  flower.  They  make  splendid  free-blooming  standards  and  bedding  roses; 
and  the  vigorous  varieties  amongst  them  the  best  of  perpetual  climbers.  One  defect 
alone  excludes  them  from  the  first  section :  they  are  not  florists'  flowers — they  lack 
the  form  necessary  in  the  present  day  for  exhibition  roses. 

The  whole  of  the  hybrid  perpetuals  thrive  best  in  a  rich  soil,  and  require  close 
pruning,  regiilated  by  the  rate  of  growth.  The  strong  growers  form  excellent 
autumn-flowering  climbers  or  for  pillars;  when  so  used  they  need  but  little  pruning, 
leaving  the  shoots  of  a  good  length.— PawZ  and  Son,  Cheshunt  Nurseries. 


LUMINOSITY  OE  THE  EEAXINELLA. 

BY   DE.    HAHN. 

^f  HEN  the  daughter  of  Linnasus  one  evening  approached  the  flo-wers  of 
^t^l  Dictamnus  aibus  with  a  light,  a  little  flame  was  kindled,  without  in  any 
,VM  way  injuring  them.  The  experiment  was  afterwards  frequently  re- 
peated, buf  it  never  succeeded;  and  whilst  some  scientific  men  regarded 
the  whole  as  a  faulty  observation,  or  simply  a  delusion,  others  endea- 
voured to  explain  it  by  various  hypotheses.  One  of  them  especially,  which  tried 
to  account  for  the  phenomenon  by  assuming  that  the  plant  developed  hydrogen, 
found  much  favour.  At  present,  Avhen  this  hypothesis  has  become  untenable,  the 
inflammability  of  the  plant  is  mentioned  more  as  a  curiosum,  and  accounted  for  by 
the  presence  of  etheric  oil  in  the  flowers.  Peing  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  garden  in 
which  strong  healthy  plants  of  Dictamnus  albus  were  cultivated,  I  often  repeated 
the  experiment,  but  always  without  success,  and  I  already  began  to  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  observation  made  by  the  daughter  of  Linna3us,  when,  during  the 
dry  and  hot  summer  of  1857,  I  repeated  the  experiment  once  more,  fancying  that 
the  warm  weather  might  possibly  have  exercised  a  more  than  ordinary  eflect  upon 
the  plant.  I  held  a  lighted  match  close  to  an  open  flower,  but  again  without  result; 
in  bringing,  however,  the  match  close  to  some  other  blossoms,  it  approached  a  nearly 
faded  one,  and  suddenly  M'as  seen  a  reddish,  crackling,  strongly  shooting  flame, 
which  left  a  powerful  aromatic  smell,  and  did  not  injure  the  peduncle.  Since  then 
I  have  repeated  the  experiment  during  several  seasons,  and  even  during  wet,  cold 
summers  it  has  always  succeeded,  thus  clearly  proving  that  it  is  not  influenced  by 
the  state  of  tlie  weather.  In  doing  so  I  observed  the  following  results,  which  fully 
explain  the  phenomenon.  On  the  pedicels  and  peduncles  are  a  number  of  minute 
reddish-brown  glands,  secreting  etheric  oil.  These  glands  are  but  little  develoi)ed 
when  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  and  they  are  fully  grown  shortly  after  the  blossoms 
begin  to  fade,  shrivelling  up  when  the  fruit  begins  to  form.  For  this  reason  the 
experiment  can  succeed  only  at  that  limited  period  Avlien  the  flowers  are  fading. 
Best  adapted  for  the  purpose  are  those  panicles  which  have  done  flowering  at  the 
base,  and  still  have  a  icff  blossoms  at  the  top.  The  same  panicle  cannot  be  lighted 
twice.  The  rachis  is  uninjured  by  the  experiment,  beinj;-  too  green  to  take  fire, 
and  because  the  flame  runs  along  almost  as  quick  as  lightning,  becoming  extin- 
guished at  the  top,  and  diffusing  a  powerful  incense-like  smeU. 
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EAPID  CULTURE  OF  CYCLAMEN  PEESICUM. 

O  raise  a  stock  of  full-sized  bulbs  in  six  months  is  very  easy  for  those 
whohaveconvenience  to  do  it.  Prepare  a  number  of  shallow  boxes,  three 
inches  deep,  with  a  fe:y  drainage  boles  if  the  boxes  are  new;  no  drainage 
boles  if  old  and  slightly  cracked  boxes  are  used.  Seed-pans  willdo,  but  they 
are  heavy  to  lift  about,  andbeinground,takeup  moreroom  than  boxes.  A 
convenient  size  for  the  boxes  is  sixteen  inches  square.  They  can  be  packed  close 
together,  and  an  immense  number  of  plants  can  be  accommodated  in  a  small  space. 
Over  the  drainage  holes  place  hollow  crocks  ;  lay  down  half  an  inch  of  peat  lumps, 
toui^h  and  fibry.  Fill  up  to  the  brim  with  a  mixture  of  sand,  leaf-mould,  and  fibry 
peat,  or  very  turfy  yellow  loam,  equal  parts.  In  January  sow  the  seeds  singly,  three 
inches  apart  everyway.  Place  the  boxes  on  a  tank  or  bark  bed,  in  a  moist  tempera- 
ture of  GO'.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  show,  look  over  the  boxes,  and  wherever  a  seed 
has  missed  insert  another.  Keep  them  growing  steadily  till  March  ;  then  increase 
the  heat  to  70',  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  and  regular  waterings.  By  the 
end  of  May  they  will  have  formed  large  sound  thrifty  bulbs.  Remove  them  from  the 
bed  and  place  them  under  the  stages  of  the  bouse,  or  if  there  is  rpcm  to  spare -on  a 
table  in  the  greenhouse,  whence,  after  a  fortnight,  they  may  be  removed  to  a  frame 
or  pit.  Dry  them  off  gx-adually  and  ripen,  and  in  six  months  from  the  date  of  sowing 
they  will  be  hne  bulbs  to  flower  at  the  next  potting. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  BAEOMETEE. 

As  a  help  to  those  who  are  not  yet  versed  in  the  science  of  weatber,  we  append  a  few 
short  rules  that  may  serve  as  guides,  however  imperfect,  until  they  are  more 
advanced  in  this  interesting  and  useful  study. 

A   RISING   BAROMETER. 

A  "  rapid  "  rise  indicates  unsettled  weather. 

A  "gradual"  rise  indicates  settled  weather. 

A  "rise"  with  dry  air  and  cold  increasing  in  summer  indicates  wind  from 
northward  ;  and  if  rain  has  fallen,  better  weather  is  to  be  expected. 

A  "rise"  with  moist  air  and  a  low  temperature  indicates  wind  and  rain  from 
northward, 

A  "rise  "  with  southerly  wind  indicates  fine  weather. 

A    STEADY    BAROMETER. 

"With  dry  air  and  a  seasonable  temperature,  indicates  a  continuance  of  very  fine 
weather. 

A   EALLIXG   BAROMETER. 

A  "  rapid  "  fall  indicates  stormy  weather. 

A  "  rapid  "  fall  with  westerly  wind  indicates  stormy  weather  from  northward. 

A  '*  fall  "  with  a  northerly  wind  indicates  storm,  with  rain  and  hail  in  summer, 
aud  snow  in  winter. 

A  "  fall"  with  increased  moisture  in  the  air  and  the  heat  increasing  indicates 
■wind  and  rain  from  southward. 

A  "fall"  with  dry  air  and  cold  increasing  in  winter  indicates  snow. 

A  "  fall "  after  very  calm  and  warm  weather  indicates  rain  with  squ\lly 
weather. — Negretti  and  Zambra. 


Vakiegated  leaved  plaxts. — C.  C.  Stcdson.—Mr.  Lowe's  work  on  "  Beau- 
tiful Leaved  Plants"  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Groombridge  and  Sons.  Messrs. 
Bell  and  Daldy  have  commenced  the  publication  of  a  new  illustrated  work  on  the 
subject,  the  description  in  which  will  be  written  by  Mr.  Hibberd.  It  will  be  pub- 
lished in  monthly  parts  at  Is.  each. 
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HOW  TO  USE  THE  THERMOMETER. 

ITH  a  view  of  preventing  any  erroneous  readings,  I  wish  to  give  your 
readers  a  few  hints,  and  to  enable  them  to  correct  their  thennometers 
when  out  of  order.  I  refer  especially  to  Eutherford'srazwimwrn  thermometer. 
Many  persons  have  put  their  thermometers  out  of  order  by  laying  them 
down  flat,  or  by  allowing  the  top  end  to  be  lower  than  the  bulb._  The 
fluid  has  become  separated,  and  an  air  bubble  has  crept  into  the  fluid,  which  in  cold 
■weather  has  receded  into  the  bulb,  causing  the  thermometer  to  read  higher  than  it 
should  do.  Another  source  of  error  is  when  the  indicating  fluid  has,  by  reason  of 
its  having  been  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  summer,  become  condensed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube,  mostly  "under  the  brass  loop;  when  this  is  the  case  the 
thermometer  will  indicate  lower.  I  have  seen  as  much  as  10'  of  fluid  thus  con- 
densed in  a  colourless  state,  which  is  not  easily  detected.  The  following  simple  rules 
will  set  ill  perfect  order  any  instrument  so  deranged. 

Take  the  upper  end  of  the  thermometer  firmly  in  the  right  hand,  and  swing  it 
violently  (bulb  downwards)  at  arm's  length  ;  the  chances  are  that  -with  half-a-dozen 
such  oscillations  the  iustrument  is  put  in  perfect  order.  If  the  contrary  be  the  case, 
take  the  bulb  end  in  your  right  hand,  and  gently  strike  the  top  part  of  the  thermometer 
on  the  palm  of  your  left ;  continue  this,  holding  the  thermometer  upright,  and  all  the 
bubbles  will  disappear. 

The  great  risk  in  carriage  in  sending  an  instrument  to  be  adjusted,  and  the  sim- 
plicity with  which  the  operation  is  performed,  induce  me  to  askvour  insertion  of  the 
foregoing.  I  append  my  name,  for,  as  I  am  supposed  to  know  something  about  tlier- 
mometers,  my  suggestions  may  be  acted  upon  by  ^^our  readers. — H.  K^egretti. 


Propagation  of  Centaurea  ragvsixa,  caxdidissima,  gtmxocarpa,  ktc. — 
These  are  considered  very  difiicult  to  propagate,  but  like  many  other  subjects  that 
are  reputed  difiiculties  the  propagation  is  a  very  simple  matter  when  you  know  lioio 
to  do  it.  As  the  Centaureas  are  the  grandest  of  all  the  silvery-leaved  bedders  we  pos- 
sess, and  among  the  most  aristocratic  plants  known,  a  paragraph  on  their  propagation 
■will  probably  be  acceptable  both  to  private  growers  and  to  many  in  the  trade.  One 
difficulty  is  to  get  shoots  long  enough  for  insertion  in  the  soil  of  the  cutting  pans. 
This  difficulty  is  to  be  got  over  by  taking  the  plants  from  the  greenhouse  to  the  stove 
in  February  ten  days  before  making  the  cuttings.  The  heat  will  lengthen  the  shoots, 
and  as  soon  as  tbey  are  long  enough  to  cut  take  them.  The  soil  for  the  cutting  pans 
should  be  peat  ivithout  the  fibre  one  half,  silver-sand  one  half;  mix  this  thoroughly, 
and  then  put  it  in  an  oven,  and  let  it  hake,  hut  not  hum,  till  completely  dessicated. 
Dibble  in  the  cuttings  and  put  bell-glasses  over;  keep  on  bottom  heat ;  give  no 
■water  for  three  weeks,  then  wet  them  moderately,  and  they  will  throw  out  shoots 
immediately,  and  a  week  after  may  be  potted  in  thimbles  or  thumbs. 

Laxtaxas. — These  are  so  commonly  grown  as  annuals,  that  few  cultivators  are 
aware  of  the  stately  dimensions  to  which  they  attain  when  treated  as  evergreen 
shrubs,  and  grown  on  from  year  to  year.  Lantanas  are  usually  regarded  as  stove 
plants  ;  yet  most  gardeners  can  grow  them  well  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  and  durmg 
the  height  of  summer  they  may  be  safely  planted  in  the  open  ground,  or  used  as 
pot  plants  for  the  decoration  of  balconies,  etc.  The  soil  required  is  a  light  and 
rather  peaty  mixture  ;  the  exact  composition  is  of  no  consequence  ;  half  peat  and 
half  loam  will  dj,  so  wmU  a  mixture  of  nice  friable  yellow  loam,  with  a  third  part 
or  even  half  part  of  leaf-mould.  To  be  well  drained  is  essential ;  and  while 
growing  they  require  abundance  of  water.  The  principal  difficulty  appears  to  be 
the  keeping  of  Lantanas  during  winter.  What  they  require  is  a  certain  degree  of 
warmth  ;  if  kept  too  cold,  they  become  mildewed  and  miserable,  and  perhaps  die 
at  the  collar  ;  but  if  never  in  a  temperature  colder  than  40',  and  averaging  not 
lower  than  45\  will  take  no  harm,  and  it  matters  not  whether  the  situation  be  a 
sunny  window  or  a  shelf  in  a  greenhouse,  heated  with  hot-water  pipes,  tor  in  truth 
Lantanas  are  very  accommodating  as  window  plants.  The  following  are  six  beautiful 
varieties  : — Adolyhe  Hioass,  gold  yellow  ;  Crocea  superha,  orange  and  red,  and  a 
capital  bedder  ;  Delicaiissima,  pinky-lilac,  a  good  bedder  ;  FilUoni,  rose-violet, 
vellow  centre;  Fulgens  imitabilis,  yellow,  cha-.iging  to  orange-tinted  crimson; 
Monsieur  Rendatler,  shaded  rose  and  salmon ;  Victoria,  pure  white  ;  Xanthma 
superha,  yellow  and  scarlet. 
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NEW  PLANTS. 

^~  AXCIIESIA  XOBILIS  {L'lllust.  Hort.,  t.  528).— We  register  tliis  figure 

"^^i'      for  the  sake  of  the  completeness  of  our  record,  but  the  plant  lias  been 
already  described. 

Pelargoxium  SorvEXiR  i>E  WiLHELMA  {V Illitst.  Hovt.y  t.  529). — 
A  large  rough  tlower  of  very  ungainly  form,  the  top  petals  marked  with 
a  large  rayed  blotch  of  purple,  the  lower  petals  with  small  purplish  spots  on  a  rosy 
blush  ground.  It  is  described  as  flowering  freely  at  all  seasons,  and  if  adapted  for 
forcing,  will  be  useful,  as,  in  spite  of  its  poor  form,  it  is  a  pleasing  variety. 

RnoDODEXDKON  GRXATissiMUM  {V Illust.  HoH.,  t.  530). — A  fine  garden  hybrid, 
the  flowers  in  large  trusses  expanding  fully,  the  petals  edged  with  lilac,  top  petals 
spotted  orange  brown,  throat  nearly  white  ;  a  very  beautiful  variety  for  the  Ame- 
rican garden  or  for  forcing. 

Dkac-ena  Mookei,  syn.  Caxodbacox  termixalis  var.  Moorei  ;  syn.  Dixacm^^a. 
TEKMixALis  QUOEUMDAM  {V lUust.  HoH.^  t.  532). — Liliacese.  This  is  a  variety  of 
the  well- knov/n  Z);'ac<^H(2  ^er;7^^»(2/^5.  It  is  cliaracterized  by  an  upright  habit,  the 
leaf  stems  are  of  a  briiliunt  purplish  red  colour,  and  the  leaves  a  rich  purplish, 
bronze. 

Camellia  ViTiorao  E^niAxrELLE  II.  {Vlllust.  Kort.,  t.  533). — A  large  flower- 
ing variety,  the  flowers  have  rather  pointed  petals,  the  prevailing  colour  is  a  soft 
blush,  but  every  petal  has  a  blotch  of  brigtt  rosy  pink  at  the  base.  A  delicate, 
pleasing  flower. 

liiLiiM  Leichtlixii,  Max  LeicMlirCs  Lily  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5673). — LiliaccEe. 
A  beautiful  lily,  received  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  and  Sons  from  Japan,  along  with  bulbs 
of  L.  auratunu  The  flower  resembles  iiyrinum  in  form,  but  differs  in  colour,  and 
the  plant  dift'ers  in  having  a  more  graceful  habit  and  scattered  leaves.  The  stem 
rises  two  to  three  feet  high,  the  leaves  are  alternate,  linear  lanceolate,  and  recurved, 
pale  bright  green.  Flowers  solitary  in  specimens  hitherto  flowered,  four  inches  in 
diameter,  pale  golden  yellow,  spotted  with  small  oblong  patches  of  clear  red  purple 
or  maroon-brown,  anthers  yellowish  brown  or  purplish.  An  interesting  and  beau- 
tiful addition  to  a  charming  family. 

CcELoavxE  Hi'MiLis,  Dwarf  £leione  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5674). — Orchidacese.  A 
pretty  little  plant,  met  with  in  Nepaul  and  Bhotan,  at  an  elevation  of  seven  to  eight 
thousand  feet.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  bottle-shaped,  the  flowers  occur  singly,  they 
are  white,  tinged  with  ruse,  the  inner  part  of  the  lip  being  richly  painted  with 
crimson. 

Begoxia  Claekei,  Major  Trevor  Clarices  Begonia  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5675). — 
Begoniaceae.  This  differs  from  the  beautiful  B.  Veitchii  in  being  a  caulescent 
branched  plant,  with  larger,  deep  rose-colourtd  flowers. 

Cymbidium  Huttoxi,  Mr.  Huttons  CymUditim  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5676). — 
— Orcliidacese.  This  differs  greatly  from  the  best  known  species  of  the  geuus  to 
which  it  is  referred.  It  is  a  native  of  Java,  from  whence  it  was  obtained  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Son.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  elongate,  the  leaves  in  pairs,  the  flowers  in 
a  ten  (or  more)  flowered  raceme,  the  prevailing  colours  rich  brown  and  olive  green. 

Calceolaria  pisacomexsis,  Orange  Red  Calceolaria  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5677). — 
Scrophularineie.  This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  calceolarias  that  has  been  intro- 
duced for  many  years  ;  too  large,  perhaps,  to  be  considered  at  present  as  a  bed- 
ding plant,  it  must  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  a  grand  acquisition  for  the  flower 
garden.  The  plant  is  tall  and  stout,  the  leaves  one  to  two  inches  long,  ovate-coi'date, 
the  cymes  very  numerous  and  many-flowered,  the  flowers  somewhat  papilionaceous 
in  appearance,  the  colour  rich  orange,  passing  into  orange  red. 

Dexdrobium  BE.NSONiiE,  Mrs.  Benson's  Dendrobe  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5679). — 
Orchidacea?.  A  beautiful  plant,  most  closely  allied  to  D.  nodatum.  The  flowers 
are  two  inches  in  diameter,  snow  v/hite  except  the  lip,  which  has  bro.id,  deep  golden 
yellow  disks  ;   two  purple  spots  near  the  base. 

Saccolabium  Huttoxi,  Mr.  Sutton's  Saccolahium  {Bot.  Mag,.,  t.  5681). — 
Orchidaceas.  A  very  distinct  and  fine  species,  jroducing  grand  spikes  of  flowers  of 
a  rich  rosy  purple  coloar. 
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GAEDEX  GUIDE  EOE  JANUAEY. 

This  is  a  dead  time,  and  there  is  almost  nothing  to  be  done  out  of  doors  except  on 
those  rare  occasions  when  the  weather  is  genial  and  open,  and  the  ground  is  neither 
frozen  norsoddened.  Then  planting  may  go  on,  manure  may  be  carried  and  spread, 
and  peas  and  beans  be  sown.  In  plant-houses  there  is  not  much  work  to  do,  but 
what  little  there  is  should  be  dons  with  care,  for  tender  plants  will  not  bear  careless 
treatment  with  sucli  impunity  now  as  in  the  summer  time.  It  will  soon  be  time  for 
the  cultivator  of  bedding  plants  to  start  old  stools  of  verbenas,  petunias,  centaureas, 
etc.,  into  growth  in  a  generous  heat  to  furnish  cuttings  for  this  year's  display,  and 
a  great  many  kinds  of  flower  seeds*may  now  be  sown,  and  have  the  aid  of  a  steady 
heat. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Early  supplies  of  radishes,  horn  carrots,  two  bladed  onions 
(for  salads),  and  many  other  useful  things,  may  Ije  obtained  on  light  rich  borders 
raised  above  the  general  level,  and  sheltered  with  high  walls  from  the  north.  It  is 
worth  the  while  of  every  cultivator  of  table  delicacies  to  form  such  a  border  for 
the  production  of  a  few  of  those  saladings  and  tender  vegetables  which  are  so  highly 
prized  in  spring,  and  which,  if  purchased,  are  found  to  be  costly.  A.ri  abundance  of 
manure,  with  sand,  and,  if  possible,  light  turfy  loam,  should  be  used  in  the  formation 
of  such  borders,  and  the  roots  of  trees  should  not  be  permitted  to  ramify  through 
them.  All  kinds  of  things  may  be  sown  together,  such  as  horn  carrots,  radishes  and 
onions,  but  we  prefer  to  keep  all  ours  separate.  The  sowing  should  be  done 
when  the  ground  is  somewhat  dry,  and  an  abundance  of  light  clean  litter  should  be 
kept  in  readiness  to  cover  the  bed  with  in  case  of  frost. 

Floicer  Garden. — Bulbs,  roses,  and  deciduous  shrubs  may  still  be  planted  when 
the  ground  is  in  a  fit  state,  but  it  is  not  a  good  time  to  move  evergreens  ;  where 
florists'  flowers  are  cultivated,  frosty  weather  aff'ords  a  good  opportunity  for  carting 
in  turf,  manure,  etc.,  and  for  turning  heaps  of  compost.  When  the  heaps  are  well 
frozen  on  the  outside,  have  them  broken  open  and  turned  to  expose  a  fresh  surface 
to  the  frost,  and  to  give  t  ,e  robins  and  thrushes  a  chance  of  picking  out  the  wire- 
worms  and  grubs. 

Greenhouse  and  Conservatory. — Beware  of  cold  and  damp  combined,  as  most 
injurious  to  tender  plants.  However  delicately  constituted,  plants  endure  frost  with 
less  harm  when  tolerably  dry  than  when  damp.  During  long-continued  frosts  damp 
is  sometimes  too  carefully  avoided,  and  a  house  full  of  plants  may  become  so  dry  as 
to  be  half  spoiled;  this, 'of  course,  is  most  likely  to  occur  where  fire-heat  is  used 
constantly.  It  is  our  constant  practice  when  the  fires  are  going  briskly  to  have  an 
occasional  look  round  to  see  that  the  plants  are  not  being  dried  up.  All  plants 
coming  into  flower  must  be  kept  near  the  glass. 

For  full  particulars  of  the  work  of  the  season,  we  refer  to  past  volumes  of  the 
Floral  Woklb,  and  to  the  Garden  Oracle  for  1868. 


Frosted  Plants. — "Whatever  is  touched  with  frost  keep  dark  and  cool,  and 
damage  will  be  lessened,  if  not  entirely  obviated."  The  effect  of  frost  on  plants 
depends  considerably  on  the  state  it  finds  them  in.  Soft-wooded  greenhouse  plants 
are  killed  instanter  if  they  are  in  a  moist  atmosphere  and  growing  temperature  with 
fall  enjoyment  of  light;  but  if  moderately  dry,  and  well  covered  so  as  to  be  almost 
in  total  darkness,  very  many  even  of  the  tenderest  will  bear  a  few  degrees  with 
impunity.  This  advice  may  be  of  use  now,  for  we  may  have  a  smart  time  of  it 
yet,  before  the  cowslips  blossom.  If  frost  gets  into  a  house,  and  makes  its  mark  on 
the  minimum  thermometer,  draw  down  the  blind,  if  you  have  one,  at  once,  or  cover 
the  lights  with  tarpaulin,  straw,  or  vfhatever  may  bo  at  hand  to  exclude  the  light, 
and  be  particularly  careful  not  to  get  up  the  heat  in  a  hurry.  To  raise  the  tem- 
perature is,  of  course,  essential,  but  it  will  be  well  to  keep  it  at  about  33°  for  a  day 
at  least,  that  thawing  may  take  place  slowly.  A  few  degrees  of  frost  met  in  this 
way  will  do  much  less  harm  than  is  generally  inflicted  where  the  terrified  cultivator 
heaps  on  the  fuel,  in  the  mistaken  notion  that  fire  is  the  proper  antidote  to  freezing. 
The  same  remark  holds  good  as  to  fruit.  The  frost  gets  into  part  of  the  store  of 
apples  and  pears,  and  some  are  frozen  hard.  If  they  are  allowed  to  thaw  sloAvly, 
and  in  the  dark,  they  are  not  a  whit  the  worse  for  the  visitation.  If  thawed  in  full 
daylight,  they  would  probably  melt  in  the  operation. 
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TO   COEEESPONDENTS. 

Camptosorus  rhizophyllus.— Jf.  J:— This,  pretty  little  fem  is  quite  hardy, 
hut  we  have  never  seen  it  do  any  good  out  of  doors.  Mrs.  Ilibberd  growB  it 
admirably,  and  multiplies  it  largely  by  runners,  in  the  lantern  fern  case  that  -was 
represented  in  the  Floral  World  for  January,  1858.  That  fern  case  is  beside  us  as 
we  write  this,  and  peeping  in  we  see  the  fern  you  inquire  about  in  beautiful  health, 
in  a  half  cocoa-nut  shell  suspended  near  the  top  of  the  lantern.  It  is  in  the  same 
soil  as  is  used  for  nearly  all  our  ferns,  namely,  peat  from  Epping  Forest,  chopped 
up  Avith  about  a  fifth  part  of  silver  sand.  It  would,  no  doubt,  grow  in  silky  loam 
or  leaf-mould  as  well  as  in  peat.  Anywhere  under  glass  and  kept  cool  we  should 
expect  it  to  attain  high<^'r  perfection  than  out  of  doors ;  nevertheless  it  will  stand 
our  severest  frosts  when  established. 

R.  W.  W. — Wo  have  tried  several  times  to  read  your  long  letter,  with  a  view 
to  make  a  reply,  but  reaUy  it  is  too  long^  and  as  we  suppose  our  days  to  he  num- 
bered we  give  it  up. 

Bekeerries.— J",  j;— The  B.  HooJcerii  of  English  gardens  closely  resembles  B. 
Wallichiana,  and  both  of  them  are  natives  of  Nepaul.  B.  mycrophylla  is  a  fine 
species ;  we  know  not  where  it  is  to  be  obtained.  Your  specimen  of  B.  mycrophylla 
is  most  acceptable,  and  your  queries  on  these  subjects  occasion  us  agreeable  reflec- 
tions and  inquiries,  therefore  we  trust  we  need  not  apologize  for  being  rather  slow 
to  answer  them.     The  fact  is  they  are  sometimes  posers. 

Grafting  Rhododendron's. — P.  B. — The  routine  practice  in  multiplying 
named  varieties  of  rhododendrons  is  as  follows.  In  the  course  of  February  and 
March  small  seedling  Pontia  stocks  are  potted  in  48  or  54  sized  pots,  and 
taken  into  a  warm  close  propagating  house.  There  they  are  at  once  grafted  by 
a  very  simple  process.  The  operator  sits  at  a  bench,  and  is  armed  with  a  faultless 
small  knife.  He  cuts  off  the  head  of  the  stock,  leaving  a  stump  of  about  two  inches 
length  in  the  pot.  This  he  splits  down  about  an  inch,  as  if  intending  to  make  the 
stock  represent  the  letter  Y.  He  then  cuts  the  end  of  the  graft  to  the  form  of  a 
long  wedge,  the  graft  itself  being  a  twig  with  one  tuft  of  leaves  only.  Opening  the 
slit  in  the  stock,  he  inserts  the  graft,  and  at  once  ties  it  round  with  soft  bast,  of 
which  he  has  a  quantity  ready  for  use  in  lengths,  wetted,  and  consisting  of  the  best 
that  can  be  got.  As  fast  as  they  are  tied  they  are  taken  to  a  bed  over  a  tank,  where 
the  bottom-heat  averages  60'  to  70',  the  atmosphere  being  extremely  humid.  They 
begin  to  grow  immediately,  and  have  tender  care  till  the  end  of  May,  when  they 
are  set  out  of  doors,  and  from  that  time  forth  they  are  saleable  rhododendrons. 
Some  people  make  much  more  fuss  over  it,  using  clay  or  wax  over  the  ties,  and 
adopting  a  less  simple  mode  of  cutting  the  graft ;  but  there  is  no  need  for  anything 
complicated  or  troublesome,  for  we  have  done  thousands  in  the  simple  way  described. 
It  is  important  to  do  the  work  quickly  and  neatly,  and  the  bottom-heat  promotes 
immediate  junction  of  the  graft  and  stock. 

Golden  Fern. — ShrojjsMre  will  find  under  the  head  of  Gymnogramipas,  in 
the  volume  for  1867,  a  short  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  golden  and  silvery  ferns. 
At  the  moment  of  writing  this  we  have  not  the  index  to  refer  to,  and  cannot  say  at 
what  page  of  last  year's  volume  the  article  is  to  be  found.  The  fern  is  likely  to 
die  in  the  winter  unless  kept  warm,  but  "  Shropshire"  may  succeed  in  keeping  it  in 
her  little  conservatory,  especially  if  care  be  taken  never  to  wet  the  fronds,  and  to 
give  but  little  water  to  the  roots.  A  warm  room  lighted  with  gas  would  be  a  very 
bad  place  for  it.  The  gloxinias  are  probably  alive  ;  let  them  remain  in  the  mould, 
quite  dry,  in  a  rather  warm  place,  till  March  or  April,  and  then  stait  them  into 
growth  on  a  hotbed,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow,  take  them  out  and  pot  them 
afresh  in  new  soil  of  a  peaty  nature,  and  grow  them  in  a  good  heat  with  a  moist 
atmosphere. 

J.  U.,  Kilhmi. — Yv'e  know  nothing  of  it ;  the  man  has  not  been  heard  of  for 
years. 

Semper  Atigustus.^-We  have  many  letters  signed  "  Constant  Reader,"  "  Old 
Subscriber,"  etc.,  etc.,  and  a  few  with  signatures  that  we  cannot  make  out.  You 
have  simply  missed  the  reply  to  your  query  because  we  gave  the  reply  to  "  K  " 
instead  of  "  H  ;"  but  then  you  wrote  your  H  in  such  a  queer  manner  that  the  blind 
postman  at  the  post-office  could  not  have  made  anything  but  a  K  of  it. 
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Greenhouse  Plaxts  Destroyed  by  Gas. — JR.  H.  ^S".— We  have  fully  consi- 
dered your  case,  and  our  opinion  is,  that  though  the  naphtha  emanations  from  the 
newly-made  coal  tar  flooring  could  not  have  been  beneficial  to  the  plants,  no  great 
harm  would  be  done  by  it.  But  a  gas  flame  sufficient  to  keep  out  a  sharp  frost  in  a 
house  twelve  feet  by  seven  would,  without  a  doubt,  bring  about  the  ruin  you  describe 
and  deplore.  Such  things  as  geraniums  will  probably  recover,  for  the  fact  is  it  is 
not  easy  to  kill  them,  but  the  cinerarias  may  as  well  be  thrown  away  at  once,  thev 
•will  never  be  fit  to  look  at.  You  will  now  be  asking  what  to  do.  Well,  we  will 
endeavour  to  anticipate  you.  Contrive  by  some  means  to  carry  direct  out  of  the 
house,  by  means  of  an  iron  pipe,  the  products  of  combustion  of  the  gas  flame,  and 
if  this  c;m  be  accomplished  (no  doubt  it  can  be  easily)  the  gas  heat  will  be  as  safe 
as  any  other  heat.  We  have  known  hundreds  of  instances  of  plants  being  destroyed 
by  the  gaseous  products  of  an  exposed  gas  flame  in  small  Jiouses,  but  in  great 
conservatories,  with  skilful  ventilation  and  watchfulness,  gas  may  be  burnt  with 
impunity. 

C.  B. — We  really  cannot  reply  privately.  The  Floral  World  need  not  appear 
at  all  if  we  were  to  answer  all  our  letters  through  the  post.  Besides,  time  is 
precious,  and  we  detest  letter  writing. 

Magnolia  grandiflora. — T.  B. — We  cannot  explain  the  unsatisfactory  beha- 
viour of  your  magnolias ;  we  can  only  suspect  that  they  ai-e  in  a  soil  not  at  all  suitable. 
W^e  know  some  hundreds  of  fine  magnolias  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  in 
all  kinds  of  soils,  but  the  finest  are  in  peat,  or  that  soft  friable  hazel  loam  which 
we  sometimes  describe  as  "  sillcy,"  and  which  has  a  silky  feel  between  the  fingers. 
Get  some  such  soil,  and  give  to  each  tree  a  cubic  yard  at  least,  and  better,  say  a 
bed  three  feet  deep,  three  feet  wdde,  and  five  feet  long.  A  spoonful  of  soil  will  not 
do  for  a  magnolia.  Now  a  very  important  matter  requires  consideration  in  the 
planting  of  magnolias,  and  it  is  that  their  roots  should  receive  the  least  injury 
possible.  An  apple  or  pear  tree  may  be  hacked  and  butchered,  and  be  planted  with 
scarcely  a  fibre,  and  yet  recover  in  the  end,  and  do  well ;  but  a  magnolia  injured 
at  the  roots  seldom  or  ever  recovers.  The  roots  are  fleshy,  and  when  bruised  or  cut 
a  waste  of  sap  occurs,  and  the  tree  receives  a  great  shock.  We  have  always  pre- 
ferred to  plant  small  magnolias  out  of  pots  to  the  removal  of  large  trees. 

Dunton  Vicarage. — Centaurea  ragusina  may  be  wintered  in  a  frame  with  mode- 
rate care.  The  most  important;  point  is  to  give  little  water,  and  keep  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere. We  have  known  it  live  out  of  doors  near  London  through  the  winter.  In 
the  Floral  World  of  1867  is  an  article  on  the  Tree  Peony. 

A.  B.  S. — We  have  never  met  with  double  flower  pots,  but  something  approxi- 
mating thereto  might  be  extemporized  by  fitting  pots  one  within  another,  and 
■would,  no  doubt,  be  useful  for  plants  exposed  to  powerful  sunshine. 

Atjcvba  Himalaica. — I  observe  in  the  Floral  World,  in  an  article  by  you  on 
the  Aucubas,  the  following  remark  on  A.  Himalaica  : — "  This  appears  to  be  quite 
hardy,  but  has  not,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  fully  tested  as  to  its  ability  to 
undergo  the  rigours  of  this  climate."  Now,  last  June  I  placed  in  the  open  ground 
a  young  plant  of  Himalaica,  which  stood  all  the  rigour  of  the  winter  without 
sufiering  in  the  least  degree,  and  soon  after  the  hard  weather  had  departed,  pushed 
forth  its  now  leaves  in  a  most  vigorous  manner.  Close  to  this  plant,  Garri/a 
elUptica,  Buddlea  glohosa,  Ceanothus  azureus^  and  Laurestinus  were  cut  to  the 
ground,  the  two  first  destroyed  root  and  branch.  No  doubt  you  will  hear  from 
other  quarters,  but  I  thought  you  would  like  to  have  as  much  evideuce  as  possible 
as  to  the  hardiness  of  the  plant.-— J".  J^,,  Wingham,  Kent. 

Leicester  Vase, — A  letter  from  a  friend  to  whom  I  applied  says  the  Leicester 
Vase  is  very  beautiful  when  well  filled,  but  it  is  very  brittle,  the  az'ms  being  (;f  cast 
iron.  My  boy  upset  ours  on  the  lawn,  and  broke  eight  of  the  arms.  You  men- 
tioned this  vase  at  my  request  in  the  last  Floral  World,  and  I  think  it  only  fair 
to  your  readers  to  add  the  experience  of  my  friend. — A.  B.  S.  [We  do  not  think 
the  Leicester  vase  will  suffer  in  popularity  by  the  publication  of  the  foregoing.  The 
upsetting  of  such  a  thing  is  not  to  be  counted  upon  as  a  probability,  and  perhaps 
even  wrought  iron  could  not  endure  such  a  shock  ;  and  surely  we  may  take  our  risk 
with  cast  iron  for  the  sake  of  cheapness.] 

SoLDAT  Laboureur  Pear.— In  the  list  of  pears  given  in  the  Floral  World,  I 
think  last  month,  no  mention  is  made  of  "  Soldat  Laboureur,"  and  as  I  believe  it 
to  be  not  commonly  known  in  England,  I  think  it  worth  while  recommending  it  to 
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jour  notice.  It  is  ripe  about  the  a^me  time  as  Marie  Louise,  and  Louise  Bonne,  of 
Jersey,  and  after  careful  comparison  with  those  pears,  the  "  Sold  at  liaboureur"  is 
pronounced  by  all  my  party  for  the  last  two  years  to  be  sweeter  and  better  flavoured 
than  either  of  the  others.     I  got  mine  from  Louis  Van  Houtte,  of  Ghent. — Dunton. 

Lawx  Weeds. — Wc  have  a  large  lawn,  which  used  to  be  beautifully  fine  and 
free  from  weeds,  but  now  it  is  much  disfigured  by  large  and  increasing  patches  of 
the  weed  comnionly  cnllcd  "self-heal,"  Prunella  vulgaris.  Will  you,  or  any  of 
your  correspondents,'  tell  me  of  any  way  of  getting  rid  of  it  ?  It  is  an  old  lawn  ; 
would  sowing  fresh  gra?s-secd  be  of  any  use  .^ — M.  F.  [The  more-  we  study  lawns, 
the  less  we  seem  to  know  about  them.  In  almost  every  batch  of  letters  we  receive 
we  find  one  or  two  that  contain  queries  on  the  preservation  of  grass  turf  in  gardens. 
The  experimental  garden  at  Stoke  Newington  would  at  this  moment  furnish  a 
subject  for  a  query,  for  t!ic  experimental  grass-plot  about  which  we  have  written 
so  much  during  the  past  twelve  years  has  been  left  alone  for  three  years  past,  and 
is  now  almost  wholly  a  mass  of  daisies.  Now,  wh)^  is  this  .^  We  have  the  glimmer 
of  an  idea  to  this  effect,  that  the  fine  grasses  and  clovers  that  are  required  in  a  good 
lawn  need  a  soil  rich  in  phosphates  and  alkalies,  and  that  when  the  soil  is  exhausted 
of  these  aliment.'',  the  grasses  perish,  and  daisies  and  prunellas  take  their  place.  If 
this  be  the  true  theory,  the  remedy  must  be  found  in  manuring,  and  we  intend  to 
cover  our  daisies  witli  half  an  inch  thickness  of  guano  in  April  next,  and  recom- 
mend M.  F.  to  do  the  same.] 

Fancy  PiOSe-growing  is  making  head,  but  many  amateurs  entertain  varied 
notions  aboiit  management.  Advice  from  you  woiild  be  welcome  to  your  readers 
on  a  few  points,  namely,  the  proper  time  for  pruning,  how  low  the  branches  should 
be  cut ;  in  budding,  how  many  buds  to  a  briar ;  and  any  other  hint  you  can  give.  A 
short  notice  of  these  points  would  oblige  many  as  well  as — One  of  your  Old  Sub- 
scribers. [Is  "  Old  Subscriber"  aware,  that  in  the  past  hundred  numbers  of  the 
Flokal  World  there  have  appeared  about  two  hundred  articles  on  Fancy  Rose- 
Growing;  scarcely  a  number  has  been  published  without  one.  Wo  i*ecommend 
"  Old  Subscriber"  to  become  a  young  reader.  But  roses  will  have  more  attention 
yet,  for  the  subject  is  not  worn  out.] 

Crat-^egus  pyracaxtha.  —  £.  B. — This  plant  is  scarce,  we  know  not  why, 
since  it  may  be  as  easily  propagated  as  any  plant  known.  The  berries  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground,  and  will  always  grow,  and  if  cuttings  of  the  plant  are  put 
into  a  bed  or  a  frame  in  August,  and  kept  rather  close,  every  one  will  root. 

AsPLENiuM  LAXCEOLATrM. — F.  C.  G'.— This  elegant  fern  will  not  bear  exposure 
on  ordinary  rock- work,  and  is  not  well  adapted  for  pot  culture.  It  is  essentially  a 
Wardian  case  fern,  and  is  at  homo  in  a  snug  part  of  a  cool  fernery,  or  in  a  damp, 
shady,  sheltered  spot  in  a  greenhouse.  Wherever  Adiantum  capillus  veneris 
thrives,  this  Aspleniuia  will  do  w^ell,  and  with  just  the  same  treatment  as  that 
elegant  fern  delights  in.  The  best  soil  for  it  is  one  compounded  of  equal  parts 
good  peat  of  a  fibrous  nature,  silver  sand,  and  stone  broken  small ;  in  the  absence 
of  freestone,  which  is  the  best,  what  is  known  as  '•'  hearthstone"  will  do  very  well, 
it  being  of  a  soft  nature,  retaining  moisture,  and  favouring  the  ramification  of  the 
tender  roots  of  these  ferns.  * 


Skeleton'  Plan  for  a  Villa  Gaktjex  (Scale  45  feet  to  1  inch). 

DR.,  Drawing-room  windows;  T.,  Terrace;  F.T.,  Fruit  trees;  E.G.,  Kitchen  garden; 
B.  r..  Bush  fruits.    The  dotted  lines  show  the  system  of  drain  pip.  s. 
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SKELETON  PLA^^  EGR  A  SMALL  GAEDEX. 

X  accordance  with  a  promise  made  in  the  November 
jS^o.  of  the  Eloral  World,  we  have  again  dipped  into 
our  portfolio,  and  found  a  plan  which  will  probably 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  heretofore  published. 
It  is  one  we  prepared  not  long  since  for  a  gentleman 
who  had  purchased  a  beautiful  site  for  the  erection  of  a  villa  resi- 
dence, and  which  is  now  in  process  of  being  carried  out.  The 
position  is  quite  rural,  hut  the  dimensions  of  the  garden  are  far 
too  restricted  both  for  the  size  of  the  house  and  its  charming  sur- 
roundings. The  garden  terminates  on  a  river  bank;  beyond  the 
river  there  is  a  large  lake,  beyond  the  lake  a  broken  sky  line, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  distant  plantations,  but  with  a  church 
and  a  few  other  buildings  just  visible  amongst  the  trees  on  the 
horizon.  At  E.  H.,  on  the  right-hand  margin  of  the  plan,  is  an  ugly 
building  of  considerable  size,  an  engine-house,  which  requires  to 
be  planted  out,  but  the  view  right  across  to  the  south,  and  especially 
to  the  south-east,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  open.  "When  receiving 
instructions  as  to  the  drawing  of  this  plan,  we  were  desired  to  provide 
for  croquet,  to  give  as  much  richness  as  possible  to  the  foreground, 
to  make  plenty  of  room  for  fruit  trees,  and  to  apportion  a  plot  for 
kitchen  garden  and  frame  ground.  A  few  remarks  on  the  character 
of  the  scheme  will  explain  how  far  these  wishes  of  the  proprietor 
have  been  studied,  and  how  far  the  plan  itself  may  be  useful  to  our 
readers. 

The  total  length  of  the  plot  is  200  feet,  the  breadth  120  feet. 
The  whole  piece  is  divided  pretty  nearly  into  three  equal  parts, 
respectively  devoted  to  the  dwelling-house,  the  pleasure  garden, 
and  the  kitchen  garden.  As  the  ground  slopes  downwards  from  the 
house,  and  the  river  and  lake  beyond  are  on  a  higher  level  than  the 
kitchen  garden,  the  last-named  portion  scarcely  requires  to  be 
planted  out,  but  rather  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  view  open  as 
much  as  possible,  and  merely  to  embellish  the  foreground  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  a  proper  accessory  to  the  residence,  and  a 
suitable  prelude  to  the  scenes  that  lie  beyond. 
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The  printed  plan  is  on  a  scale  of  45  feet  to  1  inch.  The 
entrance  from  the  road  is  on  the  right  hand,  which  is  bounded  by 
a  border  of  evergreen  shrubs  (F.  S.).  Between  this  border  and  the 
hou^e  the  carriage  drive  has  a  width  of  30  feet,  which  is  the  least 
that  can  be  allowed  to  afford  room  to  turn.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  house  are  the  stables  and  domestic  ofi&ces,  entered  by  tbe  gate 
on  the  left  hand,  where  the  stables  are  marked  S.  The  house  faces 
south-east  to  the  garden,  and  the  principal  entrance  to  it  from  the 
carriage  drive  is  on  the  south-west  side.  The  garden  front  has  a 
projecting  window,  where  D.  E-.  indicates  the  position  of  the  principal 
drawing-room.  Across  the  front  is  a  broad  terrace,  T.,  which 
conducts  us  to  the  conservatory,  C,  on  the  left,  and  opens  the  way, 
by  the  main  walks  at  either  eud,  to  the  gardens.  To  take  the 
fullest  advantage  of  the  fall  of  the  ground,  tlie  lawn  is  laid  at  a 
lower  level  than  the  terrace,  the  two  being  connected  by  a  glacis 
of  f};rass,  indicated  by  the  dark  shading  next  the  line  of  the  terrace 
at  T.     The  main  walks  are  approached  from  the  terrace  by  steps. 

The  borders  on  either  side  of  the  lawn  are  to  be  furnished  with 
mixtures  of  useful  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  but  positions 
for  a  few  large  trees  are  marked,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  dis- 
tinctiveness of  character  to  the  scene.  There  are  five  large  trees  in 
these  borders,  and  four  on  the  lawn,  the  rest  of  the  special  furniture 
consists  of  a  few  choice  conifers  and  six  clumps  of  evergreen  shrubs, 
such  as  rhododendrons,  etc.  The  right-hand  border  is  skirted  next 
the  path  with  mixed  hardy. flowering  plants,  marked  E.  B.,  but  the 
outside  border  all  round  may  be  so  appropriated.  The  compart- 
ments next  adjoining  the  lower  part  of  the  lawn,  marked  Y.  T.,  are 
to  be  planted  wholly  with  fruit  trees,  for  which  purpose  trees  of 
dwarf,  bushy  habit  will  be  preferred,  with  a  few  standards  inter- 
mixed. Further  down  are  the  compartments  for  the  kitchen  garden, 
marked  K.  Gr. ;  the  compartment  to  the  extreme  left  being  intended 
for  frames  is  marked  F.  Gr.  The  cross  walk  here  is  marked  with  a 
dotted  line,  and  here  is  the  course  of  an  old  drain,  and  the  lowest 
level  of  the  ground.  A  system  of  drains  extending  along  the  ter- 
race, down  the  main  walks,  and  through  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  serve 
to  drain  the  whole  garden  into  this  principal  drain ;  and  as  the  bank 
beyond  rises  rather  steeply  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  it  is  assigned 
for  bush  fruits,  and  is  marked  accordingly  B.  F. 

There  is  one,  and  only  one,  object  which  it  is  desirable  to  screen 
from  view,  or  which  should  be  only  partially  visible,  and  that  is  the 
engine-house,  marked  E.  H.,  on  the  right  hand.  This  has  a  somewhat 
imposing  tower,  but,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  decidedly  unsightly. 
The  planting  to  the  right  of  the  lawn  is  arranged  to  obliterate  this 
from  the  scene  as  viewed  from  the  principal  window^s  near  the  situa- 
tion of  the  letter  T.  On  the  nearest  corner  of  the  lawn  are  two 
large  trees,  and  in  the  line  that  cuts  between  them  on  the  right-hand 
border  another  large  tree.  If  the  tower  of  the  engine-house  appears 
through  or  above  these,  the  view  will  be  improved,  but  the  great 
bulk  of  the  edifice  will  certainly  be  hidden.  It  will  be  observed 
that,  for  the  convenience  of  the  gardener,  there  is  a  walk  all  round 
next  the  boundary.     From  the  stables  the  walk  proceeds  direct  to 
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the  frame  ground  and  tlie  kitchen  garden.  On  the  other  side,  tke 
rear  walk  is  reached  from  the  main  walk  by  an  opening  near  the 
engine-house ;  this  affords  the  family  an  agreeable  entrance  to  the 
fruit  and  kitchen  garden  plots,  without  coming  into  contact  with 
heaps  of  manure,  and  the  usual  accompaniments  of  rough  garden 
work.  As  for  flower-beds,  it  is  best  as  a  rule  to  omit  tliem  from 
such  a  plan  as  this,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  abundant  space 
left  for  them  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lawn,  next  the  terrace,  and  in 
various  places  next  the  walk  all  round.  S.  H. 


VIOLETS  IX  riCTIOX  AND  IN  TAG  I. 

"  Long  as  there  are  violets 
They  shall  have  a  name  in  story." 

0  flower  we  have  is  so  generally  known  and  loved  as  the 
Violet.  Not  only  is  it  sought  after  and  admired  by 
those  living  among  clear  streams  and  ever-verdant 
fields,  but  it  is  recognized  and  loved  even  by  the  young 
"Arabs"  of  our  great  metropolis,  who  have  never 
breathed  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  or  listened  to  the  mournful  sighing 
of  the  woods ;  yet  they  have  often  been  arrested  by  the  delicious 
perfume  vrafted  from  the  basket  of  the  flower-girl  in  front  of  the 
Koyal  Exchange,  and  have  paused,  and  admired,  and  wondered. 
And  see  the  eftect  they  have  upon  the  masses  hurrying  on  thinking 
only  of  business.  There  is  one  rushing  past  as  though  his  life 
depended  on  his  haste ;  but  the  odour  of  the  violets  stops  him  sud- 
denly, and  hastily  producing  his  penny,  he  fastens  the  little  bunch 
in  his  button-hole,  and  feels  for  a  time  as  though  he  was  breathing 
the  pure  balmy  air  of  spring,  amid  the  smoke,  and  mud,  and  din. 

The  violet  has  claimed  as  large  a  share  of  the  people's  love  as  the 
rose  itself,  and  has  served  to  inspire  many  of  the  happiest  lays  of 
the  poets.  Moore  has  chosen  for  a  subject  the  Eeast  of  Eoses,  and 
Leigh  Hunt  made  selection  of  a  Eeast  of  Violets.  Of  course  such 
a  lovely  flower  was  attributed  b}-  the  ancients  to  divine  origin ;  thus 
mythology  relates  that  when  the  master  of  the  gods  (Jupiter),  in 
order  to  preserve  his  dear  lo  from  the  furious  jealousy  of  her  legiti- 
mate spouse,  changed  her  into  a  heifer,  he  caused  the  prairies  on 
which  she  lived  to  be  carpeted  with  violets.  According  to  another 
version,  Jupiter,  while  travelling  through  Ionic  (Asia  Minor),  was 
presented  by  a  nymph  with  some  violets,  as  being  among  the  most 
precious  things  the  country  produced.  The  elder  Eapin  also  attri- 
butes a  celestial  origin  to  tlie  violet ;  according  to  him,  Diana,  in 
order  to  preserve  one  of  her  nymphs  from  the  ardent  pursuits  of 
Apollo,  turned  her  inlo  a  violet.  But  how^ever  interesting  the 
mythology  of  the  ancients  may  be,  and  although  their  beautiful 
allegories  and  delightful  superstitions  may  add  considerably  to  our 
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affection  and  reverence  for  many  things,  yet  they  fail  altogether  to 
augment  our  love  for  this  little  beauty ;  for  who  does  not  know  that 
to  attempt 

"  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 
Or  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet," 

is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess  ?  'No  one  who  has  ever  possessed 
a  spark  of  love  for  any  of  the  works  of  nature,  can  look  upon  a 
violet  without  feeling  their  hearts  overflow  with  love.  Those  who 
reside  in  the  country  can  scarcely  conceive  the  gush  of  tenderness 
with  which  their  city  brethren  behold  it.  Many  a  time  have  we 
known  the  receipt  of  a  few  violets  in  a  letter  during  the  bleak  month 
of  March  light  up  a  whole  dwelling  with  joy,  while  the  care  with 
which  they  have  been  preserved,  as  though  they  were  the  most 
precious  jewels  the  earth  could  yield,  told  of  the  flood  of  pleasant 
recollections  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  saw  them  and 
inhaled  their  fragrance,  and  reminded  them  of  places  where — 

''Daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue, 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white, 
And  cuckoo  buds  of  yellow  hue. 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight." 

Indeed,  we  have  had  such  a  vivid  picture  of  the  charms  of  country 
life  presented  to  our  mind's  eye  by  such  a  welcome  present,  that 
afterwards  the  appearance  of  the  bare,  bleak  walls,  the  forest  of 
chimneys,  and  the  narrow,  interminable  streets  of  the  city,  have 
caused  an  involuntary  sigh  for  those  days  wlien  without  a  care  to 
trouble  us  we  could  wander  about  the  fields,  or  rest  upon 

"A  hank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
Where  oxslips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows, 
Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  wciodbine. 
With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine," 

and  there  give  ourselves  up  to  the  delights  of  a  book,  unconscious  of 
aught  beside ;  or  lie  with  our  face  turned  up  to  the  sky,  picturing  a 
brilliant  future ;  or  listen  to  the  thousand  delightful  voices  of  the 
birds,  and  leaves,  and  trees,  or 

"  The  sweet  sound 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odour." 

And  there  is  no  other  flower  which  can  awaken  such  a  crowd  of 
endearing  recollections.  Even  the  pearly  snowdrop,  with  all  its 
innocence  and  purity,  fails  to  do  it,  for  it  reminds  one  too  forcibly  of 
the  visage  of  stern  old  winter  to  permit  its  associations  to  be  those 
of  unalloyed  pleasure  ;  and  however  early  in  the  season  the  snowdrop 
may  be  found  in  the  garden,  still  somewhere  in  the  wood,  in  a  warm 
snug  nook,  sheltered  by  a  high  bank,  or  the  gnarled  trunks  of  some 
old  trees,  may  be  discovered  the  doubly-welcome  violet.  / 

"  Ye  violets  that  first  appear, 

By  your  pure  purple  mantles  known, 
like  the  proud  virgins  of  the  year, 

As  if  the  spring  were  all  your  own." — Sir  S.  Wotton, 
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It  is  impossible  for  ainy  one  to  examine  a  violet  attentively  with- 
out being  struck  with  the  beneficence  of  the  Creator,  who  has  so 
admirably  adapted  its  various  parts  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  offices 
assigned  to  them.  The  line  Svliite  hairs  reaching  over  the  mouth, 
and  protecting  the  stamens  and  pistils  from  the  intrusion  of  insects 
which  might  interfere  with  their  functions,  the  wonderful  provision 
of  nutriment  for  the  stamens,  and  tlie  admirable  manner  in  which 
the  pollen  is  distributed  over  the  style  for  the  purpose  of  fecunda- 
tion, cannot  fail  to  fill  the  beholder  with  reverent  admiration,  so  that 
he  can  exclaim  with  the  enthusiasm  of  Smart, 

"Immense  Creator  !  whose  all-powerful  hand 
Framed  universal  being,  and  whose  eye 
Saw,  like  thyself,  that  all  things  formed  were  good  j 
Where  shall  the  timorous  bard  thy  praise  begin. 
Where  end  the  purest  sacrifice  of  song 
And  just  thanksgiving  ?" 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  the  cultivation  of  violets 
is  one  of  the  most  favourite  amusements  in  connection  with  the 
garden.  Many,  it  is  true,  find  some  difiiculty  in  growing  them  to 
perfection,  and  complain  that  their  plants  get  scraggy  and  woody, 
without  producing  much  bloom.  But  this  arises  chiefly  from  neglect 
and  carelessness,  and  mostly  happens  to  those  who  imagine  that 
because  the  violet  grows  wild,  and  prospers  in  that  condition,  that 
therefore  it  requires  no  care  when  placed  in  the  garden.  It  does 
not  by  any  means  follow  that  a  plant  which  grows  wild  in  one  place 
will  flourish  when  transplanted  to  a  garden,  even  though  tbat  garden 
may  be  near  the  spot  from  which  it  was  taken  ;  there  being  several 
weeds  which  absolutely  refuse  to  grow  in  cultivated  ground.  The 
violet,  then,  requires  ordinary  care,  and  that  its  habits,  likes,  and 
di?likes,  should  be  studied.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  remarkably  fond 
of  a  rich  soi],  and,  in  the  second  place,  prefers  a  shady  spot  to  a 
sunny  one ;  and  therefore,  when  preparing  a  bed  for  planting,  these 
two  points  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Choose  a  shady  plot  of  ground, 
and  have  it  dug  deeply,  and  manured  with  a  liberal  hand  ;  in  fact,  if 
it  were  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  a  bed  for  cauliflowers,  the 
violets  would  do  well  in  it.  If  the  soil  is  heavy,  it  would  be  advi- 
sable to  mix  some  sharp  sand  from  a  gravel  road  with  it ;  and  if 
some  charred  rubbish  is  handy,  some  of  that  too,  as  the  plants  are 
very  fond  of  it. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  bed,  the  best  time  to  plant  is  during 
the  first  week  in  May,  putting  the  old  plants  in  rows  apart  from  the 
young  ones,  at  about  fifteen  inches  from  each  other,  and  the 
latter  in  rows  at  about  twelve  inches  apart,  there  being  one  foot 
between  each  row.  They  should  be  planted  firm  ;  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  ground  clean  and  free  from  vermin,  and  during 
dry  weather  they  require  heavy  soakings  of  water.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, with  regard  to  position,  that  the  shade  of  trees,  where  the 
air  can  get  to  them  all  round,  is  very  much  preferable  to  the  shade 
of  walls,  and  much  more  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the  plants. 
During  long  periods  of  drought,  they  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
red  spider ;  but  this  may  be  checked  in  a  great  measure  by  dusting 
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sulphur,  both  on  the  under  and  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  at  the 
same  time  i2:ivin2^  them  a  thorough  soaking  with  very  weak  liquid 
manure.  If  a  profusion  of  bloom  is  required,  it  may  be  obtained  by 
picking  off  the  runners  as  fast  as  they  appear ;  but  with  attention 
to  the  directions  just  given,  good  plants  and  a  fair  amount  of  blossom 
may  be  obtained  without  this  trouble. 

About  the  middle  or  the  latter  end  of  September  the  plants  may 
be  taken  up  and  transferred  to  the  shelter  of  a  frame,  in  a  compost 
consisting  of  two-thirds  turfy  loam,  and  one-third  leaf-mould.  Plant 
them  in  rows  nine  inches  apart,  six  inches  between  each  plant,  and 
about  two  inches  from  the  glass.  Give  a  good  soaking  of  water, 
and  if  the  sun  shines  brightly,  shade  for  about  a  week  till  the  plants 
feel  quite  at  home,  when  they  may  be  freely  exposed  to  the  air. 
From  this  time  they  will  require  very  little  attention,  except  protec- 
tion from  severe  frost,  and  the  amateur  will  insure  a  profusion  of 
bloom  all  the  winter  and  early  spring. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  dividing  the  root,  or  from  runners, 
in  the  same  manner  as  strawberries,  the  latter  plan  being  the  sim- 
plest and  the  best.  After  the  flowering  season  is  over,  in  the  early 
part  of  May,  sift  about  two  inches  of  very  light  soil  over  the  plants, 
which  will  make  the  runners  speedily  take  root.  Of  course  as  much 
of  the  foliage  as  possible  must  be  kept  above  the  soil.  After  about 
six  weeks'  exposure  to  the  weather,  the  old  plants  should  be  taken 
up,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  most  healthy  runners  selected 
for  the  blooming  plants  of  the  ensuing  season,  which  should  be  at 
once  planted  in  a  bed,  as  recommended  above.  J.  C. 


POTATOES    ON  HILLS. 


jOW  that  the  planting  season  is  coming  round  again,  we 
have  a  few  observations  to  offer  to  people  who  grow 
potatoes  on  the  flat,  and  according  to  established  usage. 
We  have  to  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  potatoes  are 
always  planted  too  dose,  and  disease  results  as  much 
through  the  crowding  of  the  haulm  as  through  any  peculiarities  of 
the  atmosphere.  We  have  long  been  so  convinced  of  this,  that  in 
trying  the  merits  of  new  varieties  we  have  always  thought  it  unfair 
to  plant  them  on  the  flat  in  rows  at  from  20  to  30  inches  apart,  as  a 
method  of  culture  almost  sure  to  induce  disease.  Even  the  mode- 
rate growers  completely  cover  the  ground  with  haulm  by  the  middle 
of  June  when  planted  so  close  as  this,  yet  in  all  the  standard  books 
on  gardening,  the  distances  between  the  rows  are  stated  to  be 
from  "  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet,"  Close  planting  of  potatoes 
is  a  most  unprofitable  and  a  most  unreasonable  practice.  If  we 
happen  to  have  heavy  rain  at  the  season  when  the  tubets  are 
ripening,  the  dense  mass  of  haulm  keeps  the  soil  about  them  in  a 
soddened  state,  by  checking  evaporation,  and  combining  many  of  the 
conditions  that  favour  the  production  of  fungi.  Yet  it  is  at  that 
moment  the  potato  is  usually  stricken  with  disease,  when  its  growth 
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is  completed,  and  for  ripening  the  tubers  a  hot  dry  condition  of  the 
soil  is  most  requisite.  It  is  quite  true  that  on  some  of  the  high- 
lying  sandy  loams  in  the  south  of  England,  and  on  some  chalky  and 
peaty  soils,  disease  is  rarely  seen,  and  the  only  care  requisite  is  to 
plant  at  good  distances — two  feet  six  between  the  rows  to  be  tlie 
least  distance  allowable — and  good  crops  ma}^  almost  invariably  be 
depended  on.  -But  when  cold  clays,  wet  loamy  and  gravelly  soils, 
and  enclosed  plots  of  old  garden  mould,  overhung  perhaps  by  trees 
— when  these  are  to  be  cropped  with  potatoes,  they  ought  to  be 
planted  on  mounds  or  ridges,  so  that  the  sun  will  act  more  directly  on 
their  roots  through  the  sides  of  the  mounds  and  ridges,  and,  in  case 
of  continuous  rains,  towards  the  end  of  the  season  there  can  be  no 
lodgment  of  water  to  convert  tlie  farina  of  the  tubers  into  a  fungoid 
mass  of  putridity.  Now,  as  almost  everybody  plants  potatoes  too 
close,  we  will  lay  down  this  rule  for  the  guidance  of  all  parties — 
whether  they  have  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry  soils — that  weak  and 
moderate  growers  should  be  planted  at  least  three  feet  apart  from 
row  to  row,  and  one  foot  from  set  to  set ;  the  strong  growers  should 
be  four  feet  apart  and  eighteen  inches  apart  between  the  sets.  People 
say  to  us  whea  we  verbally  advise  them  to  give  potatoes  more  room, 
"  How  are  we  to  do  it  on  small  plots  of  ground  ?  It  is  all  very  well 
for  those  who  can  afford  to  plant  four  feet  apart,  but  it  can't  be  done 
on  small  allotments."  Very  well,  don't  complain  if  the  crop  is 
diseased.  Nature  will  not  alter  the  constitution  of  the  potato  to 
suit  the  conveniences  of  people  who  hold  small  allotments,  and  if 
100  bad  rows  are  preferable  to  70  good  rows,  why  let  those  who 
prefer  the  bad  have  their  choice.  But  there  need  not  be  an  inch  of 
land  wasted.  As  the  season  advances,  ground  will  be  required  to 
plant  out  from  the  seed-bed  cabbage,  broccoli,  winter  greens,  etc., 
and  there  is  the  ground  for  the  purpose  between  the  rows  of  pota- 
toes, and  the  plants  will  not  be  so  far  grown  as  to  interfere  with  the 
circulation  of  air  among  the  haulm  until  the  haulm  has  done  its 
work,  and  the  crop  is  about  to  be  harvested.  "We  have  on  several 
occasions  proposed  a  compromise  between  close  and  wide  planting, 
AVe  planted  early  sorts  in  rows  eighteen  inches  asunder,  and  as  soon 
as  they  were  forward  enough  to  use  as  new  potatoes,  we  dug  every 
alternate  row,  leaving  half  the  crop  to  ripen,  and  making  room  for 
autumn  and  winter  greens  by  the  time  they  were  sufficiently  advanced 
to  be  finally  planted.  "We  invite  those  who  are  fond  of  experiments 
to  plant  a  piece  with  a  first-class  late  potato,  such  as  the  Fluke,  for 
instance,  and  to  proceed  in  this  way.  The  ground  is  to  be  in  good 
tilth  from  having  been  trenched  and  laid  up  rough,  and  tliere  is  to 
be  no  manure  used  in  preparing  it  for  planting.  Level  it  down,  and 
plant  it  all  over  with  moderate-sized  wliole  sets,  four  feet  apart  every 
way.  Dig  right  and  left  between  the  sets  narrow  trenches,  and  with 
the  stuff  from  these  cover  the  sets  six  inches  deep,  so  that  each  will 
form  a  hillock.  Now  manure  these  trenches,  and  when  the  time 
comes  appropriate  them  for  cabbage  and  broccoli :  and  to  keep  down 
weeds  hoe  the  sides  of  the  hillocks  in  dry  weather,  and  draw  all  the 
crumbs  upwards  towards  the  collar  of  the  plant.  The  depth  of 
earth  will  prevent  the  haulm  rising  till  all  danger  of  spring  frosts  is 
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over,  and  then  as  it  extends  it  may  be  allowed  to  hang  down  the 
sides  of  the  hills  as  it  pleases.  As  for  the  rest,  nothing  more  need 
be  said,  except  that  on  such  an  experimental  piece  there  will  pro- 
bably be  a  far  larger  produce  in  the  end,  for  if  the  bulk  of  the 
potatoes  is  less,  they  will  more  than  compensate  for  that  in  quality. 
The  desire  to  snatch  from  the  ground  more  tlian  it  is  capable  of 
giving  has  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  potato  disease. 

Rex. 


WHAT  BECOMES  OF  THE  FLOWEES? 

|HEEE  do  all  the  flowers  go  to  ?  asked  the  little  daughter 
of  a  florist  of  her  father  a  short  time  since,  and  it  is  a 
question  that  has  puzzled  the  heads  of  the  uninitiated, 
who  were  far  more  advanced  in  years.  Those  who  live 
in  or  near  London,  and  have  seen  or  heard  the  market 
carts  go  rumbling  long  after  midnight — who  have  visited  the  flower 
market  at  Co  vent  Garden  in  the  early  morning,  and  seen  the  wil- 
derness of  bright  flowers  and  treasures  of  blooms  brought  forth 
from  their  boxes  and  baskets — who  have  sauntered  through  the 
Central  Avenue  at  noon,  and  seen  them  made  up  into  the  most  beau- 
tiful bouquets — who  have  seen  the  almost  endless  ranges  of  glass 
structures  at  the  many  large  nurseries,  and  have  noticed  the  count- 
less number  of  small  nurseries  and  florists  that  crop  up  in  every 
suburban  highway  and  byway  they  pass  through — the  question  must 
surely  sometimes  present  itself,  "  Where  do  they  all  go  to  ?" 

Let  us,  therefore,  stand  hj  our  friend  the  florist  in  his  pretty 
conservatory  and  seed-shop,  and  see  if  we  can  discover  what  becomes 
of  them  ;  and  while  he  is  talking  to  a  visitor,  w^e  walk  round  the 
show-house  to  see  what  he  has  in  bloom  at  Christmas.  First  we 
walk  up  to  a  group  of  yellow,  and  find  it  to  consist  of  Coronillas, 
Genistas,  Jasminums,  etc.  ;  these  are  flanked  by  two  large  Veronica 
Andersoni,  covered  with  buds  and  blossoms  ;  then  Ericas  of  all  sorts, 
the  most  showy  of  w^hich  are  hyemalis  and  gracilis ;  then  on  a  table 
near  stand  a  dozen  Poinsettias,  surrounded  with  pots  of  Mignonette  ; 
on  the  floor  is  a  row  of  Christmas  Eoses,  and  on  the  tables  Epacris, 
large  and  small,  of  various  sorts,  from  pure  white  to  deep  red,  sur- 
rounded by  Primulas,  single  and  double,  white  and  pink ;  while 
among  the  special  earlies  are  Yan  Thols,  single  and  double  Cine- 
rarias, and  white  Eoman  Hyacinths ;  and  the  whole  are  intermixed 
and  surrounded  by  sweet  and  Otaheite  oranges,  Solanum  capsicas- 
trum,  Linum  tigrinum,  and  a  host  of  other  plants,  either  in  bud, 
flower,  or  fruit,  while  ferns  and  foliage  plants  have  a  corner  to 
themselves.  But  while  we  have  been  looking  round  the  visitor  has 
gone,  and  after  him  has  gone  a  basket  of  Ericas  hyemalis  and  gra- 
cilis, and  Primulas  pink  and  white.  It  was  the  Catholic  priest,  and 
the  flowers  are  to  decorate  the  altar,  for  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese 
will  pay  a  visit  on  the  morrow.  But  before  we  can  moralize,  a  livery 
servant  comes  in,  and  orders  a  dozen  bunches  of  flowers  for  dessert, 
and  cut  flowers  for  the  epergne.     ''  Flowers  for   dessert !  why  they 
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don'fc  eat  flowers,  do  they  ?"  "  Why,  not  exactly,"  says  our  friend, 
"  but  you  will  soon  see  what  he  means  ;"  and  straightway  he^  turns 
to  a  row  of  glasses  full  of  cut  flowers,  and  after  stripping  ofl"  some 
sweet-scented  geranium  leaves  for  a  background,  he  adds  to  them 
little  bunches  of  perhaps  six  or  seven  flowers ;  no  two  bunches  are 
alike — the  prevailing  colour  of  one  is  yellow,  another  scarlet,  etc.  ; 
but  they  have  one  thing  in  common — each  contains  a  sweet-scented 
flower — heliotrope,  mignonette,  violets,  etc.,  so  that  they  are  real 
nosegays;  and  when  made,  a  small  oval  piece  of  writing  paper  is 
placed  at  the  back  of  each,  and  the  whole  are  trimmed  into  shape 
with  the  scissors,  and  laid  in  a  basket.  How  pretty  they  look  I  One 
of  these  is  placed  on  the  plate  of  each  guest  when  dessert  is  served, 
and  certainly  will  look  as  neat  and  sweet  as  anything  on  the  table. 
But  the  day  is  getting  on,  and  customers  come  thick  and  fast.  "  A 
bouquet  for  a  little  girl  three  years  old.  She  will  be  dressed  in  blue 
and  white,  and  the  flowers  must  be  a  good  contrast."  Camellias  for 
the  hair — Mignonette  for  a  sick  friend — plants  for  the  dinner-table, 
the  sitting-room  window,  the  drawing-room,  the  greenhouse — plants 
and  flowers  for  presents  to  parents  and  friends,  and  to  a  "nearer 
one  still  and  a  dearer  one  yet  than  all  others ;"  and  ere  evening  sets 
in,  a  tall  elderly  lady  comes,  and  her  voice  trembles  as  she  asks  for 
"  a  few  white  flowers  to  put  into  the  coflin  of  a  little  child,"  and  the 
hand  of  our  friend  trembles  as  he  gathers  them,  for  he  also  has  had 
to  mourn  for  "  the  little  girls  that  died."  And  now  'tis  evening, 
and  what  a  clearance  has  been  made !  Flowers  of  one  flock  in  the 
morning,  where  are  ye  now  ?  The  white  Camellia  is  in  the  hair  ot 
the  brunette,  the  red  one  blushes  with  the  blonde  ;  some  have  glad- 
dened the  invalid,  while  others  will  add  grace  and  beauty  to  the  ball 
room  and  the  festive  board.  One  group  at  least  will  be  shortlived, 
for  placed  on  the  high  altar,  amid  the  heat  and  glare  of  twice  fifty 
candles — alas,  my  pretty  Ericas,  not  even  the  odour  of  sanctity  will 
save  your  lives.  But  wherever  they  have  gone  they  will  perform 
their  mission,  for  "  the  language  of  flowers"  has  no  need  to  be 
taught  in  books  :  it  is  understood  in  all  lands,  by  sage  and  savage, 
bond  and  free  ;  and  whether  woven  in  the  hair  of  the  Indian  girl,  or 
grouped  in  the  parterres  of  "  the  stately  homes  of  England,"  or 
laid  with  loving  hands  on  the  bosom  of  the  "not  lost,  but  gone 
before,"  they  proclaim  by  their  ininntable  loveliness,  "The  hand 
that  made  us  is  divine."  Elowers  stand  side  by  side  with  the  palm 
branch,  and  wherever  they  go  are  emblems  of  peace  and  love  : — 


Ye  ai'e  charmed,  ye  are  charmed,  and  your  fragrant  sigh 
Is  health  to  the  bosom  on  which  ye  die." 


Eloka. 


u 


OENAMENTAL  GEASSES. 

ANY  enthusiastic  collectors  of  garden  curiosities  attri- 
bute the  general  neglect  of  the  grasses  to  the  excessive 
devotion  of  amateur  cultivators  to  plants  which  produce 
gaudy  flowers — the    geraniums,    verbenas,   and   other 
"  bedding   plants"    monopolizing,  it  is   said,  so  much 
attention  that  subjects  less  attractive  to  the  eye,  though  not  less 
intrinsically  beautiful  and  interesting,  are   utterly  neglected  in  the 
selection  of  plants  for  decorative  x3urposes.     We  must  confess  that 
we  do  not  think  the  increased  and  increasing  passion  for  the  culti- 
vation of  plants  which  contribute  to  our  gardens  brilliant  displays 
of  colour  during  the  summer  season  has  anything  at  all  to  do  with 
the  supposed  injustice  done  to  the  grasses,  for  concurrently  with  the 
passion  for  bedding  plants,  there  has  grown  up  also  a  passion  for 
ferns,  which,  except  in  a  few  instances,  exhibit  but  various  tones  of 
one  colour,   and  are  principally  attractive  because  of  the  endless 
variety  of  their  elegant   forms.      It   is   no    doubt  the  truth   that 
generally  speaking  grasses  are  not   qualified  to   take  the  highest 
place  in  the  scale  of  relative  beauty  among  garden  plants ;  but  it  is 
true  also  that  they  have  at  least  a  place,  and  deserve  to  be  much 
more  observed  and  cultivated  than  they  are  at  present.     To  the 
amateur  gardener,  whose  sole   object  in  cultivating  a  garden  is  to 
derive   from   it   as    much   physical  and   intellectual   recreation   as 
possible,  the    grasses    offer   themselves    as   admirably  adapted   for 
various  decorative  purposes,  both  while  growing  and  subsequently 
when  dried  for  the  decoration  of  the  table,  or  for  the  formation  of 
vignettes.     Some  few  of  the  family  have  indeed  acquired  a  popularity 
second  to  none  of  the  favourite  plants  of  the  present  day  ;  every- 
where among  the  lovers  of   the  picturesque  the  queenly  Pampas 
grass  (^Gynerluin  argentemn)  is  esteemed  as  one   of  the  grandest  of 
garden   decorations,  and   the  universal   distribution  of  this  magni- 
ficent grass  prepares  the  way  at  least  for  a  more  general  appreciation 
of  the  beauties  of  other  grasses  ;  and  we  trust  the  day  is  approaching 
when  collections  of  grasses  will  be  met  with  in  gardens  as  frequently 
as  we  now  meet  with  collections   of   ferns.     Many   of  the  nobler 
forms  are  adapted  to  almost  any  position  in  a  garden;  the  Pampas 
grass  is  as  appropriate  in  the  centre  of  a  lawn  as  it  is  on  a  knoll 
among  rustic  scenes,  or  on  a  terrace  where  every  detail  must  be  in 
accordance  with  the  demands  of  high  art.    For  example,  the  common 
Ribbon  grass,  or  Painted  Lady  (Fhalaris  ariindinacea  variegata),  is 
known  in  our  gardens  as  one  of  the  most  ornamental  plants  for  the 
summits  of  banks  and  rockeries,  and  also  suitable  for  the  margins 
of  beds,  and  to  form  lines  of  glittering  silvery  foliage  in  borders 
planted  on  the  "  ribbon"  principle.     The  Tussack  grass  makes  grand 
clumps  of  fountain-like  foliage,  suitable  for  the  margins  of  wilderness 
walks,  and  among  mixtures   of  plants  in  the  borders.     Clumps   of 
the  Sugar  grass   {Rolcus  saccharatus) ^  the  Italian  Panick  (Panicum 
Italicum),   the  Feather  grass    {Stii^a  pennata),   and   others,  have  a 
remarkably  graceful  appearance,  and  contribute  much  to  the  enjoy- 
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ment  of  an  inspection  of  the  various  forms  and  colours  whicli  well- 
kept  borders  invariably  display.  But  the  place  loar  excellence  for 
the  display  of  a  collection  of  grasses  is  that  part  of  the  garden 
usually  denominated  "fernery,"  and  where  the  tasteful  cultivator 
will  always  have  other  plants  besides  ferns,  if  for  no  other  reason  to 
b"iug  out  the  distinctive  characters  of  these  elegant  plants  by  means 
of  agents  which  afford  contrast  and  relief.  Plants  which  have 
ordinarily  a  perpendicular  habit  of  growth,  and  which  gratify  the 
eye  by  the  elegantly  traced  or  gracefully  curved  lines  of  their  leafaf^e 
invariably  show  to  best  effect  when  elevated  to  the  level  of  the  eve 
and  hence  ferns  and  grasses  require  to  be  planted  on  banks  and 
knolls  to  exhibit  their  true  characters  and  distinctive  marks  of 
beauty.  Besides  this,  the  disposition  of  the  soil  in  banks,  knolls, 
and  irregular  terraces,  enables  the  cultivator  the  more  perfectly  to 
provide  for  their  various  requirements,  and  in  fact  to  imitate  pretty 
closely  the  condition  in  which  the  plants  are  usually  found  when 
growing  wild.  In  the  formation  of  banks  and  rockeries,  various 
kinds  of  soils  can  be  employed,  and  positions  may  be  chosen  to  suit 
plants  that  are  of  A^arious  habits — the  alpines  for  the  summit,  the 
marsh  plants  for  the  base  and  for  the  margin  of  the  lake  or  rivulet, 
and  those  of  more  accommodating  habit  where  they  will  look  the 
best,  and  assist  by  contrast  to  bring  out  the  characters  of  other 
plants  with  which  they  may  be  associated.  It  is  only  in  a  suitable 
rustic  scene,  combining  within  a  comparatively  limited  space  the 
various  adjuncts  of  water,  rock,  peaty  and  sandy  hillocks,  and  level 
terraces  of  fat  loam,  that  grasses,  ferns,  and  alpines  can  be  disposed 
of  to  the  best  advantage  ;  and  where  such  facilities  exist,  the  culti- 
vator will  do  well  to  introduce  ornamental  grasses,  and  give  them  at 
least  as  much  attention  as  is  now  bestowed  on  ferns  and  mis- 
cellaneous rock  plants.  What  a  beautiful  object  is  a  clump  of  the 
common  Canary  grass  {Phalaris  canariejisis).  How  superb  in  its 
glaucous  colour  and  exuberant  leafage  is  the  Grlaucous  grass  {Mymus 
glaucescens).  "What  is  there  to  surpass  the  grace  of  a  patch  of 
quaking  grass  (Briza  maxima,  or  B.  gracilis),  when  throwing  up  its 
elegant  spikes  among  the  stones  in  the  front  of  a  rockery  ;  and  for 
tropical-looking  clumps  to  fill  conspicuous  positions  among  ferns, 
caunas,  and  other  graceful-habited  plants,  the  varieties  of  maize 
and  holcus  are  unequalled  for  beauty  and  distinctness. — Gtkamen. 


Sea-weed  Manube.—  Sea-wrack,  or,  in  plain  terms,  tlie  common  sea- weed  tliat 
lines  the  shore  in  many  places,  has  been  brought  forward  as  a  cotton-yieldino-  sub- 
stance, and  in  consequence  has  caused  considerable  discussion  as  to  its  merits  or 
demerits  for  such  a  purpose.  This  I  must  leave  for  others  to  determine  ;  but  by  it 
I  am  reminded  of  the  great  use  it  is  to  the  horticulturist  when  he  can  obtain  it  as  a 
mulchivg  material.  When  I  lived  near  the  coast  in  Essex,  I  constantly  lised  it  in 
summer,  between  growing  crops,  coYcring  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches  ;  the  soil  being  light  and  early,  it  was  of  the  greatest  benefit,  as  it  kept  the 
soil  moist  and  cool,  and  tiio  saline  particles  which  it  contained  acted  as  a  fertihzer. 
Slugs  are  not  fond  of  it,  hence  it  is  one  of  the  best  materiuls  to  lay  between  i-ows 
of  strawberries.  It  is  slow  to  decay,  therefore  I  should  not  lecommend  digging  too 
much  of  it  into  a  light  soil,  unless  previously  decomposed;  but  ou  heavy  land  I 
think  it  would  act  as  a  disintegrant  of  the  soil. — H.  H. 
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PETUNIAS  rOE  EXHIBITION. 

UPPOSING-  you  have  youno;  plants  to  begin  with,  and 
tliey  are  intended  for  exhibition  or  conservatory  deco- 
ration in  the  autumn,  keep  them  in  a  temperature  of 
60'  or  65",  and  as  soon  as  they  have  got  four  pairs  of 
leaves,  pinch  off  the  tops.  When  the  plants  have 
broken,  and  the  breaks  get  half  an  inch  long,  pot  them  into  three-inch 
pots,  using  a  mixture  of  peat,  leaf-mould,  loam,  and  sand,  equal  parts 
of  each ;  and  as  soon  as  the  breaks  get  long  enough,  peg  them  down 
with  wooden  pegs.  By  the  end  of  March  they  will  want  stopping 
aijaiu,  the  close-growing  ones  at  the  sixth  joint,  and  the  wide- 
growing  ones  at  the  fourth  joint.  As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to 
break,  pot  them  into  five-inch  pots,  using  the  same  compost  as 
before.  After  this  shift,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow,  they 
will  require  a  lower  temperature.  Keep  stopping  and  pegging 
down,  and  by  the  end  of  May  they  will  want  shifting  into  eight-inch 
pots,  using  a  compost  of  half  loam,  one- quarter  leaf-mould,  and 
one-quarter  peat,  and  sand  equal  parts.  Keep  stopping  and  peg- 
ging down  until  the  end  of  June,  and  in  the  first  or  second  week  in 
July  they  must  be  stopped  for  the  last  time,  stopping  every  shoot, 
and  endeavouring  to  keep  the  plants  as  symmetrical  as  possible,  so 
that  when  they  come  into  bloom  they  will  require  but  little  tying. 
The  best  shape  is  half  a  globe.  By  the  middle  of  July  they  must 
have  their  final  shift  into  eleven-inch  pots,  using  a  compost  of  half- 
fibry  loam,  one-quarter  leaf-mould,  and  one-quarter  rotten  cow- 
dung,  and  sand,  equal  parts  of  each.  As  the  plants  grow,  great 
attention  must  be  paid  to  pegging  down  and  training,  also  to  water- 
ing, for  at  this  period  if  they  get  dry  it  is  very  injurious  to  them; 
and  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  they  will  require  stimulating  with 
liquid  manure,  which  should  be  given  to  them  rather  weak,  every 
time  they  are  watered,  until  the  flowers  begin  to  expand ;  after 
that  it  should  be  discontinued.  They  will  then  require  shading 
from  the  hot  sun.  By  the  above  treatment,  double  petunias  will  be 
worthy  to  occupy  the  places  at  our  September  exhibitions  that 
pelargoniums  do  at  our  June  shows. — Jonx  Thoepe,  Leicester. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  WINDOW  FLO  WEES. 

N  the  volume  for  1867,  page  2.S9,  occurs  an  admirable 
paper  by  Mr.  Coldwells  on  the  management  of  window 
flowers.  Several  of  our  lady  readers  who  have  little 
opportunity  for  horticultural  practice  beyond  what  the 
window  or  balcony  afi'ords,  have  requested  something 
further  on  the  same  subject.     For  the  present  we  offer  them  the 
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remarks  which  follow,  and  we  hope  shortly  to  be  enabled  to  present 
a  serviceable  list  of  plants  adapted  for  window  and  balcony  cultiva- 
tion. 

GiYiNG  AiE.— The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  direction  '^  to  give 
air,"  in  garden  calendars,  should  have  full  force  in  regard  to  window 
flowers.    However  free  from  dust  or  injurious  exhalations  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  room  or  small  conservatory  may  be,  the  plants  kept  there 
require   as  much  air  as  the  temperature  and  other  circumstances 
will  admit  of.     Even  in  the   depth  of  winter,  we  have  occasional 
warm  sunny  days,  when,  if  only  for  an  hour  at  noon,  the  windows 
should  be   opened,  and  the  fresh  air  allowed  to  play  amongst  the 
foliage ;   and  at  otlier  seasons,  air  should  be  given  regularly,  as  a 
matter  of  course.    Too  often  window  plants  get  air  only  by  accident, 
and  the   consequence  is  that  they  get  weak  and  spindling ;  their 
blooms  fall  in  the  bud,  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  and  insects  appear 
in  numbers  to  prey  upon  their  unhealthy  juices.     But  certain  pre- 
cautions are  necessary.     Cold  draughts  are  generally  injurious;  a 
whistling  east  wind,  that  would  cause  an  attack  of  toothache  to  the 
cultivator,  will  not  be  likely  to  benefit  any  rather  tender  plant, 
especially  if  it  has  been  previously  kept  in  a  warm  temperature.     So, 
also,  an  intensely  hot  sunshine  will  be  likely  to  exhaust  the  plants  ; 
and  a  smart  gale  will  sometimes  cause  the  leaves  to  flag  as  if  they 
had  not  had  water  for  a  week  past.     I  will  tell  you  how  to  kill  a 
collection  of  plants  in  an  hour,  and  the  process  will  perhaps  serve 
to   impress  upon   the   mind    the   necessity   of    avoiding   whatever 
approaches  to  violent  treatment  in  the  management  of  plants.     Tou 
may    purchase   from    a   hawker   a    few   hydrangeas,    pelargoniums, 
genistas,  and  cinerarias,  in  full  bloom.    Place  them  on  the  flagstones, 
where  there  is  a  brisk  breeze  and  a  bright  sun.      Then  drench  them 
overhead  three  times  with  cold  water  from  the  rose  of  a  common 
watering  pot.     In  an  hour's  time,  they  will  be  found  in  a  drooping 
and  dying  state,  and  no  novice  in  horticulture  will  be  able  to  restore 
them.     They  are,  in  fact,  killed  through  the  rapid  transition  from  a 
warm  forcing  house  to  a  fresh  breeze  and  sunshine,  and  the  chill 
caused  by  the  dash  of  water  upon  them. 

Sunshine  and  Shade. — A  south  widow  is  the  proper  place  for 
the  majority  of  plants  that  produce  gaily-coloured  flowers.  But  a 
north  widow  will  serve  admirably  for  plants  already  in  bloom,  and 
which  it  is  desired  to  keep  in  perfection  as  long  as  possible.  Usually, 
the  ardent  cultivator  of  window  plants  appropriates  the  north  aspects 
for  ferns  and  lycopodiuns  ;  and  if  these  are  well  managed,  they  are 
always  beautiful.  But  there  need  be  no  such  strict  rule  observed. 
Our  own  collections  of  window  ferns  enjoy  a  little  sunshine  at  all 
seasons,  and  are  the  better  for  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  camellias, 
cytibuses,  primulas,  and  Alpine  auriculas  will  thrive  in  an  airy 
north  window,  and  bloom  to  perfection  if  kept  safe  from  frost,  and 
otherwise  properly  cared  for.  Window  plants  can  be  moved  about, 
and,  when  forming  their  bloom  buds,  it  will  be  a  good  rule  to  let 
them  have  some  amount  of  sunshine,  especially  those  that  bloom 
early  in  the  year.  The  form  of  a  plant  will  be  very  much  deter- 
mined by  the  direction  in  which  it  receives  light ;  and  some  writers 
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recommend  the  growers  to  turn  the  plants  round,  so  as  to  prevent 
those  of  a  shrubby  kind  from  acquiring  a  flat  shape :  this  should 
not  be  practised  as  a  matter  of  course.  Slow-growing  herbaceous 
plants,  such  as  primulas  and  auriculas,  hyacinths  and  tulips,  must 
be  kept  equally  balanced  by  occasional  turning  ;  their  outlines  do 
not  admit  of  forming  a  face  to  the  light,  and,  unless  turned,  their 
flower  stems  will  bend  over,  and  have  an  unsightly  appearance. 
Bat  camellias,  and  other  shrubby  plants,  might  be  allowed  to  form 
a  face  to  the  light  with  advantage ;  when  in  bloom,  they  can  be 
reversed  in  the  evening,  so  as  to  display  their  full  beauty  in  artificial 
light,  and  be  returned  next  morning  to  grow  in  their  own  way. 
There  are  no  colours  among  flowers  so  charming  at  night  as  white, 
lilac,  and  crimson  ;  yellow  and  blue  are  not  readily  distinguishable; 
hence,  for  decorating  a  room  in  winter  and  spring  camellias  and 
primulas  are  unequalled. 

The  akt  of  Buti>'G  Plants. — Thousands  of  pounds  are  annually 
expended  in  London  in  the  purchase  of  window  flowers,  and  perhaps 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  money  is  wasted.*  The  plants  are  generally 
worth  what  is  paid  for  them  ;  but  they  are  unsuitable  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  put,  and  numbers  of  them  perish  a  few 
days  after  taking  the  places  assigned  them.  The  pretty  genistas, 
calceolarias,  geraniums,  and  ericas,  that  hawkers  carry  about  in  the 
months  of  February  and  March,  have  just  left  snug  forcing 
houses^  and  are  already  chilled  by  their  untimely  exposure  for  sale. 
To  furbish  up  a  warm  greenhouse  they  may  occasionally  be 
useful,  but  the  people  who  buy  them  are  rarely  able  to  keep  them 
alive  more  than  a  few  days,  simply  because  it  requires  more  skill  and 
better  appliances  than  they  possess  to  do  so.  Experienced  growers 
never  buy  plants  of  hawkers  ;  though  it  must  be  admitted,  injustice 
to  those  poor  men,  that  they  lay  the  foundation,  by  the  sale  of  a 
sixpenny  plant,  for  the  love  of  floriculture  in  many  a  home ;  and  if 
the  windows  are  made  gay  with  their  sparkling  flowers  for  a  few 
days  or  a  week,  the  pleasure  is  not  dearly  purchased.  The  worst  of 
peripatetic  trading  is,  that  the  purchaser  has  no  guarantee  and  no 
remedy.  A  nurseryman  will  not  stoop  to  the  trick  of  potting 
stocks  in  full  bloom  from  the  open  ground,  knowing  that  in  a  few 
hours  the  fraud  will  be  discovered ;  but  a  hawker  will  make  up  a 
grand  basket  of  stocks  and  asters  that  have  been  stuck  in  the  pots 
only  an  hour ;  and  the  purchasers  grumble  to  their  hearts'  content 
when  he  is  out  of  sight  and  out  of  hearing.  It  is  not  a  good  plan 
to  buy  plants  in  full  bloom  at  any  season,  unless  they  are  wanted 
only  for  a  temporary  purpose.  An  expenditure  of  a  few  shillings  in 
hawkers'  plants  will  make  an  entrance-hall  or  window  very  gay  for  a 
few  hours,  or  a  day 'or  two  ;  but  those  who  want  to  keep  the  plants 
should  buy  them  when  just  coming  into  bloom  :  then,  if  placed  in  a 
cooler  air  than  they  have  had  previously,  the  chances  are  that  it  will 
only  delay,  not  destroy  the  bloom,  and  you  have  the  whole  enjoy- 
ment to  come ;  whereas,  wlien  in  full  bloom,  the  greater  part  of  the 
beauty  is  already  gone.     In  the  case  of  pelargoniums,  camellias,  and 

*  Perhaps  we  are  wrong  here.      If  the  plants  live  but  an  hour,  the  pnrchascr 
may  derive  pleasure  from  them  far  in  excess  of  their  cost. 
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other  plants,  of  which  some  varieties  are  less  pleasing  than  others, 
it  would  be  well  to  see  one  blossom  fully  expanded ;  and  in  selecting; 
from  a  number,  choose  those  that  are  short,  sturdy,  and  compact, 
with  plenty  of  healthy  foliage  and  plump  flower  buds ;  then,  if  one 
bud  is  open  to  show  the  colour,  you  know  what  the  rest  will  be, 
and  they  are  sure  to  open  well  and  last  their  full  time.  "We  have 
heard  novices  praise  plants  because  of  their  being  "  beautifully 
tall,"  whereas  the  genuine  gardener  would  bestow  his  praise  on  those 
that  were  "  beautifully  short ;"  for  good  culture  produces  a  compact, 
close,  stubby  growth,  with  small  intervals  between  the  successive 
side  shoots ;  and  the  grower  of  window  plants  must  aim  at  the  same 
object,  by  giving  the  plants  abundance  of  light,  frequent  change  of 
air,  and  nipping  out  occasionally  the  points  of  the  longest  shoots,  to 
cause  the  side  shoots  to  push  and  form  a  bushy  mass. 

Watering  and  "Washing. — Water  is  necessary,  not  only  to  keep 
the  plants  alive,  but  also  to  keep  them  clean.     Yet  there  are  many 
window  plants  that  should  never  be  wetted  on  the  leaves ;  and, 
happily  for  the  novice,  there  is  a  rule  for  determining  this  point. 
Take  a  nice  Begonia  rex,  with   its  grand    foliage   in   its    highest 
perfection  of  colouring ;  sponge  the  leaves  over  with  cold  water, 
and  set  the  plant  out  on  a  balcony,  and  it  will  probably  die  in  a  few 
hours.     Serve  a  camellia  the  same  way,  and   it  will  not  be  hurt. 
The  first  has  a  succulent  and  absorbent  leaf ;  the  second,  a  hard, 
shiny  leaf.     Now,  plants  with  soft,  porous,  and  hairy  leaves  should 
be  very  cautiously  wetted  overhead  ;  but  plants  with  hard,  varnished 
leaves  may  be  wetted  frequently.     Cinerarias  will  enjoy  a  moist 
atmosphere,  and  absorb  from  it  a  large  amount  of  water ;  but  to 
bathe  the  leaves  would  be  more  harm  than  good ;  a  gardener  may  do 
it,  and  have  a  reason  why — as  after  fumigating ;  and  he  will  also 
take  care  not  to  expose  the  plants  to  cold  draughts  after  the  opera- 
tion ;  but  an  unpractised  hand  should  follow  the  rule  of  wetting 
only  such  leaves  as  are  of  a  firm,  hard  texture ;  and  for  this  purpose 
it  will  be  best  to  use  tepid  water,  except  in  the  height  of  summer. 
At  the  same  time,  whatever  other  method  can  be  devised  to  keep 
plants  clean   should  be  adopted ;  as,  for  instance,  removing  them 
while  sweeping,  dusting,  etc.,  are  going  on,  for  the  leaves  are  the 
lungs  of  plants,  and  if  the  leaves  get  coated  with  dust  or  soot,  it  is 
impossible  the  plants  should  thrive.     A  soft  brush  serves  admirably 
for  the  removal   of   dust.      When   hard   leaves   are  infested  with 
vermin,  which  will  never  come  except  through  neglect,  a  sponging 
with  soap  and  water  made  into  a  lather  will  be  effectual.     It  must 
be  followed  with  clear  water  to  remove  the  soap.     Never  water  a 
plant  unless  it  requires  it.     The  rule  of  watering  once  a  day  is 
mischievous.     Some  plants  require  water  twice  a  day,  some  only 
once  a  week.     When  plants  are  at  rest,  they  require  very  little,  or 
none  at  all ;  and  the  colder  the  weather,  the  less  water  must  be 
given.     Unless  the  water  percolates  through  the  whole  mass  of  soil, 
and  finds  its  way  out  freely  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  the  plant  will 
soon  go  to  ruin.     If  the  soil  has  got  so  hard  that  the  water  runs 
away  next  the  sides  of  the  pot  without  wetting  the  roots,  loosen  it  a 
little  with  a  skewer,  or  plunge  the  pot  to  the  rim  for  half  an  hour, 
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then  let  ife  draiu  by  placing  it  so  that  the  hole  in  the  bottom  is  clear 
away  from  whatever  it  rests  on.  In  spring,  when  fine  weather 
suddenly  follows  a  long  frost,  and  the  plants  have  got  very  dry, 
through  the  fear  of  injuring  them  by  watering  them  in  cold  weather, 
this  process  of  plunging  is  very  beneficial ;  but  they  must  have  no 
chill  afterwardb-,  and  should  be  allowed  to  get  nearly  dry  again 
before  the  next  watering.  Warm,  and  even  hot  water,  may  be  used 
to  water  the  roots  of  plants  in  active  growth,  but  the  beginner  is 
recommended  not  to  adopt  the  practice  with  any  plants  that  are 
much  prized,  as,  unless  judiciously  managed,  it  is  apt  to  cause 
diseased  appearances  in  the  leaves,  and  a  too  sappy  state  of  the 
stems.  On  the  other  hand,  the  water  should  be  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  room  in  which  the  plants  are  kept ;  it  may  be  a 
few  degrees  warmer  with  benefit,  but  it  should  never  be  colder,  or 
disease  will  follow. 

How  TO  Select  PLA^'TS  tor  Windows  must  depend  on  taste 
and  convenience.     Bulbs  are  as  gay  and  as  easy  to  manage  as  any 
subjects  in  the  florist's  catalogue.     If  good,  they  are  sure  to  bloom, 
however  badly  managed ;  and  the  worst  that  can  happen  is  to  have 
to  throw  them  away  when  the  bloom  is  over.     But  there  is  no  real 
occasion  to  lose  any  bulb,  whether  flowered  in  water,  sand,  or  good 
soil.     Hyacinths  and  crocuses,  flowered  in  water,  may  be  restored 
to  vigour  by  planting  them  carefully  when  the  bloom  is  at  an  end  ; 
perhaps  few  window-gardeners  will  succeed  in  making  much  of  them 
afterwards  ;  but  it  can  be  done,  and  is  but  a  small  matter  where  the 
conveniences  exist  for  it.     A  rich,  sandy  soil,  the  roots  spread  out 
without  injury,  and  the  bulbs  covered  from  four  to  six  inches,  accord- 
ing to  size,  are  the  only  necessary  conditions  to  enable  the  bulbs  to 
complete  their  growth ;  but  even  then  they  ought  not  to  be  flowered 
in  water  the  next  season,  but  be  planted  out  in  October,  the  blooms 
nipped  out  as  soon  as  they  appear,  and  the  season  following  they 
will  be  strong  and  fine,  and  fit  for  any  purpose.     Among  herbaceous 
plants,   Alpine    auriculas    and    primulas   are    admirable    for    win- 
dows, as  they  may  be  raised  from  seed,  and  aff'ord  all  the  pleasure 
of  cultivating  from  the  first.      Even  if  not   grown  to   perfection, 
they  will  be  sure  to  bloom,  and,  perhaps,  give  more  real  gratification 
than  the  best  that  can  be  purchased.     Among  shrubs,  those  with 
hard,  shiny  leaves  bear  with  smoke  and  dust  better  than  any  ;  and 
the  principal  points  to  attend  to  will  be  to  encourage  growth  imme- 
diately after  bloom,  and,  when  the  growth  is  completed,  to  give  very 
little  water,  plenty  of  air,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  sun  to  insure 
the  ripening  of  the  wood.     Unless  the  wood  of  the  year  is  well 
ripened,  no   hard-wooded  plant  will   bloom  well  the   next   season. 
Among  geraniums,  the  crimson  and  white  uniques  are  among  the 
best  window-plants  we  have.     Of  the  scarlets,  a  list  of  the  best  is 
given  in  the  almanack.     These  will  grow  well  in  good  loam,  broken 
up  with  sufiicient  sand  to  render  it  light  and  porous  ;  the  addition 
of  one-fourth  part  leaf-mould  will  improve  the  soil ;  and  if  there  are 
no  conveniences  for  the  preparation  of  composts,  most  nurserymen 
will  supply  enough  for  sixpence  for  potting  twenty  or  thirty  plants. 
Pompone  chrysanthemums  are  everybody's  flowers.     If  badly  grown, 
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thej  are  sure  to  bloom  when  their  time  comes  ;  and  if  the  old  plants 
are  kept  in  winter,  and  a  few  of  the  best-rooted  suckers  are  potted 
in  April  or  May,  the  sorts  may  be  kept  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
cultivator  may  become  expert  iu  producing  dwarf,  bushy  plants, 
loaded,  not  only  with  dozens,  but  hundreds  of  flowers. 

Tlie  lists  have  been  arranged,  so  as  iu  a  great  measure  to  render 
further  observation  unnecessary.  "We  again  recommend  a  perusal  of 
the  paper  on  "Amateur's  Greenhouse,"  in  the  Gtaeden  Obacle  for 
1861,  because  in  it  will  be  found  minute  instructions  on  pottino-, 
propagating,  training,  and  blooming,  which  it  would  be  unwise  to 
repeat,  and  to  which  we  could  add  but  little.  The  writer  has  for 
many  years  past  furnished  flowering  plants  for  the  window  of  an 
invalid  wife,  whose  enjoyment  of  garden  scenes  has  been  contracted 
to  this  last  resource  of  the  sufferer  fond  of  flowers.  The  task  has  been 
equally  delightful  and  instructive  ;  and  one  of  its  results  is  the  con- 
viction that  ten  times  the  number  of  subjects  enumerated  in  the 
almanack  might  be  included  in  a  list  of  flowers  for  every  day  in  the 
year.  But  there  is  another  point  of  no  small  importance,  and  that 
is,  as  to  the  influence  of  plants  in  rooms  upon  the  health  of  the 
inmates.  Much  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject  needs  to  be 
unsaid.  A  large  number  of  plants  in  full  bloom  would  undoubtedly 
be  prejudicial  in  a  sleeping  apartment ;  and  the  more  powerful  the 
odours  of  the  flowers,  the  more  baneful  their  efl'ect.  But  a  few 
healthy  plants  in  an  airy  apartment  need  not  be  dreaded  as  agents 
of  death ;  and  the  relief  they  aftbrd  to  the  mind  may  often  prove 
the  best  possible  medicine  for  the  body.  But  there  are  few  who 
would  be  so  unwise  as  to  crowd  a  sleeping-room  with  plants ;  and  it 
is  but  right  we  should  caution  our  friends  against  keeping  highly- 
scented  flowers  in  a  bed-room  at  any  time,  except  for  an  hour  or 
two.  S.  H, 


THE  TWO  STEEAMS. 

Upox  a  leafy  mountain  height  two  streams  came  gnshing  forth, 
One  bubbled  from  the  suuTiy  south,  the  other  from  the  north  ; 
One  leaped  and  sparkled  joyously,  as  clear  as  summer  sky,'j 
The  purple  flood  the  other  rolled  went  slowly  creeping  by. 

Beside  the  one  green  rushes  grew,  and  blushing  buds  and  flowers  ; 
Beside  the  other,  men  were  chained  in  poison-breathing  bowers  ; 
One  welcomed  sweet  wild  birds,  to  sing  their  hymns  of  praise  and  joy ; 
The  other  breathed  the  breath  of  sin,  and  tempted  to  destroy. 

The  one  went  sparkling  cheerily  beneath  the  noon-day  sun. 

And  spread  around  life,  health,  and  peace,  where'er  it  chanced  to  run  ; 

The  other  was  the  stream  of  death,  with  sorrow  on  its  tide  : 

And  whoso  stooped  to  drink  therein  must  Satan's  curse  abide. 

The  stream  which  gave  such  joy  to  all  leaped  from  a  rocky  well ; 
The  vineyard  sent  the  other  forth  to  work  a  death-like  spell ; 
They  both  have  flowed  for  countless  years  adown  the  steeps  of  time  ; 
One  spreading  grief  and  wickedness,  the  other  bliss  sublime. 
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ET    J.    C.    CLARKE, 
Head  Gardener  at  Cothelston  House,  near  Taunton. 

ELERT. — The  best  varieties  of  celery  for  gardens  of 
limited  dimensions  are  Turner's  Incomparable  Dwarf 
White  and  Ivery's  ]So7isuch  Bed.  To  these  may  be 
added  Cole's  Crystal  White  and  Cole's  Superl  Dwarf 
Bed.  Those  who  require  celery  in  September  fit  for 
the  table  onght  to  sow  in  heat  the  first  week  in  February,  and 
ao"ain  at  the  end  of  March,  and,  for  still  later  crops,  out  of  doors 
in  the  middle  of  April.  Those  sown  in  heat  under  glass  must  be 
sown  thinly,  and  they  must  have  abundance  of  light  and  air  to  give 
them  strength.  About  once  a  week,  when  the  leaves  are  quite  dry, 
dust  them  over  with  a  sprinkling  of  silver  sand  or  dry  peat  soil, 
sufficient  to  give  them  a  slight  earthing.  They  will  require  careful 
attention  in  watering,  but  must  not  be  watered  with  a  rose  on  the 
water-can,  as,  when  the  leaves  are  wetted,  they  seldom  get  dry  again, 
and  then  many  of  the  young  plants  damp  off.  Those  for  the  first 
crop  should  be  pricked  off  into  pans  or  boxes,  and  kept  under  glass 
until  the  end  of  April ;  the  later  sowings  may  be  pricked  off  in  the 
open  air.  The  best  position  for  them  is  on  a  firm,  hard  bottom, 
upon  which  should  be  placed  three  or  four  inches  of  half-decayed 
leaves,  upon  this  another  three  inches  of  rich  nice  soil  in  which  to 
plant  out  the  seedlings.  Prick  out  the  plants  six  inches  apart  each 
way,  and  shade  and  water  on  a  moderate  scale  until  they  are  able 
to  withstand  the  heat  of  the  sun  without  flagging,  but  continue  the 
watering  as  occasion  may  require,  for  the  secret  of  growing  good 
celery  is  to  keep  it  always  growing ;  for  if  it  receive  any  serioun 
check  in  the  earliest  stages  of  its  growth,  it  is  liable  to  run  to  seed 
instead  of  hearting.  ^Yhen  the  plants  are  wanted  for  the  trenches, 
cut  them  out  with  a  sharp  spade  the  whole  thickness  of  the  soil  into 
squares  three  inches  over.  These  may  be  carried  to  any  part  of  the 
garden  without  injury. 

The  work  of  preparing  the  trenches  is  so  simple  that  I  only 
need  add  they  should  be  five  feet  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  and 
each  trench  should  have  at  least  three  inches  of  good  rotten  dung 
dug  in  at  the  bottom. 

In  stiff  or  unkind  soil  it  is  best  to  plant  on  the  surface,  but  the 
ground  must  be  first  well  manured.  For  the  early  crop  the  plants 
ought  to  be  out  in  the  trenches  the  first  week  in  June,  and,  for  the 
main  crop,  the  middle  of  July  is  not  too  earty.  For  the  latest  crop, 
which  is  best  planted  on  the  surface,  the  beginning  of  September  is 
the  latest  time  allowable  in  ordinary  seasons. 

"We  come  now  to  the  work  of  watering  and  earthing.  An  abuU' 
dance  of  water  during  dry  hot  weather  is  of  great  importance 
where  fine  large  heads  are  required,  and  sewage  or  manure  water  at 
every  alternate  watering  should  be  given  if  possible,  as  the  plant  is 
naturally  a  gross  feeder.     I  prefer  to  tie  up  each  plant  separately 
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with  a  piece  of  matting,  removing  this  tie  and  adding  another  higher 
up  as  the  plant  advances  in  growth,  allowing  the  last  tie  to  remain, 
as  it  serves  to  keep  the  plant  in  its  place,  and  assists  materially  the 
work  of  earthing.  The  eartliing  of  the  first  crop  should  commence 
earjj  in  July,  completing  the  operation  by  a  repetition  of  the  first 
process,  for  two  small  earthings  are  better  than  one  large.  The 
other  crops  may  be  left  until  September,  tying  them  as  just  advised. 
At  this  time  only  sufficient  should  be  earthed  up  to  carry  on  the 
supply,  as  the  longer  celery  is  earthed  the  more  liable  is  it  to  suffer 
from  damp  and  vermin ;  but  all  must  be  earthed  up  before  frost 
occurs  in  November,  except  the  last  planting.  This  may  have  just 
a  little  earth  put  to  it,  and  be  completed  in  fine  dry  weather  the 
following  February.  This  will  carry  on  the  supply  as  long  as  it  is 
possible  to  get  celery  fit  for  the  table. 

When  celery  is  properly  bleached  it  will  keep  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  if  taken  up  and  laid  in  silver  sand  away  from  the  frost  and 
damp,  all  aff'ected  parts  being  first  taken  off. 


THE  ZOJSTALE  PELARGOmUM :  HOW  TO  GROW  IT  AND 
HOW  TO  SHOW  IT. 

BY     JABEZ      J.      CHATEE. 

Gonville  Nurseries,  Cambridge. 

HE  zonale  Pelargonium  is  a  plant  to  be  desired,  possessing 
as  it  does  so  many  qualities  to  recommend  itself  above 
other  plants.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  of  free  and 
easy  growth,  possessing  colour  in  flowers  or  foliage 
of  almost  every  hue.  It  is  a  plant  alike  suited  for 
the  cottager's  window  of  six  panes  of  glass,  imparting,  as  it  sheds  its 
lustre,  contentment  and  happiness  to  all,  equally  as  it  grows  and 
blooms  under  the  Italian  terrace  of  some  noble  lord's  mansion,  dis- 
playing beauty  and  variety  to  all  around.  Again,  what  more  grand, 
more  noble,  yet  unassuming  ? — not  flaunting,  but  majestically  ele- 
vating its  flowers  enamelled  with  beauty,  simply  yet  significantly 
borne  aloft,  adorning  the  zones  and  hemispheres  of  verdure — its 
own.  It  is  much  introducing  itself  to  the  estimation  of  all  flower- 
loving  individuals,  because  it  is  a  plant  so  highly  useful  and  so 
thoroughly  ornamental.  What  would  our  gardens  be  without  it  ? 
Others  have  more  or  less  dilated  upon  its  use.  In  this  instance  my 
object  is  to  speak  of  its  qualities  as  a  highly  decorative  object  for 
the  house  or  conservatory,  as  an  exhibition  pot  plant ;  and  by  a  few 
practical  observations  to  bring  it  before  the  public  as  a  plant  afford- 
ing to  the  amateur  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  pleasure  and 
satisfaction,  in  the  simple  yet  ultimately  successful  method  of  culti- 
vating it. 

The  first  point  to  take  into  consideration,  when  one's  mind  is 
fully  made  up  what  number,  variety,  and  style  of  plants  are  to  be 
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grown,  is  to  secure  nice  healthy  plants  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
spring — say  February  ;  not  mere  varieties  which  first  come  to  hand. 
I  always  contend  it  is  as  easy  to  grow  the  best  of  everything  in  its 
own  class  as  it  is  to  grow  inferior  ones.  I  admit  there  is  a  difficulty 
for  an  amateur  commencing  to  know  which  are  the  best ;  he  must 
therefore  rely  upon  the  recommendation  of  some  friend  cognisant  of 
this  matter,  or  else  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  salesman,  who 
will  recommend  him  such  flowers  as  are  well  known  for  their  sterling 
merits,  and  not  give  novelty  for  the  sake  of  the  thing.  To  a  be- 
ginner who  would  not  require  more  than  six  plants,  I  should 
recommend  the  following  : — 

1.  Dr.  Lindley,  orange  scarlet.  2.  Beaute  des  Suresnes,  lively 
rose  pink.  3.  "White  Perfection,  pure  white,  4.  Madame  Ninette 
Sachero,  salmon  suffused  with  scarlet.  5.  Fair  Rosamond,  salmon, 
crimson  centre,  white  margin.  6.  ^stival,  bright  rose  cerise.  If 
twelve  plants  and  twelve  varieties  are  required,  add — 7.  Inquisitor, 
brilliant  scarlet.  8.  Eunice,  rosy  scarlet.  9.  Marion,  soft  pink. 
10.  Marechal  Forey,  deep  scarlet,  white  eye.  11.  Roi  de  Italic, 
orange  i^haded  rosy  salmon.  12.  Beauty,  white  salmon,  tinted 
centre  ;  or  Masterpiece,  rose  salmon  shaded. 

The  above  are  all  finely-shaped  flowers,  bold  and  solid  trusses, 
free  habit,  and  good  growth,  possessing  good  foliage,  and  are  not 
to  be  beaten  in  their  respective  colours. 

Supposing,  then,  plants  are  in  possession,  and  only  in  48  or 
GO  size  pots,  and  require  shifting,  the  most  suitable  soil  (and  which 
must  be  procured  if  not  at  hand)  would  be  to  mix  up  a  bushel — 
one-third  loam  of  a  yellowish  turfy  nature,  or  from  the  top  spit  of 
an  old  pasture  laid  up  for  two  years  and  turned  over  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  one-third  of  thoroughly  decayed  manure  from 
an  old  cucumber  bed,  or,  what  is  better,  cow  dung  well  weathered, 
one-third  silver  sand,  with  a  good  proportion  of  fine  charcoal  and 
peat  earth,  cocoa  refuse,  or  leaf-mould.  It  is  not  well  to  give  too 
great  a  shift  at  first ;  if  well  rooted  in  a  48  pot,  the  change  from  a 
48  to  a  24  will  not  be  too  great — pots  which  have  been  well  burnt 
and  new  ones  are  preferable,  at  the  bottom  of  which  cover  the  hole 
with  an  inverted  oyster-shell  or  piece  of  crock,  over  which,  to 
preserve  good  drainage,  take  either  the  coarse  siftings  of  peat  or 
turf,  about  the  average  size  of  a  walnut,  and  on  the .  top  of  which 
lay  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  with  about  two  dozen  pieces  of  half- 
inch  bones  or  a  small  quantity  of  bone-dust ;  transpose  the  plant, 
first  carefully  removing  all  the  crocks  it  previously  had ;  fill  up 
and  around  firmly  with  prepared  soil ;  place  in  a  frame  or  green- 
house as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible,  in  a  temperature  of  50"  to 
60"  Fahrenheit,  allowing  air  pure  and  fresh  to  circulate  freely  about 
each  plant  on  all  occasions.  If  the  plant  is  intended  for  exhibition 
in  June,  it  will  require  shifting  in  April  into  the  desired  size  pot 
or  pan  ;  and  to  make  the  shoots  pliable,  and  to  bring  it  into  what- 
ever form  or  shape  is  thought  best,  delay  giving  water  till  the 
shoots  show  signs  of  withering  ;  a  slight  twist  with  a  tye  will  bring 
it  to  the  required  place.  The  most  desirable  form  of  an  exhibition 
table  would  be  that  of  a  mushroom  shape.     I  would  strongly  urge 
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upon  growers  the  conical  or  pyramidal  form,  a  new  feature  for 
the  growth  of  these  plants,  which,  when  well  organized,  will  prove 
exceedingly  interesting  and  highly  appreciable.  So  soon  as  the 
plants  become  well  rooted  (or  better  understood  as  pot-bound), 
liquid  manure  may  be  given  twice  a  week.  Do  not  allow  the 
plant  at  any  time  to  droop  for  want  of  water,  bearing  in  mind 
always  that  plenty  of  air — not  currents  of  air  passing  through  or 
around  the  plant,  but  a  free  and  general  circulation — is  conducive 
to  the  health,  free-flowering,  and  full  development  of  chromula  or 
colour  in  the  leaf  and  flower.  Perhaps  the  Cape  varieties  will  never 
be  so  much  in  vogue  as  pot  plants — they  do  not  possess  such  bold 
and  showy  nor  so  well-formed  flowers ;  still  there  is  a  great  diversity 
both  of  colour  and  foliage  amongst  them,  and  many  will  ever  remain 
favourites  for  the  variety  of  scent  in  their  foliage.  To  grow  them 
successfully,  the  soil  as  prescribed  will  suit  them  well,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  more  peat  earth,  and  a  drier  and  rather  warmer 
temperature  for  the  freer  flowering  of  tbem.  Many  being  tuberous 
rooted,  are  better  grown  in  pans,  and  kept  nearer  the  surface  of  the 
soil ;  do  not  water  so  freely  the  more  succulent  kinds. 

The  distinguishing  properties  of  a  good  Pelargonium  should  be, 
first,  the  flower  consisting  of  five  petals,  not  too  much  overlapping 
each  other,  but  well  defined,  smooth  in  outline,  circular,  and  when 
pressed  open  leaving  a  perfect  and  undivided  circumference.     What- 
ever colour  or  colours,  let  them  be  well  defined,  smooth,  and  clear ; 
the  pedicel  of  the  single  flower  must  be  long,  and  the  truss  having 
pedicels   of  equal   length — not    one  long   and   one  short — all  well 
arranged  on  a  stout  peduncle  forming  a  solid  truss,  yet  displaying 
each  flower,  not  too  high  above  the  foliage,  but  well  standing  out 
of  it,  and  not  covered  by  foliage  ;  which  latter  also  is  a  matter  of 
great  concern,  and  should  not  be  too  gross  or  spreading,  but  com- 
pact, of  good  growth,  distinct  in  its  markings,  free  and  nicely  stand- 
ing out,  gradually  diminishing  in   size  as  it  rises,  yet  retaining  its 
character   and   definiteness   of  colour,    etc.     After   the  season  hp.s 
passed  by — one,  however,  can  hardly  use  such  an  expression,  for 
the   Pelargonium  is  always  in  season,  so  cheerful  and  bright  is  it 
either  in   foliage  or  flower — when   October's  sun  hastens  through 
its  meridian,  the  day  is  fast  declining,  and  its  shadows  are  long, 
still  on  and  on  it  lingers  through  o^ovember.     At  Christmas,  when 
other  flowers  are  gone,  a  wee  bit  of  Tom  Thumb  or  some  other  still 
keeps  lingering  on  till  spring-time  is  brightened  by  its  beauty. 

There  must  be  a  period  of  rest,  and  if  the  Pelargonium  ia^  a 
good-natured  plant,  and  does  not  require  so  much  as  many  of  its 
congeners,  it  must  not  be  over-worked. 

!So  soon  as  it  has  effected  the  purpose  of  growing  into  a  good 
plant,  covered  itself  with  bloom,  and  taken  off  the  first  prize  on 
account  of  superiority  of  growth,  and  being  much  better  both  m 
point  of  quality  of  flower  and  freeness  of  flowering,  let  it  have  rest ; 
cutoff  all  flowers;  stop  back  the  growth  to  the  required  form ; 
expose  tiie  plant  to  mature  the  wood  before  housing  it  again,  and 
so  soon  as  new  signs  of  life  appear  reduce  the  plant  into  a  smaller 
pot,  keep  close  in  a  cool  frame  or  house  till  it  begins  to  grow  ; 
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afterwards,  give  all  the  encouragement  you  can  afford,  fostering  the 
lawful  ambition  and  desire  to  surpass  and  excel  your  neighbour; 
and  whether  your  plants  should  grace  an  exhibition  table  or  not, 
bear  in  mind  if  a  plant  is  worth  growing  it  is  worth  growing  well. 


CONCEENINa  BEGONIAS. 


a  class  of  plants  there  are  few  which  deserve  our  atten- 
tion more  than  the  Begonia,  interesting  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  either  for  beauty  of  foliage  or  gracefulness 
of  flower.  In  noting  a  few  observations  upon  their 
culture,  etc.,  I  prefer  dividing  them  into  two  classes — 
foliage  decoration,  the  other  for  prolificacy  of  bloom, 
because  their  culture  should  be  somewhat  different.  I  do  not  know 
that  anything  new  can  be  advanced  upon  their  general  management, 
but  with  all  beginners  there  must  be  line  upon  line,  precept  upon 
precept.  "  It's  only  a  Begonia  "  is  the  common  reply  of  many  of 
our  grade  to  any  question  about  it,  and  it  is  the  subject  of  neglect, 
and  used  merely  as  a  stop  gap  to  fill  up  vacant  places  between  others 
bearing  a  more  aristocratic  definition.  February  is  a  good  time  to 
commence  with  the  foliage  class.  Prepare  five-inch  pots  by  first 
washing  them,  then  place  an  inverted  three-inch  pot  in  the  centre, 
and  fill  round  with  broken  pieces  of  pot  to  the  height  of  the  inside 
pot;  place  a  piece  over  the  hole  of  the  inverted  pot,  shake  a  layer  of 
the  very  smallest  crocks  (not  dust)  over  the  whole,  which  will  bring 
it  level  with  the  bottom  of  inside  pot,  leaving  nearly  two  inches  for 
soil,  then  a  thin  layer  of  moss,  which  will  keep  the  soil  from  washing 
away  the  drainage.  Before  using  moss  for  such  purposes,  it  should 
be  steeped  in  boiling  water  to  clear  it  of  insect  life  and  render  it 
sweet ;  this  done,  you  have  a  pot  drained  to  perfection.  Prepare 
a  mixture  of  one  part  loam,  half  part  peat,  half  part  leaf-mould, 
and  half  part  silver  sand,  well  incorporated  together ;  fill  up  the 
pot  with  this,  slightly  make  firm,  insert  two  stout  leaves  of  a  sort 
with  about  half  an  inch  of  foot  stalk,  deep  enough  to  keep  erect  without 
covering  the  collar,  this  being  the  part  from  which  the  future  plant 
will  emerge,  water  gently,  and  place  in  a  temperature  fluctuating 
between  70"  and  90°,  giving  a  slight  sprinkle  occasionally  over  head, 
and  guard  against  the  rays  of  the  sun.  When  the  crown  is  well 
up  they  will  be  rooted  freely,  and  will  require  more  water.  Now 
prepare  some  eight-inch  pots  by  thorough  draining  as  above  to  the 
depth  of  two  inches  without  the  inverted  pot ;  the  soil  should  be 
one  part  loam,  one  peat,  one  leaf-mould,  and  half  part  silver  sand, 
well  incorporated.  Turn  out  carefully,  remove  the  crocks,  but  not 
displacing  any  soil,  pot  pretty  firm  if  the  soil  is  in  good  condition, 
and  does  not  bind.  Eemove  to  the  same  temperature  as  before, 
water  carefully  till  the  pot  is  full  of  roots,  after  which  more  bounti- 
fully at  every  third  or  fourth  watering.  A  dose  of  clear  liquid 
manure  water  will  do  wonders  for  them.  In  the  course  of  four  or 
five  months  from  the  time  the  leaves  were  put  in  they  will  be  fit 
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for  any  exhibition  table.  It  is  far  better  to  raise  new  plants  yearly, 
and  as  soon  as  safely  rooted  consign  the  old  plants  to  the  rubbish 
heap. 

Now  a  \vord  or  two  about  the  flowering  class.  These  I  consider 
worthy  a  place  in  every  collection  of  plants,  but  in  what  a  miserable 
condition  do  we  frequently  see  them,  drawn  up  weak  and  spindly, 
instead  of  a  robust  constitution  with  plump  matured  wood,  which 
is  the  only  guarantee  of  success.  As  like  will  produce  like  in  every 
thing  all  tlie  world  over,  so  is  it  here  ;  if  you  put  in  half-starved 
cuttings  for  your  future  plant,  you  must  expect  a  poor  return ;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  your  offspring  be  from  a  matured  plant,  grown 
slow  and  sure,  you  will  have  ample  recompense  for  your  labour. 

I  consider  these  indispensable  for  autumn  decoration,  and  good 
plants  may  be  grown  for  that  purpose  by  putting  in  the  cuttings 
as  soon  as  they  are  ready ;  they  do  not  require  so  much  heat  and 
shade  as  the  others  :  anything  like  hurrying  them  is  to  spoil  your 
future  plant.  They  strike  freely,  and  require  the  same  management 
as  ordinary  stove  cuttings.  As  soon  as  rooted,  pot  off*  into  three-inch 
pots,  and  shift  on  according  to  growth  into  five  or  seven  inch  pots;  they 
must  be  in  their  flowering  pots  two  months  before  required  to  bloom  ; 
let  them  enjoy  plenty  of  sunshine  with  air  according.  Of  course  they 
can  be  had  in  bloom  at  any  time  by  altering  the  time  of  striking 
them,  allowing  four  to  six  months  for  that  purpose  for  sturdy 
growth.  They  are  most  valuable  in  the  dull  flowerless  autumn 
months,  when  they  will  do  duty  well  in  a  temperature  of  SS"*  to  65% 
but  are  next  to  worthless  unless  they  can  enjoy  the  sun.  They  do 
well  in  one  part  loam,  one  peat,  half  part  very  decayed  cow-dung,  kept 
open  with  small  pieces  of  charcoal  well  blended  in  a  dryish  condition. 

A  note  of  six  good  ones  may  be  useful : — 

Discolor,  pink  and  yellow,  very  free. 

Martiana,  a  beautiful  rose,  very  telling  among  others. 

Semperjiorens,  light  rose,  always  in  bloom  more  or  less. 

Manicata.  Sturdy  plants  of  this  will  bloom  all  through  the 
winter,  and  look  remarkably  pretty. 

Ingramii,  scarlet,  showy. 

JParvifolia,  small  leaf,  white  flowering ;  good  for  exhibition 
when  well  grown,  and  for  cut  flowers. 

Yeovil.  H.  S. 


EOSES  ON  THEIR  OWN  EOOTS :  SPEING  PLANTING. 

IIOST  of  your  readers  who  have  gardened  must  have  tried 
roses  on  their  own  roots,  and,  planting  them  as  received 
from  the  nurseries  from  October  to  January,  have 
ibund  many  blank  spaces  in  their  bed  at  pruning  time. 
The  winter  damps,  the  cold  rains,  and  sharp  windy 
frosts  will  have  done  their  destructive  work,  and  a  few  mildewed, 
withered  shoots  alone  remain  to  show  where  you  planted  your 
duplicate  of  last  summer's  favourite  or  choice  new  rose. 
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Eoses  on  tlieir  own  roots  are  very  desirable  on  choice  rich  soils  ; 
in  hungry,  gravelly  land,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  almost  entirely 
useless,  and  should  be  replaced  by  roses  on  manetti  or  dog-rose,  the 
stock  or  graft  bearer  there  not  throwing  suckers  in  such  rapid  suc- 
cession as  they  do  on  better  land,  rendering  it  difficult  I'or  them  to  be 
kept  under  by  the  atnateur,  who  can  give  proportionately  little  time 
to  his  rose  beds.  Eoses  on  their  own  roots  in  their  suckering  do 
but  give  strong  shoots  for  next  year's  flowering,  ^d  so  ongood  soils, 
where  they  are  sure  to  do  well,  cannot  be  too  much  recommended. 

iN'ow  nurserymen,  to  meet  the  demand  for  plants  of  this  kind, 
strike  their  roses  early  in  spring,  and  forcing  them  along  the 
summer  through,  they  grow  until  stopped  by  the  cold  autumn  wdnds 
and  rain.  They  are  handsome  plants,  mostly  in  pots,  vigorous,  but 
the  wood  hardly  hardened  enough.  The  experienced  amateur  knows 
better  than  to  plant  out  his  newly  received  favourites  in  face  of 
winter  dangers.  He  carefully  hardens  them  in  some  light,  sunny, 
airy  spot,  handy  for  protection  in  case  of  sharp  or  bad  weather,  not 
necessarily  under  glass  ;  and  as  the  genial  April  weather  comes  to 
him,  plants  them  out  in  the  chosen  spot,  whence  they  start  with 
vigour  into  immediate  growth,  and  giving  him  a  good  summer  and 
autumn  bloom,  are  thoroughly  established  to  meet  the  frosts  and 
perils  of  the  next  winter. 

Eoses  on  own  roots  need  care  in  planting.  Prepare  a  good  bed  ; 
the  top  spit  of  light,  sandy  loam  mixed  with  well-rotted  manure,  is 
the  soil  they  like.  Once  established  in  this,  the  roots  soon  find  the 
subsoil.  They  will  have  been,  if  planted  now,  slightly  pruned  and 
in  partial  growth.  Plant  them  shallow,  with  the  collars  of  the  plants 
about  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  if  from  pots,  spreading 
out  the  twisted  roots ;  water  to  settle,  and  occasionally,  if  w^eather 
comes  dry.  If  the  nights  be  frosty,  a  slight  shading  of  tiffany  will 
suffice  to  save  the  started  growth. 

When  the  first  flowers  are  over,  peg  down  the  shoots  horizontally. 
It  will  induce  your  plants  to  throw  vigorous  shoots  from  the  base, 
on  which,  too.  you  will  find  the  best  return  flowers,  I  am  referring 
more  espjecially  to  the  moderate-growing  class  of  rose — hybrids, 
perpetuals,  chinas,  and  teas.  The  climbing  roses — Ayrshire,  Bour- 
saults,  and  others,  thrive  and  do  always  best  everywhere  in  this 
way. 

I  have  not  given  half  the  desirabilities  of  this  mode  of  culture. 
If  killed  to  the  snow  line,  the  lower  buds  of  even  the  tenderesfc 
varieties  remain  uninjured,  ready  to  shoot  out  with  the  approach  of 
the  favourable  rose  summer  or  spring.  Hence,  as  a  recent  writer 
in  a  contemporary  remarked,  "  It  is  advisable  where  a  large  collection 
is  grown  to  have  one  of  every  sort  in  this  way."  At  least,  it  should 
be  added,  when  they  do  succeed,  some  roses  not  growing  thriftily  on 
their  own  roots.  Geo.  Paul,  Juif. 

Old  Nurseries.  ChesJmnt,  Herts. 


GAEDEN  GUIDE  EOE  FEBRUAET. 

In  cold  districts,  especially  wljere  the  soils  arc  heavy,  there  is  nothing  gained 
by  sowing  seeds  particularly  early,  for  if  they  germinate, ,  the  plants  make  no 
progress,  and  are  freqixently  outstripped  in  the  end  hy  later  sowings  of  the  same 
sorts.  In  this  month's  "  Finger-Post"  we  have  named  a  few  first-rate  subjects  for 
the  kitchen-garden,  which  we  hope  will  be  useful  ;  the  object  aimed  at  is  to  indi- 
cate a  few  varieties  that  are  sure  to  give  satisfaction,  if  fairly  treated,  without^  any 
attempt  at  a  catalogue  of  good  things.  Next  month  we  will  endeavour  to  furnish  a 
few  more  selections,  both  for  the  kitclien-garden  and  the  flower-garden.  As  to 
this  month's  w-ork,  it  is  a  ( ontinuation  of  the  routine  advised  for  January,  and  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  last  number,  page  29,  advising  that  whatever  has  been  left 
undone  of  tbe  work  there  advised  should  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 

The    Garden    Oracle   for    1868  contains  a  carefully-prepared  and  somewhat 
copious  calendar  of  operations. 


XEW  PLANTS. 


jBFOTaiTCTOCALOS  TUO^dSO^l,  Assamese  Nyctocalos  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5678). 
rab»^^  — Bignoniaceae.  A  beautiful  stove  climber,  with  compound  leaves  and 
Idnfk^y  beautiful  tubular  flowers,  which  are  seven  inches  long,  pure  white,  ex- 
rffT*^*^      panding  at  night  and  dropping  rext  morning. 

ViTis    HETEROPHYLLA,    var.    HUMULiFOLiA,   Hop-leaved   variety    of 
various-leaved    Vine    {Fiof.    Mac/.,    t.    5682).— Ampelidtse.     An  extremely  pretty 


KTCTOCALOS   THOUFONI. 


VITIS   HETEBOrnTLLA,   VAR.    HrMULIFOlIA. 


Japanese  vine,  which  is  quite  hardy  in  this  country,  and  well  adapted  for  clothing 
walls  and  trellises.  The  stems  are  bright  red,  tbe  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  hop, 
the  berries  are  pale  blue. 
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Begonia  T.ofijETi.oRA,Iiose-foive/'ed  Begonia  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5680). — Begoniacesc. 
Another  charming  Begonia,  with  large  rosy  pink  flowers.  It  is  stemless,  with  con- 
cave orbicular  leaves  borne  on  red  stems  and  three-flowered  scapes,  the  stems  of 
which  are  red,  and  the  flowers  resemble  those  of  the  briar  rose. 


BEGONIA  EOS^FLOEA. 


AEISTOLOCHIA   GOLDIEANA. 


ARiSTOLOcniA  GoLDiEAXA,  the  JRev.  S.  Goldie's  Aristolochia  {Bot.  Mag.,  t. 
5672). — A  remarkable  stove  climber  from  South  America.  The  leaves  are  cordate 
on  long  stalks  ;  the  flower  is  bent  into  two  unequal  portions  ;  the  lower  portion 
siKtnoustrng  the  ovary  about  eight  inches  in  length.  The  upper  portion  a  foot  long, 
funnel-shaped,  and  dilated  into  a  three-lobed  limb.  The  whole  flower  is  of  a  pale 
green  with  brown  stripes,  richly  mottled  inside  with  brown  and  orange. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  HOTBED. 

If  you  get  hot  dung  from  a  heap,  and  at  once  make  up  the  bed,  it  will  burn  up 
every  seed  committed  to  it,  and  be  exhausted  in  a  short  time.  To  secure  a  safe  and 
constant  heat,  the  dung  should  be  first  well  shaken  out,  so  as  to  allow  the  atmo- 
sphere to  penetrate  every  portion  of  it.  After  two  or  three  days,  it  should  be 
turned  over  again,  and  a  fresh  heap  formed  in  a  new  place,  every  lump  being 
broken  by  the  fork  in  the  process.  If  dry,  it  must  be  sprinkled  with  water  at  each 
removal,  and  if  very  short  and  pasty,  -which  may  be  the  case  if  there  is  pigs'  dung 
mixed  with  it,  a  moderate  admixture  of  dry  litter,  such  as  fern,  straw,  old  turf,  etc., 
will  give  it  more  substance,  for  the  duration  of  the  heat  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
undecomposed  fibre  in  the  heap.  When  it  has  acquired  a  moderate  heat  aU  over, 
mark  out  the  place  for  it,  a  foot  larger  than  the  frame  all  round,  drive  in  short 
stakes  at  the  four  corners,  and  shake  the  dung  slightly  within  this  space,  just 
putting  it  together  with  the  fork  as  you  go  on.  It  should  be  from  three  to  five  feet 
high,  and  the  larger  the  bulk,  the  longer  will  the  heat  continue.  Put  the  frame  on 
so  that  the  dung  projects  equally  all  round  it,  and  tilt  up  the  light  to  let  off  the  foul 
gases.  In  a  couple  of  days  you  may  spread  four  inches  of  good  loam  all  over  it,  and 
you  may  then  sow  whatyouplease— cucumbers,  melons,  marrows,  capsicums,  toma- 
toes, tender  annuals,  etc.,  in  pots.  If  you  purpose  fruiting  any  of  the  gourd  family  in 
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the  frame,  you  can  make  room  for  them  as  other  things  are  removed ;  and  the  way 
to  plant  them  is  to  turn  out  the  ball  under  the  centre  of  a  light,  and  then  heap 
loam  all  round  it,  so  as  to  make  a  hillock,  the  outer  edge  of  which  must  be  heaped 
up  above  the  ball,  so  that  the  plant  will  stand  in  a  basin  at  the  top  of  a  mound  ; 
water  \yill  then  soak  to  the  roots,  instead  of  running  off  down  the  sides.  It  is 
better,  if  you  can  do  it,  to  make  up  a  second  bed  to  receive  the  plants  from  the  iirst, 
when  they  are  ready  for  it,  and  so  on,  working  from  frame  to  frame,  and  the  first 
beds,  when  half  spent,  will  be  found  quite  warm  enough  for  things  that  require 
only  a  little  heat.  We  raise  our  early  annuals  in  beds  after  gourds,  and  sometimes 
spawn  the  beds  for  mushrooms  after  the  annuals. 


OF  PLIIifS,  SEEDS,  ETC. 

A  SELECTION  OF  THE    FINEST  PEAS   FOR 
GARDEN  CULTURE. 

-E'aWy.— Dickson's  First,  Saugster's  No.  1 
Emperor,  Advancer. 

Second  IJarli/. —Eley's  Essex  Rival,  Prin- 
cess Royal,  The  Prince. 

Za^e.— Ne    Plus    Ultra,    Knight's    Dwarf 
..  Green   Marrow,  British   Queen,   Champion   of 

^'    Scotland. 

'-\  HEAVY    CROPPERS    OV    SECOND-CLASS    QUALITY. 

Bishop's  Long-podded,  Auvergne,  Lynn's  Wrinkled  Marrow,  Blue 
Scimetar. 


A  SELECTION  OF  BROAD  BEANS  FOR  GARDEN  CULTURE. 

lEarlt/.—MsiZSigSin,  Marshall's  Prolific. 

Late  and  Fine. — Mackie's  Monarch,  Taylor's  Windsor. 

Profitable. — Johnson's  Wonderful. 

A  SELECTION  OF  VARIETIES  OF  BEET  FOR  GARDEN  CULTURE. 

Nutting's  Selected  Dwarf  Red,  Pineapple  Short-top,  Covent  Garden  Improved, 
Dewar's  Short-top,  Cattell's  Dwarf  Purple-topped. 

SELECTION  OF  VARIETIES  OF  BORECOLE  FOR  GARDEN  CULTURE. 
Cottager's  Kale,  Gibbs's  Extra  Curled  Green  Kale,  Dwarf  Green  Curled  Kale. 

A  SELECTION  OF  VARIETIES  OF  POTATOES  FOR  GARDEN  CULTURE. 

JEarly  Kidneys.  —  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf,  Grimsdale's  Early,  Sutton's 
Racehorse. 

Early  Rounds. — Smith's  Early,  Victoria  Early.  Early  Handswortb. 

Main  Crop  Kidneys. — Milky  White,  Prince  of  Wales,  The  King,  The  Queen. 

Main  Crop  Rounds. — Daintree's  Early,  Pink-eye  Radical,  Flour  Ball,  Forty- 
fold. 


TO   COEEESPONDENTS. 

Forcing  Seakale  and  Rhubarb. — R.  ^tVcA.— Dung- heat  is  the  best  when 
well  managed,  but  hot-water  pipes  are  now  much  used,  on  account  of  the  greater 
ease  and  certainty  in  management.  They  may  be  forced  in  the  open  ground  by 
putting  seakale  pots  over,  and  heaping  hot  dung  upon  them.     When  the  heat  is 
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steady,  pack  the  plants  together  in  a  mixture  of  old  dung  and  leaf-mould,  and  lay 
boards  over  the  frame  to  keep  out  the  light.  A  still  better  method  is  to  take  up 
the  plants,  and  pot  them  into  Pascall's  seakale  pots,  which  totally  exclude  light, 
and  enable  the  amateur  to  gather  the  cnjp  without  soiling  his  fingers.  Rhubarb 
should  be  placed  in  the  light,  as  darkness  spoils  its  flavour.  Our  sujiply  began 
with  the  new  year  from  old  stools  [potted  into  fifteen-inch  pots,  not  in  soil,  but 
waste  fern  and  moss,  tucked  in  round  the  roots,  and  heaped  up  over  the  crown  ; 
the  pots  were  placed  under  the  stage  of  a  warm  greenhouse,  and  the  stalks  pushed 
directly,  and  had  enough  substance  to  be  well-flavoured  and  of  a  beautiful  colour.  As 
the  supply  from  the  open  ground  will  soon  be  abundant,  the  potted  stools  will  be 
planted  out  in  trenches  richly  manured,  and  will  not  be  gathered  from  all  the 
season,  so  as  to  be  strong  for  forcing  next  winter  in  the  same  manner. 

Potatoes. — S.B. —To  save  potatoes  for  seed,  sort  out  at  taking-up  time  well- 
ripened  potatoes  of  a  middling  size—neither  tlie  very  smallest  nor  the  largest.  Lay 
them  in  the  sun  till  they  are  green  and  dry,  then  sprinkle  a  little  dry  hay  in  some 
shallow  baskets,  and  strew  the  potatoes  in  a  thin  layer  upon  _the  hay,  and  put  the 
baskets  on  a  dry  shelf,  out  of  the  reach  of  frost.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  place  the 
baskets  in  a  full  light,  in  a  warm  place,  till  the  sets  have  made  little  purple  shoots 
of  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  then  plant  them.  That  is  the  state  seed  potatoes 
should  be  now  in  for  planting. 

Rhododenuroxs. — B.  W. — Eliododendrons  may  be  increased  by  seed,  layers, 
and  cuttings.  In  the  month  of  May,  scoop  out  a  little  hollow  under  a  branch 
suitably  placed  for  layering,  and  fill  it  with  sandy  peat  or  half-rotted  moss,  well 
chopped  up  with  silver  sand,  bend  the  joint  down,  fix  it  with  a  hooked  stake,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  fidgeting  with  it  after  the  branch  is  cut.  Then  loosen  it  from 
the  peg,  and  with  a  sharp  kniie  cut  half  through  the  stem  and  upwards  an  inch  and 
a  half  towards  the  top  of  the  shoot,  taking  care  to  leave  suflicient  wood  and  bark 
on  the  side  not  cut  to  maintain  the  branch  in  health.  Insert  a  small  pebble  or  slip 
of  wood  to  keep  the  incision  open  ;  bend  the  branch  down  again,  and  bring  the 
head  of  it  upright,  or  nearly  so,  without  breaking  it  at  the  cut  part,  and  fix  it 
firmly  under  the  hook  to  the  stake.  Press  the  peat  firmly  about  the  tongue,  and 
lay  a  bunch  of  moss  over,  with  a  stone  or  tile  to  prevent  it  being  blown  away,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  nature.  The  branch  will  not  be  sufficiently  rooted  for  removal 
for  a  year,  when  it  may  be  cut  away  and  carefully  planted,  with  others  similarly 
treated,  in  a  nursery-bed  of  peat,  and  well  supplied  with  water. 

LiLiuMS  FROM  Seed. — A.  B.  S. — All  kinds  of  lilies  are  troublesome  plants  to 
raise  from  seed,  as  however  good  the  seed  may  be,  it  is  very  slow  to  germinate. 
Seeds  of  the  pretty  L.  temiifoiium  we  find  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  for  these 
germinate  freely  ;  but  seeds  of  auratum  and  giganteum,  about  which  you  par- 
ticularly inquire,  remain  a  long  time  after  sov/iug  without  making  sign  of  a  move. 
Some  years  ago  we  raised  a  batch  of  giganteum  from  imported  seed  by  a  very 
simple  plan.  The  seed  was  sown  in  a  large  box  filled  with  sandy  peat,  the  seed 
being  covered  fully  an  inch  or  more,  and  the  box  was  put  out  of  doors,  and  so 
remained  about  fifteen  months,  when  the  seedling  plants  began  to  spear  through. 
Lately  we  have  got  up  a  few  good  batches  of  both  thi:^  and  auratum  by  sowing  in 
large  pans,  and  keeping  the  pans  in  a  warm  corner  of  a  pit,  where  we  were  com- 
pelled to  see  them  occasionally.  Whatever  plan  be  followed,  patience  must  attend 
it,  and  the  soil  should  not  be  disturbed  for  a  whole  year,  after  the  first  seedlings 
make  their  appearance. 

AucuBA  Japonica. — A  B.  >-. — All  who  possess  male  plants  must  now  be  on  the 
alert  to  obtain  pollen  for  fertilizing.  It  is  best  to  have  the  plants  that  are  to  be 
operated  on  under  glass  if  possible.  That  aucubas  in  the  open  ground  will  become 
generally  fruitful  by  the  introduction  of  male  plants  amongst  them  has  been  demon- 
strated  by  experience.  As  to  the  raising  of  plants  from  the  berries,  we  were  unable 
to  speak  with  any  definiteness  when  penning  the  article  which  appeared  in  the  No. 
for  May,  1867.  "But  having  raised  a  number  of  plants  from  seed,  we  must  repeat 
the  advice  offered  in  the  note  on  Liliums,  in  favour  of  the  exercise  of  patience.  Not 
one  of  our  seeds  has  germinated  in  a  less  period  than  six  months,  and  some  have 
not  pushed  their  green  blades  through  until  the  lapse  of  twelve  months  from  the 
date  of  sowing.  We  have  not  tried  them  in  heat,  but  in  a  cold  pit  only.  But  as 
we  had  a  lot  of  seedling  plants  just  pushing  through  at  the  commencement  of 
winter,  we  removed  the  pans  into  a  warm  house  for  fear  of  losing  any  by  damp  or 
severe  frost.     We  expect  all  seedling  aucubas  to  bloom  in  their  third  year  j  perhaps, 
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by.pusliing  the  growth  in  heat,  and  carefully  ripening  the  wood,  some  might  be 
induced  to  bloom  in  the  second  year. 

Is  Zixc  Injurious  to  Plants? — T.  S. — Hypothetically  we  might  consider 
zinc  poisonous  to  plants,  as  the  oxide  formed  on  zinc  kept  moist  is  certainly 
poisonous  to  animals.  But  jpractically  we  do  not  believe  plants  ever  suffer  by 
contact  witii  zinc.  Take  one  example.  The  fern  case  figured  in  the  Flobal 
WoKLD  of  January,  1858,  is  fitted  with  a  zinc  pan  for  the  reception  of  the  soil  and 
the  plants.  Many  of  the  ferns  that  were  then  growing  in  it  ai'e  in  it  now  ;  the 
soil  and  the  zinc  pan  remaining  as  then  ;  in  fact,  the  same  zinc,  soil,  and  ferns 
have  been  together  for  over  twelve  years,  and  the  state  of  the  ferns  at  this  moment 
is  more  than  satisfactory  ;  they  are  in  luxuriant  health.  A  plant  of  English  ivv 
has  been  growing  in  the  case  about  seven  years,  and  is  so  vigorous  that  every  spring 
it  is  freely  cut  back  to  keep  it  within  bounds.  Other  ft^rn  cases  in  use  with  us 
have  zinc  receptacles  for  soil,  and  after  years  of  observation  we  have  never  known 
the  zinc  to  prove  in  any  way  injurious.  We  had  a  set  of  zinc  watering-cans  made 
for  the  garden  some  years  ago,  and  they  were  kept  in  constant  use  until  they  were 
literally  worn  out,  but  we  never  saw  the  slightest  indication  that  the  plants  were 
injured  by  this  means.  As  to  the  policy  of  using  zinc  in  many  instances,  we  must 
confess  that  we  doubt  it.  Cneapness  is  its  only  recommendation,  and  that  is  not  a 
sound  one,  for  the  rapidity  v;ith  which  zinc  rots  when  kept  constantly  moist  renders 
it  otherwise  than  cheap  in  the  end.  We  shall  certainly  never  have  watering  pots 
made  of  zinc  again,  and  intend  to  employ  copper  coated  with  tin  for  large  fern 
cases  in  future.  If  you  suppose  your  plants  to  be  poisoned  by  the  use  of  zinc 
watering-pot;,  your  proper  course  is  very  plain,  and  need  not  be  suggested. 

A.  B.  S. — Your  letter  on  palms  has  been  forwarded  to  the  writer  of  the  article, 
who,  we  hope,  will  have  something  further  to  say  on  the  subject  next  month. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. — Rardy. — The  loamy  clay,  the  moist  and  shady  situation, 
and  the  suffirient  drainage,  are  just  the  right  conditions  for  forming  a  bed  of  lily  of 
the  valley.  Plant  them  a  foot  apart,  two  or  three  roots  together  or  single  scraps, 
and  leave  them  alone  for  the  rest  of  your  days,  except  to  keep  away  weeds,  and 
every  winter  put  on  a  sprinkling  of  good  manure,  without  disturbing  a  single  root. 

Removing  Cedru.^;  deodatia. — Hardy. — It  would  have  been  better  had  you 
removed  the  tree  in  October,  but  it  may  be  done  now.  Have  the  tree  taken  up 
with  care,  by  first  opening  a  trench  round  it  by  means  of  three  or  four-tined  forks 
(real  digging,  not  pitchforks),  lift  the  roots,  and  heel  the  tree  over.  Do  not  attempt 
to  lift  it  with  a  complete  b;ill.  When  it  is  in  its  new  position,  have  the  roots  care- 
fully looked  over  to  remove  with  a  clean  cut  all  injured  portions,  and  to  spread 
them  out  carefully.  In  filling  in  take  care  that  soil  is  thrust  into  every  crevice, 
and,  if  possible,  use  good  tough  turf  or  top-spit  soil  for  it,  and  finish  off"  so  that  the 
collar  is  somewhat  above  the  general  level.  Before  the  last  surfacing  of  earth  is 
put  on  and  the  last  treading  in  takes  place,  give  a  heavy  watering  to  settle  the 
earth  about  the  roots,  and  let  it  so  remain  for  a  week  ;  then  finish  the  job,  and 
stake  the  tree.  The  mode  in  which  stakes  are  put  to  newly-planted  trees  is  some- 
times seriously  injurious ;  a  stout  stake  is  thrust  down  close  beside  the  stem,  and 
the  thickest  and  fleshiest  portions  of  the  roots  are  bruised,  and  as  soon  as  they 
recover  from  that  injury  the  stake  begins  to  decay,  and  breeds  fungus  amongst  them. 
Far  better  is  it  to  put  tliree  wires  attached  to  pegs  driven  into  the  gi'ound  at  some 
distance  from  the  tree,  or,  for  temporary  support,  two  or  three  poles  put  aslant,  and 
meeting  at  the  stem  of  the  tree,  answer  perfectly.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  on  the  subject  you  propose. 

Polly. — Do  not  trouble  you-^self  about  the  bits  of  iron  in  the  manure  from  the 
farrier's  ;  they  will  do  no  harm,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  throw' them  out  as  they 
turn  up  in  digging.  Such  manure  should  be  quite  rotted  to  powder  ere  it  is  fit  for 
any  plants  in  pots.  The  sale  of  the  Okacle  has  been  so  large,  that  copies  could  not 
be  suppliei  fast  enough  at  first. 

Currants  in  November. — dt.  B. — It  is  only  in  cold  climates  and  in  cold  posi- 
tions that  ripe  currants  can  be  kept  on  the  trees  ti'l  November ;  but  in  many  gardens 
there  are  borders  facing  norih  where  bush  fruits  of  all  kinds  may  be  gathered  very 
late  in  the  autumn,  and  may  be  kept  hanging  for  somj  time  after  becoming  ripe  if 
protected  with  netting.  We  have  seen  beautiful  dishes  of  currants,  raspberries,  and 
morello  cherries  quite  fresh  and  plump,  on  many  occasions,  a'  exliibitions  in 
November  and  December. 
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Trenching. — A.  B.—The  -way  of  doing  this  must  depend  somewhat  on  the 
nature  of  the  subsoil  :  if  this  is  good,  the  two  spits  may  change  places ;  but  if  not, 
the  under  spit  should  be  loosened  and  broken,  and  only  in  part  mixed  with  the 
top.  From  what  you  say  of  your  garden,  we  should  suppose  thorough  trenching  to  be 
best  for  you,  piatting  the  top  spit  in  the  trench  first,  then  the  manure,  and  the 
xmder  spit  on  that  to  form  the  new  surface.  At  the  next  trenching  the  top  spit  will 
come  up  again,  and  in  the  com'se  of  time  the  whole  depth  of  the  two  spits  will 
become  blended. 

Bekberis  macrophtlla — IS  THERE  srcH  A  PLANT  ? — Can  you,  or  any  of  your 
readers,  inform  rae  whether  there  is  really  a  distinct  species  of  iJerberis  called 
B.  macrophylla  ?  In  Johnson's  "  Cottage  Gardener's  Dictionary,"  I  find  in  his  list 
of  Berberries  "  B.  macrophylla,  Japan,  1847,"  and  I  have  also  met  with  the  name 
in  some  of  the  nurserymen's  catalogues.  On  further  inquiry,  however,  I  have 
always  been  disappointed,  the  so-called  £■  macrophylla  proving  to  be  some  other 
species.  In  Dr.  Lindley's  list  of  Berberries,  published  in  1850  in  the  "  Journal  of 
the  Horticultm-al  Society,"  the  name  occm-s  as  a  synonyme  of  B.  Wallichiana.  lu 
the  Floral  World  for  November,  1867,  I  wrote,  "  I  had  to  send  a  great  distance 
for  B.  macrophylla."  When  the  plant,  however,  arrived,  it  turned  out  to  be 
B.  mierophyUa!  and  truly  the  change  of  one  small  letter  makes  a  vast  difference 
in  these  matters.  I  am  now  half-inclined  to  think  that  the  existence  of  the  plant  I 
am  in  search  of  will  prove  to  be  a  myth. — J.  «/.,  Littlehourne. 

Viola  jornuta,  Clematis  Jackmannh. — Fels  asks  the  following  questions  : — 
1. 'Should  Viola  cornuta  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  after  blossoming,  or  should  they 
be  left  with  last  year's  growth  upon  fhem  ?  [No  real  necessity  for  cutting  at  all, 
except  for  neatness  ;  but  the  best  display  of  flowers  is  to  be  obtained  by  completely- 
renewing  the  plants  every  year.]  2.  flow  far  apart  should  the  yellow  and  blue 
Cliveden  pansies  be  planted  to  form  a  compact  edging  to  a  border,  and  should  the 
blossoms  be  taken  oflf  at  the  present  season  ?  [Plant  them  nine  to  twelve  inches  apart, 
and  let  them  flower  as  they  please  ;  peg  them  down  as  they  extend.]  3.  Also,  will 
they  continue  to  blossom  all  the  summer  months  ?  [Yes  ;  but  ,they  bloom  most 
freely  in  spring.]  4.  Is  it  better  to  cut  in  newly-planted  Clematis  Jackmannii 
which  are  intended  to  form  a  border  (pegged  down),  or,  being  the  first  year's 
growth,  should  they  be  left  as  they  come  from  the  nurseries  ?  Mr.  Jackman  states 
"  they  may  be  cut  down  to  four  eyes,"  but  does  not  state  that  they  should  be  so 
treated.  [Best  to  cut  them  back  to  four  eyes,  as  there  is  ample  time  for  them  to 
make  a  free  growth  before  their  flowering  season  commences.] 

Fraxinella. — I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  tell  me, 
through  the  Floral  World,  whether  Bictamnus  alba  requires  any  particular  care 
in  cultivation.  About  two  years  ago,  I  got  Wo  plants  from  a  garden  in  the  south 
of  England  where  it  has  flourished  for  years,  and  they  have  barely  existed  with 
me,  growing  only  a  few  inches  high,  and  looking  utterly  miserable.  They  are 
both  in  sheltered  situations — one  in  a  stifSsh  soil,  the  other  in  a  sandy  one.  The 
latter  is  slightly  less  wretched  than  the  other.  The  climate  here  (Kildare)  is 
certainly  colder  than  that  from  which  they  came,  but  it  is  not  severe ;  peaches 
ripen  well  most  summers  in  the  open  air. — C.  E.  C.  T.  [The  Fraxinellas  are  no 
more  particular  as  to  soil  and  climate  than  the  groundsel,  therefore  it  ought  to 
grow  as  well  in  your  garden  at  Kildare  as  in  the  south  of  England.  But  there  is 
some  little  mystery  about  this  plant  nevertheless,  for  many  people  try  every  means 
imaginable,  and  never  succeed  in  securing  it  as  a  permanent  plant  in  the  garden ; 
while  in  other  cases  the  same  plants  have  been  known  to  outlive  three  or  four 
generations  of  men.  The  only  peculiarity  v/e  have  ourselves  observed  in  its  culti- 
vation are  these  three — 1st,  it  cannot  be  easily  multiplied  by  slips  or  cuttings  ; 
2nd,  that  it  may  be  multiplied  readily  by  means  of  seeds,  which  must  be  soion  as  soon 
as  they  are  rijje  ;  3rd,  that  all  kinds  of  garden  vermin  are  fond  of  it,  and  if  snails, 
slugs,  and  wood-lice  abound  in  a  garden,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep  the 
Fraxinella,  so  perseveringly  do  they  nibble  it  away  as  fast  as  it  grows.  There  are 
three  species  in  cultivation — D.  alba,  yvith  white  flowers;  B.  fraxinella, -pnri^le  ; 
and  B.  taurica,  pink. 
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EOUGH  AND  EEADY  aAEDENINa.— NO.  II. 

A    CHEAP   DISPLAY    OF    A^^-NUALS. 

MMENSE  quantities  of  the  seeds  of  annuals  are  sold 
every  season,  and  it  follows  that  thej  are  largely  grown. 
Yet  it  is  but  seldom  we  see  them  turned  to  the  best 
account,  and  by  a  very  great  many  gardeners  who 
ought  to  know  better  they  are  openly  despised.  They 
have  their  faults,  no  doubt,  but  they  also  have  their  virtues.  If 
some  of  the  showiest  soon  pass  away  after  acquiring  their  highest 
perfection,  it  is  but  small  labour  and  a  brief  space  of  time  they 
demand  to  bring  them  to  that  perfection.  Nor  are  they  all  so  easy 
to  manage  that  the  cultivator  who  loves  to  grapple  with  difficulties 
can  afford  to  contemn  them  on  that  score.  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  there  are  many  annuals  in  cultivation  that  are  scarcely  ever 
well  grown,  and  that  to  do  them  well  would  demand  more  s^kill 
than  has  ever  been  bestowed  upon  them.  These  few  remarks  are 
made  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  assertion  that  annuals  are  worth 
attention  everywhere,  and  that  the  grandest  promenade  garden 
might  be  kept  splendidly  furnished  with  such  plants  alone.  There- 
fore the  rough  and  ready  gardener  need  not  be  ashamed  to  patronize 
them,  for  it  will  be  his  own  fault  alone,  if,  so  doing,  he  finds  his 
garden  full  of  weeds. 

To  do  justice  to  annuals  the  soil  should  be  light  and  rich.  It  is 
true  that  amongst  the  many  plants  to  which  the  common  and  verj 
general  designation  of  "  annual "  may  he  applied,  the  most  opposite 
characters  are  to  be  found,  yet  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  those 
most  worthy  of  attention  will  be  found  to  make  the  best  display 
when  grown  in  open  sunny  borders,  that  have  been  prepared  for 
them  by  deep  digging,  and  the  incorporation  of  a  liberal  amount  of 
well-rotted  manure. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  reader  has  a  few  borders  furnished 
with  such  things  as  were  recommended  in  No.  I.  of  this  series. 
There  will,  no  doubt,  be  room  for  many  clumps  of  annuals  in  the 
border,  and  if  they  are  well  selected,  a  delightl'ul  di.splay  of  colours 
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will  be  the  result.  I  prefer  large  clumps  to  small  ones,  and  few 
colours  and  sorts  to  man3\  A  perr^on  who  desires  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  species  and  orders  of  ])lants,  may  find  in  a  selection  of 
annuals  a  great  help  in  botanical  study.  But  if  the  embellishment 
of  the  garden  is  the  principal  object  in  view,  repetitions  are 
desirable,  and  I  should  advise  the  sowing  of  large  clumps  of  a  i'ew 
sorts  of  annuals  in  regular  order  as  to  their  heights  and  colours.  Let 
us  now  select  a  little  batch  for  these  clumps,  and  such  as  in  every 
case  may  be  sown  out  of  doors  in  March. 

An>uals  with  Red  ELOWEr.s  roE  Clumping. — The  pretly 
"  Eose  of  Heaven"  {Agrostemma  cwli-rosa)  makes  a  fine  clump,  sown 
rather  thick  ;  the  plant  grows  a  foot  high,  and  there  are  several 
varieties  entered  in  seed  catalogues,  the  best  being  liyhrida  jlore 
plcnn,  which  has  double  llowejs.  Crimson  Candytuft,  or  Iberis 
mnhellata,  is  a  fine  annual,  which  lasts  loug  in  bloom  if  sown  in 
autumn,  but  will  make  a  good  display  if  sown  in  March.  Silene 
armeria,  or  LoheVs  Catchfiy,  produces  abundance  of  pretty  corymbs 
of  rose-coloured  flowers.  Clarkia  elegans  is  well  known  ;  it  thrives 
best  in  poor  soil,  and  lasts  longer  in  bloera  if  sown  in  autumn : 
but  it  may  be  sown  dow  iu  any  kiud  of  soil,  and  will  in  due  time 
make  a  "beautiful  display.  The  double  Clarkias  are  rubbish. 
Dianthus  cJtinensis,  the  Indian  pin/c,  must  not  be  sown  in  the  open 
border  until  April,  but  blooms  earlier  and  finer  if  sown  on  a  hot- 
bed in  March.  All  the  varieties  named  in  catalogues  are  good,  and 
may  be  purchased  with  perfect  safety.  Saponaria  calahrica  is  a 
lovely  little  rosy-flowered  plant,  which  flowers  all  the  summer  long ; 
it  is  iiseful  for  any  bed  or  border,  or  even  for  an  edging  to  a  bed, 
but  the  flowers  are  so  small  that  it  produces  no  effect  at  a  distance. 
Silene pendula  makes  a  charming  clump  of  bright  magenta,  or  pink. 
Viscaria  oculata  is  an  elegant  plant  wdth  rosy  flowers  ;  all  the 
varieties  of  this  are  good. 

Annuals  w^ith  White  Flowers  eor  Clumping. — One  of  the 
very  best  is  the  w^hite  variety  of  the  Common  Candytuft,  or  Iheris 
umhellata  ;  while  it  lasts,  there  is  no  white  flower  in  the  garden  to 
equal  it.  The  white  Virginian  Stock,  or  Malcomia  maritima,  may  be 
sown  on  any  day  throughout  the  year,  except  when  the  ground  is 
•frozen;  therefore  the  ''rough  and  ready"  gardener  should  have 
always  at  hand  a  pincfi  of  seed  to  All  up  any  gap  that  occurs  when 
nothing  better  can  be  found  for  it.  The  pure  white  variety  is  the 
only  one  I  shall  recommend,  but  all  the  sorts  are  useful.  The 
white  LoheVs  Catclijlii  is  good.  Clarlcia  pulchella  alba  will  do  for 
clumps,  but  it  is  rather  weak  and  washy.  Collinsia  licolor  is  a 
well-known  annual,  the  white  variety  of  it  well  deserves  a  place  in 
this  selection.  Silene  pendvia  alba  is  extremely  neat  and  pretty, 
growing  only  six  inches  high.  Campanida  speculum,  or  Genus's 
Looking-glass ;  the  white  variety  of  this  is  as  pretty  as  the  blue. 

Annuals  with  Yellow  Flowers  eor  Clumping. — Atlianasia 
annua  was  first  brought  into  notice  as  a  good  thing  by  our  corre- 
spondent Mr.  Howlett.  It  grows  rather  too  tall  for  clumps,  but 
may  have  a  plsce  in  the  second  or  third  row.  Its  height  is  one  and 
a  half  to  two  feet ;  the  flowers  are  like  yellow  buttons,  plentiful  and 
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pretty.  Bartonia  aurea  is  also  tall,  but  useful.  Everybody  knows 
the  "  Ranunculus  marigold,"  and  as  we  cannot  do  without  it,  we 
recommend  the  best  variety,  which  is  called  Calendula  officinalis 
^uperha.  A  very  charming  clump  may  be  made  with  Chrysan- 
themum carinatum,  if  the  plants  are  freely  thinned  out  in  their  earl)' 
stages  of  growth.  We  now  come  to  the  finest  yellow-flowering 
annual  known,  Erysimurn  Peroffuklanum^  which  blooms  all  the 
summer  long,  a  splendid  deep  orange  colour.  To  get  early  flowers 
the  seed  should  be  sown  in  autumn,  but  it  will  do  well  if  sown  in 
March.  Strange  to  say,  this  is  almost  too  good  for  clumps  ;  it  is,  in 
reality,  a  bedding  plant.  The  well  known  ^scholtzia  GaJifornica  and 
crocea  are  true  clumping  plants,  and  fine  for  the  purpose ;  they 
flower  earlier  if  sown  in  autumn.  Leptosiphon  aureus  we  cannot 
do  without.  Fectis  angustifolia  is  a  novelty,  and  the  only  novelty 
we  shall  include  in  this  list.  Xearly  all  the  sorts  we  recommend 
may  be  obtained  in  threepenny  packets  ;  but  the  plant  now  before  us 
will  cost  a  sliilling  for  a  pinch  of  it,  but  it  is  so  good  that  we  must 
have  it,  and  those  who  love  it  when  they  see  it  in  bloom  will  find  no 
difiiculty  in  saving  seed  for  the  next  season.  The  plant  forms  a 
•close  tuft  a  foot  across,  and  only  three  or  four  inches  high,  and  the 
flowers  occur  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Sanvitalia  procumhens 
jiore  pleno  is  usually  catalogued  as  a  half-hardy  annual,  but  the  seed 
may  be  sown  in  the  border  in  April,  and  it  will  do  well.  It  is 
almost  too  good  for  clumps,  and  is  a  true  bedder.  Lastly,  Viola  lutea, 
though  a  perennial,  may  be  treated  as  an  annual,  and  is  first-rate. 

AjfxuALS  WITH  Blue  Flowees  fob  Clumping. — The  best  of  this 
class  is  Campanula  carpatica,  but  it  must  be  sown  early  in  a  frame, 
and  better  if  in  a  greenhouse  or  on  a  gentle  hotbed,  and  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  they  must  be  pricked  out  into 
pans  or  boxes,  and  taken  care  of  till  large  enough  to  plant  out. 
The  Purple  Candytuft  is  worth  a  pLice  in  any  garden  ;  when  true,  it 
is  splendid,  but  there  are  some  very  inferior  sorts  in  trade.  Collinsia. 
hartsioefolia  is  fine.  Eutoca  viscida  is  a  good  blue,  and  pretty. 
Gilia  achillecefoUa  is  a  valuable  annual ;  it  may  be  sown  at  any  time, 
and  anywhere,  and  therefore  should  be  kept  at  hand  to  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  Virginia  stock.  G.  laciniata  and  G.  minima  ccerulea 
are  also  worth  having.  Kaidfassia  amelloides  is  a  lovely  annual.  The 
hranching  Larlcspur  may  be  had  in  a  variety  of  colours,  but  without  a 
doubt  the  blue  is  the  best  of  all,  and  makes  a  brilliant  clump  or  bed. 
The  Lupins  are  mostly  too  tall  for  clumps,  but  we  cannot  do  without 
Lupinus  suhcarnosus^  which  is  one  of  the  grandest  plants  known. 
If  sown  early,  it  flowers  the  first  season,  and  will  last  five  or  six 
years  afterwards.  Fortunately  it  only  grows  a  foot  high,  and  is 
therefore  just  the  thing  for  our  purpose.  Nolana  paradoxa  is  a 
charming  blue- flowering  plant.  Veronica  cjlauca  is  a  novelty  ;  a 
pinch  of  the  seed  may  be  obtained  for  sixpence.  It  grows  four 
inches  high,  and  is  covered  through  the  summer  with  pretty  blue 
flowers.  Viola  cornuta  may  be  treated  as  an  annual,  and  makes  a 
pretty  clump.  We  never  thought  it  good  enough  for  bedding,  and 
80  have  never  recommended  it.  We  omit  the  convolvuluses  and 
many  other  good  annuals  as  unsuitable  for  clumping. 
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"We  will  now  suppose  that  some  of  our  readers  have  geometric 
gardens  and  groups  of  beds  which  have  been  originally  designed  for 
the  display  of  greenhouse  bedders,  and  are  now  to  be  appropriated 
for  annual's.  It  is  a  fair  case  to  suppose,  and  it  enables  us  to  gather 
under  one  head  a  few  annuals  that  we  consider  best  of  all  adapted 
for  bold,  rich,  distinct  bedding  effects. 

ANNUALS   ADAPTED   FOR   BEDS   AND   LAEGE    MASSES. 

Tom  TliumJj  Tropceolums,  or  Dwarf  Nasturtiums.  —  These  are 
cheap,  and  extravagantly  gay,  producing  a  better  effect  at  a  distance 
than  when  viewed  near  at  hand,  as  there  is  a  certain  coarseness 
about  them.  There  are  many  distinct  varieties,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
frequent  surprise  to  experienced  cultivators  that  these  varieties 
retain  their  characters  with  admirable  uniformity,  so  that  if  a  packet 
of  seed  of  a  scarlet-flowering  kind  (for  example)  be  sown,  there  will 
not  occur  amongst  all  the  plants  more  than  two  or  three  that  are  not 
scarlet,  and  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  type.  The  simplest  way 
of  dealing  with  these  is  the  best ;  sow  them  in  March  or  April 
where  they  are  to  remain,  putting  in  the  seeds  singly,  six  to  twelve 
inches  apart  every  way.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  show  the  slightest 
colour  at  the  points  of  the  flower-buds,  look  over  them  carefully, 
and  remove  any  that  are  not  true.  The  gap  from  which  a  plant  has 
been  removed  may  be  in  great  part  hidden  by  drawing  towards  it  the 
next  nearest  plants,  and  fixing  them  with  a  few  short  sticks  in  that 
direction.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to  sow  a  few  seeds  of  each  sort 
in  a  mixed  border,  or  in  pots,  expressly  to  have  a  few  extra  plants  to 
mend  the  gaps  where  "  rogues"  occur.  We  repeat  that  there  is  a 
certain  coarseness  about  these  plants,  but  the  poorer  the  soil,  and 
the  drier  and  more  sunny  the  position,  the  less  coarse  and  the  more 
brilliant  will  they  be;  and  all  things  considered,  they  are  the 
cheapest  and  the  easiest  to  grow  of  all  known  bedding  plants.  The 
following  varieties  are  good  : — CattelVs  Scarlet,  Tom  Thumb  Scarlet, 
Tom  Thumh  Yelloiv,  Tom  Thumb  Crimson,  Tom  Thumh  Pearl,  a  rather 
flimsy  white,  yet  very  suitable  for  a  group  of  beds  wholly  occupied 
with  these  plants  ;  and  Tom  Thumb  Ease.  Messrs.  Carter  have  adver- 
tised a  new  variety,  with  violet-coloured  flowers,  which  we  have  not  seen. 

Antirrhinum  Tom  Thumb. — This  is  a  very  dwarf  variety  of 
snapdragon.  It  is  quite  new,  and  rather  dear.  The  colours  of  the 
flowers  are  various,  the  plant  rising  only  nine  inches  high.  To  grow 
a  bed  of  this,  the  best  way  would  be  to  sow  the  seed  in  pans  or 
boxes,  as  early  as  possible  in  March,  and  help  them  on  in  a  frame  or 
greenhouse,  giving  them  the  usual  treatment  of  bedding  plants,  such 
as  prickiug  ofl"  into  other  boxes,  to  aftord  more  room  for  growth, 
etc.,  aiid  linally  planting  them  out  early  in  May,  in  a  raised  bed  of 
sandy  soil,  in  a  sunny  position.  There  may  be  a  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  true  seed  of  this  fine  variety ;  we  know  that  Messrs. 
E.  G-.  Henderson,  Wellington  Eoad,  St.  John's  Wood,  and  Mr. 
Eraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road,  have  it  correct. 

Cawjjamda  carpatica,  ichite  and  blue,  have  been  described  above  ; 
they  make  lovely  beds,  and  are  really  better  treated  as  annuals  than 
as  perennials. 
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Candytufts  of  three  colours  are  available  as  described  above. 
Diantlius  chinensis  in  several  varieties.     The  best,  perhaps,  is 
the  diva rf  striped ;  this  makes  a  rich  bed,   and  blooms  earlier  and 
better  if  the  seed  is  sown  eaj'ly  in  a  frame. 

Esclioltzia  crocea  makes  a  pleasing,  but  not  splendid,  bed  of  yellow 
flowers  on  a  groundwork  of  glaucous  leafage. 

Mixed  Heartsease  makes  an  interesting  bed  for  a  moist  shady 
position,  where  plants  that  love  sunshine  would  not  thrive.  Sow 
the  seed  thinly  in  March,  and  when  the  plants  have  made  some 
progress,  thin  them  to  a  foot  apart.  A  better  bed  may,  however,  be 
made  by  sowing  in  pans  or  boxes  in  a  frame,  and  planting  out  in 
moist  weather,  when  the  plants  have  three  or  four  leaves  each. 

Scarlet  Flax^  or  Linum  grandiflorum  rubrura,  is  a  splendid 
annual  for  the  "rough  and  ready"  gardener.  Let  the  bed  be  well 
prepared  and  liberally  manured,  and  in  March  sow  the  seed  in  lines, 
putting  the  seeds  about  four  inches  apart  every  way  as  nearly  as 
possible.  Cover  them  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  fine  mould,  and 
they  will  soon  come  up  and  make  a  finer  bed  than  if  more  care  were 
bestowed  upon  them.  Whenever  this  plant  fails  it  is  through  doing 
too  much  for  it. 

(Enothera  taraxaclfolia  alba,  a  lovely  white-flowering,  dwarf- 
habited  evening  primrose ;  makes  a  fine  bed  if  sown  early,  and 
thinned  to  a  foot  apart. 

Pceony-floicered  Foppy  makes  a  gorgeous  bed  for  a  short  space  of 
time,  and  may  do  for  a  centre  of  a  group,  as  the  plants  rise  three 
feet  high.  They  are  generally  past  their  best  in  time  to  be  succeeded 
by  some  autumn-flowering  plants,  and  in  case  of  a  bed  thus  furnished, 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  plant  out  the  succession  plants  araougst 
the  poppies.  Very  much  may  be  done  in  this  way  where  annuals 
are  grown,  so  as  to  have  successions  without  blanks.  The  French 
Dwarf  Poppy  grows  only  a  foot  high,  and  makes  a  fine  display. 

Sweet  peas,  planted  two  feet  apart  all  over  a  raised  bed,  without 
sticks  to  support  them,  have  a  very  fine  appearance  ;  and  as  seeds 
can  be  obtained  in  distinct  colours,  here  is  a  fine  subject  for  limited 
purses  and  grand  notions.     The  beds  should  be  large  to  look  well. 

Portulaccas  are  gorgeous  bedding  plants,  if  rightly  managed. 
The  bed  should  be  raised,  and  con.sist  in  great  part  of  broken  bricks, 
old  plaster,  and  sandy  loam,  and  the  position  should  be  dry,  shel- 
tered, and  in  the  full  sun.  To  do  them  well  the  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  pans  of  sandy  loam,  and  assisted  with  a  little  heat  in 
March,  but  they  may  be  got  up  in  a  cold  frame,  and  if  sown  on  the 
bed  itself,  six  inches  apart  (a  difficult  task  with  seeds  as  fine  as  dust), 
they  will  all  grow  and  flower,  but  later  than  those  started  under 
glass.  If  grown  with  the  help  of  a  frame  or  greenhouse,  they 
should  not  be  pricked  out,  but  kept  in  the  seed-pans  until  May, 
and  then  planted  out  into  the  bed.  From  first  to  last  give  them  as 
little  water  and  as  much  light  as  possible.  A  shilling  packet  of 
seed  of  any  of  the  varieties  will  furnish  plants  enough  to  cover  a 
space  twelve  feet  square,  or  perhaps  thrice  as  much,  if  well  managed. 
If  only  one  sort  is  required,  perhaps  Thellusoni  is  the  best. 

Sanvital'ia    procumbens  Jlore  pleno  may  be  treated  as  a  hardy 
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annual,  and  if  sown  in  a  bed  will  give  a  fine  mass  of  brilliant  gold 
yellow.  It  is  usually  described  as  half  bardy,  but  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  give  it  the  attentions  that  half-hardy  annuals  require. 

Stocks  make  rich  beds,  and  are  easy  to  manage.  Select  your 
sorts,  and  begin  on  the  20tli  of  March.  Sow  the  seeds  in  line  soil 
in  pans,  only  just  covering  them  deep  enough  to  put  them  out  of 
sight.  Put  these  pans  in  frames  ivitliout  heat,  and  take  care  of 
them,  keeping  them  close  to  the  glass,  and  allowing  them  plenty  of 
air,  but  with  judgment.  "While  they  are  growing  in  the  frame  pre- 
pare the  beds  for  them  by  digging  them  deeply  and  manuring  freely, 
and  leave  them  as  rough  as  possible.  About  the  15th  of  April 
throw  on  the  beds  a  thin  sprinkling  of  quite  rotten  manure,  then 
slightly  fork  the  surface  over,  break  all  the  clods  and  level  it  neatly, 
and  it  will  be  read}^  for  planting.  As  soon  as  the  bed  is  prepared 
expose  the  seed-pans  nigbt  and  day  to  the  weather,  and  seize  the 
first  opportunity  when,  tlie  weather  is  moist,  warm,  and  dull  to  plant 
out  the  stocks  in  the  bed  ;  they  should  be  planted  four  to  six  inches 
apart,  and  be  put  in  as  deeply  as  possible  without  burying  any  of 
their  leaves.  Thereafter,  from  time  to  time,  thin  them,  and  either 
destroy  or  plant  elsewhere  the  thinnings.  When  there  is  a  glim- 
mering of  colour  amongst  them,  look  out  sharp  for  single  flowers, 
and  draw  out  those  plants  and  destroy  them.  As  the  single  flowers 
usually  open  first,  they  will  probably  be  all  got  rid  of  ere  the  double 
ones  open,  and  then  there  wdll  be  a  fine  display,  which  will  last  till 
frost  stops  it  in  the  autumn.  This  is  the  simplest  and  the  best  code 
of  treatment  for  stocks.  All  the  sorts  are  good,  but  there  are  too 
many.  Those  called  Dwarf  Bouquets  are  the  best  for  beds,  and  the 
best  colours  nre  scarlet  (this  is  a  fine  pinky  red),  darJc  hlne  (this  is 
really  a  purple  of  a  fine  indigo  tone),  and  flesh  colour.  Those  who 
can  sow  intermediate  stocks  in  Augu&t,  and  keep  them  in  frames  all 
winter,  may  have  finer  beds  than  the  bouquets  make  from  spring 
sowings.  Yellow  stocks  are  pretty  and  sweet,  but  quite  washy  and 
weak,  if  regarded  as  bedders. 

Viola  lutea  makes  a  nice  bed  of  yellow,  and  Viola  cornuta  will 
furnish  a  mass  of  blue.  There  is  a  certain  w^eakness  of  efifect,  how- 
ever, about  both  these  plants,  and  they  have  disappointed  many.  As 
rock  and  border  plants  they  are  charming,  and  ought  to  have  a  place 
in  every  garden. 

To  keep  annuals  in  bloom  for  the  longest  possible  time,  all  seeds 
should  be  removed  as  fast  as  they  are  formed.  In  some  cases  this  is 
irnpossible,  but  where  the  seed  pods  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
their  removal  should  be  followed  up  systematically.  Many  subjects 
that  only  last  in  bloom  a  few  weeks,  if  allowed  to  keep  their  seeds, 
will  last  the  season  out  if  the  seeds  are  removed  as  soon  as  formed, 
and  that  means  simply  cutting  oft'  the  faded  flowers,  S.  H. 
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jHIS  is  tlie  best  time  iu  the  whole  year,  save  and  except 
September  and  October,  to  plant  hardy  evergreen  shrubs, 
as  they  are  just  on  the  move,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  grow  will  make  new  roots  vigorousl}^  and  be  greatly 
aided  by  the  increased  warmth  of  the  earth  and  the 
frequent  showers  of  rain,  so  as  to  get  tolerably  well  established 
before  there  is  any  likelihood  of  injurj^  fi-om  draught.  The  month 
of  September,  or  early  part  of  October,  is  the  next  best  time,  as  the 
trees  have  then  finished  their  growth,  and  will  make  fresh  roots 
before  winter,  and  thus  get  hokl  of  their  new  stations  without  diffi- 
culty. Indeed,  any  time  of  year  is  prei'erable  to  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  the  man}^  losses  that  occur  among  newly-planted  evergreens  in 
suburban  gardens  may  be  generally  ascribed  to  winter  planting,  for 
the  earth  is  then  cold,  the  trees  are  quite  at  rest,  and  the  small 
injuries  they  receive  in  taking  up  at  the  nurseries  and  in  conveyance 
to  their  destination,  added,  perhaps,  to  a  touch  of  frost  at  their  roots, 
render  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  set  growing  immediately,  in 
order  to  recover  them  from  these  shocks — a  thing  utterly  imprac- 
ticable with  plants  in  the  open  ground.  But  when  the  planting  is 
deferred  to  March  and  April,  or  even  so  late  as  May,  the  natural 
activity  of  the  sap  in  the  trees  recovers  them  immediately  from  all 
small  injuries,  and  instead  of  the  wounded  roots  rotting  in  the  cold 
wet  soil,  as  in  winter,  they  heal  very  quickly,  throw  out  fresh  fibres, 
and  take  to  their  new  positions  immediately.  Of  course,  in  the 
event  of  a  very  dry  spring,  it  will  be  advisable  to  supply  newly- 
planted  shrubs  with  water  at  the  root  and  overhead.  But  it  mnst 
be  a  very  long  and  severe  drought  to  render  much  watering  at  the 
root  necessary,  for  it  is  seldom  the  soil  gets  dry  far  below  the  surface 
at  the  time  when  trees  are  making  their  growth,  and  when  their 
growth  is  completed,  drought  is  not  of  much  consequence.  To 
guard  against  the  probable  eftects  of  a  dry  season,  and  to  give  the 
trees  a  good  start,  it  is  well  to  have  all  the  stations  on  which  ever- 
greens .are  to  be  planted  liberally  manured  and  deeply  stirred,  and 
when  the  trees  are  planted,  and  firmly  trodden  up,  a  layer  of  three 
or  four  inches  depth  of  half-rotten  dung  on  the  soil  over  their  roots 
will  greatly  assist  then,  and  render  watering  at  the  root  quite  un- 
necessary. We  must  caution  beginners,  how^ever,  not  to  apply 
manure  where  any  kind  of  coniferous  trees  or  American  shrubs  are 
to  be  planted.  Americans,  it  is  well  known,  require  good  peat,  and 
it  is  simply  murdering  them  to  plant  them  in  any  other  soil,  unless 
it  be  a  good  mixture  of  such  materials  as  decayed  cocoa-nut  fibre 
and  leaf-mould,  in  which  some  of  them  will  grow  tolerably  well.  As 
for  coniferous  trees,  it  is  equally  a  folly  to  plant  specimens  of  any 
value  iu  poor  exhausted  garden-mould,  and  if  there  is  any  intention 
of  rendering  these  really  a  credit  to  the  place,  it  will  be  well  to 
make  the  stations  for  them  with  three  feet  depth  of  stitf  turfy  loam. 
The  best  manure  for  conifers  is  dried  or  rotted  turf  and  leaf-mould; 
when  they  are  planted  on  poor  sandy  and  chalky  soik,  a  mulch  of 
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half-roften  dung  on  the  surface,  after  the  trees  are  planted,  will 
benefit  them  greatly,  but  to  mix  animal  manure  with  the  soil  any- 
where near  or  amongst  their  roots  is  calculated  to  do  them  great 
injury.  Those  who  plant  town  gardens,  however,  should  know 
exactly  what  thej"  are  about  ere  they  plant  a  single  coniferous  tree 
of  any  kind.  For  all  such  free-growing  evergreens  as  Aucubas, 
Portugal  Laurels,  and  Box,  etc.,  the  soil  usually  found  in  gardens 
will  suit  admirably,  if  liberally  manured ;  and  it  is  astonishing  what 
a  difierence  in  their  growth  and  appearance  is  effected  by  good 
treatment,  as  compared  with  that  they  usually  receive  in  suburban 
gardens. 

In  the  vicinity  of  London  most  evergreens  thrive  amazingly. 
The  smoky  atmosphere  is  to  a  certain  extent  beneficial ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  fattening  ;  and  the  soil  being  mostly  a  good  wheat  loam,  and 
very  fertile,  we  see  everywhere  in  the  suburban  gardens  magnificent 
breadths  of  evergreen  shrubs,  such  as  indeed  are  not  surpassed  by 
the  gardens  of  any  other  district  in  Great  Britain.  But  the  benefits 
of  smoke  are  most  distinctly  seen  where  it  is  mingled  with  the 
atmosphere  in  but  small  quantities.  As  soon  as  we  come  to  within 
three  miles  of  St.  Paul's,  we  encounter  a  more  decidedly  smoky 
atmosphere,  and  many  of  the  most  valued  trees  and  shrubs  show 
the  effects  of  it  in  their  languishing  appearance.  But  even  in  many 
of  these  smoky  districts  the  shrubs  would  put  on  a  much  better 
appearance  if  their  proprietors  would  enrich  the  soil  about  their 
roots,  and  of  course  without  injuring  those  roots,  with  good  manure, 
for  very  often  the  soil  is  exhausted  by  centuries  of  cropping  and 
bad  treatment,  and  perhaps  almost  impervious  to  water,  and  more 
in  the  condition  of  cement  than  pabulum  for  plants.  It  is  at  what 
may  Ije  called  the  junction  of  town  with  country,  ranging  in  a  circle 
thrte  to  five  miles  from  the  central  parts  of  the  City,  that  the  selec- 
tion of  trees  as  to  their  capabilities  for  enduring  smoke  is  a  matter 
of  any  great  importance.  Beyond  five  miles,  it  is  a  question  of  soil 
and  climate,  not  of  smoke,  whether  any  particular  tree  will  thrive ; 
but  within  that  range  there  is  more  or  less  risk,  and  of  course  the 
risk  increases  as  we  proceed  inwards  towards  the  centre. 

Our  suburban  readers  w^ill  ask,  perhaps,  what  we  can  recommend 
within  the  limits  of  safety,  and  happily  we  can  recommend  many  of 
the  finest  shrubs  we  possess  as  suitable  to  grow  anywhere  in  a 
moderately  open  position,  where  there  is  some  share  of  sunshine, 
and  the  soil  is  neither  a  dry  cement,  nor  a  muddy  batter.  First 
among  the  best  of  evergreens  we  must  place  the  Aucuha  Japonica, 
and  all  its  new  varieties,  which  will  grow  anywhere  if  properly 
planted  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  these  fine 
shrubs  require  a  good  soil ;  but  when  once  established  on  a  good 
soil,  grow  compact,  and  require  little  or  no  attention  at  all.  But 
the  soil  must  be  good,  deeply  stirred,  and  if  in  any  degree  im- 
poverished should  be  freshened  up  with  a  dressing  of  manure.  The 
Aucuba  is  peculiar  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  most  reluctant  to  die, 
so  that  if  it  grows  badly  it  gets  more  and  more  unsightly,  and  instead 
of  dying  outright,  and  so  compelling  the  proprietor  to  plant  again, 
it  continues  for  years  in  the  guise  of  a  scarecrow,  always  promising 
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to  improve,  yet  always  getting  worse,  until  at  last  there  is  scarcely 
the  semblance  of  a  tree  about  it.  Examples  of  these  languishing 
trees  may  be  seen  in  London  gardens  by  thousands.  Most  of  them 
would  recover,  and  look  handsome  again,  if  they  were  assisted  to 
make  new  roots  by  digging  round  them,  and  introducing  good 
manure,  and  plenty  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  cutting  the  trees 
down  to  the  ground,  or  to  within  a  few  joints  of  the  base  of  each 
shoot,  and  giving  them  a  chance  to  begin  life  again. 

J^ext  to  the  Aucuba,  we  must  place  the  Tree  Box,  JBuxus  sem- 
pervirens.  Unlike  the  Aucuba,  which  does  not  thrive  so  well  in  the 
shade  as  in  the  open,  the  tree  box  is  an  excellent  subject  to  plant 
under  the  shade  of  large  trees.  There  are  several  varieties,  many 
of  them  with  variegated  leaves.  They  make  an  abundance  of  fibrous 
roots,  and  are  very  exhaustive  of  the  soil ;  therefore  in  planting 
them  it  is  well  to  use  manure  liberally.  JB.  halearica,  the  Minorca 
Box,  is  one  of  the  choicest  evergreen  shrubs  we  possess,  with  large 
bright  green  glossy  leaves,  having  somewhat  the  character  of  a 
myrtle.  This  is  a  most  admirable  shrub  for  entrance  courts,  and  to 
associate  with  architectural  embellishments.  It  will  not  endure  the 
shade  of  trees  so  patiently  as  the  common  box,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
particular  as  to  the  smokiness  of  the  atmosphere,  though  it  is  rather 
tender. 

The  Holly  and  its  varieties  are  among  the  best  town  trees.  Any 
one  who  doubts  the  capability  of  the  holly  to  endure  smoke,  need 
only  take  a  peep  at  the  garden  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  there 
will  be  seen  some  dozens  of  respectable  green  hollies  which  have 
been  there  many  years,  and  which  grow  about  as  fast  as  hollies  else- 
where— and  that,  as  everybody  knows,  is  slow  enough.  The  common 
green  holly  is  the  best  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  and,  like  the  box,  it 
is  one  of  the  best  of  evergreens  to  plant  under  the  shade  of  large 
trees.  We  have  seen  the  hollies  survive  all  other  kinds  of  ever- 
greens, where  such  fast-growing  trees  as  horse-chesnuts  have  been 
allowed  to  grow  up  amongst  plantations  of  shrubs,  and  by  degrees 
kill  them  out  with  their  increasing  shade,  and  the  screening  from 
them  of  every  drop  of  rain.  Among  the  variegated  hollies,  the  com- 
mon white-edged  and  gold-edged  are  the  fastest  growers  ;  and  as  the 
trees  vary  considerably  in  their  tones  of  colour,  the  selection  of 
examples  is  a  matter  of  taste.  One  of  the  most  noted  varieties  is 
that  called  Milkmaid,  which,  however,  is  very  inconstant,  as  it 
frequently  produces  large  breadths  of  green  leaves,  and  often  shows 
only  small  patches  of  variegation  on  a  general  groundwork  of  dark 
green.  The  Hedgehog  hollies,  which  have  very  small  curled  leaves, 
covered  all  over  with  prickles,  are  the  slowest  growers  of  all ;  and 
those  who  want  fine  specimens  must  either  pay  the  price  for  them, 
or  wait  half  a  lifetime  for  them  to  grow.  Variegated  hollies  will  not 
endure  either  smoke  or  shade  with  such  patience  as  the  species  out 
of  which  they  have  originated.  If  heavily  shaded  by  trees  they  soon 
become  one  mass  of  dead  sticks ;  and  if  subjected  to  close  confine- 
ment in  very  smoky  districts,  their  appearance  is  never  grand  enough 
to  render  them  anything  but  cumberers  of  the  ground.  But  when 
freely  used   in    terrace  lines,  entrance  courts,  and  broad  borders 
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sliirting  the  main  walks,  the  variegated  hollies  are  the  noblest  of  all 
the  evergreen  shrubs  we  possess,  and  their  cheerful  colours  give  a 
most  agreeable  and  chaste  relief  to  the  darker  tones  of  most  other 
evergreen  trees. 

Dapline  Jaureola  is  not  usually  classed  with  the  shrubs  suitable 
for  town ;  yet  it  ought  to  be,  for  it  will  grow  anywdiere.  Any  soil, 
any  dark  and  unpromising  position,  provided  it  has  shelter  against 
the  cutting  north-east  winds  that  occur  at  the  season  when  it  pro- 
duces its  sweet-scented  flowers,  will  suffice  to  make  this,  if  left  alone 
a  few  years,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  a  town  garden. 

This,  and  the  deciduous  species  D.  mezereum,  are  the  only  two 
Daphnes  that  are  weil  adapted  for  any  suburban  districts  within 
three  or  four  miles  from  St.  Paul's.  Beyond  the  four-mile  circle, 
D.  Fioniana  forms  a  charming  dwarf  shrub,  with  myriads  of  its  rosy- 
crimson  flowers  in  spring. 

Enonymus  Japonicus  is  a  real  townsman's  friend.  It  may  be 
seen  in  all  parts  of  London  forming  nice  round  peculiar-looking 
bushes  in  the  little  forecourts  where  genuine  gardeners  are  never 
seen  or  heard  of.  Some  of  these  trees  are  to  be  found  six  or  seven 
feet  high,  and  on  almost  any  day  throughout  the  year  they  will  be 
found  to  present  a  better  appearance  than  trees  of  the  same  kind 
growing  in  the  country.  But  to  get  this  shrub  to  a  height  of  six  or 
seven  feet  is  a  task  requiring  a  combination  of  Job's  patience  with 
Methuselah's  longevity  ;  and  most  of  those  who  are  now  planting 
must  be  content  with  specimens  two,  three,  and  four  feet  high  at 
the  iitmost,  until  they  have  passed  at  least  their  best  days,  and  have 
taken  a  turn  down-hill. 

Our  next  subject  is  the  Portugal  Laurel.  This  is  one  of  the 
noblest  evergreens  we  possess,  a  true  promenade,  lawn,  and  terrace 
tree,  and  worth  growing  to  the  greatest  possible  dimensions,  where 
there  happens  to  be  room  for  fine  specimens.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Portugal  laurel  requires  a  tolerably  open  posi- 
tion, and  a  comparatively  pure  air.  We  shonld  not  think  of  plant- 
ing it  in  any  part  of  the  City  of  London,  or  at  any  less  distance 
than  at  least  one  mile  from  the  Bank ;  but  at  that  distance  it  is 
perfectly  safe  if  placed  in  a  sunny  open  position  on  a  generous  soil, 
and  assisted  during  the  summer  with  occasional  washing  of  the 
foliage  by  means  of  a  shower  from  an  engine.  In  the  garden  of  the 
Kensington  Museum  are  some  fine  Portugal  laurels  in  a  perfect 
state  of  health,  and  close  by,  in  the  society's  garden,  standard  Por- 
tugal laurels  have  been  planted  in  considerable  numbers,  and  are 
doing  well.  We  can  call  to  mind  many  other  good  examples  nearer 
London  than  this,  but  we  know  no  Portugal  laurels  worth  the 
ground  they  occupy  within  a  mile  of  St.  Paul's. 

The  Common  Laurel  and  the  Sweet  Bay  are  of  the  same  com-' 
paratively  delicate  nature  as  the  Portugal  laurel,  but  there  is  perhaps 
no  spot  in  which  a  tree  of  some  kind  would  grow,  however  smoky, 
but  in  which  the  sweet  bay  would  live,  if  it  did  not  present  at  all 
times  a  classical  appearance.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  very  accommodating 
tree,  and  if  the  circumstances  are  tolerably  favourable  to  vegetation, 
it  may  always  be  planted    with  a  prospect   of  success.     With  the 
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common  laurel  it  is  otherwise.  Plant  it  on  a  good  sound  loam,  not 
nearer  to  London  than  the  three-mile  circle,  and  it  grows  with 
immense  vigour  ;  plant  it  in  any  soil — no  matter  how  good — in  the 
midst  of  houses,  and  where  soot  is  plentifully  deposited,  and  it 
becomes  an  obnoxious  mass  of  sticks,  with  a  few  ragged  leaves 
fluttering  about  them.  The  common  laurel  is  not  a  high-class 
shrub  under  any  circumstances.  It  makes  a  fine  hedge,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  shrubs  for  a  screen.  It  is  not  to  be  despised  as  a 
clothing  for  a  fence,  or  wall ;  but  in  a  mixed  shrubbery,  or  on  the 
borders  adjoining  lawns,  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  appropriate, 
for  it  always  suggests  that  there  is  something  to  be  hidden. 

The  Oolchican  Lcmrel  differs  considerably  from  the  common 
laurel  in  its  larger  and  more  tapering  leaves.  It  is  in  every  sense 
richer  both  in  character  and  colour,  and  it  happens  also  to  be  some 
degrees  hardier  than  its  congener ;  therefore,  where  it  is  desired  to 
have  plantations  of  laurel,  and  they  are  found  not  to  thrive,  the 
Colchican  laurel  should  be  tried,  and  there  will  be  the^e  advantages 
in  favour  of  the  experiment,  that  it  is  a  much  finer  species,  and  much 
more  adaptable  and  accommodating  in  habit. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  high  claims  of  the  Fidllyreas  upon  town 
gardeners.  What  a  magnificent  appearance  does  a  fine  specimen 
— say  twenty  feet  high  and  as  much  through  —  of  P.  illicifolia 
present !  The  glossy  dark  green,  neatly  formed,  and  abundant 
foliage  of  the  PJjillyreas  renders  them  quite  classical  in  character, 
and  though  they  will  not  endure  to  be  planted  under  the  shade  of 
trees,  or  very  near  to  high  walls,  they  only  require  a  tolerably  good 
position,  and  they  bear  any  amount  of  smoke  with  the  utmost 
patience.  There  are  three  species  in  common  use;  the  one  just 
named,  which  has  holly-like  leaves,  is  the  best,  but  P.  angiistifolia^ 
with  smaller  leaves  and  a  less  robust  habit,  and  P.  latifoUa,  with 
broader  leaves,  are  both  beautiful  and  useful. 

The  Lauristinus,  or  Vihurnum  tinus,  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
shrub  when  grown  to  a  large  size  and  full  of  bloom.  But  who  can 
grow  it  to  a  large  size  and  full  of  bloom  in  London,  or  in  any  other 
great  town  of  this  kingdom  ?  No  one.  In  southern  and  western 
counties  it  is  a  grand  subject  for  winter  flowers  ;  but  in  Middlesex, 
and  thence  away  north,  it  can  never  be  depended  on  to  expand  its 
flowers,  though  it  tantalizes  its  possessor  with  the  off'er  of  thousands 
in  the  bud  every  year.  It  is  rather  impatient  of  smoke,  but  not  so 
much  80  that  any  Londoner  need  fear  to  plant  it  on  that  account ; 
but  in  tiie  event  of  a  hard  winter,  it  is  one  of  the  first  of  evergreens 
to  sufl'er,  and  in  an  extreme  case — as,  for  instance,  ISGO  61 — it  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  killed  to  the  ground.  But  let  us  tell  the  lovers  of 
fine  shrubs  and  easily-obtained  winter  flowers  what  to  do  with 
Viburnum  tinus.  Grow  a  dozen,  fifty,  a  hundred,  as  many  as  you 
can  find  room  for  in  pots.  In  ten-inch  pots  fine  specimens  may  be 
grown.  They  should  be  purchased  now,  and  be  potted  firm  in  a 
mixture  of  three  parts  strong  turfy  loam  and  one  part  rotten  dung. 
Plunge  them  in  a  bed  of  coal-ashes  or  cocoa-nut  dust,  and  give 
plenty  of  water  till  the  middle  of  July  ;  afcer  that  do  not  give  a 
drop.     Some  time  about  the  middle  of  October,  or  earlier,  remove 
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them  all  to  a  cool  greenhouse  or  orchard-house,  or  glass  shed — to 
any  place,  in  fact:,  where  they  will  have  real'  shelter,  plenty  of  light 
and  air,  and  be  sufficiently  far  apart  not  to  kill  each  other  by  crowd- 
ing. They  will  require  very  little  water,  but  some  they  must  have  ; 
they  must  not  go  dust-dry.  So  also  they  must  have  all  the  ventila- 
tors open  every  day,  except  during  frost,  and  then  they  may  be  kept 
rather  close,  for  our  object  is  to  avoid  giving  any  kind  of  check.  If 
the  winter  is  mild,  the  greater  part  of  them  will  begin  to  flower  at 
Christmas,  but  in  any  case  they  must  remain  in  their  snug  quarters, 
and  have  no  aid  from  artificial  heat  until  they  flower.  When  the 
flowers  are  full  out,  that  lot  of  plants  will  be  a  fine  sight.  But  if 
the  weather  is  mild  at  the  time,  they  may  all  be  taken  out  and 
plunged  in  a  bed  under  the  drawing-room  window,  or  be  grouped  in 
clumps  on  the  gravel,  and  none  who  care  at  all  for  flow^ers  will  con- 
sider the  trouble  too  much  by  which  such  a  sight  was  procured.  In 
the  event  of  severe  frost,  those  plunged  may  take  their  chance  ;  the 
worst  that  can  happen  to  them  will  be  the  destruction  of  their 
flowers  ;  but  any  placed  on  the  gravel,  or  with  the  pots  exposed  to 
frost,  must  be  housed,  or  plunged  to  the  rim,  or  their  roots  will  be 
injured,  and  the  trees  may  die  the  next  spring. 

All  the  Frivets  are  patient  of  smoke,  but  no  one  would  plant 
the  common  privet  except  for  the  purpose  of  a  fence,  or  to  occupy 
positions  where  nothing  else  would  grow.  Yet  the  common  privet 
is  not  to  be  despised.  When  it  gets  old,  and  flowers  freely,  it  is  a 
fine  object,  and  there  is  this  to  be  said  of  it — it  is  the  tree  for  a 
forlorn  hope.  When  the  case  is  so  bad  that  neither  hollies,  aucubas, 
nor  box-trees  will  stand  it,  try  common  privet ;  better  that  than 
nothing,  though  truly  when  it  has  to  grow  under  great  trees,  or  in 
other  very  bad  positions,  it  has  a  very  lean  and  wobegone  aspect. 
ISTevertheless,  it  is  a  hard  tree  to  kill,  and  it  may  oftentimes  do  duty 
in  the  suburban  garden,  and  save  the  proprietor  many  losses  and 
vexations.  Its  near  allies,  the  Chinese  privet,  Ligustrum  hwidumj 
and  the  Japanese  privet,  L.  Japonicum,  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
evergreens  in  our  gardens,  but  they  are  not  trees  for  smoky  towns ; 
they  require  a  pure  air,  and  are  for  the  fortunate  suburbanite  who 
sees  from  his  windows  meadows  and  corn-fields,  and  is  called  to 
breakfast  by  the  thrush  and  the  skylark.  At  three  miles  from  St. 
Paul's,  and  thence  outwards,  plant  these  two  privets,  and  never 
prune  them  till  they  grow  too  great  for  the  place  ;  they  will  never 
fail,  winter  or  summer,  to  give  a  cheerful  air  to  the  scenes  they 
occupy.  S.  H. 


The  Tropical  end  op  the  Cbystai.  Pala.ce  has  been  rebuilt,  and  was  first 
used  a  fortnight  since  for  the  annual  bird  show. 

The  Alexandka  Palace  and  Pajik  at  Muswell  Hill  are  fast  approaching  com- 
pletion, and  are  likely  to  be  opened  in  June  next,  on  which  occasion  there  will  be  a 
flower  show  on  a  gi-aud  scale. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons'  Exhibition  of  Hyacinths,  Early  Tulips,  and  other 
forced  spring  flowers,  w  ill  take  place  this  year  at  the  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  Regent's  Park,  commencing  on  the  21st  of  March,  and  continuing  to  the 
28th.     Tickets  are  to  be  obtained  at  the  gardens  only  j  the  price  is  2o.  6d.  each. 
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OjS"  PEOTECTINO  ay  all  TEEES  while  IN"  BLOOM. 

BY   JOHN  P.  m'eLEOT, 

Head  Gardener  at  Moray  Lodge,  CamiDden  Hill. 

[HE  erection  of  glass  structures  against  walls,  and  the 
building  of  orchard-bouses,  bave  somewhat   superseded 
out-door  crops.     Their  cheapness,   combined  with  the 
facility  for  their  removal  as  well  as  erection,  must,  as 
time  progresses,    render  them   extremely  popular,    so 
that  in  every  garden,  however  small,  where  a  wall  is  to  be  found,  it 
will  create  no  surprise  to  find   the  same   converted   into  a  glass 
structure  for  the  growth  of  wall  fruits,  so  adapted  as  to  combat  with 
the  conflicting  elements   of  an  adverse  atmosphere  without.     Tet 
while  gardens  remain  without  these  valuable  aids  for  the  growth  of 
peaches  and  nectarines,  we  must  content  ourselves  by  adopting  such 
means  as  we  have  at  our  command  for  guarding  against  the  sudden 
changes   of  our  climate.     The  question  is,  what  kind  of  attack  do 
we   seek  to  check  by  employing  covering  ?     In  the  first  place,  we 
must  admit  that  judicious  covering  to  peaches  and  nectarines  while  in 
bloom  is  indispensable.     The  next  consideration  is   how  and  when 
it  should  be  used.     To  begin,  we  would  have  the  covering  ready, 
and  fix  it  in  case  of  need,  as  soon  as  the  blooming  buds  exhibit  their 
colour,  the  object  sought  by  its  use  is  to  preserve  the  'vital  powers 
of  the  pollen,  and  this   can  only  be  done  effectually  by  maintaining 
a  dry  atmosphere,  as  far  as  possible,  in  and  around  the  blooming 
portion  of  the  tree.     This  teaches   us  how  and  when  to  employ  the 
covering.     Cold,  dull  days  are  often  the   forerunners   of  rain,  snow, 
or  sleet,  and  sometimes  a  combination  of  all  three,  generally  followed 
by  frosty  nights.     Here,  then,  we  should  be  on  the  alert,   and  be 
ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to  drop  the  covering  in  a  skinting 
direction,  so  as  to  carry  off  rain,  etc.,  etc.  ;  the  ends  and  middle  to 
be  fixed  tightly  to  stakes,  to  prevent  their  flapping  against  the  trees. 
If  rain  or  snow  is  allowed  to   settle  on  the  pollen,  and  does  not 
quickly  dry,  or  should  frost  follow,  the  pollen  rots,  and  thus  loses  its 
fertilizing  properties.     This  is  the  true  secret  why  after  a  good  dis- 
play of  bloom  there  is  but  a  scanty  crop  of  fruit,  or  none  at  all,  in 
ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred. 

Some  persons,  I  have  observed,  permit  the  covering  to  remain 
over  the  trees  both  night  and  day,  till  they  can  discern  the  fruit. 
The  consequence  of  this  injudicious  treatment  is  in  the  course  of 
time  to  materially  affect  their  health,  creating  an  enlargement  of  t^he 
stomates  or  pores  of  the  leaves,  which  causes  them  when  subject  to 
a  change  to  partially  collapse,  so  that  insects  increase  among  them 
rapidly,  and  thus  the  wood  becomes  weak  and  of  a  sickly  hue. 
Others,  on  the  contrar}',  pull  the  covering  down  every  evening,  and 
fold  it  up  in  the  morning.  This  practice  is  quite  unnecessary  in 
dry  weather,  as  it  tends  to  the  exclusion  of  so  much  ligfit  and  air, 
and  only  contributes  to  weaken  their  growth,  for  when  this  rule  is 
mechanically  followed  the  covering  is  often  allowed  to  remain  on 
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longer  some  mornings  than  others.  Every  facility  should  be  afforded 
to  bees  to  revel  among  the  trees,  as  they  are  a  valuable  assistance 
in  impregnating  the  flowers. 

My  plan  is  never  to  cover  unless  I  observe  signs  of  a  cold  rain, 
which  generally  is  followed  by  frost ;  but,  if  the  weather  is  dry, 
slight  frosts  will  not  in  the  least  affect  the  bloom  or  fruit,  the  heat 
absorbed  by  the  wall  on  fine  days  being  sufiicient  to  repel  the  cold. 

During  the  spring  of  1S63,  which  was  remarkable  for  the  fine 
dry  season  generally,  tlie  fruit  set  in  abundance,  and  I  only  pulled 
the  canvas  over  them  once.  When  the  fruit  is  developed  to  the  size 
of  peas,  you  may  take  the  coverings  down  and  pack  them  away,  as 
the  foliage  will  afford  sufficient  protection  to  the  fruit. 

The  material  we  use  is  tiffany,  both  for  that  purpose  as  well  as 
shading  plants,  as  I  have  proved  it  to  be  light  and  durable. 


PEEMANENT  EDGINaS  EOE  ELOWEE-BEDS. 

jITH  the  majority  of  amateurs  now  plotting  their  plan- 
tations for  the  season,  broad  masses  of  colour  will  have 
careful  considerations,  and  the  edgings  will  be  thrown 
in  as  makeweights.  When  the  beds  lie  scattered,  or  in 
pairs,  it  scarcely  matters  what  the  edgings  are,  provided 
tliey  define  sharply  and  distinctly  the  boundary  lines,  and  afford  an 
agreeable  relief  to  the  colourings  of  the  beds.  High  colours  are, 
generally  speaking,  objectionable  as  edgings ;  first,  because  they  are 
offensive  to  the  eye,  and  make  a  pretence  of  carrying  the  eye  further, 
and  as  it  were  away  from  the  picture  into  empty  space ;  and, 
secondly,  because  the  beds  themselves  are  appropriated  to  high 
colours.  If  we  examine  a  classical  composition  in  colours,  we  shall 
invariably  find  that  the  outlines  are  picked  out  in  white,  black,  and 
yellow ;  and  these  are  the  best  of  all  relief  agents  to  light  up  a 
design,  and  to  bring  out  the  broader  masses  of  red,  blue,  crimson, 
and  so  forth.  The  ancients  were  very  fond  of  black  with  yellow 
lines,  and  the  effect  of  such  colouring  is  superbly  rich  and  forcible. 
But  in  garden  colouring  we  cannot  follow  classical  models  closely, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  we  usually  have  two  strong  tones  already 
to  hand,  and  to  these  two  we  must  adapt  our  patterns.  Suppose  a 
mass  of  rich  purple  needing  an  edging,  there  could  be  nothing 
better  than  yellow  for  the  purpose,  if  we  regard  the  purple  only ; 
but  if  the  bed  happens  to  be  on  a  broad  surface  of  bright  gravel  or 
turf,  the  yellow  is  weakened,  muddled,  and  in  fact  spoilt.  But  a 
line  of  silver  makes  as  good  a  boundary  to  purple  as  yellow,  and 
tells  well  against  grass  or  gravel,  and  to  any  except  the  most  vulgar 
eye  the  silver  will  carry  the  day  against  the  gold.  It  is  very 
important  to  consider  the  edgings  in  connection  ^^nth  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  patterns.  On  grass,  white  and  silvery  edgings  tell 
the  best  of  any ;  on  gravel,  blue  Lobelia,  Peiilla,  Amaranthus 
melancholicus,  and  other  dark  colours,  are  remarkably  effective. 
JNTear  bright  grey  or  white  masonry,  as  on  an  architectural  terrace, 
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slate-colour  and  blue  come  out  more  distinctly  than  white  and 
silver.  JN^ear  burr  and  root- work,  yellow  edgings  show  their  proper 
character,  as  do  also  all  the  kinds  ot"  foliage  which  are  usually 
described  as  silver.  These  are  a  few  generalities  which  may  be 
useful  to  many  who  have  not  yet  thought  much  about  the  rules 
needful  to  be  observed  if  taste  is  to  be  respected,  and  for  tl;e  present 
must  suffice,  for  we  had  no  intention  of  generalizing  at  all  when  w'e 
commenced  these  remarks.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  suggest 
the  adoption  of  permanent  edgings  where  admissible,  both  to  reduce 
the  expense  oF  a  bedding  display,  and  render  the  edgings  useful  at 
seasons  when  bedders  are  under  cover.  We  may  for  a  moment 
consider  where  permanent  edgings  w^ould  be  most  useful.  The  place 
in  which  to  turn  them  to  best  account  is  unq'iestionably  iu  a  com- 
pact Italian  garden,  where  the  whole  of  the  bedding  scheme  forms 
one  distinct  design,  and  where  the  design  is  in  fact  an  object  of 
some  interest  where  there  are  no  flowers  in  the  beds.  In  panels, 
and  in  fact  in  all  geometric  gardens,  permaueut  edgings  would  much 
reduce  the  gardener's  labour,  reduce  the  expense  in  the  event  of  the 
plants  for  the  display  having  to  be  purchased  annually,  atid  save 
some  part  of  the  dreariness  which  characterizes  geometric  gardens 
iu  the  wdnter  season.  Let  us  suppose  now  that  we  have  a  case 
before  us — a  set  of  beds  grouped  according  to  a  distinct  design,  and 
needing  to  have  the  outlines  all  picked  out  in  sharp  bright  lines  of 
a  tone  of  colour  suitable  to  help  out  the  effects  of  any  and  every 
colour  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  use  in  the  beds.  In  such  a  case 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  one  Jdiid  of  edging  all  through  would 
be  better,  artistically  considered,  than  two,  three,  or  any  number  of 
kinds.  We  cannot  imagine  a  more  chaste,  more  manageable,  more 
sparkling,  or  more  classical  plant  for  edging  all  the  beds  in  a  neat 
composition,  so  placed  as  to  be  viewed  collectively  from  any  par- 
ticular point,  as  that  prettiest  of  all  the  ivies,  Hedera  helix  marginata 
argentea,  or,  if  the  Latin  name  be  too  long,  say  the  "  Silver-leaved 
Ivy,"  which  name  will  do  at  a  respectable  nursery,  where  they  would 
sooner  die  than  palm  ofl"  some  inferior  variegated  ivy  as  the  true 
silver-leaved,  though  at  some  of  the  little  places  they  would  do  it 
without  a  blush,  and  quiet  their  hardened  consciences  by  the 
reflection  that  anything  is  fair  in  the  way  of  business.  This  silver- 
edged  ivy  is,  in  the  first  place,  quite  hardy  and  evergreen ;  and 
hence,  when  it  is  once  fairly  established,  it  is  equally  beautiful 
winter  and  summer,  and  will  iorm  as  grand  an  edging  to  the  pom- 
pones  in  November,  the  crocuses  in  March,  and  the  tulips  in  April, 
as  for  the  geraniums  and  verbenas  all  the  summer.  Plant  this  ivy 
not  more  than  eighteen  inches  apart  in  a  good  loam  without  manure, 
train  the  growth  right  and  left  by  means  of  pegs,  and  in  due  time 
it  will  meet  and  thicken,  and  form  glittering  silvery  lines  which  will 
make  the  scarlets  and  purples  in  the  beds  many  degrees  brighter  by 
contrast.  Those  w^ho  grow  all  their  own  material  for  decorations 
may  get  up  a  good  stock  of  this  ivy  in  a  year,  by  beginning  at  this 
season,  as  there  is  no  difficulty  in  striking  cuttings  ail  the  summer. 
For  large  beds  that  stand  alone,  and  especially  if  raised  above  the 
general  level,  common  Irish  Ivy  makes  a  grand  edging. 
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One  of  the  most  eiFective  of  edgings — but  effective  only  during 
summer — is  the  Variegated  Mint,  which  grows  freely  in  any 
soil,  aud  produces  a  dense  mass  of  creamy-white  foliage,  whicli  is 
indescribably  telling  as  a  boundary  to  any  strong  colours.  There 
have  been  many  strange  tales  told  of  the  way  to  manage  this  plant  ; 
but  the  fact  is,  it  requires  very  little  management,  and  the  grand 
point  is  to  plant  it  in  as  poor  and  dry  a  soil  as  possible,  for  a  rich 
soil  drives  the  variegation  out  of  it,  and  produces  green  instead  of 
creamy  leaves.  It  may  not  be  known,  however,  that  this  is  one  of 
the  best  of  plants  for  what  we  have  elsewhere  described  as  "  Instan- 
taneous Bedding  ;"  *  and  to  make  the  matter  plain,  as  far  as  concerns 
the  present  subject,  let  us  suppose  we  had  to  furnish  out  a  furlong 
of  edging  this  season.  We  should  secure  a  barrowful  of  old  stools 
of  the  plant,  and  divide  them  into  scraps  consisting  each  of  one 
stem,  with  a  fair  share  of  both  under-ground  and  above-ground 
growth  ;  and  we  should  plant  these  six  inches  apart,  so  as  to  leave 
only  half  or  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  growing  tops  above-ground, 
press  the  soil  firmly  to  them,  give  them  a  good  watering,  and  cover 
them  with  pots  till  the  weather  changes  to  a  thorough  soaking  rain 
and  sunless  sky,  then  clear  away  all  the  pots,  and  consider  the 
edging  made.  To  fill  up  between  the  plants,  peg  the  shoots  right 
and  left,  and  if  efifect  is  required  as  early  as  possible,  take  off  the 
tops  as  soon  as  they  are  two  inches  long,  remove  the  lower  leaves, 
and  dibble  them,  in  between  the  original  plantings,  and  if  this  is  done 
during  rainy  weather,  the  cuttings  will  be  well  rooted  in  ten  or 
twelve  days,  and  will  never  require  shading  at  all.  The  Golden  Balm 
will  prove  a  fine  subject  for  economical  eff'ect,  but  it  must  be  pro- 
perly managed,  or  it  will  disappoint  all  who  take  it  in  hand.  This 
plant  improves  every  season,  and  is  really  wasted  unless  adopted  as  a 
permanent  edging,  for  it  requires  age  to  give  it  its  true  colour,  and 
render  it  a  rival  to  Grolden  Chain  geranium.  AVe  should  never  have 
known  the  brilliant  golden  colouring  of  this  hardy  plant  unless  we 
had  left  some  old  stools  untouched  for  several  seasons,  and  with 
every  return  of  summer  felt  a  new  surprise  at  the  distinctness  and 
purity  of  its  colouring.  But  the  beauty  of  this  is  all  gone  by  the 
middle  of  July,  and  it  then  becomes  coarse  and  weedy. 

There  are  two  admirable  silvery  plants  in  common  use  as  edgings, 
but  which  are  rarely  left  to  fight  it  out  with  the  winter.  The  charm- 
ino-  Cerastium  tomentosum  is  one  of  the  most  classical  of  promenade 
edgings  we  possess,  and  it  is  also  the  best  of  all  cottage-garden 
plants,  for  if  left  alone  it  throws  up  myriads  of  pretty  snow-white 
flowers  in  IMay,  and  makes  a  fine  display  while  the  true  bedders  are 
yet  in  a  very  embrvo  condition.  This  is  so  well  known,  that  the 
mere  mention  of  its  name  may  suffice  for  the  purpose  now  in  view. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  add,  hovrever,  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  plants 
known  for  instantaneous  bedding,  for  cuttings  two  or  three  inches 
long,  planted  without  roots  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain, 
will  soon  root  in  showery  weather,  and  if  put  out  early  will  make 
a  fine  edging  by  the  time  the  geraniums  are  tolerably  well  in  bloom. 

*  See  «  Garden  Oracle,"  1863. 
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They  may,  in  fact,  be  put  out  at  any  time  from  April  to  August,  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  plant  them  thick  to  secure  instantaneous  effect. 
The  companion  species,  C.  Biehersteimi,  is  more  white  and  woolly, 
and  of  coarser  growth,  and  by  many  will  be  preferred  to  our  old 
friend,  C.  tomentosa. 

The  other  of  the  two  referred  to  is  Stacliys  Janata,  a  plant  with. 
leaves  an  inch  or  less  in  width,  and  three  inches  long,  which  are 
covered  with  a  dense  clothing  of  grey  hairs.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is 
a  grey  and  not  a  silvery  plant,  and  it  is  the  least  chaste  and  classical 
of  all  the  edgings  known.  But  for  all  that,  it  is  of  great  importance 
as  a  first-rate  poor  man's  bedding-plant,  for  one  tuft  may  be  divided 
and  divided  until  there  is  enough  to  plant  a  park,  and  such  a  feat  as 
that  could  be  accomplished  in  less  than  a  lifetime.  But  for  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  it  the  trouble  of  propagating  would  be  next  to 
nothing,  for  it  grows  and  spreads  fast,  and  when  the  season  is  over 
may  be  left  where  it  is ;  for  it  requires  no  shelter,  and  is  as  hardy  as 
chickweed.  Stachys  lanata  has  been  used  for  years  past  at  Kew,  as 
the  best  edging  for  scarlet  geraniums  ;  but  it  is  not  the  best,  and  is 
here  recommended  for  its  hardiness,  distinctness,  cheapness,  rapid 
growth,  and  interesting  character,  without  attempting  to  compare  it 
with  more  refined  and  more  expensive  subjects. 

Many  other  plants  are  adapted  for  permanent  edgings,  and  it 
may  be  useful  to  the  amateur  if  we  name  a  few,  and  give  such  brief 
hints  as  to  their  characters  and  uses  as  will  convey  an  idea  of  their 
suitability  to  various  purposes.  Festuca  ovina  glauca,  a  pretty  fine- 
leaved  grass,  with  a  distinct  glaucous  colour,  makes  a  neat  and  rather 
unique  edging,  but  is  better  adapted  for  edging  a  garden  filled  with 
curiosities  than  for  a  gay  display  of  flowers.  The  common  Festuca 
ovina,  with  green  leaves,  is  also  well  adapted.  Both  these  do  best 
in  poor  sandy  soil,  but  are  really  not  particular.  The  first  can  only 
be  obtained  by  dividing  the  plants  ;  the  second  can  be  had  from  seed, 
which  should  be  sown  on  a  spare  plot  of  ground,  and  the  little  tufts 
may  be  transplanted  thence  to  their  places  close  together  in  the  line 
of  the  intended  edging. 

Lonicera  hracliypoda  a  urea,  the  variegated  Japanese  honeysuckle, 
makes  a  fine  edging,  if  pegged  and  trained,  and  it  might  be  planted 
fully  a  yard  apart.  Saxifraga  hi/pnoides  and  S.  Icelajidica  are  beau- 
tiful edging  plants,  forming  a  close  cushion-like  spreading  growth,  of 
the  most  lively  green,  and  usually  preserving  their  lively  colour  all 
the  winter.  The  variegated-leaved  coltsfoot,  Tussilago  farfara  varie- 
gata,  may  be  adopted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  iu  chalky  and  sandy 
soils  will  winter  as  safely  as  any  hardy  plant  known;  but  in  damp 
loams  there  would  be  many  losses  in  winter.  As  it  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  hardy  variegated  plants,  it  is  well  worth  adoption, 
for  it  will  compensate  for  losses  by  tlie  rapid  increase  of  the  plants 
which  survive  the  winter.  Here,  however,  we  are  getting  away  from 
the  idea  of  permanent  edgings,  which  we  are  supposing  to  require 
very  little  attention  beyond  being  properly  planted  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Vinca  major  elegantissima,  and  Vinca  minor  fol.  var.  aurea 
and  argentea,  are  three  quite  hardy  plants,  with  the  beauty  of  varie- 
gated geraniums,  and  a  free,  robust  habit,  which  adapts  them  to  the 
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most  rustic  or  most  refined  of  situations,  where  a  bright  and  lasting 
edging  may  be  required. 

The  following  are  capital  edging  plants,  less  generally  useful, 
perhaps,  than  the  foregoing,  yet  requiring  enumeration  here  to  give 
this  article  something  like  completeness : — Ac(je}ia  nova  Zelandica,  a 
small  tufty  hardy  plant,  like  a  cushion  of  moss,  dotted  with  tufts  of 
red  drosera.  Antennaria  tomentosa,  a  pretty  little  woolly  plant, 
hardy,  and  best  adapted  for  dry  sandy  soil.  Saxifraga  umhrosa,  the 
well-known  "  London  pride,"  a  most  beautiful  plant  at  any  season. 
Seditm  acre  fol.  var.,  the  golden-leaved  stonecrop,  well  adapted  for  a 
dry,  sunny  place.  Sempervivicm  californicum. — This  is  quite  hardy, 
the  leaves  have  bright  brown  points.  If  it  grows  out  of  order,  it  is 
very  easy  work  to  take  up  and  replant  it.  Sempervivum  tectorum. — 
The  common  houseleek.  It  makes  a  fine,  bold  edging.  As  for 
edgings  in  general,  there  are  hundreds  of  plants  suitable,  but  we 
have  only  now  souglit  for  such  as  may  be  planted  to  last  for  years, 
requiring  no  glass,  and  no  particular  skill  to  keep  and  cultivate 
them ;  and  such  as  have  been  named  above  are  undoubtedly  the 
best.  S.  H. 


THE   VILLA  KITCHEN-GAEDEN.— No.   IX. 

BY    J.    C.    CLAEKE, 

Head  Gardener  at  Cothelston  House,  near  Taunton. 

'AEEOTS. — The  first  sowing  of  these  very  useful  roots 
should  be  made  about  the  beginning  of  March  on  a  dry, 
warm,  south  border,  and  if  sharp  frost  sets  in,  the  seed 
bed  should  be  protected  with  thatched  hurdles,  or  some 
long  dry  litter  from  the  stable,  to  be  removed  again  im- 
mediately the  weather  is  mild  and  open.  The  ground  should  be  rich, 
and  deeply  dug,  and  the  surface  quite  dry  at  the  time  of  sowing. 
The  best  sorts  for  this  early  sowing  are  the  French  Horn,  a  small 
and  sweet  carrot;  and  the  Short  Sor;?,  whicb  is  well  known.  All 
the  crops  of  these  roots  should  be  sown  in  drills,  one  inch  deep  and 
twelve  inches  apart.  The  early  sowing  may  be  left  very  much  thicker 
in  the  drills  than  those  for  the  general  crop,  as  being  pulled  in  a 
young  state,  they  do  not  attain  the  size  of  those  required  for  the 
winter  supply.  They  require  careful  hand  weeding  in  the  first 
stages  of  growth,  until  the  plants  become  large  enough  to  enable  the 
cultivator  to  see  the  rows  distinctly.  AVhen  the  drills  can  be  seen 
from  end  to  end,  the  Dutch  hoe  may  be  advantageously  plied 
between  them  once  a  fortnight  to  keep  down  weeds,  and  to  open  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  especially  if  it  has  been  battered  down  by 
heavy  rain. 

The  principal  crop  should  not  be  sown  until  the  middle  of  April, 
and  the  best  sorts  for  this  purpose  are  the  Long  Surrey  and  Altrincj' 
ham.  The  first  of  these  is  the  most  elegant,  the  second  the  most  pro- 
fitable. Choose  an  open  rich  spot  of  ground  that  has  been  well 
pulverized  by  the  action  of  frost  and  air  during  winter,  and  see  that 
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the  surface  is  sufficiently  dry,  that  it  will  rake  down  into  a  nice  fine 
condition.  Draw  the  drills  as  recommended  for  the  first  crop,  and 
mix  the  seed  with  some  dry  silver-sand,  and  rub  both  together 
through  the  hands.  This  process  disentangles  the  seeds  from  one 
another,  and  enables  the  sower  to  distribute  the  seed  more  evenly 
along  the  drill.  Fill  in  carefully  with  the  back  of  a  rake  some  of 
the  finest  of  the  soil,  and  leave  the  surface  of  the  bed  neat  and  nice. 
But  do  not  aim  at  getting  it  into  a  fine  powder ;  for  if  you  do,  the 
first  shower  will  batter  it  into  a  paste,  and  it  will  remain  impervious 
to  the  action  of  the  air  until  its  surface  is  broken  up  again  with  a 
rake  or  Dutch  hoe. 

Like  the  first  crop  they  require  to  be  hand-weeded  until  the 
rows  are  visible,  after  which  ply  the  hoe  constantly,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  the  weeds  picked  out  in  the  drills.  About  the  middle  of 
June  they  will  require  thinning  out ;  this  should  be  done  when  the 
ground  is  moist,  but  not  wet.  To  obtain  fine  clear  roots,  a  distance 
of  eight  inches  from  plant  to  plant  should  be  allowed.  The  after 
culture  consists  in  keeping  the  ground  occasionally  hoed  and  free 
from  weeds ;  and  on  a  dry  day  about  the  middle  of  October  dig 
them  up  carefully.^  cut  off  the  leaves,  and  cleanse  them  from  all  dirt, 
and  stow  them  away  packed  in  some  fine  dry  earth  or  sand  away  from 
damp  and  frost. 

The  Onion. — 'No  crop  belonging  to  the  kitchen-garden  requires 
more  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  ground  than  the  onion,  if  we 
desire  a  profitable  return  for  land  and  labour  bestowed  in  cultivating 
them.  A  fine  open  spot,  with  three  or  four  inches  of  rotten  dung 
spread  upon  its  surface  early  in  November,  and  then  well  trenched  up 
two  spits  deep,  are  the  only  sure  means  of  securing  a  good  crop.  A 
spot  of  ground  so  prepared,  and  left  to  get  pulverized  by  the  action 
of  the  elements,  will  be  in  fine  condition  early  in  March,  when  it  is 
time  to  sow  the  seed.  After  the  1st  of  March  I  always  become 
anxious  to  get  the  seed  into  the  ground,  because  it  does  not  require 
so  much  heat  to  cause  it  to  vegetate  as  the  majority  of  kitchen- 
garden  seeds,  and  the  earlier  we  can  get  it  above  ground  and  esta- 
blished before  summer,  the  better.  The  best  sorts  for  general  use 
are  the  JVIiite  Sjxinish  and  Broivii  Glole.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
in  drills  two  inches  deep  and  one  foot  apart.  Like  the  carrots,  they 
want  carefully  hand-weeding  at  first,  and  then  when  well  up,  the 
Dutch  hoe  is  the  best  instrument  to  keep  down  the  weeds  between 
the  rows.  As  soon  as  they  are  three  inches  high,  thin  out  to  six 
inches  apart.  This  is  best  done  on  a  dull,  damp  day ;  and  then,  if 
there  are  any  gaps,  they  can  be  made  good  by  transplanting  some  of 
those  taken  out  where  they  are  thick. 

The  only  summer  culture  they  require  is  to  keep  them  free 
from  weeds,  and  make  no  attempt  to  create  a  vigorous  growth  by 
the  application  of  stimulants  in  the  way  of  manure  or  sewage-water, 
as  it  only  tends  to  create  a  leafy  succulent  growth,  rather  robbing 
the  bulb  than  adding  to  its  size,  and  it  will  be  sure  to  increase  the 
number  of  long-necked  bulbs.  The  onion  will  appreciate  any  amount 
of  nourishment  you  may  place  in  the  soil  previous  to  the  seeds  being 
sown,  and  will  send  down  its  roots  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  if  the 
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subsoil  is  kind  and  open.  About  the  end  of  August  they  will  show 
symptoms  of  ripening.  This  should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  bending  down  the  tops  of  any  that  are  still  green  and  vigo- 
rous. '  This  process,  which  is  called  "laying  over,"  is  of  great 
benefit  to  the  crop,  as  the  growth  of  the  stem  is  thereby  considerably 
checked,  and  the  whole  nourishment  thrown  into  the  bulb.  They 
are  consequently  in  a  great  degree  compelled  to  ripen. 

In  growing  onions  for  pickling,  do  not  apply  manure,  but  choose 
rather  poor  ground,  and  sow  the  seed  very  thick.  Do  not  thin  them 
at  all,  and  they  will  ripen  early,  and  be  all  of  small  size.  The  best 
sorts  for  this  purpose  are  the  Covent  Garden  pickling  and  the  Early 
I^ocera. 

As  soon  as  the  majority  of  the  bulbs  have  yellow  leaves,  which 
ought  to  be  about  the  first  or  second  week  in  September,  pull  them 
up,  and  let  them  remain  upon  the  bed  for  a  couple  of  days, 
after  which  cut  away  the  leaves,  and  remove  any  dirt  that  may  be 
about  the  base  of  the  bulb,  and  then  take  them  into  an  airy  store- 
room when  they  are  quite  dry.  Here  they  must  be  frequently 
-examined,  and  those  that  are  decaying  must  be  removed. 


BEOCCOLIS  IN  SUCCESSION. 

BT    A   MAEKET    GAEDENEE. 

^T  the  request  of  the  Editor  I  have  written  out  a  few  parti- 
culars of  the  cultivation  of  broccoli,  the  result  of  half  a 
century's  practice.  Everybody  knows  that  broccoli 
lequires  a  rich  moist  soil  and  careful  cultivation.  All 
the  sowings  of  seed  should  be  made  in  March,  April, 
and  May.  They  ought  never  to  go  into  heat,  but  a  private  grower 
should  not  mind  bringing  on  his  early  sowings  in  pans  and  boxes, 
and  pricking  them  out  on  nice  borders,  on  the  surface  of  which  there 
is  spread  an  inch  or  two  of  powdery  dung,  for  plants  nursed  on  in 
this  wav  make  fine  heads,  nnd  pay  for  all  the  trouble.  Of  course  I 
speak  now  more  particularly  of  the  sorts  sown  for  supply  in  autumn, 
as  thev  are  a  less  time  on  the  ground  than  any  others,  and  a  little 
gain  in  the  early  stages  of  growing  is  a  great  profit  in  the  end.  As 
for  the  later  kinds,  good  culture  is  all  they  want,  and  that  they  must 
have.  Grood  culture  consists  in  sowing  on  warm  sheltered  borders, 
])r!ckiiii,'  out  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  and  finally  planting 
with  care,  so  that  the  plants  are  not  bruised  or  broken  in  the  opera- 
tion. 

The  sowings  in  March  ought  to  include  Knight's  Protecting, 
Dilcock'.^  Bride,  Lake's  White,  Early  "White,  Old  Sulphur,  and 
KnigV.t's  Sell- protecting.  The  sowings  in  April  should  include  Early 
Penzance,  Grange's  Early,  Snow's  Winter,  Early  Purple,  and 
Covent  G-arden  White.  The  sowings  in  May  should  include  another 
pinch  of  Early  White.  Dwarf  Danish,  and  Grange's,  also   White 
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Walcheren,  Pink  Cape,  Grange's  Autumn,  and  Purple  Cape.  These 
thirteen  sorts  are  the  very  utmost  I  should  recommend  for  a  culti- 
vator who  has  to  supply  broccolis  at  all  seasons  in  great  plenty. 

Where  there  is  no  occasion  to  grow  them  prodigally,  I  should 
sow  true  Walcheren,  Snow's  Winter,  and  Grange's  Jl^k'de  several 
times  in  April  and  May,  and  go  on  planting  in  succession,  draw- 
ing always  the  largest  plants,  and  leaving  a  few  at  proper  distances 
in  the  seed-bed  to  flower. 

In   the  first  week  of  June  I  sow   Grange's  again,  and  Early 
Fenzance,  and  deal  with  these  in  the   same  manner,  and  I  would 
have  heads  for  table  nearly  all  the  year  round,     Somers'  Fartimdar 
Late   White,  is  a  good  sort  to  succeed  the  Walcherens,  as  it  stands 
still  till  spring  is  far  advanced,  and  then  makes  a  sudden  start,  and 
comes  in  well  during  the  early  part,  and  in  fact  throughout  the 
month  of  May,  to  keep  things  going  till  cauliflowers  are  ready.     It 
is  no  use  to  hurry  any  broccoli  into  flower.     It  may  be  done  by  a 
starving  process,   such  as  planting  out  on  a  hot  soil   with   little 
manure  and  no  water ;  but  when  they  are  forced  into  flower,  they 
are  not  worth  having ;  in  fact,   the  longer  they  are  on  the  ground, 
provided  they  are  doing  well  all  the  while,  the  finer  they  are  in  the 
end.     Therefore  give  them  room  enough.     The  strong-growing  kinds 
to  come  in  late  should  be  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  apart ;  those  to 
stand  the  winter  and  flower  in  spring,  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  apart. 
In  well-sheltered  places,  I  should  prefer  not  to  heel  them  over,  but 
it  is  a  good  plan  where  they  are   likely  to  be  exposed  to  cutting 
winds.     The  way  to  do  it  is  to  open  a  trench  on  the  north  side  of 
every  row,  and  then  heel  the  plants  over  luith  their  heads  to  the  north. 
This  prevents  the  too  early  action  of  the  sun  on  their  frozen  leaves 
in  winter,  which  is  more  destructive  than  frost  itself.     As  for  club 
and  the  black  bott,  I  can  only  say  that  perpetual  stirring  and  manur- 
ing of  the  ground  tends  more  to  prevent  their  ravages  than  any  nos- 
trums.    Two  things  we  find  of  inestimable  value  in  the  growth  of 
broccoli,  cauliflower,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  cabbage  tribe — one  is  hot 
lime  laid  on  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  cleared,  and  at  once  diigin  ;  the 
other  is  manure  in  great  plenty,  and  in  a  condition  of  rankness  ia 
which   most   private  gardeners  would   be   afraid  to   use   it.      But 
experience  tells  us  that  if  rank  manure  is  well  dug  in  and   mixed 
with  the  soil,  the  brassica  tribe  are  quite  capable  of  taking  the  rank- 
ness out  of  it  without  harm,  and  that  rank  manure  is  destructive  of 
vermin  ;  it,  in  fact,  is  a  deadly  poison  to  them.     The  black  bott,  or 
larva  of  the  crane-fly,  never  can  carry  on  its  beastly  depredations  at 
the  collar  of  the  plant  if  there  is  plenty  of  strong  dung  in  the  soil; 
it  can  work  through  soot  easier  ;  and  club  is  too  much  connected 
with  a  slow  starving  growth  in  the  seed-bed  to  be  favoured  by  strong 
manure.       Market  gardeners  have  no  particular   remedies  against 
vermin ;  the  reason  they  sufler  but  seldom  from  their  ravages  is  that 
they  are  too  active  for  vermin  to  get  the  upper  hand.     Why,  if  I  see 
plants  in  a  seed-bed  falling  over  through  being  eaten  through  at  the 
collar,  I  have  a  lot  of  hoes  put  to  work  to  scratch  the  ground  every- 
where.    This  exposes  the  bott  to  view,  and  the  robins  and  thrushes 
and  sparrows  make  an  end  of  them. 
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Supposing  these  instructions  followed  out,  tlie  cultivator  may 
hope  to  cut  in 

January — Snoiv's  Winter  and  JEarhj  Penzance. 

February — Snoiu's  Winter,  Ea7'ly  Fenzance,  and  Covent  Garden 
Tfliite. 

March — Covent  Gardeii  White,  Dicarf  Danish,  Earl?/  White. 

April — Early  White,  Knighfs  Protectinrj,  DilcocJcs  Bride. 

May — Knighfs  Protectinr/,  Sidjjhur,  Somers'  F articular. 

June — Sidj^jhur,  Somers'  Particular,  Laln^s  V/hite. 

July — If"  cool  soils  and  shady  positions  can  he  found  for  a  few 
breadths  of  Lake's  Snjjerh  White,  some  good  heads  may  be  cut  this 
month.  I  once  cut  a  fine  lot  of  Baslcefs  Late  White  in  July,  the 
season  happening  to  be  cool  and  damp.  But  as  broccolis  are  not 
wanted  when  cauliflowers  are  to  he  had,  it  does  not  seem  to  matter 
much  about  the  supply  this  month. 

August — Walcheren  leads  the  way  now,  and  wherever  there  is 
enough  of  it,  no  other  is  wanted  while  it  lasts. 

September — Walcheren,  Purple  Cape. 

October — Walcheren,  Purple  Cape. 

November — Walcheren,  Grange's  Autumn,  Grange's  Early. 

December — Wcdcheren,  Snou-'s  Winter,  Grange's  Early,  Early 
Penzance. 

There  are  many  other  good  sorts,  such  as  Cattell's  Eclipse,  which 
is  very  fine,  but  grows  too  large  for  my  taste ;  William's  Alexandra, 
a  most  beautiful  curd-like  head ;  JELilVs  June  Broccoli,  one  of  the 
latest,  but  1  do  not  think  it  can  be  relied  upon ;  Dancer's  Pinh  is 
fine  if  you  can  get  it.  Conning' s  Eeliance  comes  in  well  in  May,  but 
is  not  hardy  enough  for  cold  soils. 


SUBTEOPICAL  PLANTS  THAT  MAT  BE   GEOWN  PROM 

SEED. 

VB.  esteemed  contributor,  Mr.  Karl  Prosper,  in  his  papers  on  plants  for 
the  "  choice  garden,'"'  in  the  issues  of  the  Floral  Woklb  for  1866  and 
.,  1867,  anticipated  in  great  part  the  movement  in  which  the  trade  have 
lately  been  engaged,  for  the  supply  of  seeds  of  all  the  best  of  the  sub- 
tropical plants  adapted  for  the  decoration  of  English  gardens  in  the  summer 
time.  In  every  good  catalogue  v:e  now  find  lists  of  these  subjects,  but  undoubtedly 
the  best  list  we  have  yet  seen  is  that  published  by  Messrs.  EolHsson  and  Sons,  of 
the  Kurseries,  Tooting,  London,  S.  We  have  been  expecting  a  paper  from  Mr. 
Prosper  on  the  subject,  but  as  it  has  not  come  to  hand  at  the  last  moment  for 
making  up  this  number,  we  have  transferred  Messrs.  EoUisson's  list  to  these  pages, 
fully  satisfied  that,  however  differently  our  various  contributors  might  treat  the 
subject,  the  readers  of  the  Floeal  Wokld  could  not  have  a  better  selection,  or  more 
pithy  and  correct  advices  on  their  management.  If  those  who  are  especially 
interested  in  this  subject  will  refer  back  to  Mr.  Prosper's  papers,  the  list  which 
follows  will  be  enhanced  in  usefulness. 

"  To  judge  from  what  has  been  seen  in  Battersea  Park  and  elsewhere,  in  the 
way  of  subtropical  plants  fur  the  garden,  it  is  evident  that  a  change  is  taking  place 
in  summer  flower-gardening ;  plants  with  fine  foliage  and  elegant  appearance 
giving  a  tropical  effect  in  the  place  where  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  a  blaze 
of  monotonous  flower,  and  a  sfrmeness  year  after  year.    We  give  below  a  list  of 
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plants  -wliich  can  be  raised  from  see.d  ;  many  of  the  kinds,  if  sown  in  spring,  will 
be  fit  for  planting  out  and  giving  effect  in  the  ensuing  summer.  Those  marked  * 
should  be  treated  as  half-hardy  annuals  or  perennials,  sown  early  ia  gentle  heat, 
and  grown  on  to  plant  out  in  the  middle  of  May.  There  are  a  few  that  can  be 
sown  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  thinned  out  when  too  thickly  grown.  Those 
not  marked  should  be  sown  in  the  autumn,  and  kept  thi'ough  the  winter,  so  as  to 
ir..ake  good  plants  for  planting  out  the  following  summer.  We  could  have  con- 
siderably enlarged  the  list  by  the  addition  of  many  useful  plants,  but  the  time  that 
the  majority  would  take  to  grow  from  seed,  and  the  risk  attending  them  before  they 
would  be  fit  objects  for  the  subtropical  garden,  would  cause  the  purchaser  great 
disappointment  in  the  object  for  which  they  were  intended.  It  would  be  far  better, 
where  they  are  rather  difficult  and  of  slow  growth,  to  purchase  the  plants  already 
established." 

HARDY  AND   HALF-HAKDY  AXNUALS   AND   BIENNIALS   FOE   THE    SUBTROPICAL  GAKDEX. 

*  Amaranthus  hicolor,  foliage  red  and  yellow.  2  ft.  A.  tricolor^  ditto,  ditto. 
2  ft.  ^  A.  melancholicus  ruber.  Excellent  for  beds  or  masses,  its  rich  foliage 
proving  very  effective.  Can  be  kept  low  by  pinching.  1-j  ft.  The  one  that  is  so 
much  used  for  ribbon  bordering  and  out-door  planting  in  the  summer^  months  ;  it 
succeeds  much  better  than  the  other  varieties  for  the  flower  garden. 

*  Artemisia  annua.     A  very  attractive  annual,  with  ornamental  foliage.     4  ft. 

*  A.  sp.  (from   St.  Petersburg).     This  species  surpasses  the  above;  it  is  of  very 
rapid  growth,  pyramidal  habit,  and  light  green  foliage. 

Beta  hr  aside  mis  {Beet).  Foliage  very  large  and  various  coloured.  Sow^  in 
open  border.  B.  cicla  hrasiliensis  {Beet).  Very  ornamental  foliage,  with  white, 
crimson,  and  golden  ribs. 

Cannabis  gigantea.     Ornamental  foliage.     4  ft.     Sow  in  open  border. 

*  Carduus  benedictus  syn.  Suylum  marinum  {the  Blessed  Thistle).  Very  hand- 
some plant,  with  beautiful  mottled  foliage.  6  ft.  *  C,  nigrescens,  large  red 
flowers.     2  ft. 

*  Carlina  acardhifolia^  ornamental  tliistle,     2  ft. 

*  Chenopodium  atriplicis,  purplish  crimson  foliage.     4  ft. 

*  Cleome  arborea,  Avhite  flowers,  handsome  foliage.  6  ft.  C.  speciosa.  C. 
imiglandulosa,  ci-imson  maroon,  dwarf. 

Cuphea  eminens,  fine  species,  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers. 

*  Datura  fastuosa,  creamy  white.  2  ft.  B.fastuosa  var.  flore  alba,  double 
v.'hite.    2  ft.     D.  var.Jlore  alba  violacea,  single,  violet,  creamy  white  centre.     2  ft. 

*  B.fastuosa  var.Jlore  alba  violacea,  douhie,  violet,  creamy  white  centre.  2  ft. 
B.  humilis  syn.  Flava,  pale  yellow,  double.  2  ft.  B.metel,  pure  white.  2  ft. 
J),  ceratocaida,  violet  blue,  with  white  throat.  \\  ft.  D.  meteloides  syn. 
Wrightii,  pale  lilac.  2  ft.  I>.  atroviolacea  plenissima,  violet  shaded,  white  throat. 
D.  miberniana  varietatis.  From  the  beautiful  Huberniana,  in  which  are  many 
splendid  colours.  B.  gigantea.  A  handsome  variety  in  the  way  of  Ferox.  D. 
humilis  alba  plena,  fine  white  variety.  Very  handsome  ornamental  plants,  with 
beautiful  long  trumpet-shaped  flowers  ;  many  of  the  varieties  are  very  handsome, 
the  flowers  being  of  great  length  and  of  various  colours,  giving  a  very  agreeable 
scent. 

Helianthus  agrophyllus,  yellow.  H.  californicus,  yellow.  U.  macrophyllus 
giganieus,  yellow.  K.  uniflora  giganteus,  yellow.  Sunflowers ;  some  of  the 
varieties  grow  to  a  great  height,  and  are  very  attractive.  4  to  8  ft.  Sow  in  open 
ground. 

llumea  elegans.     A  very  graceful  and  ornamental  plant.     4  ft. 

Lupinus  albo  coccineus,  white  and  rose.  L.  arboreus,  white,  blue,  and  rose. 
L.  Bartwegii,  and  varieties  of  Ilartwegii.  2  to  3  ft.  L.  hybridus  insignis,  puce, 
lilac,  and  yellow.  2  to  3  ft,  L.  siiperbus,  red,  brown,  and  yellow.  2  to  3  ft,  L. 
Moritzianus.  L.  mutabilis,  blue  and  yellow.  3  ft.  L.  CruicJcshankii,  blue  and 
yellow.  X.  vaneco/o/%  various,  3  ft.  Well-known  annuals  ;  very  ornamental ; 
suitable  for  the  subtropical  garden  when  planted  out  singly.     Sow  in  open  ground. 

*  Nicotiana  {Tobacco).  N.  sanguinea.  iV.  atropurpurea  grandijiora.  N. 
Cuba.  N.  Cape,  enormous  leaves.  N.  Chiras.  N.  Havannah.  N.  long-leaved. 
N  Maryland.     N.  tialonichi.     N.  Ohio.     N.  Forto  Rico.    N.  Amersport. 
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The  following  new  varieties  of  Tobacco  are  very  handsome  : — 

Nicotiana  atropurpurea  grandiflora.  A  very  handsome  variety,  with  large 
foliage  and  rosy-purple  flowers.  6  to  7  ft.  N.  macrophylla  fjigantea.  A  large 
growing  variety,  with  immense  foliage  and  purple  flowers.  8  to  9  ft.  N.  Wigan- 
dinoides.     A  large  growing  variety,  with  immense  leaves. 

The  foliage  of  the  Nicotianas  is  very  ornamental,  and  the  flowers  of  most  of  the 
varieties  are  very  pretty  ;  they  are  all  worth  growing  in  the  subtropical  garden. 
Height  from  4  to  6  ft. 

Papaver  Mursellii. 

Perilla  nankinensis.  Admirable  for  massing  and  ribbon  bordering,  where  a 
deep  mulberry  foliage  has  a  striking  effect.     2  ft. 

Polygonum  orientalis  (persicaria),  flowers  red.  6  ft.  P.fl.  albo,  white,  prett)'' 
foliage.     Sow  in  open  border. 

Ricinus  communis  {Palma  CJiristi)  syns.  Africanus,  Tunicensis,  glaucous  white. 
6  to  9  ft.  R.  minor.  4  ft.  R.  Africanus  albidm,  greenish  white.  6  to  9  ft.  R. 
rutilans  syn.  lividus,  purpnreus,  reddish  green.  6  to  9  ft.  R.  sanguinea  syn. 
Obermannii,  purple.  8  to  10  ft.  R.  species,  from  the  Philippines,  glaucous  green  ; 
8  to  10  feet.  R.  borboniensis  arboreus.  Said  to  grow  15  ft.  R.  Belot  Desfougeres. 
The  above  list  contains  the  principal  varieties  of  Ricinus  that  are  distinct  in  the 
foliage  ;  there  are  a  few  other  kinds,  but  they  so  much  resemble  those  that  we 
have  given  in  the  above  list,  that  we  think  it  would  be  useless  to  add  them.  The 
Ricinus  can  be  classed  as  among  the  most  attractive  plants  for  the  subtropical 
garden,  the  foliage  being  very  large,  and  having  an  attractive  appearance.  Sow 
in  gentle  hotbed,  repot  as  the  plant  requires  it,  and  plant  out  ai  the  end  of  May. 

Solanum  sisymbrifoliam  syn.  Palbisii,  Decurrens,  Viscosum.  Leaves  f^reen, 
with  yellowish  green  spines  and  large  white  flowers.  2  ft.  S.  citrullifolium. 
Handtome  ibliage,  resembling  a  water-melon,  and  spiny,  with  rosy  violet  flowers. 
3  ft.  >S'.  laciniatum.  Beautiful  green  foliage.  7  ft.  S.  ferrugineum.  Upper  side 
of  the  leaves  russetty  green,  the  under  side  clear  green.  S'.  marginatum  syn. 
Abyssinicum.  Foliage  bright  green,  margined  with  white  and  white  flowers.  3  ft. 
S.  robustum.  Under  sides  of  the  leaves  glaucous  green,  with  white  flowers.  2  to 
3  ft.  S.  pyracanthum.  Yellowish  green  foliage,  with  orange  coloured  spines  down 
the  veins  of  the  leaves.  Clear  blue  flowers  striped  with  white,  round  yellow  fruit. 
S.  giganteum  syn.  niveum.  Deep  green  foliage  the  under  side  silvery,  white  spines, 
and  round  red  fruit.  4  ft.  S.  sanguiyieum  syn.  atrosanguineum,  atropurpureum. 
Handsome  green  leaves  with  violet  spines,  yellowish  green  flowers,  and  yellow  fruit. 
3  to  5  ft.  S.  dulcamara.  A  handsome  variety,  with  violet  flowers  and  brilliant 
red  fruit.  4  to  6  feet.  S.  fontanesianum.  Elegant  cut  foliage,  with  canary  yellow- 
flower.  5  ft.  S.verbascifolium.  Oval  lanceolate  foliage  of  bushy  growth.  3  ft. 
S.  acanthocarptim.  A  splendid  species,  with  deeply-lobed  leaves,  which  are  white 
underneath.  It  has  remarkable  spiny  fruit,  the  size  of  a  small  orange.  7  to  8  ft. 
This  is  a  very  attractive  and  pleasing  class  of  plants,  very  suitable  for  the  sub- 
tropical garden  ;  the  foliage  of  many  of  the  kinds  is  very  handsome,  with  peculiar 
and  variously  coloured  spines  formed  upon  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the  leaves. 
The  flowers  of  many  of  the  varieties  are  very  pretty,  and  most  of  them  have  very 
attractive  fruit.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  brisk  boitom-heat,  and  the  plants 
grown  in  a  stove  or  warm  greenhouse  heat,  so  as  to  plant  them  out  about  the  end  oi 
May  or  early  in  June. 

*  Zea  CiizJco.  A  giant  Maize,  growing  to  a  great  height,  with  broad  foliage, 
very  ornamental.  Z.  Japonica  foliis  variegatis  {Japanese  Maize).  A  strikingly 
beautiful  ornamental  foliage  plant,  growing  from  5  to  6  ft.  The  leaves  are  2  to  3 
inches  broad,  most  beautifully  striped  with  white  ;  it  was  the  admiration  of  every 
person  who  saw  it  growing  last  season  in  our  grounds.  Z.  Maize,  or  Indian  Corn. 
Very  ornamental,  suitable  for  the  subtropical  garden. 

*  Zinnia.  12  varieties,  with  double  and  single  flowers;  a  fine  bedding  annual.  2  ft» 

HA.Lr-HAKDY    PEE.ENXIALS    FOE,   THE    SUBTROPICAL    GARDEN. 

Abutilon,  Due  de  MalaJcuff^  very  beautiful  foliage,  pretty  cream-coloured  flower& 
with  crimson  stripe,  6  ft. 

Artemesia  argentea,  pretty  foliage  similar  to  Centaurea. 

*  Argyranthemum  Jrutescens,  a  greenhouse  shrub  with  laciniated  foliage.  A, 
coronopifolium,  very  handsome  foliage. 
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Bocconin  cordata,  B.  frutescens,  fine  ornamental  plants,  with  beautiful  glau- 
cous foliage.  B.  cordata  rotundifolia,  wery  ^ne  glaucous  foliage,  B.  frutescens, 
very  ornamental,  with  splendid  foliage.  B.  Japoniea^  a  splendid  species  from 
Japan,  with  beautiful  deeply  sinuated  foliage,  said  to  be  hardy,  forming  a  bush  5  to 
6  ft.  high. 

*  Centaiirea  argentea^  very  handsome  silver  foliaged  plant.  *  C.  Bahylonica, 
a  handsome  plant,  producing  a  fine  effect  from  its  pyramidal  habit,  glaucous  foliage, 
and  rich  golden  flowers.  C.  gymnocarpa,  very  handsome  silver  foliage,  similar  to 
argentea,  but  the  leaves  are  more  deeply  cut. 

Coleiis  mollis,  a  pretty  plant,  with  oval  velvety  leaves,  and  long  racemes  of 
bluish  violet  flowers. 

Cineraria  argentea  vera,  a.  pretty  silver-leaved  plant.  C.  papyracea,  a  species 
with  very  fine  foliage.      C  plantanifolia,  \ery  handsome  glossy  green  foliage. 

ChamcBpeuce  ca^ahonce,  beautiful  glossy  dark  green  foliage,  Avith  white  veins 
and  brown  spines,  4  ft.  C.  diacantha^  very  handsome  foliage  with  white  ribs  and 
spines. 

*  Canna  {Indian  Shot). 

"We  have  given  a  list  of  the  principal  varieties  of  Oannse  in  cultivation.  Last 
summer  we  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  stock,  when  in  perfection,  of  the 
largest  grower  of  these  plants  on  the  Continent.  There  were  many  thousands  of 
plants  of  each  kind  and  colour,  planted  in  separate  sections  ;  in  the  whole  quantity 
there  were  not  more  than  a  score  distinct  varieties,  and  these  constituted  the 
principal  kinds  in  cultivation.  Lists  of  these  plants  have  been  compiled,  giving 
from  100  to  150  varieties.  These  only  tend  to  puzzle  the  purchaser,  as  the  distinc- 
tions only  exist  in  the  name. 

*  Canna  annei,  glaucous,  6  ft.  C.  annee,  green,  veined  with  purple,  5  ft.  C. 
aurantiaca  syn.  aurea  vittata,  pale  green,  6  ft.     C.  aurantiaca  splendida,  green, 

6  ft.  C.  coccinea,  3  ft.  C.  compacta,  green,  4  ft.  C.  ^aledoniensis,  green,  6  ft. 
C.  discolor,  green  and  purple,  5  ft.  C.  edulis,  green  shaded  with  reddish  purple, 
5  ft.     C.  Jlaccida,  glaucous,  3  ft.      C.  gigantea,  green,  6  ft.     C.  grandis,  green, 

7  ft.      C.iridijiora,  green,  7  ft.     C.  involventifolia,   green,  5  ft.     C.  indica,  green, 

4  ft.  C.  indica fol.  aurea  variegata,  green  striped  with  yellow,  4  ft.  C.  limbata. 
C.  nepalensis,  pale  green,  4  ft.     C.  nigricans,  purple,  7  ft.      C.  Peruviana,  green, 

5  ft.  C.  Forteana,  purple,  4  ft.  C.  Van  Houttei,  purple,  6  ft.  C.  JFarszewiczii, 
green,  tinted  with  purple,  6  fc.  C.  zehrina,  purple,  striped  with  green,  5  ft.  C. 
nana,  purple  striped  with  green,  4  ft.  Several  other  varieties.  Highly  orna- 
mental perennial  greenhouse  plants  with  very  handsome  foliage,  particularly 
adapted  for  massing  in  the  subtropical  garden,  giving  an  elegant  and  tropical 
effect ;  can  be  easily  raised  from  seed  sown  early  in  heat,  and  grown  on  and 
planted  out  in  May.  The  seed  should  be  soaked  in  warm  water  before  sowing. 
From  4  to  6  ft. 

Lobelia  tupa,  broad  glaucous  green  foliage  and  long  spikes  of  scarlet  flowers. 

Melianthus  major,  a  beautiful  cut-leaved  plant,  very  ornamental.     2  ft. 

*Malva  Californica,  a  beautiful  shrub,  3  to  4  ft.  high,  with  handsome  foliage 
and  brilliant  rose-coloured  flowers. 

*Paratropia  {Aralia)  venulosa,  P.  tomentosa  farinosa,  very  handsome  foliage 
plants. 

Panax  angustifolia,  P.  aculeatum,  P.  dendroides,  P.  Murrayana. 

Santolina  incana,  pretty  dwarf  silver  edging  plant. 

*Sonchus  machranthus,  S.  pinnatus,  ornamental  plants  with  yellow  flowers." 

Ferdinandia  minens,  a  fine  plant  of  noble  appearance,  with  striking  broad 
foliage  ;  one  of  the  best  plants  for  the  sub-tropical  garden. 

Wigandia  caracasana,  a  large-leaved  plant,  very  effective.  W.  urens,  W. 
Vigerei,  a  splendid  acquisition  for  the  subtropical  garden,  surpassing  W.  cara' 
casana  in  beauty,  the  leaves  being  of  a  lively  green,  and  glaucous  underneath. 

HERBACEOUS   BIENNIALS   AND   PERENNIALS   TOR   THE   SUBTROPICAL    GARDEN. 

Acanthus  mollis^  A.  spinosuSf  handsome  foliaged  herbaceous  plants  with  purple 
and  white  flowers.     3  ft. 

Campanula  jjyramidalis,    C.Jl.  alho,  very  beautiful  and  stately  plants.    4  ft. 
Digitalis  canariense,    D.  gloxiniflora,   1).   lanata^   D.  Lindleyana,   D.   lutea, 
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B.  nevidensis,  D.  purpurea,  D.  purpurea  alba ;  B.  tomentosa,  a  distinct  hybrid 
with  large  erect  flowers  ;  colour  deep  red  spotted  with  carmine.  And  several 
other  varieties,  very  oriuimental  harder  herbaceous  plants,  with  pretty  flowers,  some 
of  the  kinds  beautifully  spotted.  Very  fine  for  growing  in  shady  situations,  wood- 
land walks,  and  under  trees.     4  ft. 

Dipsacus  japonicus  (Japanese  Teasel),  a  plant  with  attractive  foli 
introduction. 

Onopordon  arahicim,  an  immense  ornamental  foliaged  biennial  with  glaucous 
leaves. 

JEchinops  spinosus,  IE.  biimattis,  Ornamental  Globe  Thistle,     4  ft. 

Eryngium  (dpinum,  E.  coelestimtm,  E.  planum,  E.  giganteum,  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  with  blue  heads  and  ornamental  foliage.    4  ft. 

Ferula  communis,  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant  with  very  fine  foliage. 

Gunnera  scahra,  herbaceous  plant  Avith  immense  foliage,  very  attractive.    5  ft. 

Heracleum  giganteum,  H.  sibericum,  S.   podagrarium,  very  large   foliage,  but 
rather  coarse  ;  effective  in  the  background. of  shrubberies. 

Onopordon  tauricum,  Ornamental  Thistle. 

Pentstemon  barbatus  Torreyi,  a  remarkable  vigorous-growing  variety,  attaining 
7  ft.  high,  flowers  of  bright  scarlet.     P.  digitalis. 

Silybum  eberneum  (Elephant  Thistle),  very  ornamental.    4  fc, 

Stachys  laaata,  a  dwarf  hardy  plant,  with  downy-looking  silvery  leaves. 

Statice  pseudo  armeria,  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant  with  effective  foliage  and 
bright  flowers. 

Salvia  argentea,  verj'^  handsome  silver  foliaged   plant.    3  ft.     S.  cliionantha^ 
wrinkled  lanceolate  foliage  with  large  white  flowers.     2  to  2i  ft. 


JN^EWS  EEOM  NOETK  AMEEICA. 

Shirley  Hibberd,  Dear  Sir, — For  ten  years  the  Flor.\l  WoKLDhasibeen  a 
monthly  visitor  to  my  sanctum.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  it  is  always  welcome,  for 
had  it  not  been,  its  visits  would  have  ceased  long  ago.  With  this  long  acquaint- 
ance, through  your  writings,  I  cannot  help  feeling  a  kind  regard  for  one  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  the  means  of  passing  many  an  hour  so  pleasantly. 

In  our  comparatively  new  country  floriculture  receives  far  less  attention  than  in 
England,  but  we  are  making  rapid  progress.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
are  now  annually  expended  in  beautifying  the  homes  of  our  people,  and  there  are 
now  a  hundred  beautiful  gardens  where  there  was  one  ten  years  ago.  In  our  more 
northern  States  the  severity  of  our  winters  prevents  the  cultivation  of  many  of  the 
broad-leaved  evergreens.  The  European  hollies,  laurel,  and  many  of  the  rhodo- 
■dendrons  are  tender,  still  we  have  ''abundance  of  kalmias,  native  hollies,  and  rho- 
<iodendrons,  but  these  have  not  become  as  yet  J'ashio)table,  tberefore  they  are  seldom 
employed.  It  will  seem  strange  to  an  English  gardener,  although  it's  true,  that  so 
beautiful  an  evergreen  as  the  Kalmi;i  latifolia  is  seldom  seen  in  an  American 
garden,  although  they  may  be  had  in  abundance  merely  for  the  trouble  of  trans- 
planting. The  same  is  true  with  the  hardy  azalea  ;  our  woods  and  neglected  fields 
abound  with  them,  of  all  colours,  from  the  purest  white  to  dark  purple,  still  they 
are  not  appreciated  by  the  masses ;  but  far  less  beautiful  varieties  are  annually 
imported  at  great  expense,  and  cared  for  in  proportion  to  their  cost.  But  I  did  not 
intend  to  write  you  a  lecture  on  gai'dening  or  our  people,  but  merely  wished  to 
grasp  hands  with  you  across  the  great  ocean,  and  say,  God  bless  you,  and  speed  the 
Floral  World. 

If  I  can  send  you  any  notes  on  floriculture  which  would  be  acceptable,  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  do  so  at  command.  If  you  have  not  received  my  scribblings  on  hor- 
ticulture from  the  publishers,  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  you  a  set  of  them  if  you  will 
indicate  how  they  shall  be  sent.    I  believe  I  have  all  of  yours. — Yours  fraternally, 

A.  S.  FrLLER. 

JFoodside  Nursery,  Ridgewood,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Jan.  27,  1868. 
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a  greenish 
Variegated 


^TANHOPEA  EBURXEA,  var.  Spectabilis,  RemarJcahle  Ivory-Hoivered 
Stanhopea  {L'lllnst.  Eort.,  t.  531). — This  splendid  variety  has  been 
confounded  in  collections  with  ,i'.  grandijlora  of  Lindley,  but  it  is  quite 
distinct.  The  flowers  are  of  great  size,  ivory  white,  with 
column,  and  a  few  spots  on  the  lip, 
CoDi.^uM  VAKIEGATUM,  var,  Maximxjm,  si/n,  Ckoton  Panache, 
Croton  {L'lllust.  Hort.^  t.  534). — Euphor- 
biacea?.  A  splendid  variety  cf  a  well- 
known  plant,  obtained  from  the  Solomon 
Islands  by  Mr.  John  Gould  Veitch.  It  is  of 
stateh'-  habit,  the  leaves  large,  and  ap- 
proaching to  Y-shaped,  superbly  coloured 
•with  golden  bars  on  a  deep  green  ground. 

ZXGOPETALUM        GaUTIERI         {L'lUust. 

Eort.,  t.  535).— Orchidace93.  A  beautiful 
new  species  from  St.  Catherine.  It  is 
of  humble  growth,  the  flowers  on  short 
racemes,  sepals  and  petals  of  equal  width, 
green,  with  purple  spots,  lip  large,  blush 
white  on  the  expanded  limb,  deep  purple 
at  the  base.  One  of  tlie  most  beautiful  of 
this  genus. 

Crat^gus  oxycaxtha,  var.  Floribus 
COCCiNEis  PLENis,  Eouhle  Scarlet-flower- 
ing Thorn  {IJIllust.  Eort.,  t.  536).— Po- 
maceas.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  liardy 
trees  in  cultivation,  producing  an  abun- 
dance of  large  double  flowers  of  a  deep 
scarlet-red.  colour.  It  was  exhibited  at 
the  London  shows  by  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  of  Cheshunt,  in  the  summer  of  1867. 

QuERCL's  KOBL'R,  var.  Concordia, 
Golden-leaved    OaJc    {Ulllust.    Eort.,   t.  stanhopea  EBrEjjEA. 

537). — Cupuliferae.     A  beautiful  variety  of 

the  common  oak,  the  leaves  being  deep  orange  and  yellow,  and  the  young  stems  of  a 
reddish  hue. 

Cattleya  amethystoglossa  {L'lllust.  Eort.,  t.  538). — A  good  figure  of  this 
well-known  magnificent  orchid. 

CAiiELLiA  jMatteo  Maefino  {U Illust.  Eort.,  t.  539). — A  fine  symmetrical 
flower,  regularly  imbricated,  the  petals  of  a  fine  cerise  red,  with  stripe  of  white  down 
the  centre. 

LiEiuiT  Leichxlinii  {L'lllust.  Eort.  t.  540).— Liliacea?,  A  graceful  habitei 
lily  in  the  way  of  L.  tigrlnum  ;  the  fl  jwers  are  yellow,  with  brown  spots. 

Epidejjdrum  atropurpureum,  var.  Roseum  {L'lllust.  Eort.,  t.  541).— Orchi- 
daceae.  A  beautiful  variety  of  a  well-known  orchid  ;  it  difitirs  from  the  species  in 
the  colour  of  the  lip,  which  is  rosy. 

Maranta  Baraquini  {L'lllust.  Eort.,  t.  542).— Marantacece.  A  stove  plant  of 
neat  dwai-f  habit,  the  leaves  ovate,  lanceolate,  with  dark  line  of  green  in  the  centre 
and  dark  green  margin,  the  intermediate  spaces  delicate  grey,  with  green  lines. 

POMPOX  CuRYSANTHEMUMS,  Continental  varieties  {l'lllust.  Eort.,  t.  543). — 
1.  Madatne  le  Baronne  d'Ulimbert.  midium  size,  rosy  with  whitish  centre.  2.  Fi- 
hreto,  medium  size,  pule  yellow.  3.  Madame  de  SeLatier,  large  delicate  rosy  blush. 
4.  M.  de  Soulages,  medium  size,  very  neat,  colour  fine  deep  brownish  crimson,  first- 
rate.  5.  3Iadame  la  Comtesse  de  Mons,  rather  large,  soft  rose  shading  to  white. 
6.  Atilla,  very  small,  red,  with  yellowish  or  brass}-  centre.  7-  Mr.  Astie,  medium  size, 
rough,  dark  red,  and  brassy,     Nos.  3  and  5  we  can  recommend,  but  not  the  others. 

Cattleya  amethystoglossa,  Amelhgst-lipped  Cattleya  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5683). — 
Orchidacea^.  A  magnificent  orchid,  believed  to  be  a  native  of  Brazil.  It  is  allied 
to  C.  granulosa  and  C,  guttata,  but  is  distinct  from  both.     Mr,  Warner   describes 
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it  as  flowering  in  May  and  June,  but  Dr.  Hooker  speaks  of  it  as  flowering  in 
February  last  yoar.  The  rhizome  is  woody,  the  stems  two  to  three  feet  high,  leaves 
six  to  eight  inches  long,  scape  erect,  two  to  four  inches  high  ;  flowers  in  a  corymb, 
perianth  white,  suffused  with  rose  purple,  four  inches  in  diameter.  A  magnificent 
species  for  exhibiting. 

Vms  PLANicAULis,  Flat-stemmed  Vine  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5685).— Ampelideae. 
*'  This  is  one  of  those  curious  tropical  forms  of  the  genus  VHis  that  form  enormous 
lianas  in  the  forests  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  attract  the  attention  of  every  traveller 
by  their  remarkable  characters ;  in  the  present  plant  it  is  the  structure  of  the  stem 
and  its  enormous  size  that  form  its  most  conspicuous  features.  The  trunk  is 
eighteen  inches  broad  by  one  and  a  half  inch  thick  at  the  base ;  the  leaves  are 
large  ;  flowers  green  ;  fruit  as  large  as  the  thumb  nail." 

Ophelia  alata,  Winged  Ophelia. 

Ophelia  axgustjfolia,  Narrow-leaved  Ophelia,  Ophelia  paniculata,  Pani^led 
Ophelia  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5687).  — Gentianacese.  A  series  of  charming  annual  plants, 
natives  of  the  colder  regions  of  the  Himalaya.  Tliey  are  of  neat,  elegant  character, 
sparely  leafy,  the  leaves  narrow  or  linear,  except  in  alata,  which  has  ovate  cordate 
leaves  ;  the  flowers  in  loose  cymes  of  small  size,  tliose  of  alata  greenish  yellow  ; 
those  of  angust'folia  rosy  pink ;  those  of  paniculata  white  with  purple  stamens. 

Trichocentkum  albo-purpureum  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5688).— Orchidaces.  A 
pretty  little  orchid  allied  to  Burlingtonia ;  the  flowers  are  produced  singly,  they 
are  of  a  fine  maroon  coljur,  tie  ]ip  white  with  purple  spots. 

OnoxTOGLOssuM  Alexandra,  var.  Trian^,  Dr.  Triana's  variety  of  Princess 
of  Wales's  Odontoglot  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5691).— A  lovely  variety  of  one  of  the  most 
precious  botanical  acquisitions  of  modern  times.  The  flowers  are  white,  with 
spots  and  bands  of  delicate  rose  colour. 

Stapelia  Pla>-ti,  Mr.  Plant's  Stapelia  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5692).— Asclepiadaceee. 
A  handsome  species  of  a  genus  that  has  never  been  in  good  repute,  especially  with 
those  cultivators  who  object  to  the  putrid  meat-like  odour  which  is  exhaled  from 
the  flowers.  The  flowers  are  beautifully  marked  with  yellow  and  blackish  purple 
lines,  and  boldly  margined  with  blackish  purple. 

Anthurium  Scherzerianum.— This  beau- 
tiful plant  was  described  at  page  247  of 
the  _  volume  for  1866.  We  again  call  at- 
tention to  it,  and  present  an  outline  figure 
for  the  purpose  of  recommending  all  who°can 
command  stove  heat  to  cultivate  it.  All  that 
it  requires  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  A 
steady  heat  of  60'  is  sufl3cient  to  begin  with 
in  the  spring,  and  at  first  very  little  water 
should  be  given.  By  degrees  the  heat  may 
rise  to  70',  with  an  increase  of  water,  and  as 
the  plants  become  vigorous  a  temperature  of 
80=  will  suit  them  with  an  abundance  of  water. 
Sandy  peat  has  usually  been  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant ;  but  we  find  a  fat, 
turfy  loam  of  a  yellow  colour  and  a  silky 
texture  to  answer  admirably,  and  in  the  first 
potting  of  the  plants  we  mix  with  it  plenty  of 
sand.  A  most  eff'ective  way  of  growing  the 
plant  is  in  shallow  pans,  as  the  brilliant  scarlet 
spathes  intermixed  with  the  dark  green  oblong 
leaves  are  seen  to  greater  advantage  in  a  large 
mass  than  when  the  plants  are  grown  singly 

in  pots,  and  five  or  six  inches  depth  of  earth  is  anthubium  scheezerianum. 

quite  sufficient.     There  are  few,  even  amongst 
the  finest  stove  plants,  that  can  equal  in  splendour  Anthurium  Scherzerianum. 
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A  SELECTION  OF  BROCCOLI  FOR  GARDEN 
CULTURE. 

Purple  Cape,  Grange's  White,  Walcheren, 
Snow's  Winter  Wiiite,  and  Purple  Sprouting  ; 
^^_  Cattell's  Eclipse.  These  are  enough  for  all 
=^  ordinary  families  ;  and  Walcbereu  may  be 
'""     own  frequently  for  succession. 

A  SELECTION  OF  VARIETIES  OF  CABBAGE 
iN^  FOR  GARDEN  CULTURE. 

Atkins's  Matchless,  small;  Dwarf  Early  York,  small  and  quick; 
Cattell's  Reliance,  suitable  to  sow  from  March  to  August,  and  to  cut  at 
all  seasons  ;  West  Ham,  for  fields  and  large  gardens  ;  Fearnought,  fine 
for  spring  use,  very  hardy;  Little  Pixie,  very  early,  dwarf  and  sweet;  Sutton's 
Imperial  ;  Green  Curled  Savoy — last  two  fine  for  autumn  sowing  ;  with  the  Lon- 
don Colewort. 

A  SELECTION  OF  CAULIFLOWER  FOR  GARDEN  CULTURE. 

Early  London  may  be  sown  spring  and  autumn  ;  Large  Asiatic  comes  in  late 
and  fine  ;  Lenormand,  for  autumn  sowing  only. 

£  est  for  forcing. — Frogmore  Early  and  Wellington. 

A  SELECTION  OF  VARIETIES  OF  CELERY  FOR  GARDEN  CULTURE.' 

The  best  flavoured  are  the  red  kinds,  of  which  Hood's  Imperial,  and  Manchester 
Champion  are  the  best.  The  best  flavoured  white  is  Sandringham;  best  for  production, 
Northumberland  Champion. 

A  SELECTION  OF  VARIETIES    OF  CUCUMBER    FOR  GARDEN  CULTURE. 

For  frames  and  houses  for  summer  use. — Dr.  Livingstone,  Empress  Eugenie, 
Kirklees  Hall  Defiance,  Star  of  the  West. 

For  open  ground. — Henderson's  A  1  Ridge,  and  common  Gherkin  for  pickling. 

For  winter  fruiting. — RoUisson's  Telegraph,  the  best  of  all  for  winter,  and  first- 
rate  in  every  season  ;  Highland  Mary,  Kenyon's  Favourite. 

A  SELECTION  OF  VARIETIES  OF  LETTUCE    FOR    GARDEN  CULTURE. 

Best  Callage  Lettuces. — Early  White  Spring,  White  Tennis  Ball,  Stone  Tennis, 
Neapolitan,  Stonehead  Frame,  Crisp  German. 

Best  Cos  Lettuces. — Florence,  Paris. 

Varieties  especially  adapted  for  liot  climates  and  dry  soils. — Batavian  Brown 
Cabbage,  Blood  Red  Cabbage,  Coquille. 

Varieties  lasting  longest  after  attaining  perfection. — Berlin  W^liite,  Brunzul, 
Crisp  German,  Brumhead,  Early  White  Spring,  Large  Red  Cabbage,  Neapolitan, 
Normandy,  Royal  White  Summer,  Spotted  Red  Cabbage,  Stonehead  Frame,  Spotted 
White  Cabbage,  Florence  Cos,  Red  Cos. 

A  SELECTION  OF  VARIETIES  OF  ONIONS  FOR  GARDEN  CULTURE. 

For  early  rise  and  pickling. — Silver  Skin  and  Early  Nocera. 

For  general  crop.— Nnneham  Park,  Reiding,  and  Jamt^s's  Keepi:^g. 

BEST  VARIETIES  OF  TURNIPS  FOR  aARDEN  CULTURE. 

Early  Dutch,  Veitch's  Red  Topped  Stone,  Nonsuch. 

The  best  for  sowing  in  autumn  are  Jersey  Navet  and  Orange  Jtlly. 
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A  SELECTION  OF  HARDY  PERENNIALS  NOT  SUFFICIENTLY  GROWN. 

We  have  ere  now  taken  some  pains  to  select  the  finer  haidy  herbaceous  plants, 
but,  taking  the  very  best,  we  were  of  course  obliged  to  name  many  of  the  most 
popular — many  that  "  everybody"  may  be  said  lo  grow.  However  our  previous 
selections  may  have  suited  those  who  cultivated  none  or  but  few  of  the  finer  hardy 
plants,  it  is  clear  that  the  gathering  together  of  the  species  well  worthy  of  culture, 
yet  rare  or  comparatively  so,  will  meet  the  wants  of  a  more  experiejiced  class  of 
growers,  while  also  useful  to  the  novice.  This  we  now  furnish  in  a  rather  extensive 
list,  selecting  none  but  those  that  we  know  to  be  in  cultivation  in  the  British 
Islands,  and  therefore  procurable.     Lists  of  plants  not  in  cultivation  are  useless. 


1.  Anemone  alba. 

2.  —     Pavonina. 

3.  —     fulgens. 

4.  —     sylvestris. 

5.  Aquilegia  ccerulea. 

6.  —     glandulosa. 

7.  Trollius  napt'llifolius. 

8.  Ranunculus  aconitifolius  plena. 

9.  —     acris  plena. 

10.  —     amplexicaulis. 

11.  —     buUatus  plena. 

12.  Helleborus  olympicus. 

13.  —     atro-rubens. 

14.  Paeonia  tenuifolia  pi. 

15.  Hepatica  angulosa. 

16.  Epimedium  macranthum. 

17.  —     pinnatum  elegans. 

18.  Corydalis  nobilis. 

19.  Dielytra  formosa. 

20.  Thermopsis  fabacea. 

21.  Coronilla  montana. 

22.  Lathyrus  Sibthorpi. 

23.  —     californious. 

24.  OroLus  flaccidus. 

25.  —     angustifolius. 

26.  —     roseup. 

27.  Aster  elegans. 

28.  —     grandiflorus  (for  snnny  walls). 

29.  —     turbinellus. 

30.  —    Isevis. 

31.  —     py  renins. 

32.  —     versicolor. 

33.  Echinacea  angustifolia. 

34.  Echinops  Riu-o. 

35.  —     ruthenicus. 

36.  Pyrethrum  uliginosura, 

37.  Platycodon  autumnale, 

38.  Gentiana  Andrews!. 

39.  —     ciliata. 

40.  Calystegia  dahurica. 

41.  Convolvulus  lineatus. 

42.  Morina  longifolia. 

43.  Scabiosa  caucasica. 

44.  Eryngium  amethystinum. 

45.  —    .jiourgati. 

46.  — •     cseruleum. 

47.  Statice  eximia. 

48.  —    tatarica. 

49.  Dodecatheon  JefFreyanum. 

50.  Acanthus  spinosissimus. 

51.  Phlomis  Herba-Venti. 

52.  Polygonum  Sieboldi. 


69. 
70. 
71. 

72. 


53.  Pentstemon  venusfcus. 

54.  —     procerus. 

55.  Vicia  argentea. 

56.  Iris  Koempferi. 

57.  —     nudicaulis. 

58.  Carpesium  Richei. 

59.  Commelina  coelestis. 

60.  Cypripedium  spectablle. 

61.  Dracocephalum  grandiflortim. 

62.  JJthospermum  fruticosum. 

63.  Linum  flavum.     The  true  plant  is 

hardy  and  herbaceous. 

64.  Lobelia  Tupa. 

65.  Michauxia  campanuloides. 

66.  Ononis  spinosus  albiflorus. 

67.  Phygelius  capensis. 

68.  Spigelia     marilandica     (in     moist 
peat). 

Rhexia  virginica  (ditto). 
Symphytum  bohemicum. 
Thalictrum  foetidum. 
Verbascum  vernale. 

73.  Veronica  taurica. 

74.  —     corymbosa. 

75.  —     amethyytina. 

76.  Zauschneria  californica. 

77.  Hibiscus  roseus. 

78.  Chrysobactron  Hookeri. 

79.  Malva  campanulata. 

80.  Ferula  neapolitana. 

81.  Sedum  spectabile. 

82.  Sileiie  pennsylvanica. 

83.  Rudbeckia  Newmanni. 

84.  Liatris  spicata. 

85.  —     elegans. 

86.  Erodium  Manescavi. 

87.  Iberis  Tenoreana  (for  ligbt  sandy 
soils). 

Chelidonium  japonicum. 

Synipiandra  pendula. 

Armei'ia  cephalotes. 

Astragalus  vaginatus. 
—     monspessulanus. 

Melissa  grandiflora. 
94.  (Enothera  missouriensis. 
95. 
96. 

97.  Podophyllum  Emodi. 

98.  Geuiii  cliiloense. 

99.  Svmphytura  caucasicum. 


88, 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 


—  speciosa. 

—  anisoloba. 


100.  Trillium  grandiflorum. 


The  Field. 
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Kitchen  Garden. — The  work  of  this  month  will  in  great  measure  determine  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  crops  in  the  kitchen  garden  all  the  season  through^ 
therefore  it  should  be  well  done,  and  in  good  time,  so  far  as  weather  will  allow! 
Seeds  of  all  the  hardy  subjects  may  be  sown,  such  as  peas,  beans,  cabbages,  salad- 
ings,  lettuces,  etc.  The  earliest  possible  opportunity  must  be  taken  to  sow  a  little 
celery,  capsicum,  tomato,  vegetable  marrow,  and  other  subjects  that  require  to  be 
forwarded  under  glass.  Where  there  is  plenty  of  convenience,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
sow  early  London  cauUflower  under  glass  now,  and  push  the  plants  along  gently  ; 
as  they  will  come  in  useful  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  early  in  autumn' 
if  planted  out  on  rich  land. 

Floioer  Gardeyi.—'H.ardj  annuals  sown  now  will  flower  almost  as  early  as  those 
sown  in  Febnaary.  Hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  roses  may  be  planted  ;  but  it  is  late 
for  planting  standard  roses,  and  too  early  to  plant  dwarf  roses  that  have  been  wintered 
in  pots  under  glass.  Next  month  wiirbe  time  enough  for  them.  Eoses  must  be 
forward  now,  except  in  very  exposed  districts,  where  it  would  be  well  to  wait  till 
the  beginning  of  next  month. 

Greenhouse  and  Conservatory.—  One  of  the  most  important  items  of  this  month's 
work  is  to  prune  and  repot  (if  required)  pelargoniums  of  all  kinds,  and  especially 
the  zonal  kinds.  Such  as  have  been  in  the  saace  pots  for  a  year  or  more  should 
now,  be  carefully  pruned,  and  a  week  or  ten  days  afterwards  should  be  turned  out 
and  be  repotted  with  fresh  soil,  consisting  in  great  part  of  gcod  loam  and  leaf- 
mould  with  about  a  fifth  part  added  of  well-rotted  manure.  A  great  many  good 
greenhouse  plants  will  be  in  bloom  now,  and  must  not  suffer  for  want  of  water. 
Secure  as  much  light  in  the  houses  as  possible,  by  removing  every  obstruction  ; 
clean  the  glass  within  and  without,  if  needful ;  within  it  is  sure  to  need  it,  but  the 
outside  gets  pretty  well  cleansed  with  rain. 

For  full  particulars  of  the  work  of  the  season,  we  refer  to  past  volumes  of  the 
Floral  World,  and  to  the  Garden  Oracle  for  1868. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


PaopAGATTXG  Yerbexas  AND  Calceglarl^s.— i2.  W.  B. — As  we  cannot  write 
an  essay  in  reply  to  a  question  of  this  kind,  we  must  direct  attention  to  a  few 
important  points.  The  condition  cf  the  plants  to  be  cut  from,  and  the  nature  of  the 
cuttings,  are  matters  of  the  very  first  importance.  Many  beginners  fail  through 
taking  old  hard  shoots  of  the  previous  year,  which  none  but  a  professional  propagat'or 
could  strike.  First,  then,  get  the  plants  into  a  nice  free  growth  bristling  "with 
young  shoots,  and  when  these  shoots  are  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long, 
remove  them  by  cutting  close  under  a  joint ;  take  the  leaves  from  that  joint,  and 
dibble  them  into  pans  of  silver-sand  close  together  and  quite  firm,  pressing  the  sand 
between  them  with  the  finger.  Never  trifle  with  a  batch  of  nice  fresh  cuttings. 
Give  them  heat  enough— 6-5^  to  70'  ;  dew  them  frequently,  and  keep  them  close. 
Remember,  the  more  heat,  the  more  moisture,  and  vice  versa.  If  any  mildew 
appears,  sprinkle  dry  peat-dust  among  the  cuttings,  and  raise  the  heat.  They  ought 
to  be  well  rooted  in  ten  days,  but  beginners  may  reckon  on  getting  roots  in  a  fort- 
night. Calceolarias  may  be  rooted  in  a  lower  temperature  than  required  by  ver- 
benas—in  fact,  they  may  be  rooted  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  if  kept  close 
and  damp.  The  most  certain  and  easy  way  to  get  up  a  spring  stock  of  calceolarias 
is  to  use  frames  or  boxes  which  can  be  covered  close  with  glass  ;  place  these  on  a 
mild  hotbed,  and  over  the  dung  spread  a  foot  depth  of  cocoa-nut  refuse,  or  clean 
moss  or  peat  ;  water  it  Avell,  and  dibble  the  cuttings  in  firm  three  inches  apart  all 
over.  Cuttings  of  two  joints  will  be  enough,  especially  if  from  nice  soft  shoots  of 
plants  growing  freely.  They  will  every  one  root,  and  will  require  to  be  pretty  freely 
aired  from  the  time  ihey  begin  to  grow,  and  by  planting-out  time  they  will  be  stocky 
plants,  touching  each  other  all  over  the  bed.  Eut  they  will  never  equal  plants 
struck  in  autumn.  If  calceolaria  cuttings  are  taken  from  large  old  plants,  the 
propagator  must  be  careful  to  avoid  thosel>hoots  which  are  pushing  for  bloom,  and 
which  may  be  known  by  the  extra  length  of  the  wood  between  the  joints. 
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ScHYZOSTiLus  coccixEA. — S.  J.  HosJcins. — "We  are  quite  glad  you  have  made 
inquiries  about  this  fine  plant,  as  we  have  paid  especial  attention  to  it  since  it  was 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Backhouse.  It  does  not  do  well  in  pots  ;  it  requires  a  free 
soil,  and  is,  therefore,  best  treated  as  a  hardy  border  plant.  We  have  grown  it  and 
flowered  it  in  pots  by  the  hundred,  in  order  to  keep  our  plunging  system  going  late 
in  the  year,  but  it  did  not  perfectly  answer.  "We  observe  also  that  in  merely  mul- 
tiplying for  etock,  potted  plants  are  apt  to  acquire  a  poor  appearance,  the  leaves 
becoming  brown  at  the  points.  Then  if  the  plants  are  left  out,  and  treated  as  hardy, 
they  seldom  show  their  proper  beauty,  for  the  flowers  begin  to  open  just  as  the  frosts 
and  fogs  of  winter  begin  to  wage  war  with  all  vegetable  beauty.  Now,  having 
grown  the  plant  all  sorts  of  ways,  the  method  we  now  follow  as  attended  with  the 
minimum  of  trouble  and  the  maximum  of  advantages  is  as  follows  : — The  bulbs  are 
planted  out  in  an  open  border  of  light  rich  soil,  plenty  of  sand  and  leaf-mould 
being  used  ;  but  any  ordinary  good  soil  will  serve  the  purpose.  The  plants  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  until  the  flower  buds  begin  to  rise  above  the  leaves,  and  then 
should  be  taken  ^p  and  potted,  and  put  in  a  rather  warm  house  to  open  the  flowers. 
An  unheated  house  will  do,  but  a  little  warmth  is  desirable.  By  this  course  of 
treatment  a  quite  hardy  plant  which  does  not  open  its  flowers  well  in  the  open  air, 
becomes  one  of  the  best  of  indoor  wintei'-flowering  subjects,  and  that  with  the  least 
imaginable  trouble.  We  never  pot  them  until  the  flower  spikes  are  visible,  because 
some  of  the  tufts  require  two  years  growing  before  they  are  worth  potting.  That  it 
is  well  worth  this  little  trouble  none  who  know  it  need  be  told,  but  those  who  have 
not  made  acquaintance  with  the  plant  would  do  well  to  take  it  in  hand  according 
to  this  prescription,  for  the  sake  of  its  beautiful  scarlet  flowers  in  winter. 

Venetian  Creeper. — I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  tell  me  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Floral  "V^^grld  wliether  there  is  an  evergreen  creeper  called 
"  Venetian  Creeper,"  which  bears  a  small  light  coloured  yellow  flower,  somewhat  like 
elder  flower.  It  attaches  itself  to  walls  by  means  of  spurs  or  tendrils  thrown  out 
from  the  back  of  the  stem,  at  the  ends  of  which  are  small  claws.  The  stem  thus 
stands  out  from  the  wall  instead  of  clinging  to  it  like  ivy.  I  was  told  of  it  by  an  ama- 
teur gardener.  We  cannot  hear  of  it  at  any  of  the  great  imrseries. — Pang  ourne. 
[We  cannot  imagine  what  plant  (if  any  plant)  is  properly  known  as  "  Venetian 
creeper."  Surely  there  must  be  some  confusion  arising  out  of  a  mistake  in  descrip- 
tion, and  a  mistake  in  name.  Let  us  suppose  the  description  of  the  flowers  to  be 
erroneous,  and  that  instead  of  beingwhite,  like  elder  flowers,  they  are  green  like  grape 
vine  flowers.  Then  suppose  a  mistake  in  name,  and  instead  of  "  Venetian,"  this  is 
Virginian  creeper.  Such,  at  least,  we  suppose  it  to  be  ;  and  if  so,  the  plant  can 
be  obtained  at  the  nearest  nursery,  no  matter  where  our  correspondent  dwells. 

Sensation  Chrysanthemum. — S.  J.  K. — Very  few  people  have  seen  the 
flowers  of  this,  owing  to  the  extensive  manner  in  which  it  has  been  propagated.  It 
is,  however,  rather  shy  in  flowering.  If  you  wish  to  flower  it  next  year,  grow  a 
few  plants  liberally,  and  begin  at  once,  and  all  through  the  season  do  not  take  a 
single  cutting  from  them.  Being  white,  the  flowers  do  not  look  well  amidst  its 
variegated  leaves,  so  as  a  matter  of  taste  it  is  scarcely  worth  flow?ring.  We  do  not 
know  Sir  Walter  Scott  rhododendron.  It  is  most  likely  a  hardy  one,  and  would  do 
better  in  a  peat-bed  out  of  doors  than  in  a  pot. 

Books  and  CAXALoarES. — Enquiries  having  been  made  for  Mr,  Ilibberd's  new 
work  on  "  Beautiful-leaved  Plants,''  it  is  necessary  to  say  thai  it  is  being  issued  in 
monthly  parts  at  \s.  each  by  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
Three  parts  are  now  ready,  comprising  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  following 
subjects: — Maranta  vittata,  Saxifraga  Fortunei,  Begonia  Dsedalea,  Erantheraum 
sanguinolentum,  Hypoestes  sanguinolenta,  Maranta  rosea-picta,  Diefienbachia  Bara- 
quiniana,  Gymnostachyum  Verschaffelti,  Caladium  macrophyllum,  Dracaena  termi- 
nalis.  The  following  seed  and  nursery  firms  have  sent  their  catalogues  for  1868  : — 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Eeading ;  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate  ;  Messrs. 
Eollisson  and  Sons,  Tooting  ;  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Holloway;  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sugden,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ;  Mr.  Pierpont,  Bridge  Street,  Warrington  ;  Mr. 
Bull,  King's  Eoad,  Chelsea  ;  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  King's  Eoad,  Chelsea  ; 
Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing,  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  and  Frederick 
Street,  Edinburgh  ;  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  Wellington  Eoad,  St.  John's 
Wood. 
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EOUaH  AND  EEADT  GAEDENINa.— NO.  III. 

A    CHEAP   DISPLAY   OP    SUBTEOPICAL    PLANTS. 

ET  US  at  least  be  in  the  fashion,  even  if  we  do  things 
cheap.  The  "  subtropical  movement,"  as  it  is  called,  is 
a  healthy  protest  against  the  monotonous ^a^  colouring , 
the  ever-recurring  carpet  design,  against  which  the 
Eloeal  "Woeld  has  constantly  raised  its  voice,  and 
laboured  for  its  correction.  So  we  must  take  the  subtropical  into 
our  series  of  "rough  and  ready;"  but  we  would  not  do  so,  unless, 
besides  walking  with  the  fashion,  we  might  also  promote  a  sound  judg- 
ment and  good  taste.  We  want  no  better  justification  for  placing 
the  subject  third  in  the  series,  than  this,  that  in  the  subtropical 
department  we  shall  find  a  number  of  magnificent  plants  well  adapted 
for  the  embellishment  of  English  gardens,  and  these  may  be  grown 
on  rough  and  ready  principles.  Does  the  reader  expect  to  be  told 
that  a  stove,  a  range  of  pits,  and  other  costly  contrivances,  will  be 
required  to  begin  with  ?  We  give  the  reader  at  once  whatever  com- 
fort he  or  she  may  need  on  that  score,  by  saying  that  we  shall  now 
take  a  new  view  of  the  subtropical  business,  and  recommend 
things  that  may  be  grown  about  as  easily  as  scarlet  runners. 
In  doing  so,  we  shall  make  public  a  few  ''  things  not  generally 
known;"  and  if  this  paper  does  not  prove  to  the  majority  of  our 
readers  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  number  containing  it,  we 
shall  be  disappointed  as  much  as  anybody  with  it. 

Let  it  be  understood  at  starting,  that  we  cannot  prescribe  on 
matters  of  taste  with  any  great  advantage  here.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  so  many  of  this  and  so  many  of  that  must  be  grown, 
and  they  must  be  disposed  of  in  such  and  such  a  manner.  Nothing 
of  the  sort.  We  shall  make  only  a  few  general  remarks  on  that 
part  of  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  then,  in  every  garden  where 
ordinary  bedding  plants  are  employed,  the  subtropicals  may  be 
mixed  with  them ;  and  if  the  mixture  is  judiciously  accomplished,. 
the  effect  will  be  incomparably  rich  as  compared  with  carpet  colour- 
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ing,  and  the  entertainment  to  be  derived  from  the  view  of  tlie 
planting  will  be  hip^her  and  more  acceptable  to  a  reflective  mind. 
IVe  cannot  very  well  be  losers  by  the  introduction  to  our  gardens 
of  more  noble  forms  of  vegetation  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
heretofore.  Another  important  point  for  consideration  is,  that  very 
few  of  these  subjects  will  produce  an  effect  early  in  the  season  ;  they 
are  mostly  autumnal  plants,  requiring  time  for  the  development  of 
their  characters.  This  consideration  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
rough  and  ready  gardener  than  to  those  who  have  m.eans  of  propa- 
gating and  growing  the  plants  from  an  early  period  of  the  year,  and 
who  therefore  can  plant  them  out  in  a  forward  state  at  the  very 
same  time,  or  very  soon  after  the  time,  when  the  rough  and  ready 
practitioner  makes  a  beginning.  But  we  shall  recommend  nothing, 
either  in  the  way  of  selection  or  practice,  that  may  not  be  relied 
upon  to  give  full  remuneration  for  the  attention  bestowed.  "We 
shall  first  take  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden's  catalogue,  and  make  out 
a  list  of  seeds  that  should  be  purchased  at  once,  and  be  sown  where 
the  plants  are  to  remain. 

Artemisia  Japonica,  A.  nova  species,  from  St.  Petersburg,  A. 
annua,  three  fine  species  of  ornamental  foliage  plants,  suitable 
to  form  large  clumps,  or  for  conspicuous  places  in  the  raised  border. 
Sow  in  April,  an  inch  deep,  and  thin  the  plants  when  up,  as  they 
require  it,  allowing  plenty  of  room  for  development. 

Beet. — At  page  59  of  the  catalogue,  a  crimson-leaved  heet  is 
oftered  as  "  selected  purposely  for  the  flower-garden,"  It  has  a  close, 
neat  habit,  producing  abundance  of  small  deep  crimson  leaves.  If 
required  to  form  a  ribbon  row  on  a  bed  or  circle,  have  the  ground  - 
dug  deeply  at  once,  and  left  quite  rough,  but  not  manured.  About 
the  20th  of  April  level  the  ground,  make  the  surface  fine,  and  sow 
the  seeds  three  inches  apart.  When  the  plants  are  fairly  up  and 
advancing,  thin  them  to  six  inches  apart,  and  they  will  soon  after- 
wards cover  the  ground,  and  have  a  rich  appearance.  In  the 
autum,n  take  them  up,  select  the  best  roots,  and  store  them  in  sand 
to  cook  for  salads ;  give  the  wiry  and  ill-shaped  roots  to  somebody's 
pig  or  cow.  If  3'ou  want  another  beet  suitable  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses, obtain  the  Suffolk  Bed  Beet  from  Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Son, 
of  Gloucester. 

Beta  chiUensis  is  the  grandest  plant  of  the  kind  known.  .  It  is,  in 
fact,  wonderful,  the  leaves  rising  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  the 
colours  brilliant  beyond  conception,  varying  from  fiery  orange  to 
glowing  carmine,  and  thence  deepening  to  a  blackish  crimson.  This 
can  only  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Salter,  Hammersmith,  at  2s.  Gd.  a  packet. 
It  would  make  a  gorgeous  bed,  and  a  few  plants  in  conspicuous  places 
in  a  sunny  border  would  have  a  glorious  appearance. 

Canna. — We  recommend  the  rough  and  ready  gardener  not  to 
buy  seed  of  these ;  for  unless  they  are  grown  in  heat  and  got  forward 
to  a  good  size  by  the  end  of  May,  they  will  not  flower  the  first 
season.  But  there  is  another  mode  of  procedure.  Prepare  a  large 
bed  in  a  position  where  a  mass  of  gorgeous  leafage  crowned  with 
scarlet  flowers  would  be  appropriate,  and  let  the  position  be  well 
drained  and  sheltered  from  the  north.    Have  the  ground  broken  up 
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very  deep,  and  liberally  manured,  within  a  few  days  after  reading 
this,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  plant  it  with  roots  of  Ganna  lim- 
hata,  six  inches  deep  and  two  feet  apart.  AVhen  the  planting  is 
finished,  sow  all  over  the  bed  mignonette,  or  balsams,  or  any  good 
annual.  The  first  season  the  cannas  will  make  a  free  growth,  and 
fiower  well,  and  the  annuals  will  fill  in  and  enricli  the  bed.  You  are 
not  to  take  up  the  cannas  in  autumn,  but  let  them  remain  in  the 
ground,  laying  on  tlie  bed  in  November  a  foot  depth  of  long  stable 
manure,  or  if  the  position  will  not  allow  of  anything  so  unsightly, 
cover  it  with  a  foot  depth  of  cocoa-nut  fibre.  At  the  end  of  April 
the  next  season,  draw  this  off,  and  soon  after  the  cannas  will  begin 
to  push  through.  Annuals  are  not  to  be  sown  after  the  first  season, 
as  the  cannas  will  choke  them.  Every  year  these  cannas  w^ill  become 
stronger,  the  winters  wdll  not  harm  them  ;  the  bed  will  be  one  of 
the  grandest  and  cheapest  ever  planted.  We  believe  that  all  kinds 
of  cannas  might  be  treated  in  the  same  way ;  but  vje  know,  by  five 
years'  observation  of  a  bed  so  treated,  that  Umhata  may  be  con- 
sidered a  hardy  plant. 

Selianthus  argophyllus  may  be  sown  any  time  in  xlpril  where  it 
is  to  remain.  It  forms  a  freely-branching  plant,  with  silvery  leaves 
and  smallish  yellow  flowers  of  the  sunflower  type,  averaging  five 
feet  high.  K.  macropliyllus  giganteus  is  the  largest  and  tallest  sun- 
flower known,  and  suitable  only  for  the  shrubbery,  or  for  the 
neighbourhood  of  half-wild  water  scenes. 

Heradeum  rjiganteiim  and  H.  eminens  are  magnificent  plants  for 
just  the  same  purposes  as  the  gigantic  sunflower,  and  both  like  a  wet 
soil.  Sow  the  seed  early  in  April  in  pots,  and  place  the  pots  in  a 
frame.     Plant  out  when  large  enough. 

Magijdaris  tomentosa,  a  grand  plant  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
two  subjects  last  named. 

JSficotiana  macrojylujUa,  JV.  purpurea,  H.  glaitca,  and  JV.  virginiana, 
are  four  of  the  finest  of  tobaccos  for  ornamental  purposes,  but  a 
packet  of  mixed  seed  will  give  greater  variety.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  tobacco  may  be  grown  as  a  liardy  annual,  but  such 
is  the  fact ;  and  we  have  but  to  sow  the  seed  on  ground  that  has 
been  well  dug  and  manured,  and  made  rather  fine,  and  in  due  time 
the  pUnts  will  appear  and  grow  freely.  Several  of  the  species  of 
Nicotiana  have  in  our  garden  become  weeds,  appearing  annually 
from  self-sown  seeds. 

Bicinus  communis. — Very  few  practical  gardeners  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  seeds  of  castor  oil  plants  sown  in  the  open  ground 
at  the  end  of  April  make  plants  which  very  nearly  equal,  as  the 
summer  advances,  those  that  were  raised  in  heat,  and  treated  with 
the  greatest  care.  It  almost  always  happens,  that  after  being 
planted  out,  these  plants  are  subjected  to  a  trying  check,  by  reason 
of  cold  weather  ;  now  those  sown  in  the  open  ground  do  not  suffer  a 
check,  for  they  are  scarcely  above  ground  until  the  summer  is  fairly 
set  in ;  and  they  sometimes  overtake  in  their  rapid  growth  those  that 
have  had  two  or  three  months'  start  of  them,  but  have  suffered 
through  being  too  soon  exposed  to  the  weather.  If  a  little  trouble 
is  not  objected  to,  the  growth  may  be  hastened  by  sowing  the  seeds 
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siDgly  in  small  pots,  and  placing  these  in  a  frame  in  a  sunny  place, 
or  on  a  greenhouse  shelf,  or  in  a  warm,  sunny  window.  When  the 
plants  are  large  enough,  and  the  weather  is  warm  and  still,  plant 
them  out  without  damaging  or  disturbing  a  single  root.  The  best 
sorts  are  Bourhonensis,  macrocarpus,  Ohennannii,  sanguineus^  and 
giganteus.     A  packet  of  mixed  seed  will  aflord  a  good  variety. 

Solamuns  are  of  no  use  on  the  rough  and  ready  system ;  they 
require  good  culture  in  their  early  stages,  before  being  planted  out. 

Statice  latifolia  is  a  fine  large-leaved  hardy  plant,  which  may  be 
grown  from  seed.  But  if  only  a  few  are  wanted,  it  is  best  to  buy 
plants. 

Cucurlits. — "Where  there  are  blanks  and  half-wild  places  to  be 
covered,  several  of  the  Cucurbits  may  be  grown  to  advantage ;  still, 
from  our  present  point  of  view  they  are  somewhat  apocryphal.  We 
should  be  inclined,  if  pledged  to  rough  and  ready  methods,  to  grow 
on  banks,  mounds,  and  half- wild  places  none  but  edible  gourds ;  and 
we  should,  if  so  actuated,  sow  about  the  end  of  April  or  first  week 
in  May,  Ilihherd's  Prolifiz  Early  Marroiu  (page  62),  for  the  sake  of 
frequent  dishes  of  delicious  little  marrows,  and  the  following  for 
ornament : — Echinocystis  lohata,  Gronovea  Sumboldtiana,  Momordica 
pterocarjoa,  and  Trichosanthes  cucumerina.  Of  the  large  useful  edible 
gourds,  the  most  handsome  are,  Turlcs  Cap,  Sicilian,  and  Zehra. 

Potato. — A  variety  called  Chardon  grows  in  the  form  of  a  bush, 
and  produces  an  abundance  of  beautiful  blue  flowers.  Planted  in 
shrubbery  borders,  or  in  large  beds,  it  has  a  good  eff'ect,  and  the 
roots  are  fair  second-rate  potatoes.  In  a  small  garden  it  is  useless, 
and  in  a  large  garden  it  is  quite  unfit  for  the  parterre. 

Zea. — All  the  varieties  of  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  may  be  sown  in 
the  open  ground,  and  will  do  well.  The  way  to  sow  them  is  in 
clumps  of  five  to  ten  seeds  in  a  clump,  the  seeds  a  foot  apart  and 
five  inches  deep.  If  so  sown  on  good  ground,  they  grow  to  as  fine 
proportions  and  fruit  as  freely  as  if  pushed  on  in  heat,  and  planted 
out  in  the  usual  way.  The  finest  varieties  are  Z.  Japonica  variegataj 
with  beautiful  striped  leaves  equal  to  the  variegated  Arundo  donax. 
Z.  cuzho,  a  gigantic  species,  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high  ;  the  seeds  are 
as  large  as  beans,  and  a  ripe  cob  of  fruit  is  like  a  bludgeon.  Z. 
caragua,  a  fine  majestic  species  of  free  growth. 

For  the  sake  of  a  change,  I  now  turn  to  Mr.  Salter's  catalogue, 
and  select  the  following  : — Angelica  levistichum,  fol.  var,,  a  fine 
variegated  leaved  plant,  suitable  for  a  damp  place,  growing  five  feet 
high.  Aspidistra  lurida,  fol.  lar.,  a  splendid  plant,  suitable  for  a  hot, 
dry,  sandy  bank  ;  it  has  a  very  tropical  character,  but  is  perfectly 
hardy.  JElymus  arenarius  glaucus,  a  grand,  bluish-leaved  grass,  will 
grow  anywhere,  and  hardier  than  the  pampas  grass.  Ferula  tingi- 
tana,  a  noble  plant  for  water  scenes.  Fuchsia  gracilis,  fol.  var.  rubra, 
this  pretty  plant  is  one  of  our  best  rockery  subjects  ;  it  is  quite 
hardy,  and  in  autumn  very  beautiful.  Fhalaris  arundinacea,  fol. 
var.,  this  is  the  well-known  "  ribbon  grass" ;  Mr.  Salter's  variety  of 
it  far  surpasses  all  others  in  richness  of  colour.  Yucca  recurva,  quite 
hardy,  and  the  handsomest  of  all  the  Yuccas  for  the  parterre  or 
terrace. 
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For  a  final  seai'ch  Ave  \vill  glance  through  the  list  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  published  bj  Messrs.  E.  Gr.  Henderson  and  Son. 
Here  we  fiud  the  following : — Arundinaria  falcata,  one  of  the 
grandest  of  the  hardy  bamboos  ;  a  quite  subliine  phint  for  a  sheltered 
spot  in  a  choice  garden.  Cramlie  cordifol'ui^  a  gigantic  species  of 
sea-kale,  the  young  shoots  of  which  may  be  cooked  in  the  same 
manner  as  sea-kale  ;  give  it  a  good  position,  and  it  will  tell  with 
great  effect  if  in  rich  soil.  Gunnera  scabra,  a  very  curious  and 
handsome  plant,  which,  in  northern  districts,  requires  shelter  in 
winter,  but  is  quite  hardy  near  London.  Gh/nerium  argenteum  is  the 
well-known  pampas  grass.  Phoj^mium  tenax  is  the  well-known 
"  New  Zealand  Flax."  Helianthus  decapitatus  we  consider  the  best 
of  the  perennial  sunflowers.  Phytolacca  decandra,  this  is  the  "  Vir- 
ginian Poke,"  a  fine  herbaceous  plant,  growing  six  feet  high,  and 
producing  club-like  spikes  of  fruit,  which  remotely  resemble  black- 
berries. Veratrum.  album,  a  fine  plant,  worth  growing  in  pot  in  the 
conservatory  ;  it  has  a  very  tropical  appearance. 

Now  in  the  whole  of  this  rather  large  selection  there  is  not  a 
plant  recommended  but  is  cheap  to  begin  with,  easy  to  grow,  and 
most  eftective  for  stateliness,  richness,  or  beauty.  None  of  the 
Ploeal  AVoeld  gardens  need  be  tame,  therefore,  with  such  a  choice 
of  noble  subjects  at  command.  S.  H. 


THE  VERBENA  AS  A  BEDDING  PLANT. 

IT  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  taste  in  selecting  varieties,  but 
a  matter  of  careful  and  skilful  cultivation  also,  to 
secure  a  good  display  of  verbenas  ;  and  we  promise  the 
careless  amateur  who  plants  verbenas  every  season  in 
beds  that  are  never  refreshed  with  manure,  or  properly 
tilled  during  winter,  that  his  display  will  always  disappoint  those 
who  know  what  verbenas  are  and  should  be.  To  do  justice  to 
verbenas,  a  rich,  well-pulverized  loam  is  essential ;  an  open,  sunny 
position  is  also  essential ;  and  it  is  well  to  manage  the  planting  so 
that  the  plants  receive  the  slightest  possible  check.  The  beds  in 
which  verbenas  are  to  be  planted  ought  to  be  twice  stirred  during 
winter,  and  at  the  second  stirring  to  be  liberally  enriched  with  rotten 
dung.  In  the  case  of  beds  of  black  garden  mould,  in  which  flowers 
have  been  grown  for  perhaps  half  a  century  or  longer,  no  manuring 
or  winter  tilling  will  insure  a  good  bloom,  for  the  verbena  is  really 
fastidious  about  the  sweetness  of  the  soil  it  grows  in  ;  and  where 
verbenas  have  been  found  to  fail  from  this  cause,  a  portion  of  the 
old  soil  should  be  removed,  and  its  place  be  supplied  by  the  intro- 
duction of  fresh  turfy  loam  which  has  never  before  been  subjected 
to  the  operations  of  the  gardener.  There  is  nothing  so  good  for 
verbena  beds  as  the  top  spit  of  a  loamy  meadow  that  has  lain  up  all 
winter,  so  as  to  rot  the  grass  and  cause  the  loam  to  pulverize.  This, 
however,  is  often  full  of  wireworm,  and  alter  the  beds  have  been 
improved  by  it,  the  good  accomplished  thereby  may  be  neutralized 
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by  the  presence  of  Tcrinin.  It  is  best  in  all  cases  where  loam  from 
rotted  turf  is  introduced  to  tlie  flower  garden,  to  put  a  few  traps  for 
wire  worms:  slices  of  potato  and  carrot  are  the  best;  and  if  these 
traps  reveal  tlie  presence  of  the  vermin  in  any  quantity,  it  will  be 
well  to  pursue  a  system  of  trapping  till  they  are  reduced  or  anni- 
hilated, and  as  lonf}:  as  the  traps  are  kept  up  fresh  and  fresh,  they 
will  not  touch  any  plant  in  the  ground. 

Two  causes  of  the  occasional  failure  of  verbenas  require  to  be 
mentioned.     If  they  starve  for  a  long  time  in  small  pots  in  very 
sandy  and  innutritions  soil,  or  are  got  into  a  succulent  condition 
by  being   grown   fast   in  a  damp    and  highly-heated  atmosphere, 
they  are  very  likely  to  become  the  prey  of  red  spider  soon  after 
being  planted  out,  or  to  be  thrown  into  a  blooming  state  before  they 
have   made    sufiicient   growth   and   root-hold ;    and   then,   after  a 
tolerably  good  display  of  colour  they  become  lean  and  poor,   and 
scarcely  bloom  again  for  the  rest  of  the  season.     To  prevent  such 
catastrophes,  make  it  the  rule  never  to  plant  until  the  plants  are 
somewhat  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  in  some  sheltered 
place  in  their  pots.     If  they  are  put  out  under  a  wall  or  fence,  or 
in  a  pit  where  they  can  be  covered  at  night,  they  may  be  very  safely 
hardened,  and  a  few   days  of  such  exposure  will   be  better  than 
transferring  them   suddenly  from  under  glass  to  the  open  ground. 
At  this  time  of  year  exposure  to  the  weather,  with  shelter  for  a 
week,  is  sufficient  to  harden  any  plant ;  but  earlier  in  the  season  a 
longer  period  of  exposure,  and  with  more  care  as  to  shelter  at  night, 
is  needful.      In  the  case  of  verbenas  grown  to  a  large  size  and 
showing  bloom  in  very  small  pots,  there  will  be  saving  of  time  in 
the  end  if  they  are  first  shifted  into  pots  the  next  size,  with  good 
compost,  and  the  blooms  all  nipped  out ;  and  when  they  have  filled 
those  pots  with  roots  they  will  be  found  to  be  in  a  free-growing 
state,  just  fit  for  turning  out  into  beds,  and  will  last  longer  and 
make  a  much  better  display  than  if  they  had  been  planted  out  in 
the  first  instance,  and  allowed  to  bloom  immediately.     But  starved 
verbenas  may  be  planted  out  without  shifting,  or  if  advantage  can 
be  taken  of  warm,  damp  weather,  when,  instead  of  languishing  till 
red  spider  seizes  upon  them — which  would  surely  be  the  case  if  put 
out  in  hot  dry  weather — they  will  make  new  roots  at  once ;  and  if 
the  incipient  blooms  are   all   nipped   out,  they   will  devote  their 
energies  to  the  formation  of  new  wood  and  a  store  of  the  vegetable 
pulp,  which  is  the  first  necessity  of  free  blooming,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  season  bloom  superbly.     You  see  the  object  of  these  methods 
of  management  is  to  secure  a  free-rooting  and  a  free-growing  habit 
first ;   and  when  a  good  foundation  is   secured,  the  plants  may  be 
allowed  to  bloom  as  much  as  they  please,  but  if  forced  into  prema- 
ture bloom  by  any  process  of  starvation  they  will  be  ruined  for  the 
season. 

Kow  as  to  pegging.  There  are  many  close-growing  dwarf  kinds 
of  verbenas  that  never  require  pegging ;  those  with  lax  and  vigorous 
habits  must  be  pegged.  It  is  important,  however,  for  the  amateur 
to  remember  that  it  is  possible  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  with 
pegging,  and  so  check  the  growth  and  spoil  the  display.     After  the 
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plants  are  in  their  places,  and  growing  freely,  give  them  regular 
attention.  In  the  first  place,  let  them  have  only  as  much  artificial 
watering  as  will  suffice  to  keep  them  in  healthy  growth  from  the 
time  of  planting  until  there  are  heavy  rains,  and  thence  to  the  end 
of  the  season  do  not  water  at  all,  unless  they  show  signs  of  real 
distress  by  long  drought,  and  then  give  a  tremendous  soaking,  and 
no  more  for  a  week  at  least.  The  watering  is  in  fact  the  least 
important  of  all  the  needful  attentions ;  for  the  fact  is,  the  less  they 
have  of  it  the  better.  But  it  is  very  important  to  secure  an  even 
growth  all  over  the  bed,  and  for  this  the  eye  and  the  hand  must  be 
active.  Any  plant  that  has  a  languid  look,  and  fails  to  grow  as  it 
ought,  remove,  and  supply  its  place  with  another.  Any  that  grow 
on  one  side  pinch  in,  and  compel  them  to  grow  on  the  other  side 
also.  "Where  any  very  strong  shoots  take  the  lead,  and  show  flower 
early,  nip  them  back  "to  the  same  length  as  the  other  shoots  on  the 
same  plant,  and  the  result  will  be  an  equable  growth  throughout. 
It  is  by  such  attentions  as  these  that  verbena  beds  are  brought  to 
such  perfection  in  great  gardens,  and  it  is  for  lack  of  them  that 
verbena  beds  are  frequently  so  ragged  and  irregular  in  small 
gardens  ;  yet  it  is  in  the  small  garden  where  attentions  of  this  kind 
should  be  most  diligently  bestowed,  where,  in  fact,  verbenas  and  all 
other  bedders,  if  used  at  all,  should  be  seen  in  the  fullest  perfection. 
There  ought  to  be  no  pegging  done  till  the  plants  begin  to  show  the 
colour  of  their  blossoms,  and  then  the  whole  should  be  pegged  at 
once,  on  the  same  day  if  possible,  if  not,  within  two  or  three  days, 
so  that  the  bloom  niay  ultimately  show  with  uniformity — being 
dense  and  rich  throughout — which  will  not  be  the  case  if  one  portion 
is  pegged  at  some  distance  of  time  after  another.  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  well  to  peg  all  the  shoots  towards  the  north,  but  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  leave  a  bare  space  on  the  south  side  of  the 
ribbon  or  beds.  The  fact  is,  the  growth  always  tends  southward, 
and  there  should  be  in  pegging  a  predominance  of  shoots  towards 
the  north.  Lay  the  shoot  down  with  the  point  of  the  shoot  towards 
the  north,  or  north-west  if  possible  ;  drive  down  the  peg  at  about 
the  middle  of  the  shoot,  between  the  joints,  and  leave  all  the  short 
side-shoots  free  to  rise  with  the  points  of  the  main-shoots  when  the 
plants  right  themselves  after  the  pegging. 

If  we  had  to  plant  a  square  mile  with  verbenas,  we  should  prefer 
to  depend  on  a  very  few  kinds  rather  than  ascertain  how  many  kinds 
it  might  be  possible  to  introduce.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  more  we  can  increase  the  number  of  the  varieties  grown, 
the  more  entertainment  does  the  garden  aflbrd  us  ;  and  those  who 
blunder  through  the  details  of  garden  decoration  as  if  so  many 
colours  only  were  needed,  and  no  risk  was  ever  to  be  incurred  as  to 
the  means  of  securing  those  colours,  had  better  at  once  advocate 
paint-pots  and  brushes,  because  the  requisite  colours  could  be 
obtained  by  such  means  with  even  more  certainty  than  with  plants. 
"We  should  prefer,  for  example,  to  have  many  varieties  of  verbenas 
in  one  bed  rather  than  have  one  variety  only,  provided  we  could  at 
the  same  time  insure  perfect  harmony  and  consistency  of  colouring. 
Thus  the  amateur  interested  in  observing  the  characters  of  varieties 
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would  be  much  more  amused  by  a  bed  of  scarlets  consisting  of  Lord 
Leigh  in  the  centre,  Foxhunter  round  it,  Mrs.  Woodroffe  next,  and 
Defiance  outside  all,  than  he  would  by  a  bed  of  one  scarlet  variety 
only  ;  and  there  would  be  no  violation  of  art  in  such  an  arrangement, 
provided  a  scarlet  bed  were  required.  In  odd  places  a  bed  of  mixed 
verbenas  is  a  pleasing  feature  ;  but  it  is  not  desirable  in  connection 
with  a  geometric  scheme. 


/^.  *^ 
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ON  PEESEEYINa  THE  EEETILITY  OF  THE  SOIL. 

BY   AN   AGEICULTUEAL    CHEMIST. 

N"  the  year  1S39  the  great  chemist.  Baron  Liebig,  first 
suggested  the  use  of  artificial  manures  for  increasing 
the  crops  on  poor  lands.  AVhen  lands  were  dressed 
with  bones,  before  this  suggestion  was  thrown  out,  the 
agriculturist  laboured  under  a  great  disadvantage,  be- 
cause the  decomposition  of  the  bones  took  place  so  slowly,  that  after 
the  crops  were  removed  a  considerable  quantity  of  bone  was  left 
which  had  evidently  exerted  no  action  at  all  upon  the  crops,  thus 
compelling  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  more  manure  than  was 
necessary  to  produce  the  desired  efiect.  As  plants  are  unable  to 
appropriate  any  nourishment  which  is  not  presented  to  them  in  a 
state  of  solution,  Liebig  suggested  that  if  the  bones  were  made 
soluble  by  the  aid  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  would  dissolve  a  portion 
of  the  lime  and  set  the  phosphoric  acid  free,  the  action  on  the  plants 
would  be  much  quicker,  and  the  expense  to  the  farmer  less.  The 
method  of  dissolving  bones  by  the  aid  of  sulphuric  acid  was  at  the 
time  no  secret  to  chemists,  but  had  been  known  for  many  years,  and 
as  the  plan  was  very  simple  and  comparatively  inexpensive,  it  was 
recommended  by  Liebig ;  and  it  is  probable  that  no  suggestion  in 
chemical  science  has  proved  of  such  benefit  to  agriculture  as  this 
one,  although  so  simple. 

But  the  illustrious  man  of  science  had  not  the  most  remote  idea 
at  the  time  what  an  army  of  speculators,  traffickers,  and  commercial 
adventurers  would  fatten  and  grow  rich  by  it.  His  only  desire  was 
to  benefit  agriculture;  but  a  number  of  unprincipled  men  have 
seized  upon  the  idea  for  the  purpose  of  perpetrating  fraud,  and  by  a 
well-organized  system  rendering  lighter  the  pockets  of  the  unwary. 
It  is  evident  from  the  steady  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
consumption  of  artificial  manures  in  this  country  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  that  agriculturists  consider  that  the  outlay 
incurred  in  purchasing  such  fertilizers  is  money  well  bestowed. 
Professor  Anderson  has  recently  made  an  inquiry  as  to  the  probable 
extent  of  the  dressings  now  used,  and  has  given  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  money  value  of  the  ordinary  manures  used  in  this 
country.  From  this  estimate  it  appears  that  in  the  60,000,000  tons 
of  farmyard  manure  annually  spread,  there  are  about  45,000,000 
tons  of  water.     In  this  respect  farmyard  manure  sufiers  greatly  by 
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beiDg  compared  with  good  artificial  manure,  as  the  average  amount 
of  water  in  guano  is  only  13'09  per  cent.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  a  manure  which  contains  sucb  high  fertilizing  properties  with- 
out the  water,  must  be  of  very  great  value,  inasmuch  that  it  is  so 
portable  that  a  large  amount  is  saved  in  the  single  item  of  carting. 
It  will  be  evident  that  that  manure  is  of  the  greatest  value  which 
contains  the  largest  percentage  of  the  substance  most  required  by 
the  crops,  and  which  is  not  contained  in  the  soil,  or  in  only  very 
small  proportions.  This  constituent  appears  to  be  nitrogen,  it 
having  been  repeatedly  proved  from  carefully  made  experiments 
that  the  increase  in  the  crops  has  been  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  applied  in  the  shape  of  manure.  jN'ow,  as  good 
guano  is  largely  composed  of  this  substance,  it  is  of  course  one  of 
the  most  valuai3le  aids  to  the  agriculturist. 

There  are,  however,  other  methods  by  which  land  may  be  manured 
than  the  visible  substances  placed  upon  it  by  the  farmer.  Most 
persons  are  not  aware  that  soils  are  able  to  imbibe  a  vast  amount 
of  manure  from  the  atmosphere,  if  put  in  a  proper  condition.  They 
will  absorb  from  the  air  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  and  nitric 
acid,  and  the  atmosphere  itself  gives  to  the  land  every  year  in  the 
form  of  rain  a  very  large  quantity  of  these  substances.  This  at 
once  raises  the  subject  of  draining,  for  if  land  is  clogged  up  with 
water  to  the  surface,  it  is  unable  to  benefit  by  the  valuable  manures 
which  descend  in  the  rain,  which,  instead  of  soaking  through  the 
ground,  is  compelled  to  run  off  the  surface  without  giving  half  their 
manuring  value  to  the  crops.  Again,  undrained  land  is  unable  to 
extract  the  manures  from  the  air,  for  this  process  is  only  carried  on 
by  reason  of  its  porosity  ;  and  therefore,  if  the  water  cannot  pass 
readily  away,  the  ground  remains  full,  the  air  is  unable  to  pass 
among  it,  and  thus  it  is  unable  to  derive  any  benefit  from  it. 

This  power  possessed  by  soil  of  manuring  itself  from  the  air 
constitutes  the  real  value  of  fallowing,  and  this  has  caused  the 
introduction  of  mistaken  theories,  among  which  may  be  classed 
Jethro  Tull's  plan.  This  agriculturist  had  got  hold  of  an  idea, 
which  was,  that  he  could,  by  continually  pulverizing  the  soil,  render 
the  particles  so  fine  that  they  would  pass  through  the  pores  of  the 
roots  and  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  plant,  and  thus  do  away 
•with  the  necessity  of  manuring.  It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out 
here  the  absurdity  of  such  a  notion,  as  every  one  knows  that  the 
substances  extracted  by  plants  from  the  soil  are  in  the  form  of  fluid ; 
but  yet  the  practice  which  it  gave  rise  to  was  in  a  great  measure 
sound.  He  obtained  crops  without  manure  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
is  generally  used,  and  yet  not  without  manure  in  a  scientific  sense, 
for  he  manured  his  land  from  the  atmosphere.  The  plan  he  adopted 
was  to  prepare  the  whole  field  by  thoroughly  digging  and  forking  it. 
The  wheat  was  then  dibbled  in  in  rows  of  three  together,  each  row 
being  one  foot  apart ;  then  a  space  of  three  feet  was  left  without 
anything  planted  in  it,  and  then  three  more  rows,  and  so  on.  As 
soon  as  the  wheat  was  up,  the  one-foot  spaces  between  the  rows 
were  forked  over  repeatedly  with  a  fork  about  six  inches  wide,  so 
that  it  did  not  come  nearer  than  three  inches  to  the  wheat,  which 
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destroyed  all  the  weeds,  aud  allowed  the  air  to  penetrate  to  the 
roots.  The  tliree-feet  spaces  were  treated  the  same  as  fallows,  and" 
were  thoroughly  turned  over  every  way,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  up- 
to  the  time  when  the  wheat  met  over  tlie  three-feet  intervals.  After 
the  crop  was  cut,  the  three-feet  fallowed  spaces  were  dibbled  with 
wheat,  and  the  part  which  bore  tlie  wheat  in  its  turn  remained 
fallow.  The  Kev.  Mr.  Smith,  w^ho  followed  this  method  for  some 
years,  reported  that  he  gained  a  profit  of  £4  or  £5  per  acre  every 
year,  taking  his  wheat  crop  from  it  without  intermission,  without 
adding  a  particle  of  visible  manure  to  the  land  ;  and  yet  he  has  been 
manuring  all  the  time,  for  through  the  continual  stirring  about  of 
the  soil,  and  exposure  of  every  part  to  the  action  of  the  air,  a 
constant  absorption  of  materials  has  been  taking  place  from  the  air, 
■which  has  produced  a  similar  result  to  that  which  would  follow  an 
actual  dressing  with  manure.  This  will  show  how  necessary  it  is  to 
subject  land  to  a  proper  working,  and  that  when  persons  hear  the 
frequent  admonition  to  drain,  dig  deep  and  often,  and  they  neglect 
the  injunction,  they  incur  a  more  serious  loss  than  they  may  at 
first  imagine. 

One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  agriculturist  is  to  preserve  all 
substances  which  will  by  their  decomposition  into  manures  repro- 
duce vegetable  life.  The  crops  which  are  reared  upon  and  exported 
from  the  soil  every  year,  make  a  constant  drain  upon  it  of  those 
substances  of  which  vegetable  matter  is  composed  ;  and  in  order  to 
cultivate  well,  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  land  those  constituents 
which  are  so  continually  being  taken  from  it.  But  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  because  artificial  manure  is  used,  that 
therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  care  of  refuse  and  litter.  It 
was  never  intended  by  the  introduction  of  artificial  manures  to 
supersede  the  use  of  the  ordinary  ones,  but  only  to  assist  them ;  for 
it  will  be  evident  that  only  a  part  of  that  which  is  annually  exported 
from  land  in  the  shape  of  seeds,  roots,  fruits,  meat,  etc.,  is  returned 
to  it  in  the  shape  of  farmyard  dung,  and  that,  supposing  every 
particle  of  refuse  could  be  returned  to  it  with  the  greatest  care, 
there  would  still  be  an  impoverishment  going  on,  and  therefore  a 
necessity  of  imported  manure :  but  still  the  refuse  is  very  valuable, 
and  great  care  should  be  taken  of  it,  as  its  loss 'is  ruinous  waste. 
Land  is  subject  to  another  kind  of  loss  besides  that  of  exported 
vegetable  matter ;  this  occurs  by  the  action  of  the  rain.  This  water 
has  the  property  of  dissolving  all  the  most  valuable  substances 
contained  in  the  soil.  If  it  had  not  this  property,  plants  would  be 
unable  to  grow,  and  they  avail  themiseives  of  it  by  taking  up  by 
means  of  their  roots  water  containing  soluble  material.  But  during 
the  winter  months  a  considerable  quantity  of  soluble  material  is 
carried  away  by  the  action  of  the  water  failing  from  above,  and  this 
is  a  loss  which  it  is  impossible  to  avoid,  for  if  the  water  did  not  dis- 
solve, it  would  be  impossible  to  grow  plants  upon  the  laud,  although 
it  might  contain  every  necessary  ingredient.  This  kind  of  loss  takes 
place  to  a  greater  extent  on  hilly  lands  than  on  flat  ones ;  for  in  the 
latter  the  water  passes  off"  so  slowly  that  it  does  not  carry  away  a 
great  percentage  of  valuable  matter,  while  in  the  former  case,  the 
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washing  of  the  water,  anti  the  force  it  acquires  in  its  rapid  descent, 
enables  it  to  carry  away  a  large  quantity  of  material  both  in  a 
soluble  and  insoluble  state,  a  large  proportion  of  which  is  often  de- 
posited in  the  valleys  and  flat  lands  below  ;  and  this  is  one  reason 
which  makes  low  lands  so  much  more  fertile  than  the  hills. 

There  are,  however,  persons  who  suppose  that  in  this  country 
they  can  make  as  much  manure  as  they  require  on  their  own  farms'^; 
but  the  land  must  become  eventually  exhausted  by  this  means. 
Even  the  richest  land  ever  known  will  at  last  cease  to  produce 
without  the  application  of  manure,  to  prove  which  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  mention  the  splendid  lands  of  Virginia.  These  and  other 
new  lands  were  at  first  called  virgin  soils,  as  though  they  contained 
something  peculiar  to  themselves,  whereas  they  only  contained  a 
greater  quantity  of  mineral  substances  and  organic  matter  than 
lands  which  had  been  a  long  period  in  cultivation.  Every  year  large 
quantities  of  wheat  and  tobacco  were  grown  and  exported  from 
them,  and  for  a  long  time  they  were  considered  incapable  of  exhaus- 
tion ;  but  this  actually  occurred  in  150  years,  and  at  the  present 
time  they  cannot  be  made  to  produce  anything  without  the  applica- 
tion of  manures  containing  those  very  substances  which  had  been 
formerly  imported  in  the  shape  of  wheat  and  tobacco.  Similar 
results  have  occurred  in  different  parts  of  America  from  such 
courses  of  treatment. 

Having  shown  that  it  is  necessary  to  apply  manure  to  ground 
from  which  crops  are  continually  taken,  it  will  be  as  well  to  glance 
at  the  m.anures  themselves.  There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  arti- 
ficial manures  used  in  farming — bones,  superphosphates,  coprolites, 
guanos,  etc. ;  but  as  we  have  principally  to  do  with  gardening  and 
not  with  farming,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  first  and  last 
mentioned.  The  first  account  we  have  of  the  use  of  guano  is  in  the 
year  1829,  when  half  a  hundredweight  was  brought  from  Liverpool 
to  Scotland,  and  sold  at  6d.  per  pound.  In  1831  three  hundred- 
weight was  brought,  and  the  influence  it  had  upon  the  crops  was  so 
encouraging  that  it  obtained  great  favour  among  farmers,  so  that  in 
the  years  1841  and  1812  it  began  to  be  used  in  large  quantities. 
EromK^at  period  its  consumption  has  rapidly  increased,  and  at  the 
preserrTlime  is  so  great  that  the  trade  in  guanos  is  an  important 
branch  of  commerce.  But  this  circumstance  has  given  occasion  for 
unprincipled  dealers  to  come  into  the  market,  and  by  the  temptation 
of  low  prices  ofter  to  the  public  a  grossly  adulterated  article,  which  is, 
however,  very  much  dearer  than  the  apparently  high-priced  genuine 
guano.  The  value  of  most  artificial  manures  depends  pretty  much 
upon  the  quantity  of  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  lime  they  contain, 
and  it  must  certainly  be  dear  to  the  farmer  to  purchase  as  manure 
ground  tiles,  oyster  shells,  sand,  brickdust,  loam,  or  any  article  of 
that  kind  which  may  be  mixed  with  it ;  and  yet  such  things  are 
mixed  with  it  systematically,  and  purchasers  duped  and  robbed  to  an 
enormous  extent. 

There  are  so  many  manufactured  articles  introduced  in  the 
market  under  the  name  of  guano  that  one  needs  to  be  continually 
upon  hisiguard.     The  term  guano  can  only  be  properly  applied  to 
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the  faecal  deposits  of  birds  and  other  animals,  so  that  when  you  hear 
of  British  and  Italian  guanos,  your  suspicions  should  be  instantly 
aroused,  as  it  is  evident  that  ho  such  deposits  have  occurred  in  the 
places  mentioned.  Some  dealers  have  the  assurance  to  tell  the 
public  that  they  can  improve  the  Peruvian  guano,  and  offer  it  as 
Peruvian  guano  ivith  ammonia  partially  fixed,  wherehy  its  quality  is 
much  improved.  But  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  these 
improvements  when  it  is  stated  that  the  guano  not  so  improved  is 
worth  £13  per  ton,  but  after  it  ia  improved  by  the  dealers  it  is  only 
worth  £2  105.  per  ton. 


THE   VILLA  KITCHEN-GAEDEN.— No.   X. 

BY    J.    C.    CLAEKE, 
Head  Gardener  at  Cothelston  House,  near  Taunton. 

[HE  PAESNIP  is  a  subject  requiring  a  deep  mellow  soil, 
and  if  rather  heavy  in  nature  and  properly  seasoned, 
it  is  such  a  soil  as  will  produce  the  best  results.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  drills,  eighteen  inches  apart,  in 
March,  or  early  in  April ;  the  seed  to  be  buried  about 
an  inch  beneath  the  surface,  with  some  fine  soil  obtained  from  the 
surface  of  the  bed  by  frequent  workings  of  the  fork  and  rake. 
Previous  to  sowing,  all  these  kinds  cf  seed-beds  are  liable  to  have 
the  surface  battered  down  by  rain  ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary,  as 
soon  as  the  seedlings  have  advanced  sufficiently  for  the  cultivator  to 
trace  the  lines  of  plants  distinctly,  to  run  the  Dutch  hoe  between 
the  drills,  so  as  to  loosen  up  the  soil  between  them.  In  June,  when 
they  have  grown  to  the  height  of  three  inches,  they  should  be 
thinned  out  to  twelve  inches  apart  from  plant  to  plant.  The  only 
after  culture  they  require  is  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds.  There 
is  no  necessity  to  dig  the  whole  of  them  up  in  the  autumn,  as  they 
keep  better  'in  the  ground,  and  may  remain  there  until  Eebruary, 
when  those  not  used  may  be  taken  up  and  stowed  away  in  any  out- 
building where  they  will  be  safe  from  the  air,  the  light,  and  the 
frost.  The  best  sort  for  gardens  is  the  new  Student,  the  next  best  is 
the  old  Hollmv  Croivn.     The  Jersey  parsnips  are  not  desirable. 

Peas. — The  first  sowing  of  these  should  be  made  on  a  dry  south 
border,  as  early  in  Eebruary  as  the  weather  will  permit.  Garter's 
First  Crojy,  and  Sangster's  No.  1,  are  the  best  for  the  first  sowing. 
A  second  sowing  should  be  made  again  in  March.  The  best  for 
this  crop  is  one  of  the  larger  kinds  of  Peas,  such  as  The  Champion 
of  England,  which  is  a  good  second  early  Pea,  or  McLean's  Wonder- 
ful. If  large  Peas  are  in  favour,  sow  at  the  same  time  either  the 
British  Queen  or  Ne  Fhis  Ultra.  These  last  two  will  be  about 
sixteen  weeks  coming  into  bearing,  while  the  Champion  of  JEngland, 
in  ordinary  seasons,  will  be  in  a  high  state  of  bearing  in  a  fortnight 
less ;  so  that,  by  sowing  both  together,  they  follow  each  other  in  use 
in  due  order.    It  is  from  the  want  of  understanding  the  characters  of 
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the  different  varieties  of  Peas,  that  people  are  sometimes  disap- 
pointed ill  the  time  thej  should  come  into  bearing ;  for,  by  following 
the  usual  course  of  sowing  at  stated  times — say  every  three  weeks 
— they  find,  when  different  varieties  are  grown,  that  there  is  a  blank 
in  the  order  of  coming  into  use.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  study 
the  different  characters  of  the  sorts,  to  avoid  these  mishaps.  Those 
who  prefer  those  kinds  of  shorter  growth  may  choose  Sishojy's  Long 
Pod,  Advancer,  Bicksoii's  Favourite,  and  Bellami/s  Green  Marrow. 
These  last  four  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  previous  crop  is  about 
two  inches  above  ground,  and  then  they  will  come  in  succession ; 
but  it  is  not  advisable  to  sow  later  than  the  end  of  June.  All  tall- 
growing  Peas,  such  as  the  Champion  of  Enghmd  and  British  Queen, 
should  be  sown  ten  to  twelve  feet  apart  from  row  to  row,  and  the 
space  between  occupied  with  some  other  summer  crop.  But  the 
dwarf-growing  ones,  such  as  are  here  named,  may  be  grown  six  feet 
apart.  To  sow  them  at  a  less  distance  is  to  seriously  shut  out  the 
influence  of  sun  and  air,  when  they  attain  their  usual  height,  and 
the  consequence  is  a  poor  crop. 

To  grow  late  crops  of  Peas  successfully,  there  should  be  a  special 
preparation,  similar  to  the  way  that  trenches  are  prepared  for 
celery.  Pirst,  dig  out  a  trench,  and  place  the  soil  on  one  side. 
Put  into  the  trench  about  four  inches  of  rotten  dung,  and  fork  it  up 
well  with  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  Then  fill  in  the 
trench  again,  and  sow  the  Peas.  This  process  gives  a  trifle  more 
labour  than  the  old  plan,  but  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  it,  as  Peas 
so  treated  are  not  so  much  subject  to  mildew  as  when  sown  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  earth  Peas  as  soon  as  they  are  a  couple 
of  inches  above  ground,  as  it  prevents  the  wind  from  rocking  them 
to  and  fro,  as  well  as  assists  the  formation  of  new  roots  on  the 
surface.  This  is  especially  desirable  in  early  Peas,  as  then  the  roots 
are  induced  to  work  upwards  where  the  soil  is  warmest,  although  at 
the  same  time  they  require  a  generous  open  under-surface,  so  that 
they  may  work  vigorously  both  ways. 

"While  on  the  subject  of  Peas,  I  cannot  help  saying  that  very 
many  gardens  are  destitute  of  Peas  when  they  ought  to  be  plentiful, 
simply  for  the  want  of  being  cultivated  ;  for  we  so  often  see  them 
so  huddled  together  that  no  parts  of  the  rows,  except  the  outside 
and  a  few  sprigs  at  top,  have  a  chance  of  forming  pods.  Yet  people 
will  go  on  continually  in  their  own  old  track  of  sowing  thick  and 
complaining  quick.  How  absurd  it  is  to  sow  Peas  at  three,  or  even 
four  feet  apart  that  will  grow  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  and  expect 
them  to  be  productive,  when  the  least  distance  when  sown  side  by 
side  should  be  six  feet ;  and  even  this  distance  does  not  give  them 
sufficient  room  for  development,  as  those  who  sow  at  ten  or  twelve 
feet  apart  can  testify. 

Then,  again,  how  many  content  themselves  with  the  most  com- 
monplace preparations  for  late  Peas.  Yet  these  are  the  first  to 
complain  when  mildew  appears,  and  the  Peas  cease  to  be  productive. 
Except  in  very  sandy  or  poor  peaty  soil,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to 
get  a  supply  of  Peas  in  an  ordinary  summer,  if  they  are  prepared 
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for  as  abo>re  advised,  and  well  mulched  with  some  half- rotten  dung 
along  each  side  of  the  row,  if  very  dry  weather  is  likely  to  last. 

All  Peas  should  have  their  sticks  put  to  them  as  soon  as  they 
are  three  inches  high,  but  there  is  a  common  error  in  staking  Peas. 
Most  people  place  the  sticks  so  that  the  points  of  all  of  them,  both 
sides  of  the  row,  come  close  together  at  top.  This  is  not  the  proper 
way.  The  sticks  should  be  placed  in  the  ground  firm,  and  instead 
of  the  points  leaning  inwards — that  is,  exactly  over  the  centre  of 
the  row — they  should  lean  outwards  like  the  two  sides  of  the  letter 
y.  This  is  the  best  of  all  systems  of  staking  Peas,  as  it  opens  the 
growth  to  light  and  air,  and  the  result  is  increased  production. 


ON  FORCINa   EARLY  CUCUMBEES. 

BT    A   MAEKET    GAEDENEE. 

XE  great  complaint  among  the  growers  of  early  cucum- 
bers is,  that  the  plants  are  often  weak  and  yellow.  This 
is  occasioned  by  the  beds  being  kept  too  warm,  and  too 
much  covering  being  placed  over  them  at  night.  The 
heat  of  the  beds  causes  the  plants  to  grow  too  fast  for 
the  small  supply  of  light  which  they  receive  luliile  the  days  are  short; 
and  which  are  rendered  shorter  still  by  the  coverings  being  put  on 
so  early  in  the  evenings,  and  left  on  so  long  in  the  mornings.  I 
have  always  found  that  so  much  covering  was  rather  injurious  than 
beneficial.  My  practice  is  to  cover  up  only  in  very  cold  weather, 
and  then  only  with  a  single  mat.  Crown  glass  should  be  used  for 
very  early  forcing,  and  the  surface  should  not  be  puttied.  The  glass 
in  old  lights  is,  like  horn,  almost  impervious  to  the  light. 

In  mixing  up  the  soil  for  cucumbers,  fresh  dung  should  be  used, 
and  it  should  be  allowed  to  rot  in  the  soil.  The  common  method  of 
employing  rotten  manure  is  bad,  because  in  that  state  the  strength 
of  the  dung  is  already  exhausted. 

The  old  notion  is  still  prevalent,  that  it  is  best  to  sow  old  seed, 
because  plants  raised  from  new  grow  too  vigorously.  There  is  no 
sense  in  such  a  prejudice ;  my  own  invariable  practice  is  to  choose 
new  seed.  The  usual  method  of  putting  three  plants  into  one  pot 
is  also  wrong.  My  plan  is  to  put  only  one,  and  one  plant  only 
under  a  light.  One  good  plant  will  fill  the  space  of  a  light  sooner 
than  three  set  together. 

It  often  happens  that  the  plants  are  drawn  up,  as  it  is  termed, 
having  long  stems.  This  has  been  attributed  to  the  want  of  air, 
and  to  the  plants  being  too  far  from  the  glass.  But  it  arises,  in 
reality,  from  there  being  too  much  heat  in  the  bed  below ;  for  the 
plants  never  grow  so,  however  far  removed  from  the  glass,  and 
scantily  supplied  with  air,  if  there  be  not  too  much  under-heat. 
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THE   LEAN-TO  AND  THE  PAXTONIAN. 

EADEES  have  frequently  asked  for  further  particulars 
of  two  plant-houses  in  the  garden  at  Stoke  Newington, 
which  have  often  been  referred  to  as  peculiarly  useful 
and  convenient  for  our  experimental  purposes.  The 
lean-to  occupies  the  site  of  a  former  ditch,  and  for  a 
special  reason  was  built  at  so  low  a  level  that,  in  winter,  after  heavy 
rains,  there  is  frequently  a  depth  of  twelve  inches  of  water  on  the 
floor.  It  is  not,  of  course,  recommended  that  a  greenhouse  should 
ever  be  so  built ;  I  am  merely  stating  the  fact,  that  this  was  so  con- 
structed for  a  particular  reason.  The  Paxtonian  is  on  a  slightly 
higher  level,  and  is  never  swamped.  Owing  to  the  low  position  of 
the  lean-to,  it  was  always  considered  impossible  to  heat  it,  the 
border  on  which  the  plants  stand  being  but  a  few  feet  above  the 
general  ground  level ;  and  inside  the  door  is  a  well  always  full  to. 
the  brim,  so  that  it  appeared  as  if  a  place  for  a  furnace  could  not  be 
found.  There  was  no  place  for  it  except  where  a  constant  body  of 
water  would  render  it  useless.  Hence,  for  several  years,  the  lean- 
to  was  heated  with  Musgrave's  slow-combustion  stove,  and  the  Pax- 
tonian was  used  for  subjects  that  only  required  a  little  shelter. 


It  was,  however,  at  last  determined  to  heat  these  two  houses  in 
a  manner  which  would  adapt  them  for  stove  or  greenhouse  plants — 
for  any  purpose,  in  fact,  which  might  occur ;  and  the  question  arose, 
in  a  very  solemn  manner,  how  to  do  it  ?  A  plan  was  at  last  matured, 
simple  enough,  of  course,  and  with  only  one  nice  point  worth  parti- 
cular mention,  and  that  was  that  it  depended  on  a  very  nice  calcula- 
tion of  the  vertical  space  at  command,  and  the  squeezing  into  a 
space  of  only  two  feet  vertical  height  the  furnace,  boiler,  and  rise  of 
the  pipes  in  the  lean-to — the  other  house,  being  on  a,  higher  level, 
occasioned  no  difficulty.  The  form  of  boiler  chosen  is  called 
*'  conical."     It  is  simply  an  upright  cylinder.     The  ash-pit  is  within 
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an  inch  of  tlie  water  after  heavy  rains,  and  the  water  seldom  recedes 
more  than  twelve  inches  from  it  at  any  time,  even  during  drought. 
The  first  idea  was,  to  take  a  pipe  of  extremely  small  bore  (about 
two  inches)  along  the  front  of  the  lean-to,  close  to  the  roof,  and 
have  a  return-pipe  of  very  large  bore  (perhaps  twelve  inches)  as  low 
down  as  possible,  to  heat  the  border  of  the  house.  But  this  was 
abandoned,  and  the  plan  finally  adopted  was  to  carry  a  four-inch 
flow  and  return  close  together  along  the  front  of  the  house,  on  a 
dead  level.  It  was  impossible  to  have  a  rise  ;  there  was  not  vertical 
space  enough  to  do  it. 

The  diagram  will  show  that  the  Paxtonian,  which  is  the  house  on 
the  right  hand  in  the  figure,  stands  considerably  above  the  level  of 
the  lean-to ;  so  we  had  but  to  make  sure  of  a  fire  in  the  furnace, 
and  the  heating  of  this  house  was  an  easy  matter.  The  pipes  had, 
however,  to  be  taken  a  distance  of  twenty-five  feet  from  the  furnace 
to  the  Paxtonian ;  and,  as  this  would  cause  a  great  waste  of  heat,  a 
long,  trough-like  wooden  box  was  fitted  to  the  dwarf  wall  on  which 
the  pipes  rested,  and  they  were  thus  enclosed  from  the  weather. 
The  box  was  covered  with  stout  shutters  clothed  with  felt,  and  it 
became  immediately  a  dark  forcing-pit,  and  has  been  used  ever 
since,  during  the  winter  and  early  spring,  for  forcing  sea-kale,  aspa- 
ragus, rhubarb,  etc.  The  pipes  in  this  box  are  of  two  inches  bore, 
to  cause  a  quick  flow,  and  make  the  waste  of  heat  the  least  possible  ; 
but,  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  house,  they  are  enlarged  to  four 
inches,  and  thus  they  pass  all  round  the  house,  close  under  the 
glass,  and  resting  on  the  borders.  The  general  arrangement  may  be 
made  more  plain,  perhaps,  by  a  few  simple  lines : — 


rr-^ 
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C  D 

A,  furftace  ;  B,  pipes  in  lean-to  ;  C,  pipes  in  forcing  pit ;  D,  pipes  in  Paxtonian. 
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The  solution  of  a  difficulty  in  this  simple  way  is  a  matter  of 
more  than  passing  interest,  for  where  it  appeared  impossible  to 
employ  a  hot-water  system  it  has  been  effectually  accomplished,  and 
a  most  excellent  forcing-pit  obtained  into  the  bargain.  It  is  an 
important  exemplification  of  established  principles  that  the  lean-to 
which  adjoins  the  boiler,  and  receives  its  pipes  directly  from  it, 
obtains  far  less  heat  than  the  Paxtonian,  which  is  twenty-five  feet 
distant,  and  the  pipes  which  supply  it  first  have  to  heat  a  large  body 
of  air  and  material  in  the  forcing-pit.  The  lean-to  is  never  more 
than  a  decidedly  cool  greenhouse,  but  the  Paxtonian  may  be  heated 
to  the  pitch  of  a  stove  by  simply  driving  the  fire  a  little.  The 
difference  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact,  that  from  the  boiler  to  the 
Paxtonian  the  loi^es  rise,  whereas  in  the  other  house  they  are  on  a 
dead  level  throughout.  This  very  fact  proves  that  our  difficulty  in 
the  first  instance  was  not  imaginary,  and  renders  its  solution  the 
more  satisfactory. 

The  annexed  figure  of  the  Paxtonian  will  bring  before  us  another 
interesting  particular.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  five  tiers  of 
plants,  one  above  the  other,  from  the  ground  to  the  summit.  "We 
have  represented  one  pot  on  each  tier  simply  to  avoid  crowding  the 
picture  ;  but  the  entire  house  is  crowded  all  the  winter  in  just  this 
manner,  from  end  to  end,  and  is  made  to  winter  almost  as  many 
plants  as  its  vertical  as  well  as  its  horizontal  measurements  will 


admit.  It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  say  so  much,  unless  it  could 
be  added  that  our  plants  are  never  drawn,  never  injured  in  any  way 
by  being  thus  arranged,  shelf  above  shelf,  from  floor  to  apex  of  roof. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  a  house  of  this  form  admits  an  immense 
flood  of  lateral  light.  To  make  the  best  of  the  case,  therefore,  there 
is  a  bed  on  either  side  of  the  path,  and  on  this  bed  are  placed  such 
plants  as  require  least  light  all  winter  of  any,  comprising  ferns, 
hydrangeas,  crinums,  aspidistras,  certain  bulbs,  such  as  liliums, 
etc.  All  the  shelves  are  formed  of  open  spars,  therefore  between 
the  pots  some  light  is  diffused,  and  all  kinds  of  plants  are  kept  in 
this  way,  but  the  bulk  of  the  stock  consists  of  zonal  geraniums. 
During  the  past  month,  the  house  has  been  cleared  out,  and  the 
shelves  reduced  to  one  on  each  side  above  the  ferns,  and  one  on 
each  side  close  under  the  apex  of  the  roof.  Plants  are  growing  too 
fast  now  to  allow  of  this  superposition  without  harm,  but  then  the 
weather  permits  the  transference  of  many  things  to  frames,  pits, 
and  even  to  the  open  air.  By  these  several  contrivances,  therefore, 
we  gain  several  ends,  and  we  cap  them  all  with  the  economy  with 
which  the  scheme  has  been  carried  out.  Mr.  Lynch  AVhite  seconded 
our  views  most  admirably  in  fitting  the  boiler  and  pipes,  the  whole 
costing  (including  nearly  200  feet  of  pipes)  less  than  thirty  pounds. 
As  for  the  Paxtonian,  it  does  the  work  of  three  houses  of  its  own 
size  every  day  throughout  the  year  ;  but  in  winter  it  does  the  work 
of  half  a  dozen,  for  the  path  is  always  crowded,  so  that  there  is  only 
just  enough  room  for  one  to  creep  along  it.  "When  a  place  is  meant 
for  work  solely,  and  not  for  show,  it  is  not  hard  to  bear  with  a  few 
arrangements  that  would  be  unbearable  if  associated  with  decorative 
features.  The  lean-to  in  its  original  state  was  figured  and  described 
at  page  118  of  the  volume  for  1863.  S.  H. 


ON    PEONIES. 


BY   M.    EOTJILLAED. 


fHE  herbaceous  and  Tree  Pseonies  of  China  are  well  known 
to  rank  amongst  the  most  ornamental  plants  which  have 
found  a  place  in  our  gardens.  Their  large  flowers,  dis- 
posed in  elegant  disorder,  or  with  graceful  regularity, 
assume  the  most  varied  colours,  and  are  appreciated  not 
only  by  florists,  but  also  by  artists,  who  produce  them  in  their  orna- 
mental designs.  The  plants  are,  moreover,  very  hardy,  and  they 
have  an  indefinite  longevity. 

The  Tree  Paeonies  thrive  in  peat  earth,  either  pure,  or  mixed  with 
fertilizing  substances,  and  generally  in  any  sweet  porous  garden 
earth  rendered  fertile  by  well-decayed  manure.  They  commence 
growing  so  early  in  spring  that  the  first  shoots  and  flower-buds  are 
sometimes  destroyed  by  frosts  if  not  protected.  Nevertheless  they 
generally  develop  themselves,  in  spite  of  such  accidents,  from  the 
lower  eyes,  which  give  fresh  flowers,  and  in  all  cases  the  plants  them- 
selves are  not  affected  in  respect  to  their  vitality.  Some  persons 
cultivate  Tree  Paeonies  in  conservatories,  in  prepared  earth  which  is 
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renewed  from  time  to  time ;  and  thus  sheltered  from  all  hurtful 
atmospheric  influences  they  develop  in  perfection  their  splendid 
flowers,  the  duration  of  which  is  prolonged  by  means  of  shading. 

The  herbaceous  Pseonies  succeed  in  nearly  all  soils  having  suffi- 
cient depth  for  their  strong  roots.  They  have  the  advantage  of 
flowering  after  the  Tree  PsBonies,  so  that  the  flowering  season  may 
be  prolonged  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  June, 

All  Paeonies  love  water,  and  principally  the  herbaceous  sorts, 
which  ought  not  to  lack  it,  not  only  from  the  moment  when  the 
flower  buds  commence  to  form  till  they  have  perfected  their  flowers, 
but  also  from  the  beginning  of  August,  continuing  until  the  rains  of 
autumn,  to  favour  the  production  at  the  base  of  the  stem  of  strong 
eyes,  capable  of  yielding  vigorous  flowers  in  the  following  season. 
To  secure  the  flowering  of  Pseonies  in  full  perfection,  it  is  essential 
to  place  them  in  very  open  positions,  but  where  they  may  not  receive 
the  sun  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 

"When  masses  of  the  herbaceous  Pseonies  have  become  strong, 
and  the  ground  has  been  exhausted  by  them,  it  is  indispensable  to 
take  them  up  and  separate  them,  preserving  for  planting  portions 
having  two  or  three  strong  roots,  and  the  eyes  well  fed,  and  then  to 
change  their  position;  this  operation  should  take  place  every  six, 
eight,  or  ten  years.  As  a  general  rule,  when  the  flowers  become  few 
and  diminish  in  size,  the  roots  should  be  transferred  to  fresh  soil. 
In  the  case  of  certain  varieties  it  is  beneficial,  when  the  young  stems 
are  rising  in  spring,  to  take  away  the  weakest,  leaving  only  those 
which  are  more  vigorous. 

The  multiplication  of  Chinese  Paeonies  is  easy.  All  of  tbem  may 
be  increased  by  division.  However,  as  the  tree  varieties  grow  slowly, 
and  one  would  have  to  wait  many  years  for  the  tufts  to  be  strong 
enough  to  be  divided,  it  is  found  better  to  propagate  these  by  graft- 
ing. To  this  end,  strong  roots  of  herbaceous  varieties  are  procured ; 
these  are  kept  growing,  and  then  grafted,  a  branch  with  one  or  more 
buds  being  inserted  upon  the  side  of  the  root.  The  grafted  roots  are 
put  under  bell-glasses  or  in  frames,  placed  by  preference  in  a  north 
aspect,  and  the  grafts  soon  become  united,  and  commence  to  grow 
promptly,  producing  roots  for  themselves.  The  grafting  is  performed 
from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September. 

Few  raisers  of  seedlings  take  this  genus  in  hand,  because  it 
requires  so  much  space  to  grow  the  large  number  it  is  necessary  to 
plant  out,  in  order  to  have  a  fair  prospect  of  gaining  some  remark- 
able novelties,  and  it  is  besides  necessary  to  wait  for  their  flowering 
for  seven,  nine,  or  ten  years,  and  even  more  in  the  case  of  the  Tree 
Paaonies.  However,  MM.  Guerin-Modeste,  Verdier  Pere,  Mathieu, 
and  Lemon,  of  Paris ;  Thomas,  of  St.  Denis ;  Hiss,  of  Versailles ; 
Callot,  of  Douai ;  Parmentier,  of  Enghien,  and  several  others,  among 
whom  the  Italian  growers  must  be  especially  mentioned,  have 
obtained  many  new  Tree  Paeonies  as  well  as  herbaceous  varieties, 
magnificent  sorts  not  yet  distributed.  To  these  must  be  added  those 
introduced  direct  from  China  by  Mr.  Fortune.  Several  of  these 
varieties  of  Tree  Paeonies  remain  as  yet  without  equal  in  respect  to 
the  regularity  of  their  form  and  the  beauty  of  their  colours. 
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Many  Pseonies,  both  ligneous  and  herbaceous,  are  to  be  found  in 
commercial  catalogues  ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  all  flowers  of  which  the 
varieties  are  numerous,  one  has  to  restrain  one's  choice  to  those 
among  them  which  are  most  perfect,  rejecting  those  which  are 
inferior. 


TOWN  GAEDENS. 


EGETATIOX  is  affected  by  influences  in  to-wns  which  do  not  exist  in  the 
country.  Smoke  and  dust  tend  directly  to  choke  the  stomates,  or  pores 
of  the  leaves  of  plants,  just  as  they  corrode  the  bronchial  tubes  of  the 
lungs  of  animals  ;  and  respiration,  both  in  the  plant  and  the  animal,  is 
less  perfectly  performed  where  smoke  and  dust  prevail  than  where  the 
air  is  pure.  But  the  air  of  towns  is  far  less  injurious  to  plants  than  is  commonly 
supposed  ;  and,  in  exemplification  of  this  assertion,  we  invite  our  readers  to  com- 
pare at  any  time,  but  more  especially  in  autumn,  when  the  growth  of  the  season  is 
complete  and  fresh,  the  evergreen  shrubs  in  villa  gardens  in  the  suburbs  of  towns, 
with  plants  of  the  same  kind  growing  some  miles  distant  in  the  open  country.  The 
town  trees  will  be  found  the  most  luxuriant  in  growth,  and  their  leaves  will,  without 
any  exception,  be  of  a  richer  and  deeper  shade  of  green  than  the  country  trees.  It 
was  said  (perhaps  in  fun)  that  the  ''  dash  of  sewage  in  Thames  water  made  it  excel- 
lent for  beer,  and  fattening  to  the  human  subject."  But  the  writer  of  this  avers 
that  a  certain  amount  of  coal  smoke  diffused  in  the  atmosphere  is  beneficial  to 
vegetation,  and  he  can  back  this  assertion  with  proof  when  needful.  There 
are,  however^  some  forms  of  vegetation  to  which  smoke  in  small  quantities  is 
inimical,  and  these  will  be  referred  to  presently  ;  all  that  is  intended  by  our 
defence  of  smoke  for  the  present  is  to  comfort  the  suburban  gardener  with  the 
assurance  that,  if  he  makes  his  selections  wisely,  the  smoke  will  be  his 
friend.  He  need  not  be  discomfited  by  the  assertion  that  if  he  makes 
his  selections  unwisely,  the  smoke  will  be  his  enemy  ;  but  still  be  may  as  well 
take  warning  so  far.  Another  of  the  evils  incident  to  the  suburban  garden  is 
defect  of  light.  Many  delicate  alpine  plants  refuse  to  live  in  town  gardens  ;  they 
want  purer  air,  but  they  also  require  intense  light.  In  their  native  sites  they  are 
neither  shaded  by  walls  and  trees,  nor  is  the  intensity  of  the  light  subdued  by  the 
thick  veil  of  smoke  which  covers  the  heavens  perpetually  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns.  Much  has  been  written  about  town  gardens,  but  this  particular  point  has 
not  been  sufficiently  elucidated  ;  the  sort  of  light  diffused  in  towns  is  well  adapted 
for  some  plants,  and  quite  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  others.  It  has  frequently 
been  found  that  plants  which  refused  to  thrive  on  the  common  level  of  a  town 
garden  grew  luxuriantly,  and  were  preserved  in  perfect  health,  when  placed  on 
raised  banks  or  mounds  above  the  general  level.  How  shall  we  explain  this  ?  Pro- 
bably the  explanation  should  be  that,  in  the  first  instance,  they  were  planted  in 
exhausted  and  ill-conditioned  soil ;  but  when  banks  were  made  for  them,  fresh  soil 
of  the  best  quality  was  obtained,  and  the  elevated  position  insured  them  more  per- 
fect drainage,  and  a  fuller  exposure  to  solar  light. 

When  you  are  looking  for  a  residence  in  the  suburbs,  and  purpose  to  derive 
some  pleasure  from  the  garden,  cast  your  eyes  about  the  district,  and  if  you  find 
plenty  of  big  trees  and  really  well  furnished  grass  plots,  you  may  be  sure  the  soil 
is  good.  Where  elms,  poplars,  limes,  and  willows  thrive,  you  may  plant  roses  with 
safety.  In  districts  wheie  the  trunks  of  trees  and  the  tops  of  old  walls  are  clothed 
with  green  mosses  and  orange  lichens,  you  may  hope  to  grow  many  delicate  her- 
baceous plants  that  do  not  usually  thrive  in  town  gardens.  The  comuion  spruce  is- 
met  with  everywhere  in  suburban  gardens  ;  make  use  of  it  as  a  pilot  tree.  If  you 
see  all  the  spruces  in  a  district  with  clean  leaders— that  is  to  say,  if  they  are  healthy 
and  vigorous  at  the  extreme  summit — you  may  be  sui-e  that  the  subsoil  is  as  good 
as  the  top  crust,  and  you  may  grow  many  choice  trees,  and  especially  fruit-trees, 
that  would  not  live  long  on  a  wet,  (  r  gravelly,  or  ferruginous  subsoil.  As  for  that 
matter,  the  topmost  branches  of  trees  may  always  be  regarded  as  the  counterparts 
of  their  deepest  roots,  and  if  their  heads  are  sound,  you  may  safely  conclude  their 
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toes  are  comfortable.  This  cannot  be  said  of  heads  and  toes  in  general.  The  holly 
always  dies  at  top  as  soon  as  the  roots  reach  any  poisonous  stuff,  such,  as  stagnant 
water  ;  and  the  apple-tree  becomes  gouty,  and  will  actually  become  disfigured  with 
running  sores,  if  the  roots  are  compelled  to  run  in  wet,  sour,  or  exhausted  soil. 

As  to  grand  subjects,  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with  are  coniferous  trees.  In 
close  proximity  to  a  smoky  town,  the  commoner  sorts  of  junipers  and  yews  alone 
should  be  planted,  and  these  stand  smoke  well,  especially  in  a  deep,  moist  soil.  In 
the  suburban  garden,  ^;ar  excellence,  where,  we  will  say,  there  is  smoke  enough  to 
give  to  large-leaved  evergreens  a  rich  dark  hue,  the  following  are  the  very  best 
coniferous  trees  that  can  be  planted  ;  Cedrus  Deodara,  Araucaria  imbricata,  and 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana.  The  last  is  one  of  the  best  town  trees  in  the  world,  but  is 
not  appreciated  as  such.  In  every  villa  garden  we  find  araucarias  and  deodaras, 
but  suburban  people  do  not  take  to  the  cypress,  and  so  they  lose  a  friend.  These, 
with  yews  and  junipers,  will  go  a  great  way  towards  the  supply  of  rich  furniture, 
and  special  note  may  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  flat-headed  yew,  Taxus  adpressa, 
will  thrive  in  the  shade  of  large  trees,  and  make  a  fine  undergrowth  where  scarcely 
anything  except  itself  and  ivy  will  live. 

The  large-leaved  evergreen  shrubs  should  be  the  stronghold  of  the  suburban 
gardener  for  his  foreground  and  highly-dressed  scenes.  The  Holly,  the  Aucuba,  the 
Box,  the  Euonymus,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Privets,  the  common  Evergreen  Oak 
{Qtiercus  ilex),  and  Skimmia  japouica,  are  the  best  evergreens  for  town  amongst 
thousands.  We  say  nothing  of  the  Common  Laurel,  because  it  does  not  like  town 
air,  and  because  we  suppose  no  one  would  plant  it  except  as  a  screen  in  a  suburban 
garden,  and  for  that  purpose  it  is  good  enough.  But  as  laurels  are  in  pretty 
good  favour,  we  name  the  best  sort  for  the  townsman — it  is  Cerasus  colchicus^ 
with  longer  and  more  pointed  leaves  than  the  common  laurel,  somewhat  hardier 
too,  and  a  tree  that  lives  in  many  a  place  where  the  commoa  laurel  dies.  We 
have  a  splendid  specimen  of  this  tree  trained  to  a  wall,  which  is  literally  shaved  all 
the  year  round  by  a  draught  of  wind  as  keen  as  a  razor,  and  the  roots  of  the  tree 
are  in  a  gravel  path  v/hich  is  trodden  at  all  hours  and  all  seasons  ;  yet  it  is  always 
in  perfect  health. 

One  of  the  most  common  failures  of  suburban  gardeners  is  the  grass  plot,  whe- 
ther in  the  entrance  court  or  in  the  garden  proper.  A  good  deal  of  labour  is  wasted 
in  scratching  the  surface  and  sowing  seed,  which  might  be  bestowed  with  far  better 
result  by  means  of  an  annual  dressing  of  manure  applied  in  February,  March,  or 
April.  Nothing  like  stable-dung  three  parts  rotten,  spread  all  over  two  inches  thick  ; 
but  the  material  may  be  scarce,  or  its  appearance  may  be  objected  to.  The  next  best 
dressing  is  Lawson's  phospho-guano,  sprinkled  thick  enough  just  to  cover  the 
ground  like  a  film.  The  next  best  is  nitrate  of  potash,  and  the  next  best  nitrate 
of  soda.  Almost  any  worn-out  lawn  may  be  cured  by  such  medicines  as  these  ; 
but  if  renewal  is  essential,  then  we  say  get  good  turf  from  some  spot  near  at  hand. 
Don't,  if  you  can  help  it,  send  to  the  country  for  it;  foi',  strange  to  say,  country 
turf  does  not  last  long  in  town.  The  sowing  of  grass  seed  in  suburban  gardens 
is  an  absurd  proceeding,  except  in  the  case  of  a  very  open  plot,  where  building 
is  going  on,  and  then  it  is  likely  the  turf  will  be  formed  by  the  time  the  house 
is  built ;  at  all  events  the  builders,  if  they  trample  and  smash  the  young  grass, 
will  give  it  plenty  of  time  to  make  itself,  for  they  always  take  exactly  twice  as 
long  to  biiild  a  house  as  the  term  agreed  on  in  tlie  first  instance. 

On  the  semicircular  grass  plots  to  entrance  courts  we  usually  see  a  lot  of  standard 
roses  in  a  deplorable  condition.  We  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  we  rejoice 
in  observing  that  standard  roses  so  situated  are  always  a  disgrace  to  the  place, 
because  it  is  execrable  taste  that  places  them  there.  What  business  has  any  tree 
on  a  grass  plot  in  an  entrance  court,  when  it  is  like  a  mop  in  outline,  and 
leafless  and  flowerless  six  months  out  of  the  year?  One  Irish  yew  or  juniper  is 
worth  fifty  standard  roses  any  day  for  such  a  purpose.  However,  everyone  to  his 
taste  ;  our  business  is  more  particularly  with  the  horticultural  part  of  the  subject, 
and  we  have  to  say  that  standard  roses  do  not  thrive  satisfactorily  in  any  garden 
near  a  great  city.  The  lover  of  roses,  whose  lot  is  cast  amongst  houses,  should 
avoid  them  until  he  has  ascertained  by  observation  that  his  atmosphere  and  soil 
will  suit  them.  If  a  townsman  xoill  have  standard  roses,  let  him  buy  a  fresh 
lot  every  alternate  year — that  is  to  say,  plant  them  and  let  them  stand  two 
whole  summers,  and  then  plant  a  fresh  lot.    What  you  are  to  do  with  the  old 
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ones  it  is  not  for  us  to  say,  but  at  all  events  the  stems  make  first-rate  flower 
sticks.  But  roses  of  all  kinds,  07i  their  own  roots^  are  not  at  all  difficult  to  grow- 
in  suburban  gardens,  and  these  the  townsman  should  look  after ;  and  let  him, 
in  the  process  of  looking,  take  care  that  no  nurseryman  persuades  him  that 
briars  and  manettis  are  to  be  preferred.  A  rose  on  its  own  roots  will  do  for 
itself  what  no  stock  can  do  for  it,  that  i^,  reneto  itself  from  the  root  perpetually. 
Suckers  from  stocks  are  nuisances  ;  suckers  from  roses  are  roses.  It  is  to  the  inte- 
rest of  the  trade  to  push  grafted  and  budded  roses,  and  therefore  delusions  respecting 
them  prevail. 

As  to  fruits,  generally  speaking,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  and  the  common 
bush  fruits,  such  as  currants,  gooseberries,  and  raspberries,  do  well  in  suburban 
gardens  if  properly  treated  ;  but  peaches,  nectarines,  and  strawberries  do  not  thrive. 
Thei'e  are  exceptions,  of  course,  but  we  are  speaking  generally  ;  and  unless  the 
garden  to  be  planted  is  large  and  open,  breezy,  with  abundance  of  light,  we 
should  be  very  cautious  about  planting  the  last-named  subjects.  Townsmen  fond 
of  fruit,  and  who  cannot  succeed  with  certain  kinds,  should  "  go  in"  boldly  for 
the  best  dessert  gooseberries,  such  as  Companion,  Pitmaston  Greengage,  White- 
smith, Hedgehog,  and  other  of  the  highly-flavoured  kinds.  As  for  apples  and 
pears,  all  the  good  sorts  may  be  planted,  for  wherever  a  tree  of  any  kind  can 
live,  these  will,  and  give  good  fruit.  Last  summer  we  saw  some  boys  pelting  a 
huge  Swan's-egg  pear  tree  in  the  City  Road  ;  it  was  loaded  with  fine  fruit.  The 
Golden  Pippin  apple,  the  Shepherd's  Fame  apple,  and  the  Bringewood  Pippin 
answer  well ;  but  it  is  best  to  be  cautious  about  planting  Ribston  Pippin  and 
Blenheim  Pippin,  though  these  do  well  if  the  garden  is  open  and  sunny. 

S.  H.,  in  The  Field. 


SONG  OF  sPEma. 


S,  joy  for  the  dawn  of  the  promising  year. 
The  birtb-time  of  beauty  and  bliss, 
"When  spring  stoops  down  with  a  smile  and  a  tear, 
And  zephyr  first  ventures  a  kiss. 
We  sing  the  song  of  the  green  spring-time, 
The  season  of  pearls  and  flowers, 
•        The  morning  of  beauty,  the  budding,  and  prime 
Of  earth,  and  her  jubilant  bowers. 


'Neatb  the  glancing  eye  of  the  daisy  white, 

The  glimmering  grass  is  springing, 
And  swelling  buds  of  mezereon  bright, 
Their  magical  light  are  flinging  ; 

Then  sing  the  song  of  the  green  spring-time. 

The  dawning  of  life  and  joy  ; 
When  the  golden  gleams  of  a  happier  clime 
The  fetters  of  earth  destroy. 


For  summer  is  near,  and  buttercups  blow, 

And  sunshine  glimmers  aloft ; 
And  winds  play  tunes  which  merrily  flow. 
Though  in  melody  mellow  and  soft ; 

Then  sing  the  song  of  the  green  spring-time, 

The  season  of  promise  and  bloom. 
When  buds  have  birth,  and  the  gladdened  earth 
Awakes  from  her  wintry  tomb. 
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0"W  frequently  in  these  daA's  do  we  hear  aged  people  inquire  after  some 
of  the  flowers  of  their  youth,  old-fashioned  flowers  of  days  gone  by,  old 
favourites  that  have  been  discarded  for  more  modern  introductions  ? 
Amongst  old  plants  now  fast  disappearing,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  enu- 
merate tbe  beautiful  Gentians,  acaulis  and  verna^  two  charming  spring 
rivals  ;  indeed  few  spring  flowers  are  more  lovely  than  these ;  and  I  question  if  the 
spring  Gentian  {G.  verna),  which  is  the  best  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the  species, 
opening  as  it  does  its  large  blue  dazzling  flowers  in  Aptil,  has  any  equal  at  that 
season.  Its  dense  tufts  of  brilliant  blue  flowers  are  indeed  unsurpassed  for  effect, 
and  the  effect  is  obtained  just  at  a  time  when  floral  display  is  much  needed. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  somewhat  shy  as  regards  cultivation.  It  is,  however,  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  where  soil  and  situation  suit  it,  it  flourishes  and  flowers  most 
freely,  whicii  is  the  case  here,  where  it  is  used  as  an  edging  to  several  diamond- 
shaped  flower-beds,  in  lieu  of  box,  on  two  coloured  designs,  on  either  side  of  the 
conservatory.  The  situation  is  elevated,  and  consequently  rather  dry,  but  partially 
shaded.  I  attribute  the  success  of  the  plant  here,  however,  to  its  being  planted  in 
lime  and  mortar  rubbish,  the  same  being  used  rather  thickly  on  the  walks  to  keep 
down  worms.  Into  this  it  roots  freely  ;  indeed,  nothing  can  do  better  than  it  does 
here,  growing  as  it  does  as  freely  as  Couch  Grass.  I  also  find  it  to  do  well  in  a 
mixture  of  maiden  loam,  mortar,  rubbish,  and  gravel.  I  generally  plant  divisions 
of  the  roots  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  but  I  have  planted  in 
autumn  with  equal  success.  In  order  to  insure  a  profusion  of  blossom,  the 
plants  should  not  be  removed  too  often. 

In  raising  plants  from  seed,  it  is  requisite  to  sow  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  ripe 
(otherwise  they  soon  lose  their  power  of  vegetating)  in  pans  filled  with  rather  heavy- 
peat.  Sow  on  the  surface  without  covering,  except  a  slight  sprinkling  of  silver- 
sand,  then  place  the  pans  either  in  a  cool  frame  facing  the  north,  and  kept  close,  or 
on  tbe  north  side  of  a  wall,  where  they  are  completely  screened  from  the  sun,  and 
cover  them  with  a  hand-glass.  As  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  prick 
them  off  in  a  bed  composed  of  the  compost  alluded  to  above,  where  they  can  remain 
until  their  final  planting.  This  short  notice  will  suflBee  to  answer  some  private 
inquiries  that  I  have  not  answered  by  post. — Edward  Bennett,  Osberton  Gardens, 
in  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


Cannas  in  Paris. — In  rambling  through  an  obscure  part  of  Paris  the  other 
evening,  I  encountered  a  plant  of  Canna  springing  up  strongly  through  and  around 
a  box-edging — pretty  good  evidence  that  it  had  remained  there  for  some  years. 
Upon  inquiry  of  the  proprietor  I  found  this  was  the  case,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt 
of  the  hardiness  of  several  other  kinds.  How  deep  are  they  planted  ?  Not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  inches.  When  we  consider  that  the  Cannas  are  amongst  the  most 
valuable  plants  we  use  forgiving  grace  and  verdure  to  the  flower-garden,  this  surely 
is  worth  knowing.  Indeed,  considering  their  diversity  of  colour  and  size,  their 
graceful  pointed  habit  and  facility  of  propagation,  we  must  concede  them  the  first 
place.  They  are  capable  of  being  used  by  anybody  who  grows  ordinary  bedding 
plants,  and  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  such  now.  That  they  may  be  preserved 
so  very  easily  through  the  winter  is  much  in  their  favour.  The  following  are 
among  the  best  of  the  hardiest  kinds  : — C.  Annasi,  mussefolia  gigantea,  limbata 
Warscewiczii,  nigricans,  and  zebrina.  Of  course  they  will  prove  equally  hardy 
with  us.  As  it  is  desirable  to  change  the  arrangements  as  much  as  possible  every 
year,  it  may  not  be  any  advantage  to  leave  them  in  the  ground,  and  in  that  case 
they  may  be  taken  up  with  the  bedding  plants,  and  stored  as  simply  and  easily  as 
carrots,  parsnips,  or  potatoes.  We  may  thus  regard  them  as  hardy  plants,  and  the 
necessity  of  using  expensive  stove  things  for  putting  out  in  the  open  air  is  quite 
done  away  with.  I  have  no  experience  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Cannas  in  the  open 
air  in  the  north,  and  fear  they  will  there  be  found  wanting,  but  about  London,  and 
in  the  south  of  England,  nothing  can  grow  more  satisfactorily.  I  should  like  to 
know  how  far  north  they  may  with  safety  be  grown,  and  perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  would  kindly  inform  us  on  this  point  ? — *'  H."  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of 
Jane  last. 
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HE  seeds  being  enveloped  in  a  wet,  slimy,  or  gummy-like  substance,  it 
dries  and  fixes  tbem  firmly  in  a  short  time,  if  put  on  when  the  bark 
and  weatlier  are  both  dry;  whereas  if  the  bark  is  wet,  and  rain  falls 
shortly  afterwards,  they  are  liable  to  drop,  or  be  washed  off.  In  planting 
or  rubbing  on  the  seeds,  take  a  berry  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
press  it  till  the  skin  bursts  and  the  seed  is  protruded.  Apply  it  to  the  part  of  the 
bark  selected,  throw  away  the  skin,  as  it  is  of  no  further  use,  and  might  attract 
birds  to  the  seed  ;  then  rub  or  press  the  seed  firmly  on  with  the  point  of  the  finger, 
and  the  sowing  is  completed  ;  but  a  little  dry  bird  or  fowls'  dung,  a  little  old  lime 
mortar  or  dry  earth,  may  then  be  dusted  on  to  conceal  the  seed  from  birds.  This 
will  afford  sufficient  protection  if  the  seeds  be  put  on  so  thickly  that  a  lai-ge  pro- 
portion can  be  spread,  but  when  these  are  scarce,  it  is  better  to  cover  them  with 
gauze  or  fine  netting,  held  at  least  an  inch  off  the  seed,  with  pieces  of  furze  or 
branch  spray.  Or,  they  may  be  surrounded  at  a  distance  of  one  or  two  inches  by  a 
few  fine  willows,  wrought  basket-like,  and  just  sufficiently  close  to  keep  out  birds* 
heads  and  beaks.  It  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  improper  to  cut  or  open  the  bark, 
as  the  hardened  wounded  surfaces  prevent,  or  at  least  impede,  the  insertion  of  the 
young  rootlets,  which  only  take  hold  and  insinuate  themselves  where  the  bark  is 
tender,  fresh,  and  devoid  of  outer  dried  or  dead  skin.  Supposing  the  seeds  to  be 
rubbed  on  either  this  or  next  month,  they  will  put  out  small  knob-pointed  radicles 
or  rootlets  in  April  or  May,  by  which  they  become  more  firmly  attached  to  the  bark, 
but  we  have  never  seen  them  put  forth  leaves  till  the  second  summer  ;  and  this  last 
season  we  had  a  considerable  number  of  seedlinf^s,  none  of  which  showed  leaf  till 
the  third  summer,  and  some  look  as  if  they  would  not  do  so  till  the  next  or  fourth 
summer  ;  but  the  trees  on  which  their  seeds  were  sown  had  to  be  all  transplanted 
the  second  spring,  which  might  have  retarded  their  progress  for  a  year. — Farmer. 


NEW  PLANTS. 

ilHUXIA  BENSONI^,  3frs.  Benson's  Thunia  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5694).— 
Orchidaceae.  This  is  a  close  relative  of  the  old  Phajus  albus.  It  is  a 
native  of  Rangoon.  It  is  a  robust-growing  orchid,  with  large  flowers 
of  a  pleasing  rose  colour,  the  lip  being  deep  purple,  with  a  yellow- 
crested  disk. 

Begonia  glandulifeka,  Glandular  Begonia  {Bot.  Mag.^  t.  5965). — Begno- 
niacese.  An  elegant  species  from  Trinidad.  The  leaves  are  obliquely  cordate, 
dark  green  ;  fl.owers  in  a  tall  scape,  pure  white. 

DicENTKANTHERA  MACROPHYLLA,  Large-leaved  DicentrantTiera  {Bot.  Mag.^ 
t.  5696). — Acanthacese.  A  fine  plant,  obtained  by  Mr.  Gustav  Mann  in  the  island  of 
Fernando  Po.  It  is  an  erect  shrub,  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  with  leaves  ten  to  four- 
teen inches  long,  obovate-lanceolate.  The  flower-spikes  are  terminal,  a  foot  long, 
the  flowers  almost  whorled  ;  the  corolla  is  tubular,  expanding  into  a  five-cleft  limb 
of  a  pleasing  rosy-purple  colour. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandeyt:,  var.  Guttatum  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5697). — A  pretty 
spotted  variety  of  this  charming  species. 

Verxonia  calvoana  {Bot.  Mag..,  t.  5698). — Composite.  A  beautiful  plant 
from  the  Cameroons  Mountains.  It  is  a  tall  shrub,  eight  to  twelve  feet  high,  the 
leaves  oblong,  eight  to  fourteen  inches  long,  the  flowers  in  large  corymbs,  the  florets 
purple,  surrounded  with  white  involucral  scales  3  in  other  words,  the  flowers  are 
white,  with  purple  centres. 

Cola  acuminata,  Kola  nut  tree  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5699). — Sterculiacese.  This  is 
the  well-known  Kola  nut  of  tropical  Africa,  a  tree  of  which  flowered  at  Kew  ia 
January,  1868.  The  leaves  are  oblong  and  coriaceous,  the  flowers  unisexual,  one 
inch  across,  yellow.     It  is  a  plant  of  but  little  interest  to  English  cultivators. 

Passiflora   trifasciata,    Passion  Flower  with- three-handed    leaf  {L'lllust. 
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Eort.,  t.  544). — Passifloracece.  A  beautiful  stove  climber,  from  tropical  America. 
The  leaves  are  three-lobecl,  and  have  three  bold  bands  of  sombre  purple,  with 
margins  of  deep  olive  green.     It  will  be  valued  as  a  beautiful-leaved  plant. 

Saccolabium  Blumei,  var.  Majis  {L'lllust.B.ort.,  t.  545). — A  handsome  large 
flowering  variety  cf  a  well-known  orchid. 

Camellia  Madame  A.  Verschaffelt  {Vllhist.  Hort.,  t.  546). — A  handsome 
yariety,  with  ample  leafage,  the  flowers  large,  pale  flesh,  with  red  stripes  and 
numerous  faint  red  lines. 


iGSR-POS?  FSE  PUHCHflSERS 
PLUiTS,  SHEDS,  ETC. 

A  SELECTION  OF   CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Best  six  marked  *,  best  twelve  marked  f . 
Fifty  incurved,  suitable  for  exhibition. — Abbe 
^^g   Passaglia,  Alfred  Salter,  Antonelli,  Beauty,  Bella 
Donna,    Bernard    Palissy,    Beverley,!*   Boa- 
__  dicea,   Celestial,   Cherub,  Dr.  Brock,  Duchess 
^  of    Buckinghamf,    Duchess    of   "Wellington, 
-  Fabius,  Florence  Nightingale,   General  Bain- 

_.^,  _;^  vsfe^-^  -.«=.-J-''  briggef,  General  Harding,  General  Sladef,  Globe, 
T^^^^^^^  Golden  Ball,  Gloria  Mundi,  Golden  Beverley,  Golden  Eagle, 
o^/^-f»/.\  Grand  Lodge  Kival,  Herewardf,  Herculesf,  Her  Majesty!*,  lonaf, 
lago,  Ion,  Jardm  des  Plantesf*,  John  Salterf*,  Josiah  W^edgewoodf, 
Lady  Hardingt*,  Lady  Carey,  Lady  Slade,  Mr.  Brunlees,  Mrs.  G.Rundle,* 
Mrs.  Brunlees,  Mrs.  Haliburton,'  Oliver  Cromwell,  Prince  Alfredf, 
Prince  of  "Wales,  Princess  of  Wales,  Rev.  J.  Dix,  Rifleman,  Robert  James,  Sir 
Si;afl'ord  Carey,  St.  Patrick,  "White  Queen. 

Thirty  incurved  and  refexed,  suitable  for  specimen  plants. — Almat,Dr.  Sharp*, 
Aurea  multiflora,  Bixio  (syn.  Beaute  du  Nord)t*,  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Chevalier 
Domagef*,  Christinef*  Dido,  Fair  Rosamond,  Garibaldi,  Golden  Cluster,  Golden 
Christinef,  Her  Majesty,  lago,  Jewess,  Julia  Grisi,  Julia  Lagravere,  Little  Harryf*, 
Lord  Cly^de,  Lord  Palmerston,  Madame  Poggi,  Mont  Etna,  Mont  Vesuviusf, 
Pelagiaf*,  Prince  Albertf,  Progne,  Sam  Slick,  Sparkler,  Titania,  Vestaf,  White 
Christinef*. 

Fifteen  large  Anemones. — Emperor,  Empress*,  Fleur  de  Marie*,  George  Sand*, 
Gluck*,  King  of  Anemones*,  Lady  Margaret,  Louis  Bonamy,  Margaret  of  Norway, 
Mrs.  Pethers,  Prince  of  Anemones,  Princess  Marguerite,  Queen  Margaret*,  St. 
Margaret. 

Thirty  Pompones. — Adonisf*,  Aigle  d'Or,  Alex.  Pelef,  Andromedaf,  Aurore 
Borealef,  Bobf*,  Danae,  Diana,  Drin  Drin,  Fairest  of  the  Fair,  Florence,  General  Can- 
robertf  *,  Helenef,  Julia  Engleback,  L'Escarboucle,  Little  Beautyf,  Madame  Fouldf, 
Madge  Wildiire,  Miranda,  Miss  Julia,  Miss  Tallburd,  Mrs.  Dix,  Mrs.  Turner,  Pre- 
sident Decaisne,  Rose  d' Amour,  Rose  Trevennaf*,  St.  Justia,  Salamanf*,  Little 
Gem,  White  Trevennaf*. 

A  SELECTION  OF  FIFTY  SHOW  DAHLIAS. 

Light.— lAhs  Henshaw,  Umpire,  Mrs.  Piggott,  Peri,  Charlotte  Dorling,  Anna 
Keynes,  Alexandra,  Princess,  Lotty  Atkins,  Mrs.  Thornhill,  Harriet  Tetterell. 

Yetloto  and  Orange. — Chairman,  Hugh  Miller,  Mr.  Boshell,  Charles  Turner, 
General  Jackson,  Fanny  Purchase,  Willie  Austin,  Golden  Admiration,  Leah, 
Queen  of  Primroses,  Lady  M.  Herbert,  Mrs.  Wyndham,  Bullion,  Annie  Austin,  Vice- 
President. 

Crimson  and  Red. — John  Keynes,  Triomphe  de  Pecq,  British  Triumph,  Bob 
Ridley,  Edward  Spary,  Marquis  of  Winchester. 

Furple  and  Maroon. — Andrew  Dodd,  Lord  Derby,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Favourite, 
George  Wheeler,  James  Backhouse,  John  Sladden,  Paradise  Williams. 
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Lilac. — Jano,  Jenny  Austin,  Lilac  Queen,  Criterion,  Freemason. 

Dark  Tipped. — Norah  Creina,  Pauline,  Queen  Mab,  Prospero,  Fanny  Start. 

BEST  BEDDING  DAHLIAS. 

LigM. — Queen  of  Whites,  Alba  floribunda  nana,  Rawling's  "White  Bedder  (new), 

Yellow. — Pluton,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Golden  Bedder,  Golden  Ball,  Titiens, 
Leah. 

Striped. — Mrs.  H.  Holborn,  ver}'  fine. 

Scarlet. — Beaute  de  Massifs,  Ranunculseflora,  Scarlet  Tom  Thumb,  Sir  J.  Watts. 

Sose  and  Lilac — La  Belle,  Rose  Gem,  Scarlet  Gem,  Blonde,  Amata. 

Crimson  and  Purple. — Tom  Thumb,  Captain  Ingram,  Gem  of  the  Dwarfs, 
Crimson  Gem,  Crimson  Dwarf,  Royal  Purple,  Zelinda,  Gladiateur,  Sambo,  Flori- 
bunda. 

A  SELECTION  OF  POMPON  OR  BOUQUET  DAHLIAS. 

Annie,  Little  Darling,  Little  Dear,  Little  Mistress,  Little  Naiad,  lattle  Philip, 
Little  Puss,  Tom,  Rover,  Bessie,  Lina  Fairy  Child,  Pet  of  the  Village,  German 
Daisy  (good  bedder),  Pretty  Polly,  Pretty  Gem,  Conqueror,  Crimson  Beauty,  Little 
Wag. 

A  SELECTION  OF  THE  BEST  FUCHSIAS. 

Arabella  (early),  Harry  George  Henderson f,  Lizzie  Hexham^f,  Ben-e-Gloe, 
Beauty  *t,  War  Eagle*t,  Enoch  Ardenf,  La  Favouritaf,  Lord  Elcho,  Rose  of 
Denmark,  Lucy  Mills,  Mdlle,  Tietjens,  Minnie  Banks*,  Prince  Alfredf,  Father 
Ignatiusf,  Conspicua*t,  Puritani,  Blue  Beauty,  King  of  Doublesf,  Brilliantissima*t, 
Killiecrankief,  Alba  coccinea,  Extraordinary,  Carry  Symes  (largest  white  corolla 
known). 

A  SELECTION  OF  GLADIOLI  FOR  GROUPING. 

Aristotle,  Brenchleyensisf,  Bowiensisf,  Chateaubriand,  Cardinalis,  Courant, 
fulgensf,  Daphne,  Don  Juanf,  Dr.  Andryf,  Fanny  Rougetf,  Formosissimus,  Flori- 
bundus,  Gil  Bias,  Gandavensisf,  Imperatricef,  Janiref,  John  Bullf,  Madame  Crui- 
dere,  Marsf,  Mons.  Blouetf,  Mons.  Vincheon,  Mons.  Georgeonf,  Queen  Victoria, 
Triomphe  d'Enghein. 


HOETICULTUEAL   AFPAIRS. 

Exhibitions  of  Spring  Flowers. — The  first  show  of  the  season  was  that  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  the  14th  of  March.  This  was  followed  by  the 
continuous  exhibition  of  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  in  the 
garden  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent's  Park,  from  the  21st  to  the  28th. 
This,  again,  was  followed  by  the  continuous  exhibition  by  Mr.  William  Paul,  of 
Waltham,  in  the  garden  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Kensington,  from  the 
28th  of  March  to  the  4th  of  April,  and  which,  therefore,  is  open  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  this  notice.  There  has  been  held,  in  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  an 
exhibition  of  Hyacinths  and  Spring  Flowers,  which  proved  successful,  both  in 
respect  of  the  quility  of  the  subjects  exhibited,  and  the  support  accorded  by  the 
public.  At  these  several  meetings  the  principal  trade  exhibitors  were  Messrs. 
Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate  ;  Mr.  William  Paul,  Waltham  Cross  ;  Mr.  Davies, 
Liverpool  ;  and  Mr.  Cutbush,  jun.,  Barnet.  In  the  Amateur  classes,  Mr.  Steel,  of 
Hammersmith  ;  Miss  Wilding,  of  Euston  Road ;  and  Mr.  Wiggins,  of  Isleworth, 
have  been  the  most  successful. 

The  varieties  of  Hyacinths  that  have  taken  the  highest  awards  at  these  several 
Exhibitions  were  : — Florence  Nightingale,  Gigantea,  Le  Prophete,  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe,  Von  Schiller,  La  Grandeur  a  Merveille,  Mirandoline,  Snowball,  Argus, 
Baron  Von  Tuyll,  Grand  Lilas,  Marie,  Haydn,  Lord  Palmerston,  Feruck  Khan, 
Garibaldi,  King  of  the  Blues,  Solfaterre,  Schiller,  Macaulay,  Mont  Blanc,  General 
Havelock,  Koh-i-Noor,  Charles  Dickens,  and  Garrick. 

New  Hyacinths.— ^r.  W.  Paul  brought  forward  Byron^  fine  large  light  blue 
bells  and  good  spike ;  Autocrat^  deep  purplish  black,  fair-sized  bells  and  spike,  in 
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the  way  of  General  Havelock ;  Grand  Monarque^  cerulean  blue,  large  bells  and 
good  spike  ;  King  of  Yellows,  fine  creamy  yellow,  good  bells  and  large  compact 
spike — this  is  a  great  acquisition  to  its  colour  ;  Eclipse^  a  fine  bright  red,  with  fair 
size  bells,  but  small  spike  ;  CliOy  lilac,  with  white  eye,  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son 
brought  forward  Tescha,  mauve,  well-shaped  bells  and  spike  ;  Von  Siehold^  blue, 
fine  large  bells  ;  Prince  Alfred,  red  ;  Vulcan,  black,  fine  large  bells  and  good 
spike  ;  Bijou  Celeste,  white,  immense  bells  ;  liuna,  pale  primrose-yellow,  fine. — 
Six  kinds  introduced  since  I860. — Mr.  W.  Paul  took  a  first  place  with  La  Grand- 
esse,  white,  large  spike  ;  La  Grande  Hessemblance,  pale  lilac  blue,  fine  bells  and 
spike ;  Sir  Senry  Ravelock,  good ;  Mirandoline,  bright  red,  close  spike,  bells 
rather  small  ;  L' JEsperance,  blue,  fine  large  bells.  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son  ex- 
hibited Sadowa,  light  red  or  pink  ;  La  Mignonne,  white,  fine  double  ;  Johnson, 
blue,  good  ;  Goldfinch,  fine  creamy  yellow,  large  bells  and  spike  ;  Prince  Albert, 
dark  blue,  double. 

On  the  new  and  old  JEarly  Tulips  we  shall  report  next  month,  as,  up  to  the  time 
of  making  these  notes,  the  only  varieties  shown  in  fine  condition  were  Proserpine, 
Fabiola,  Van  der  Neer,  Pottebakker,  Vermilion  Brilliant,  and  Keizerkroon. 

Forced  Roses,  both  in  pots  and  as  cut  flowers,  were  a  great  attraction  at  Ken- 
sington, and  sufficiently  abundant  to  show  that  the  fame  which  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  of  Cheshunt,  have  so  justly  acquired  for  the  culture  of  this  beautiful  flower 
is  not  likely  to  be  diminished  at  present.  Their  contributions  consisted  of  a  fine 
group  of  plants  in  11-inch  pots,  just  the  proper  kind  of  plant  suitable  for  a  private 
conservatory,  and  several  boxes  of  beautifully  fresh  flowers.  The  principal  kinds 
in  pots  were  Alba  rosea,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Dr.  Andr^,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Fisher  Holmes,  Celine  Forrestier,  Lord  Raglan,  Camille  de  Bernardin,  Madame 
Caillat,  President,  Madame  Fillion,  Pierre  Notting,  Victor  Verdier,  and  other  good 
kinds.  Messrs.  Lane,  Great  Berkhampstead,  contributed  a  fine  collection  in  small 
pots,  principally  32-size,  of  the  leading  kinds.  In  the  way  of  cut  roses,  Paul  and 
Son  sent  a  box"each  of  Alba  rosea  and  Mar^chal  Niel,  and  several  boxes  of  the 
best  kinds  most  suitable  for  forcing,  such  as  Abel  Grand,  Charles  Margottin,  Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  John  Hopper,  Laelia,  Louise  of  Savoie,  Seuateur  Vaisse,  Anna  de 
Diesbach,  Duke  of  "Wellington,  and  several  others. 

LvTERNATiONAii  EXHIBITION  AT  Ghent. — This  commcnced  on  the  29th  of  March, 
and  will  be  continued  to  the  5th  of  April.  The  display  of  plants  remarkable  for 
fine  foliage,  such  as  palms,  dractenas,  cycads,  ferns,  etc.,  was  the  most  remarkable 
feature ;  but  the  Exhibition,  considered  as  a  whole,  was  highly  creditable  to  its 
promoters.  Our  esteemed  Correspondent,  M.  A.  Verschafi'elt,  poured  the  treasures 
of  his  plant-houses  into  the  exhibition,  and  acquired  many  well-earned  honours. 

FiNSBURY  Park  and  SorxHWARK.  Park,  both  situated  in  the  suburbs  of 
London,  are  now  in  course  of  construction  under  the  auspices  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  from  designs  supplied  and  superintended  by  Mr.  A.  McKenzie, 
the  garden  architect  at  Alexandra  Park. 

The  Season  is  remarkably  forward,  and  the  winter  having  been  unusually 
mild,  vegetation  in  the  southern  parts  of  England  was  full  three  weeks  in  advance 
of  its  usual  condition  at  the  end  of  March.  Some  curious  phenomena  have  been 
recorded,  such  as  pear  trees  not  yet  in  bloom  and  apple  trees  not  yet  in  bloom,  but 
in  full  leaf  in  the  same  garden.  Many  trees  across  which  the  strong  sunshine  of 
mid-March  passed  partially  came  into  full  leaf  on  one  side  while  they  were  quite 
dormant  on  the  other.  Three  years  ago  we  suggested  the  likelihood  that  this 
would  be  a  good  year  ;  it  has  certainly  begun  well,  hut  we  know  nothing  of  the 
future.  However,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  our  belief  that  1868  will  be  a  good 
year,  and  we  close  this  paragraph  with  a  remark  we  have  made  every  year  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Floral  "World,  that  to  observers  of  minute  particulars 
every  year  is  in  some  way  or  other  extraordinary. 

Stamford  Rose  Show. — This  will  take  place  as  usual  in  Burghley  Park  ;  the 
date  fixed  for  it  is  the  9th  of  July.  The  schedule  is  liberal,  £10  being  offered  for 
the  best  72  single  trusses,  and  £6  for  48  single  trusses  (amateurs).  The  committee 
invite  contributions  of  fine  foliage  plants,  etc. 
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TO   COERESPONDENTS. 

Miss  P.,  Leamington. — It  "svas  Palmer's  common  palm  candle  burning  in  a  spring 
tube.  To  make  sure  of  the  correct  thing  to  begin  witii  ,  it  would  be  well  to  order 
in  the  first  instance  of  Mr.  Collsell,  oil  and  Italian  warehouse,  Bishopsgate  Street 
Within,  London,  E.G.  Having  thus  made  a  proper  beginning,  the  tradesmen  in 
your  own  district  can  provide  further. 

A.  -B.  S. — Do  not  waste  a  drop  of  the  stable  drainage,  pour  it  undiluted  on 
vacant  ground  at  anytime,  and  apply  it  to  growing  crops,  such  as  celery,  cauliflower, 
and  other  things  that  like  good  food,  diluted  with  five  times  its  bulk  of  water.  A 
market  gardener  would  make  his  fortune  with  a  good  supply  of  such  a  fertilizer. 

mil  Cottage,  Brixton. — Your  tree  is  an  Aralia,  but  from  a  single  leaf  we  can- 
not say  for  certain  what  species.  It  is  probably  tender,  and  we  would  not  risk  it 
out  of  doors  until  you  have  at  least  a  second  plant.  The  leaf  sent  very  closely 
resembles  that  of  A.  digitata. 

Lover  of  Flowers,  Bangor. — The  plant  is  Ceanothus  azurea. 

Htbberd's  Prolific  Marrow. — C.  C.  C. — The  description  of  this  new  variety 
of  vegetable  marrow  in  Barr  and  Sugden's  catalogue  is  quite  correct,  but  much 
more  might  be  said  about  it.  Marrows  are  sometimes  grown  in  pots,  and  for  such  a 
purpose  this  variety  is  admirably  adapted.  Its  principal  characteristics  are  dwarf 
compact  growth,  very  early  and  abundant  fruiting,  and  the  fine  flavour  of  the  fruit 
■when  cooked  in  a  quite  small  state.  Large  marrows  are  inelegant,  and  quite  unfit 
for  a  good  table,  but  these  maybe  served  the  size  of  a  turkey's  egg,  and  are  both 
elegant  and  delicious.  Fruit  may  be  cut  from  this  variety  three  weeks  earlier  than 
from  any  other,  as  it  begins  to  fruit  immediately  after  it  is  planted  out. 

Mrs.  Young  did  not  accompany  her  note  with  any  specimen  of  the  plant  which 
forms  the  subject  of  her  inquiry. 

Veronica. — Cryptomeria  elegans  is  quite  hardy,  and  will  be  likely  to^  thrive 
best  in  poor  sandy  soil.  It  may  be  propagated  fx-om  cuttings  in  summer,  but  we 
should  prefer  seeds  if  we  could  get  them.  The  best  of  all  garden  tiles  and  edgings 
are  those  made  by  Messrs.  Kosher,  Queen's  Road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W.  Tritomas 
do  not  usually  flower  till  three  years  old  from  seed.  We  have  been  labouring  for 
years  to  meet  the  case  you  put  in  reference  to  your  beds  ;  surely  if  you  read  you 
will  meet  with  much  of  the  very  information  you  want.  However,  the  series  on 
*'  Rough  and  Ready  Gardening"  is  designed  expressly  for  persons  circumstanced  as 
you  are.  The  new  leaf  we  wUl  think  about,  but  at  present  there  are  ^«:jo  flaming 
swords,  and  very  useful  they  are. 

Minton's  Tiles. — I  have  just  been  laying  down  Minton's  tiles  in  my  conser- 
vatory, and  unless  they  are  washed  every  alternate  morning,  they  get  coated  with  a 
white  substance.  I  think  it  is  alum.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  for  this  ? 
Where  the  hot-water  pipes  were  buried,  the  tiles  became  very  dirty,  as  if  dog's, 
dirty  feet  had  gone  over  them.  These  were  taken  up,  and  space  lefc  for  the  air  to 
pass  round  the  pipes,  and  then  relaid,  but  they  still  have  the  same  dirty  appearance. 
What  can  I  do  to  get  rid  of  it?  Round  the  centre  bed  in  the  house  the  builder 
has  put  Minton's  upright  stone-coloured  border  tiles,  and  after  doing  half,  he  dis- 
covers he  cannot  get  any  more  of  them  at  the  works,  or  elsewhere.  Can  you,  or  any 
of  your  readers,  tell  me  where  I  could  find  100,  or  advise  me  what  I  had  best  use  as 
a  substitute  ? — A.  B.  S.  [We  suppose  the  white  substance  to  be  an  efflorescence  of 
salts  of  lime — a  common  occurrence  in  the  first  use  of  tiles  and  artificial  stone, 
which  ceases  after  a  few  months.  The  dirty  appearance  we  cannot  account  for,  and 
should  suppose  the  tiles  had  been  soiled  in  some  way  without  your  knowing  it.  One 
of  our  friends  was  in  just  the  same  fix  as  yourself  through  having  laid  down  a 
number  of  tiles,  and  then  being  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  to  finish  the  job.  Can 
any  of  our  readers  assist  *'A.  B.  S."  in  this  matter  ?] 

Retinospora  ericoides. — By  this  post  I  send  you  a  branch  of  Betinospora 
ericoides.  All  my  plants  of  that  species  are  affected  with  the  same  kind  of  disease, 
which  is  apparently  owing  to  some  kind  of  vegetable  fungus.  It  commences  with 
one  or  two  of  the  leaves  turning  white,  the  disease  slowly  proceeding  until  the 
whole  branch  becomes  implicated,  and  if  allowed  to  continue  any  length  of  time, 
the  woody  part,  when  cut  with  a  knife,  presents  a  moist,  brown  appearance  ;  in 
fact,  becomes  quite  rotten.     Mr.  Standish,  last  autumn,  told  me  that  he  had  never 
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met  with  the  disease,  but  perhaps  that  is  owing  to  the  peat  and  sand,  whicli  is,  I 
believe,  the  general  staple  of  the  soil  at  Ascot.  Perhaps,  on  examination,  you  may 
be  able  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  suggest  some  remedy.  This 
disease  seems  to  affect  R.  ericoides  in  most  of  the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Canterbury.  A  line  in  your  notice  to  correspondents  on  the  [subject  would  oblige, 
J.  J.  [All  the  Eetinosporas  have  behaved  badly  on  our  heavy  lo;im  at  Stoke  New- 
irgton.  We  made  a  bank  expressly  to  plant  out  a  lot  of  the  choicest  conifers  of 
small  growth,  and  in  three  years  it  became  unsightly,  and  we  destroyed  it ;  that  was 
owing  chiefly  to  the  decay  of  these  pretty  little  trees.  In  all  our  travels  we  have 
not  yet  seen  a  plantation  of  them  doing  well.  The  cause  appears  to  lie  in  a  certain 
tenderness  of  constitution  ;  severe  frost  ruptures  the  tissues,  and  soon  afterwards 
they  become  a  prey  to  fungus.  "While  they  are  under  strict  nursery  treatment  they 
appear  to  do  well,  but  they  are  apparently  unable  to  rough  it  when  planted  out,  and 
left  very  much  to  themselves.  Their  colouis  and  characters  are  so  peculiar  that 
their  frequent  failure  is  especially  a  matter  for  regret. 

The  Christmas  Rose. — S.  C.  P.—  It  is  but  little  we  can  add  to  the  advices 
given  at  page  4,  but  we  will  try.  We  first  call  to  mind  that  at  Stoke  Newington 
there  are  a  few  plantations  that  are  grown  expressly  to  cut  flowers  from  for  Covent 
Garden  Market.  All  these  are  in  the  stiff  loam  or  clay  common  to  the  district,  and 
the  very  best  plantation  of  all  is  shaded  by  tall  trees.  Let  us  speak  of  this  best 
lot  first.  The  plants  have  been  where  they  now  stand  about  fifteen  years,  and  the 
attention  tbey  have  consists  in  an  annual  mulching  with  rotten  dung  early  in  the 
spring,  and  hand-glasses  placed  over  them  about  the  end  of  November  to  help  on 
the  flowers,  and  preserve  them  unsullied  for  the  market.  We  have  seen  hundreds 
of  them  gathered  before  Christmas,  and  they  look  like  miniature  water-lilies. 
There  is  another  way  of  treating  them  that  deserves  notice.  They  are  divided  into 
small  pieces  in  March,  and  planted  in  rich  soil  one  foot  apart  every  way,  and  well 
supplied  with  water  all  the  summer.  A  shady  situation  is  certainly  to  be  preferred, 
but  an  open  quarter  in  the  full  sun  will  not  be  detrimental  to  them  if  the  ground  is 
deep  and  rich,  and  the  watering  is  never  neglected.  In  September  the  strongest 
are  taken  up  and  potted  in  as  small  pots  as  they  can  be  got  into,  and  are  left  exposed 
to  all  weathers  until  the  end  of  October.  They  are  then  introduced  to  the  coolest 
part  of  a  forcing-house,  and  it  is  found  that  they  do  very  well  on  the  floor  under 
the  stage  or  bed,  requiring  but  little  light.  Here  they  soon  begin  to  flower,  and 
when  all  the  flowers  are  cut  they  are  taken  back  to  the  pit,  and  are  planted  out  in 
April,  and  are  not  forced  the  next  season,  but  allowed  to  bloom  naturally,  and  after 
the  flowering  is  over,  they  are  parted  and  planted  out  as  before.  The  second  season 
another  lot  is  taken  up  from  the  original  bed,  and  in  this  way  with  one  and  two 
year  old  plants  the  flowers  are  obtained  abundantly  every  winter.  In  this  district 
the  common  Christmas  rose  {Hellehorus  niger)  never  blooms  till  the  end  of  February 
or  beginning  of  March,  unless  forced  or  assisted  with  hand-glasses.  The  following 
are  fine  species  : — S.  olymjpicus,  S.  atrorubens,  H.  colcliicus,  and  S.  orientalis 
formosa.  All  these  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  St, 
John's  Wood. 

Vegetable  Mabkows. —  C.  JP. — The  large  growing  kinds  are  objectionable  ;  at 
all  events  they  are  not  fit  for  a  gentleman's  table.  The  best  kind  undoubtedly  is 
Hibberd's  Prolific,  which  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden  are  now  ofi"ering  seed  of  at  a 
shilling  a  packet.  This  produces  an  abundance  of  small  fruits  immediately  after 
being  planted  out,  and  has  the  full  flavour  of  the  best  of  marrows  if  cut  when  the 
size  of  a  turkey's  egg.  Three  or  four  of  them  make  a  most  elegant  side  dish.  To 
grow  marrows  well  sow  in  March  or  April,  and  put  the  pans  on  a  hot-bed  or  on  a  flue. 
When  the  plants  have  three  or  four  rough  leaves  each,  pot  them  singly  or  in  pa^'rs, 
and  treat  tliem  to  a  warm  place  until  the  middle  of  May,  and  then  put  them  in 
frames.  At  the  end  of  May  or  first  week  in  June  plant  out  on  a  bed  prepared  for 
them.  The  best  way  to  prepare  the  bed  is  to  take  out  the  soil  a  foot  deep  from  a 
four-feet  breadth,  which  may  be  as  long  as  you  please.  Lay  the  soil  up  on  each 
side  in  a  ridge.  Fill  the  four-feet  bed  with  two  feet  depth  of  half  rotten  dung.  It 
must  not  be  rotted  to  powder,  such  as  we  use  for  potting,  and  it  must 
not  be  long,  rank,  and  hot,  such  as  we  call  "gi-een."  But  if  half-rotten,  such  as 
we  should  use  for  dressing  grass  land,  and  for  digging  in  amongst  i-oses,  it  will 
ferment  in  the  bed,  and  cause  a  steady  bottom-heat.  Having  made  a  bed  two  feet 
deep  of  this  good  stufi",  return  the  soil  that  was  taken  out,  spreading  it  over  the 
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manure,  and  in  this  soil  plant  the  marrows.  If  the  plants  have  been  much  exposed 
previously,  and  the  weather  is  mild,  they  will  want  no  further  care.  But  if  the 
plants  are  rather  delicate,  or  if  the  weather  changes  to  cold,  put  empty  flower-pots 
over  them  every  night,  or  better  still,  keep  hand-glasses  over  them  night  and  day 
until  they  are  so  much  advanced  as  to  be  capable  of  bearing  full  exposure.  Vege- 
table marrows  may  be  grown  on  a  much  more  simple  plan.  Sow  the  seeds  two 
together  in  the  open  ground,  six  feet  apart  every  way,  and  take  no  more  notice  of 
them.  In  due  time  gather  the  fruit.  The  careful  way  is  tlie  best,  and  pays 
well ;  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  that  pays  better  for  good  culture  than  the  vegetable 
marrow. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  as  Annuals. — C.  C. — Sow  the  seed  immediately  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  loam  and  leaf-mould,  using  large  shallow  pans.  Put 
these  pans  in  a  stove  or  propagating  house,  or  on  a  flue.  When  the  plants  have 
three  or  four  leaves  each,  pot  them  singly  in  thumb  pots.  When  these  pots  are  full 
of  roots,  shift  to  GO  size  ;  when  these  are  full  of  roots,  shift  to  48  size,  and  in  these 
let  them  flower.  Keep  them  all  under  glass,  and  very  close  to  the  glass  until  the 
flowers  appear. 

Shaded  Hedge. — Anxions  One. — If  the  hedge  is  not  used  for  a  boundary,  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  it  would  be  to  destroy  the  greater  portion,  only  leaving  such 
patches  as  will  harmonize  with  the  general  plan  of  the  garden.  Then  plant  the 
bare  places  with  clumps  of  holly,  box,  and  aucuba,  so  as  to  give  to  the  line  of  the 
hedge  the  character  of  an  irregular  plantation,  with  here  and  there  some  bold  clumps 
in  advance  of  the  general  line.  Berberis  repens  will  make  a  good  foreground  sub- 
ject, as  it  does  well  under  trees.  Before  the  planting  is  done,  the  ground  must  be 
deeply  trenched,  every  particle  of  weedy  and  rooty  material  be  thrown  out  and 
burnt,  and  the  ashes  spread  over  the  soil.  Then  put  on  a  heavy  dressing  of  rotten 
dung,  and  dig  it  over  again,  and  plant.  Add  to  former  notes  on  creepers  for  south 
sides,  Clematis  vitalba,  C.  flammula,  Aristolochia  sipho,  and  Ayrshire  Koses. 

Culture  of  Hydrangeas. — Karry. — We  grow  a  great  number  of  Hydrangeas 
in  the  same  way  as  Fuchsia  coccinea,  and  such  things  out  of  doors.  We  plant  in 
deep  loam  on  a  shady  border,  and  give  abundance  of  water  all  the  summer.  In 
autumn  they  are  cut  over  close,  and  mulched  with  leaves  to  protect  from  frost.  In 
spring  they  throw  up  strong  shoots,  and  flower  as  freely  as  a  Monkshood  or  a  Dielytra. 
The  shoots  require  a  little  thinning,  to  give  shape  to  the  plant  and  strength  to  the 
bloom.  For  pot  culture.  Hydrangeas  may  be  struck  at  any  time  ;  and  nothing 
roots  with  more  certainty  if  young  side-shoots  are  taken  and  put  in  sand,  with  a 
little  bottom-heat.  Old  ripe  shoots  wiU  strike  in  the  open  air,  but  take  longer. 
The  best  soil  is  one-third  rotten  dung,  one-third  leaf-mould,  and  one-third  strong 
loam  ;  the  pots  to  be  well  drained,  and  the  plants  to  have  plenty  of  water.  Weak 
manure-water  promotes  the  formation  of  fine  heads  of  bloom  ;  cuttings  struck  in 
summer,  and  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  and  stopped  in  the  autumn,  will  flower  early 
the  next  season  ;  and  there  is  no  plant  more  certain  to  bloom  freely,  if  the  wood 
is  well  ripened  in  the  autumn.  For  bedding-plants,  the  shoots  containing  bloom- 
buds  may  be  taken  ofl",  and  struck  with  a  moist  bottom-heat,  and  then  bedded  out 
to  bloom  ;  they  manage  them  this  way  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  When  in  active 
growth,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  too  much  water. 

Green-Fly. — Alpha.  — To  fumigate  yoiir  small  pit  take  a  24  sized  pot, 
and  fit  within  it  a  piece  of  old  tile,  such  as  is  used  for  covering  smoke  flues,  or, 
better  still,  a  piece  of  iron  one  inch  thick  and  three  inches  over.  Get  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  strong  shfig  tobacco,  and  soak  it  in  a  strong  solution  of  saltpetre,  and 
when  quite  dry,  make  the  tile  or  iron  red-hot,  drop  it  into  the  pot,  place  the  tobacco 
on  it,  and  shut  the  pit  close,  so  that  none  of  the  smoke  can  escape.  Leave  it  so  all 
night,  and  in  the  morning  syringe  the  plants.  A  week  after  repeat  the  process  if 
it  appears  to  be  necessary,  and  you  will  be  free  of  fly  for  months  afterwards.  Two 
smokings  are  better  than  one,  because  there  is  usually  a  second  crop  of  fly  pro- 
duced by  such  as  escaped  the  first  smoking. 
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A    BEAUTIFUL    TOWN    GAEDEN. 

N"  the  Floeal  "Woeld  of  December,  1866,  a  plan  and 
description  of  the  elegant  garden  of  James  Crute,  Esq., 
of  Hollo  way,  were  presented  to  our  readers.  The  example 
now  to  be  considered  forms  what  may  be  termed  a  com- 
panion to  Mr.  Crate's,  though  in  a  quite  different  style, 
but  because  of  the  completeness  and  unity  of  the  scene  produced, 
and  the  similarly  limited  area  of  operations.  On  the  opposite  page 
is  a  representation,  admirably  drawn  by  Mr.  Damman,  yet  falling; 
far  short  of  the  beauty  of  the  reality,  of  the  garden  of  F,  T.  Hay,  Esq.,, 
New  Cross  Road,  near  London.  It  is  the  more  worthy  to  be- 
represented,  because  both  house  and  garden  are  like  thousands  of^ 
others  in  respect  of  situation  and  dimensions  in  the  suburbs  of 
London  and  all  great  towns,  a  substantial  villa  residence  with  smalls 
plot  of  ground  in  the  rear,  and  on  every  hand  a  contracted  prospect 
of  similarly  restricted  gardens  bounded  by  an  horizon  of  bricks.. 
"With  the  most  commonplace  site  and  materials,  Mr,  Hay  has  pro- 
duced a  charming  scene,  and  moreover  has  made  it  accessory  to  the 
residence,  in  a  quite  novel  and  pleasing  manner,  as  will  be  clearly 
understood,  we  hope,  by  a  brief  description.  But  before  describing; 
the  garden,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  that  in  the  rear  of  the  residence- 
there  are  a  few  glass  structures,  eminently  attractive  in  appearanej- 
and  ingenious  in  design.  One  of  these  is  a  small  conservatory^ 
opening  from  a  cosy  smoking-room.  The  guest  may  here  sit  beside 
the  fire  and  look  direct  into  a  covered  garden,  furnished  with 
camellias,  dracaenas,  and  other  noble  forms  of  vegetation,  AVhen 
the  length  of  the  conservatory  has  been  traversed,  we  turn  to  the 
left,  and  looh  down  into  the  midst  of  a  charming  fernery,  which  is 
constructed  at  a  lower  level  than  the  conservatory,  in  the  character 
somewhat  of  a  cave,  and  the  effect  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of  ferns 
and  lycopodiums  seen  from  above  is  at  once  novel  and  delight.^ul.  We 
are  so  accustomed  to  look  up,  and  while  suffering  pain  in  the  neck,, 
see  more  of  the  pots  than  the  plants,  that  to  look  down  into  a  dell 
all  mossy,  green,  and  dank,  overarched  with  the  fronds  of  Wood- 
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wardias,  and  carpeted  witli  knolls  of  scolopendrium  and  selaginella, 
affords  a  new  sensation.  AVhen  we  have  descended  the  short  staircase, 
the  spell  is  greater  than  before — the  ferns  surround  us  and  form  a 
green  chequered  roof  overhead,  and  the  splashing  of  water  contributes 
no  less  to  their  health  and  freshness  than  to  the  completeness  of  the 
delusion  that  we  have  found  our  way  at  last  to  a  fairy  grove,  such  as 
Egeria  herself  might  inhabit. 

"  The  mosses  of  thy  fountain  still  are  sprinkled 
"With  thine  Elysian  -vrater  drops  :  the  face 
*  Of  thy  cave-guarded  spring,  with  years  unwrinkled, 

Reflects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the  place, 
Whose  green,  wild  margin  now  no  more  erase 
Art's  works  ;  nor  must  the  delicate  waters  sleep, 

Prison'd  in  marble,  bubbling  from  the  base 
Of  the  cleft  statue ;  with  a  gentle  leap 
The  rill  runs  o'er,  and  round,  fern,  flowers,  and  ivy  creep." 

To  describe  the  construction  or  contents  of  these  interesting 
embellishments  of  the  residence  is  not  intended  now  ;  it  was  simply 
impossible  to  refrain  from  alluding  to  them,  because  they  are  not 
merely  receptacles  for  plants,  but  actual  extensions  of  the  chambers, 
gardens  under  glass,  eDJoyable  at  all  seasons  without  wetting  the 
feet  or  breathing  the  external  air,  and  contributing  in  great  measure 
to  the  enjoyment  of  life  within  doors,  without  any  of  the  usual 
vexations  such  as  damp  and  loss  of  light,  which  are  common  defects 
of  conservatories  immediately  connected  with  dwelling  rooms. 

And  again,  before  entering  the  garden,  we  must  call  attention  to 
a  plant-house,  for  it  is  in  part  represented  in  the  picture.  Origi- 
nally, the  windows  of  the  dining-room  commanded  a  rather  extensive 
view,  laterally,  of  the  adjoining  gardens  and  far-off  houses.  Mr.  Hay 
determined  to  improve  the  view  by  contracting  it,  and  the  result  is 
a  very  ingenious  arrangement.  To  furnish  the  reader  with  a  clear 
idea  (if  I  should  be  so  fortunate)  of  the  arrangement,  I  will  suppose 
the  windows  removed,  and  a  glass  partition  substituted,  so  as  to  make 
the  objectionable  view  still  more  extensive  and  objectionable.  Next, 
at  some  six  or  eight  feet  beyond  this  glass  partition,  construct  a  wall, 
which  shuts  out  the  view  altogether.  JN'ext,  place  on  the  summit  of 
this  wall  glass  lights  sloping  up  to  the  wall  of  the  house  above  the 
partition,  and  you  have  what  we  may  call  an  annexe,  or  miniature 
lean-to  plant-house.  To  prevent  mistakes  in  the  conception  of  the 
scheme,  let  us,  as  heretofore,  resort  to  a  few  printer's  lines. 

In  this  arrangement,  A  represents  the  interior  of  the  dining- 
room,  B  the  wall  of  the  house,  C  the  glass  partition  in  the  place  of 
windows,  D  the  lean-to  plant-house,  E  the  outside  wall  of  the  plant- 
house,  E  the  glass  roof  of  the  plant-house.  As  things  now  stand, 
the  dining-room  is,  of  course,  rather  dark,  for  the  only  light  which 
reaches  it  is  supplied  indirectly  from  E  through  C,  and  there  is  no 
view  of  the  garden  at  all.  But  there  is  just  something  remaining 
to  be  done.  In  the  centre  of  the  wall,  E,  make  a  large  oval  aper- 
ture ;  fix  this  with  glass,  make  of  it,  in  fact,  a  window  with  one 
sheet  of  glass,  then  furnish  the  plant-house  in  a  suitable  manner,  and 
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the  result  is  sucli  a  view  from  the  dining-room  as  Mr.  Damman  has 
endeavoured  to  reproduce  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers. 
jN'ow,  is  not  this  a  novel  affair  ?     I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  was  as 


much  surprised  as  delighted  with  it  when  I  first  saw  it,  because  the 
colouring  of  the  whole  scheme  is  as  rich  and  tasteful  as  its  con- 
figuration, as  I  hope  to  show  next  bv  a  short  description  of  the 
garden. 

As  the  plan  stands  on  the  page,  the  portion  of  the  garden  seen 
from  the  oval  window  is  the  lower  cross-piece,  which  is  marked 
out  in  three  distinct  compartments,  with  oval  bed  in  the  centre,  and 
in  the  other  two  compartments  circular  beds.  The  other  portion 
passes  up  in  the  rear  of  the  gardens  of  the  adjoining  houses.  At 
the  foot  of  the  page  is  a  section  of  what  may  properly  be  called  the 
promenade  garden.  The  section  will  show  that  the  garden,  length- 
wise, is  laid  in  three  levels,  rising  in  succession  from  the  window 
to  the  rear,  where  the  boundary  consists  of  a  border  of  trees  ;  and, 
fortunately,  beyond  this  is  a  church,  which  considerably  improves 
the  prospect. 

Mention  has  been  made  above  of  the  beauty  of  the  colouring  of 
this  scene  as  viewed  from  the  oval  window.  This  will  be  understood 
from  what  follows.  The  three  levels  of  turf  consist  of  Spergula 
pilifera,  the  smoothness  and  vivid  emerald  green  hue  of  which,  when 
well  kept,  surpasses  the  best  grass,  much  as  grass  in  good  condition 
surpasses  docks  and  daisies.  Here  is  a  case  as  rare  as  it  is  delight- 
ful, of  spergula  having  justice  done  it,  for  it  has  not  a  break,  a  worm- 
cast,  or  a  tuft  of  weeds  to  mar  its  uniformity  of  velvet  smoothness 
and  softness  ;  and  the  two  little  slopes  where  the  levels  change  afford 
agreeable  linos  across,  which — without  any  trickery,  for  there  is  none 
— add  considerably  to  the  apparent  dimensions  of  this  little  plot, 
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which,  the  scale  shows,  is  only  seventy-two  feet  in  length.  The 
principal  feature,  therefore,  is  the  central  lawn  of  bright  green 
spergula  in  three  levels,  on  each  level  a  centre  bed. 

Another  distinct  element  of  colour  is  afforded  by  the  walks, 
which,  instead  of  being  formed  of  gravel,  are  laid  with  Minton's  tiles, 
in  deep  red,  buff,  and  black.  Where  the  levels  change,  there  are 
shallow^  stone  steps.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  a  sharp, 
bright,  formal,  but  rich  and  pleasing  boundary,  most  appropriate  to 
the  general  plan,  indeed,  essential,  for  gravel  would  have  been  too 
commonplace  for  so  novel  a  scheme.  The  furniture  of  the  garden  is 
a  matter  of  less  importance,  except  that  it  should  be  said  some  noble 
yuccas,  placed  in  pairs  on  either  side  of  the  lawn,  add  to  its  distinctive 
features  and  appearance  of  finished  and  artistic  richness.  Por  the 
rest,  there  are  shrubs,  trees,  and  flowers  in  plenty ;  and  to  describe 
them  in  detail  would  be  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  town  gardening 
generally,  which  is  not  our  object  now.  The  main  features  may  have 
an  interest  for  many  of  our  readers,  and  we  trust  that  our  brief 
description  of  them  will  be  found  sufficient. 

The  other  portion  of  the  garden  is  occupied  with  beds  of  tulips 
and  other  florists'  flowers,  plantations  of  raspberries,  a  few  auricula 
frames,  a  small  pit  for  preserving  bedding-plants,  a  useful  green- 
house, and  some  other  things  of  minor  importance.  But  amongst 
the  minor  matters,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  one  of  the  borders 
is  a  nearly  complete  collection  of  sweet  herbs,  so  that,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  the  house  can  be  supplied  w4th  a  tuft  of  fresh  thyme  or  mar- 
joram, a  bunch  of  mint  or  parsley,  etc.,  etc.  In  how  few  small 
gardens  are  such  useful  things  attended  to  ;  yet  how  simple  a  matter 
to  have  always  close  at  hand  nearlj  everything  of  the  kind  com- 
monly in  use  ;  and  the  more  necessary,  because  the  want  of  such 
things  cannot  be  always  foreseen  greatly  in  advance.  We  do  not 
expect  for  a  long  time  to  meet  with  a  small  garden  which,  by  its 
distinct  and  peculiar  beauty,  shall  afford  us  so  much  pleasure  as 
we  have  derived  from  an  inspection  of  Mr.  Hay's.  S.  H. 


THE  HERB  GAEDEN. 


T  may  sometimes  strike  a  reader  of  horticultural  periodi- 
cals that  the  most  interesting  subjects  have  been  used 
up,  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  writers  but  to  repeat 
themselves,  or  take  up  useless  themes.  But  here  is  one 
on  which  almost  nothing  has  been  written.  Scarcely 
anywhere  amongst  books  on  gardening  shall  we  find  information  on 
those  useful  subjects,  mint,  parsley,  thyme,  sage,  and  the  rest  of  the 
things  that  may  be  collectively  termed  "  Kitchen  Herbs."  It  is 
the  rule  in  families  generally  to  purchase  these  things,  or  at  least 
some  of  them,  in  the  summer,  and  they  are  hung  up  in  bunches  to 
dry,  to  be  always  ready  for  use.  It  is,  however,  far  preferable  to 
have  in  the  garden,  and  near  at  hand,  a  little  of  everything  in  this 
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way,  so  tbat,  at  a  moment's  notice,  a  supply  may  be  obtained  for 
use  in  a  fresh  state. 

Tbe  montb  of  May  is  the  best  time  in  all  the  year  for  tbe  forma-^ 
tion  of  a  berb-garden.  For  all  tbe  woody  aromatic  plants  required 
for  flayouring  soups  and  meats,  sucb  as  tbyme,  sage,  etc.,  a  dry, 
sunny,  sandy  bank  is  tbe  best  situation  possible.  The  fragrance  and 
flavour  of  these  plants  are  much  enhanced  by  a  dry,  rather  poor 
soil,  and  full  exposure  to  air  and  sunshine.  A  bank  appropriated  to 
such  things  might  be  made  very  pretty,  for  all  these  plants  are  at 
least  sightly ;  some  iew  of  them,  as,  for  example,  lemon  thyme  and 
marjoram,  are  beautiful.  It  is  quite  proper  for  the  gardener  to  have 
a  plantation  of  these  useful  subjects,  in  order  to  supply  quantities^ 
when  required  for  drying,  or  for  the  preparation  of  any  cosmetics, 
or  other  purposes  ;  but  it  is  desirable  there  should  be  a  small,  and 
we  may  call  it  a  private,  plantation,  so  situated  that  the  ladies  of 
the  household  may  be  able  at  any  time,  without  difficulty,  to  obtain 
small  quantities  of  such  herbs  as  they  require.  Therefore  it  is  we 
recommend  the  formation  of  a  bank,  in  a  sunny  spot,  to  be  planted 
with  all  such  herbs  as  will  thrive  on  it,  and  to  be  made  as  ornamental 
as  possible ;  to  which  end  may  be  added  a  few  Provence  Eoses  for 
the  scent-jar,  a  few  common  Major  Tropa?olum  (vulgo  Nasturtium) 
for  pickling,  a  Sweet  Bay  for  flavouring  custards,  one  or  two  trees 
of  Yariegated  Eue,  which  is  just  as  good  as  green  rue  for  medicinal 
purposes,  and  Calycantlms  floridus,  for  its  spicy  flavour;  with  what- 
ever else  may  be  deemed  suitable  for  the  situation.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  all  the  aromatic  herbs  in  common  use  will 
not  thrive  alike  on  a  dry,  sunny,  sandy  bank.  Some  require  a  deep, 
moist,  rich  soil,  and  of  this  class  parsley  and  mint  are  notable  exam- 
ples. Places  for  such  as  these  should  be  found  independent  of  the 
supplies  the  gardener  may  be  able  to  furnish,  for  they  may  be 
wanted  when  there  is  no  one  at  hand  to  obtain  them,  and  the 
kitchen-garden  may  be  too  far  away  for  a  journey  in  wet  weather. 
I  cannot,  of  course,  predicate  the  wants  of  every  household ;  but, 
having  found  it  greatly  to  conduce  to  domestic  comfort  to  have 
herbs  of  all  kinds  scattered  about  the  pleasure-garden,  though  we 
have  a  complete  and  rather  large  collection  of  them  all  in  their 
proper  place,  I  propose  these  plans  for  the  good  of  others ;  and  I 
have  only  to  beg  of  each  reader  to  accept,  modify,  or  reject,  as  a  con- 
sideration of  individual  circumstances  may  render  advisable. 

ANGELICA  {Ar dicing elicci  officinalis). — A  coarse-looking  plant  of 
the  Umbelliferous  order.  It  grows  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  requires 
a  deep  loamy  soil  and  a  damp  situation — suitable,  in  fact,  to  plant 
out  beside  a  lake  or  river.  The  stalks  have  a  warm  aromatic  flavour ; 
when  candied  with  sugar,  it  is  considered  scarcely  inferior  to  ginger 
as  a  carminative  and  stomachic  stimulant.  The  root  may  be  pre- 
pared in  imitation  of  preserved  or  pickled  ginger.  In  the  north  of 
Europe  it  is  much  used,  and  is  believed  to  have  the  property  of 
prolonging  life.  Angelica  may  be  raised  from  seed,  but  it  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  If  seed  is  not  obtainable,  secure  a  plant, 
suffer  it  to  seed,  and  sow  the  seeds  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  fall,  and 
a  fine  stock  of  plants  will  be  the  result.     The  plants  usually  die 
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after  their  seeds  are  ripe ;  but,  if  it  is  desired  to  keep  them  for 
several  years,  the  flower-stems  must  be  pinched  out  as  soon  as  they 
are  visible  in  spring. 

Anise  {Pimpinella  anisuni). — A  half-hardy  annual,  used  for 
garnishing  or  seasoning.  Sow  on  the  sunniest  part  of  the  border, 
in  the  first  week  of  May,  where  it  is  to  remain.  The  plants  should 
be  thinned,  when  up,  to  six  inches  apart.  If  seeds  are  wanted,  it  is 
best  to  purchase  them,  as  the}^  seldom  ripen  properly  in  this 
country. 

Balm  {Melissa  officinalis). — This  is  a  general  favourite  in  the 
country,  for  its  grateful  lemon-like  odour,  and  the  refreshing  drink 
which  is  prepared  from  it  for  the  sick.  It  is  a  coarse-looking  plant, 
growing  two  or  three  feet  high.  It  will  grow  in  any  soil,  but  best 
in  poor  clayey  stufi".  Seed  may  be  sown  in  April  or  May,  but  a 
quicker  method  is  to  obtain  plants  and  part  them.  If  required  in 
any  quantity  the  plauts  should  be  divided  in  September,  and  the 
pieces  planted  two  feet  apart. 

Basil. — Sweet  Basil  is  Ocijmum  hasilicum.  Bush  Basil  is  O. 
minimum.  Both  are  tender  plants  requiring  to  be  raised 
annually  from  seeds.  To  secure  early  supplies,  the  seeds  should  be 
sown  on  a  hot-bed  in  March,  and  the  plants  should  have  the  care 
usually  bestowed  on  tender  annuals,  and  be  planted  out  at  the  end 
of  May,  on  light  rich  soil.  If  there  are  no  conveniences  for  raising 
plants  under  glass,  sow  the  first  week  in  May  on  a  sunny  bank,  and 
the  plants  will  appear  in  the  early  part  of  June.  Basil  is  used  in 
soups  and  salads,  and  some  prefer  it  to  flavour  peas,  instead  of  mint. 
If  strong  plants  are  put  out  at  the  end  of  May,  seed  may  be  obtained 
in  September,  but  seed  imported  from  Italy  is  far  better  than  can  be 
ripened  in  England. 

Borage  {Borago  officinalis'). — A  rough-leaved  rustic  annual,  pro- 
ducing the  most  lovely  blue  flowers.  Sow  in  March,  April,  May, 
June,  and  September,  to  have  a  succession.  The  young  tops  have 
the  flavour  of  cucumber,  and  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  "  cool 
tankard."  In  case  of  a  scarcity  of  summer  vegetables,  the  young 
leaves  may  be  cooked  as  spinach.  Bees  are  very  fond  of  the  flowers, 
and  a  rough  piece  of  ground,  not  wanted  for  any  particular  purpose, 
might  be  sown  all  over  with  borage,  both  for  the  bees  and  to  give  a 
cheerful  air  to  what  might  otherwise  be  quite  a  waste. 

Bu GLOSS  (AncJmsa  officinalis). — This  is  a  rather  coarse  plant, 
with  blue  flowers  in  clusters  at  the  summit.  The  poorer  the  soil, 
the  neater  the  growth  and  the  longer  it  lasts.  If  sown  now,  on  a 
sunny  bank,  it  may  be  reckoned  to  last  two  years,  and  then  will 
probably  die,  and  leave  behind  it  a  great  progeny  of  plants  from 
seeds  self  sown.  AVhen  it  grows  in  sheer  rubbish  or  between  the 
bricks  of  an  old  wall  it  lasts  many  years,  but  in  rich  soil  it  becomes 
an  annual.  It  has  much  the  same  properties  as  borage,  and  was 
anciently  esteemed  as  a  cordial.  It  is  quite  a  question  to  me  if  of 
any  use  at  all,  but  though  a  rustic  plant,  it  is  pretty. 

Burnet  {Poterium  sangiiisorla) . — A  pretty  plant,  requiring  a 
very  sunny  poor  dry  soil,  doing  well  on  sand,  chalk,  or  bricklayers' 
rubbish.     Sow  the  seed  in  March,  April,  and  May,  or  multiply  by 
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division  of  roots,  or  by  slips.  Sometimes  the  seed  will  remain  in  the 
ground  a  year  before  germinating.  It  is  used  in  cool  tankards, 
soups,  and  salads,  and  in  my  opinion  spoils  them  all  by  its  bitterness, 
but  "every  one  to  his  taste." 

Chervil  (Chcerophyllum  sativum). — Also  known  as  Sweet 
Cicely.  A  hardy  annual,  requiring  a  dry,  sandy,  or  chalky  soil 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Sow  in  March,  April,  May,  and  August, 
the  last  sowing  being  left  to  stand  the  winter.  It  is  used  for  soups, 
salads,  and  for  garnishing 

Chives  (Allium  schoenaprasum). — This  is  a  valuable  salad  herb,  as 
it  gives  to  a  salad  the  piquancy  and  pungency  of  the  onion,  in  a  subdued 
form,  and  is  unaccompanied  by  those  properties  which  render  onions  so 
objectionable ;  wherever  salads  are  in  request  chives  should  be  handy. 
Plant  a  few  small  tufts  and  leave  them  alone  one  whole  season,  after 
which  cut  the  tops  as  required,  but  do  not  injure  the  roots.  Any 
soil  will  suit  them,  but  a  sunny  position  is  essential.  If  used  in  place 
of  onions  for  soups,  divide  the  patches  in  March,  and  plant  them  out 
in  patches  of  a  dozen  each,  a  foot  apart  every  way,  in  good  soil. 
Take  up  the  roots  in  November,  dry  them  in  a  shed  or  kitchen,  and 
store  away  for  use.  As  a  rule  onions  are  to  be  preferred  for  winter 
soups,  but  for  almost  any  summer  dish  requiring  an  onion  flavour, 
chives  are  invaluable. 

Clary  (Salvia  sclarea). — An  annual  plant,  the  seed  of  which  may 
be  sown  in  April  and  May  on  a  dry  sunny,  sandy  bank.  Half  a 
dozen  plants  will  suflBce  for  any  family.  It  is  said  to  be  used  in  soups, 
sauces,  and  in  flavouring  wines  for  the  sick,  but  I  know  nothing  of 
any  of  its  uses. 

Dill  (Anethum  graveolens). — This  is  grown  in  quantities  in  some 
gardens,  for  the  preparation  of  "  dill  water  "  ;  in  others  it  is  kept 
merely  for  flavouring  soups  and  sauces,  and  for  pickling.  A  dry, 
poor  soil  suits  it,  but  it  will  grow  in  any  rather  light  soil.  The 
seed  must  be  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  and  it  is  best 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  for,  if  left  till  spring,  it  may  fail  to  germinate. 
When  grown  in  quantity,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  rows,  a  foot 
apart,  and  as  they  advance  they  must  be  thinned  with  the  hoe  to 
nine  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  As  the  umbels  are  valued  as  much 
as  the  leaves,  the  plant  must  be  encouraged  to  flower.  If  the  seeds 
are  allowed  to  scatter  themselves,  a  quantity  of  self-sown  plants  will 
appear  the  next  spring,  and  these  are  sure  to  thrive,  and  furnish 
umbels  in  July  and  August. 

Fennel  (Anethum  fceniculum) . — Sow  in  April  and  May  ;  better 
still,  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe  in  the  autumn.  The  early  spring  or 
late  autumn  are  the  best  times  to  plant.  If  a  quantity  are  required, 
sow  on  a  bed  of  light  soil  in  autumn,  in  drills  six  inches  apart.  The 
next  spring,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow,  transplant  them  a  foot 
apart.  It  may  be  propagated  by  pieces  of  the  root.  If  allowed  to 
ripen  seed,  it  does  not  last  more  than  three  or  four  years  ;  there- 
fore, where  only  a  few  plants  are  grown  for  occasional  use,  it  is 
advisable  to  cut  out  the  flower-stalks  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  rise 
in  spring.  As  in  some  families  this  is  much  used  to  flavour  sauces 
for  fish,  it  is  worth  making  a  bed  expressly  for  it.     This  should  con- 
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sist  of  two  or  three  loads  of  bricklayers'  rubbish,  in  the  form  of  a 
low  mound,  with  a  thin  skin  of  any  kind  of  loam  on  the  top.  It 
will,  however,  grow  in  any  soil  or  situation,  and  is  especially  fond  of 
chalk. 

HoEEHOxriTD  {Marrulium  vulgar e). — It  is  best  to  obtain  a  root 
and  propagate  by  slips,  in  a  shady  place ;  but  seeds  may  be  sown 
at  any  time.  The  best  place  for  it  is  a  dry  sandy  bank.  It  is  a 
hardy  herbaceous  plant,  much  valued,  when  candied,  for  coughs  and 
colds. 

Hyssop  (Hyssopus  officinalis). — A  very  beautiful  plant,  admi- 
rably adapted  to  adorn  the  dry,  sunny,  sandy  bank.  The  ezoh  ot 
the  Hebrew  writers  has  been  the  subject  of  almost  endless  contro- 
versy ;  in  some  of  the  texts  it  is  probable  that  marjoram  is  intended. 
In  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  Dr.  Royle  says  that  certainly 
the  caper  plant  is  sometimes  meant.  Our  hyssop  of  the  herb  garden 
is  a  member  of  the  Lipwort  family,  which  is  rich  in  aromatic  plants, 
and  is  common  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  Sow  in  March, 
April,  and  May ;  or,  better  still,  divide  the  plants  any  time  in 
spring  or  September.  They  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  put 
under  hand-lights  all  the  summer.  As  the  hyssop  is  a  beautiful 
plant,  I  shall  give  the  names  of  six  kinds  worth  growing,  all  of 
which  are  aromatic  : — H.  discolor,  blue  and  white  ilowers  ;  fi.  o^ci- 
nalis,  blue  flowers  ;  there  is  a  variety  called  rubra,  with  red  flowers, 
and  another  called  'variegata,  with  variegated  leaves.  JS.  sej>tem- 
crenatus  and  H.  septemjldus  are  worth  having. 

Layendee  {Lavendula  spica). — This  well-known  garden  favourite 
thrives  best  in  a  sunny,  open  spot,  on  a  sandy  soil,  but  will  live 
almost  anywhere,  even  in  a  sooty  garden  in  the  midst  of  houses. 
Cuttings  of  ripe  wood  planted  firm  in  October  will  grow  freely  the 
next  spring.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots  soon  form  roots  under  hand- 
lights  in  spring  and  summer.  "When  grown  in  quantity,  the  best 
way  to  propagate  lavender  is  to  cut  a  lot  of  ripe  shoots  their  full 
length  late  in  autumn,  and  leave  them  laying  in  heaps  on  the  ground, 
exposed  to  all  weathers  till  February,  and  then  to  insert  them  three 
or  four  inches  deep  in  sandy  loam,  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  and  four 
inches  asunder  in  the  rows.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  transplant 
them  all,  or  thin  them,  leaving  part  to  remain.  Gather  lavender 
when  the  flowers  are  beginning  to  expand ;  it  is  then  most  rich  in 
its  aromatic  fragrance. 

Maejoeam. — The  summer  marjoram  is  an  annual  {Origanum 
major  ana)  ;  the  winter  marjoram  is  a  perennial  (0.  lieracleoticum) ; 
common,  or  pot  marjoram,  is  a  perennial  (0.  onites).  All  the  sorts 
may  be  grown  from  seeds  sown  from  February  to  J  une ;  the  winter 
and  common  marjorams  may  be  raised  from  slips  or  divisions  of  the 
roots  in  spring  and  autumn.  The  soil  should  be  light  and  dry,  but 
good,  such  as  would  grow  a  cabbage  or  a  lettuce.  When  grown  in 
quantity,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  drills  six  inches  apart,  and  the 
plants  be  thinned  to  six  inches  apart,  when  large  enough  for  the 
hoe.  The  perennial  sorts  should  be  planted  out  in  autumn,  a  foot 
apart  every  way.  A  plantation  lasts  several  years,  if  every  autumn 
the  dead  shoots  are  cut  away,   the  soil  between  them   carefully 
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pricked  over  with  a  small  fork,  and  a  little  fine  earth  is  scattered 
amongst  them.  Gather,  for  drying,  when  the  flowers  are  just  be- 
ginning to  open. 

Spear  Mint  {Menilm  viridis.) — This  invaluable  herb  loves  ^a- 
damp,  rich  soil,  and  should  always  be  propagated  by  dividing  the 
old  plants,  or  by  pieces  of  the  roots.  In  every  garden  a  plantation, 
however  small,  should  be  made  every  year,  either  in  spring  or 
autumn,  and  should  be  allowed  to  become  strong  before  being 
gathered  from.  I  grow  a  row  alwaj's  on  the  same  ground  with  the- 
peas,  to  be  handy  to  put  into  the  basket  with  them  ;  and  to  secure 
early  supplies  in  spring,  have  a  few  roots  on  a  warm  sloping  border, 
raised  above  the  general  level.  Por  winter  use  it  can  be  forced 
without  any  trouble,  and  the  simplest  way  is  to  take  up  some  strong 
roots  that  have  not  been  gathered  from  all  the  summer,  and  pot 
them  or  put  them  in  shallow  pans,  or  boxes,  in  rich  soil.  This 
should  be  done  at  the  end  of  September,  and  the  pots  or  boxes 
should  be  left  out  of  doors  fully  exposed  to  the  weather.  Do  not 
cut  down  the  green  shoots ;  leave  them  for  the  frost  to  destroy. 
When  the  frost  has  cleared  away  the  tops,  put  the  pans  or  pots  in  a 
frame,  and  after  a  week  or  two  transfer  one  of  them  to  a  warm 
greenhouse  or  forcing  pit,  and  in  three  or  four  weeks  the  new  growth 
will  appear.  Continue  to  introduce  other  batches  as  required, 
preferring  always  to  force  slowly  than  rapidly.  If  six  weeks  can  be 
allowed  the  shoots  Avill  be  fatter,  and  the  flavour  richer  than  if  forced 
in  less  time.  If  possible,  leave  a  few  pots  full  of  roots  in  the  pit  or 
frame,  as  these  will  give  shoots  a  full  fortnight  or  three  weeks  earlier 
than  mint  can  be  gathered  from  the  open  ground.  Water  may  be 
given  freely  to  mint  when  forced,  and  it  should  be  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible. 

Maeigold  {Calendula  oficinalis). — A  showy  annual,  which 
should  be  grown  on  a  dry,  sunny  bank,  as  although  it  will  grow 
anywhere,  it  is  never  well  flavoured  when  grown  in  rich,  damp  soil. 
Sow  the  seed  where  the  plants  are  to  remain ;  if  in  a  piece,  thin 
them  to  a  foot  apart.  The  thinnings  may  be  transplanted  if  the 
seed-bed  is  not  large  enough  for  the  supply  of  flowers  required ;  the 
single  dark-coloured  flowers  are  the  best  for  flavour.  Gather  the 
flowers  when  fully  expanded,  and  dry  quickly,  and  store  away  in 
paper-bags  in  a  dry  place. 

PuESLANE. — Fortulacca  oleracea  is  the  green  purslane ;  P.  sativa 
is  the  golden  purslane.  Sow  in  pans  filled  with  sandy  soil,  in  a 
warm  greenhouse,  or  on  a  hot-bed  in  March,  and  plant  out  from  those 
pans  in  May.  Give  scarcely  any  water  at  any  time.  Sow  in  the 
open  ground  during  April,  May,  and  June ;  if  in  quantity,  the  drills 
should  be  six  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  to  be  thinned  to  six  inches. 
A  dry,  sandy  bank  is  the  proper  place  for  them,  and  the  hotter  the 
better, 

EosEMAET  (Bosmarmus  officinalis). — There  are  varieties  with 
golden-striped  and  silver-striped  leaves.  The  soil  cannot  be  too  poor 
and  dry  for  this  useful  shrub,  which,  when  growing  on  a  wall  from 
self-sown  seeds,  is  longer  lived  than  when  growing  in  a  garden 
border.     The  hot  sandy  bank  will,  at  all  events,  be  a  good  place  for 
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it.  It  may  be  propagated  from  seed  sown  in  March,  April,  and 
May,  or  from  cuttings  in  spring  ;  or,  better  still,  by  taking  off  rooted 
pieces,  and  planting  them  and  covering  them  with  hand-lights  for  a 
week  or  two,  to  assist  their  establishment.  The  plant  may  also  be 
layered  in  summer — a  process  which  consists  in  bending  down  a 
branch  to  the  earth,  and  fixing  it  with  a  peg  or  stone,  and  covering 
the  part  which  touches  the  earth  with  a  little  fine  soil.  If  the 
branch  is  slightly  cut  or  snapped  without  breaking  it  through  at  the 
part  where  it  is  required  to  root,  the  process  is  hastened,  but  roots 
are  sure  to  be  formed  if  this  preliminary  is  neglected.  When  planted 
in  quantity,  a  distance  of  ten  inches  apart  every  way  must  be 
allowed.  Most  of  the  preparations  for  promoting  the  growth  of  the 
hair  consist  chiefly  of  infusions  of  rosemary. 

Rue  {Uuta  cjraveolens) . — The  "  Herb  of  Grrace"  thrives  well  on 
the  top  of  a  wall,  or  on  a  heap  of  brick  rubbish,  or  on  a  bank  of 
chalky  or  sandy  soil.  The  best  way  to  propagate  it  is  by  cuttings  of 
young  shoots  in  May  or  June,  put  under  hand-lights,  but  firm  hard 
shoots  may  be  planted  in  October,  and  they  will  make  good  plants 
the  next  season.  Seed  is  a  tedious  method,  but  it  may  be  adopted, 
and  the  best  time  to  sow  it  is  April  or  May.  When  grown  in 
quantity,  plant  a  foot  apart.  The  variegated-leaved  rue  is  a  beau- 
tiful shrub  for  a  rockery  or  wall.  The  only  uses  I  know  for  rue  are 
as  a  stomachic  and  to  provoke  appetite,  and  also  to  destroy  worms 
in  the  intestines.  Por  both  of  these  purposes  it  is  steeped  in  gin, 
and  the  gin  is  taken  as  a  medicine.     It  is  certainly  effectual. 

Sage  {Salvia  officinalis). — The  roast  goose  of  Old  England  is 
scarcely  less  important  than  the  roast  beef;  and  so  sage  is  scarcely 
less  to  be  desired  than  horseradish.  This  ])lant  requires  a  good  soil, 
and  an  open,  sunny  position  ;  shelter  is  desirable,  for  in  hard  winters 
sage  is,  in  exposed  situations,  very  much  cut  up.  Cuttings  may  be 
made,  in  the  month  of  April,  of  the  hard  wood  of  last  year's  growth, 
and  these  should  be  planted  in  a  shady  place,  and  have  water  when 
the  weather  is  dry.  It  is  better,  however,  to  wait  till  the  early  part 
of  June,  and  then  take  cuttings  of  the  new  wood,  selecting  the 
strongest  shoots  on  the  outsides  of  the  old  plants.  Eemove  the 
leaves  from  the  shoots,  except  the  last  half  dozen  at  the  top,  and 
insert  the  cuttings  deep  in  newly-dug  ground,  in  a  shady  place,  six 
inches  apart  each  way.  Give  them  a  sprinkle  of  water  every  morn- 
ing, to  keep  the  tops  fresh  and  make  the  soil  moderately  moist.  Of 
course,  this  need  not  be  done  during  wet  weather.  Let  "them  remain 
till  the  March  following,  and  then  transplant  them  to  an  open,  sunny 
spot,  one  foot  apart.  Seed  may  be  sown  in  April  and  May,  in  a  bed 
of  light  soil,  in  drills  six  inches  apart.  As  soon  as  large  enough  to 
draw,  the  rows  may  be  continually  thinned,  and  the  thinnings  may 
be  planted  out,  in  showery  weather,  six  inches  apart,  to  gain  strength 
for  planting  out  for  use.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  destroy  plantations 
of  sage  after  four  or  five  years'  use,  and  begin  again  with  young 
plants,  as  they  are  apt  to  become  stumpy,  and  many  of  them  die  in 
the  centre.  They  may  be  made  to  last  any  length  of  time,  however, 
if  great  care  is  taken  to  prune  them  carefully  in  the  summer,  and 
from  the  prunings  to  strip  the  leaves  for  drying,  instead  of  hacking 
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the  pl.'ints  about  in  an  indiscriminate  manner.  Another  aid  to  their 
longevity  is  a  dressing  of  the  soil  between  them  with  a  coat  of  rotten 
hot-bed  manure  in  February  or  March.  The'^flavour  of  sage  is  so 
ao'reeable  to  some  persons,  that  they  put  a  leaf  in  the  tea-pot  to 
flavour  the  tea,  and  '*  they  say"  that  tea  so  flavoured  is  a  fine  re- 
fresher for  a  weak  stomach. 

Thyme. — Thymus  vulgaris  is  the  common  pot-herb  thyme.  It 
grows  best  in  a  sunny  situation,  on  stony  or  sandy  soil,  but  it  may 
be  grown  in  rich  garden  soil ;  in  which  case  it  is  rather  tender  in 
winter.  When  growing  amongst  stones,  or  on  walls,  the  severest 
frost  does  not  harm  it.  Thyme  may  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  in 
fine  earth  in  April  or  May,  and  will  require  to  be  thinned  as  the 
plants  spread.  It  is  far  better,  however,  to  divide  the  plants  into 
little  pieces,  each  with  a  ie^^  roots,  in  March  or  April,  or,  indeed, 
any  time  through  the  summer,  if  shading  and  watering  are  resorted 
to,  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  may  not  destroy  them.  It  is  an  ex- 
haustive plant ;  therefore,  after  having  stood  some  years  in  one  spot, 
a  fresh  plantation  should  be  made,  and  the  old  ones  should  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  ground  deeply  dug  and  manured.  Cut  the  tops  for 
drying  when  the  flowers  begin  to  expand. 

Lemon  Thyme  is  a  lemon-scented  variety  of  wild  thyme  {Thymus 
serpyllum).  It  does  not  come  true  from  seeds,  therefore  must  be 
increased  by  parting  the  roots  or  by  slips.  A  sandy  soil  is  required 
for  this ;  it  thrives  well  in  peat,  but  not  in  chalk,  and  in  ordinary 
garden  soil  grows  luxuriantly,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of 
box  for  edgings,  and  is  better  than  box  for  green  embroidery.  The 
common  wild  thyme  {T.  serpyllwn)  of  the  heaths  is  as  good  as  any 
garden  thyme  for  flavouring  soups,  forcemeat,  etc.,  therefore  those 
who  live  in  places  where  it  grows  in  plenty  may  replenish  their 
kitchen  stores  from  nature's  great  herb-garden.  The  following  are 
worth  a  place  on  a  bank  or  rockery  amongst  Alpine  plants  : — T. 
corsicus,  a  little  green-leaved  annual,  which  comes  up  every  year 
from  self-sown  seeds  ;  deliciously  fragrant  when  in  flower.  T.  ser- 
pyllum  lanuginosum^  a  woolly-leaved  variety  of  wild  thyme,  which 
makes  a  pretty  patch  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  requiring  scarcely  any  soil. 
T.  vulgaris  variegatus^  with  variegated  leaves,  makes  a  pretty  tuft 
on  a  bank,  and  is  almost  good  enough  for  an  edging  in  the  flower- 
garden.  T.  azureus,  a  delicate  little  rock  plant,  with  minute 
purplish-blue  flowers.  Every  known  species  and  variety  of  Thymus 
is  worth  growing,  and  all  are  pleasantly  fragrant  except  T.  azoricus, 
which  might  be  called  a  stinking  thyme. 

"Wormwood  {Artemisia  vulgaris). — The  common  wormwood  will 
grow  anywhere,  even  in  a  shady  border,  where  few  other  things  will 
live,  but,  when  required  for  a  medicinal  purpose,  should  be  grown  in 
the  full  sun.  It  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  of  coarse,  but  not 
repulsive  appearance.  As  it  spreads  fast,  it  is  apt  to  become  a 
troublesome  weed,  and  it  is  therefore ,  not  advisable  to  plant  it  in 
any  place  where  a  neat  appearance  is  a  matter  of  importance.  Eor 
medicinal  purposes,  it  should  be  gathered  in  June,  when  in  flower, 
it  is  a  fine  tonic  bitter.  Several  very  beautiful  species  of  Artemisia 
are  in  cultivation  in  gardens.     The  variegated  variety  of  A.  vulgaris 
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is  a  charmiog  plant  in  spring,  but  becomes  coarse  in  summer.  A. 
argentea  forms  an  elegant  silvery  bush ;  it  is  not  quite  hardy.  The 
southernwood  is  A.  abrotanum,  a  plant  which  will  grow  almost  any- 
where, but  is  at  home  on  a  raised  bank. 

Tabragon  (A .  dracimcidus) . — A  favourite  plant  of  the  country 
garden,  in  some  households  prized  for  the  preparation  of  tarragon 
vinegar,  and  it  is  much  used,  also,  to  flavour  sauces.  It  gives  an 
aromatic  warmth  to  a  salad.  The  soil  for  this  plant  should  be  poor 
and  the  position  sunny.  It  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  easily  pro- 
pagated by  parting  the  roots.  The  tarragon  plantation  must  be 
planted  in  the  spring,  the  roots  one  foot  apart ;  but  where  fresh 
leaves  are  required  in  winter  and  spring,  plants  that  have  not  been 
cut  from  should  be  taken  up  in  October  and  November,  and  be 
divided  and  planted  in  frames.  In  warm,  sheltered  gardens,  a  few 
plants  on  a  dry  border,  facing  south,  may  be  pretty  well  depended 
on  to  supply  fresh  leaves  all  the  winter.  The  flower-stems  should 
be  cut  close  over  as  they  rise,  unless  seed  be  wanted.  Those  who 
like  the  flavour  of  tarragon  should  dry  a  little  in  summer  for  winter 
use,  as  the  dried  leaves  have  nearly  as  good  a  flavour  as  those 
freshly  gathered.  S.  H. 


PLANTING  EOSES  OUT  OF  POTS. 

BY   W.    r.    PEIOE,    ESQ. 

[0  true  enthusiast  in  floral  enterprise  is  ever  weary  of 
discussing  questions  connected  with  the  rose,  particularly 
under  the  phase  of  new  and  untried  varieties.  There 
is  always  a  hope  of  some  closer  approximation  to  ideal 
perfection  than  that  already  possessed,  which  leads  us 
to  anticipate,  anxiously  as  well  as  curiously,  the  productions  in  store 
for  us,  through  the  skill  of  foreign  and  English  raisers,  year  after 
year.  We  eagerly  desire  to  put  all  such  to  the  test  of  experiment  at 
once ;  and  the  only  way  of  doing  so,  as  regards  the  novelties  of  the 
season,  is  by  means  of  plants,  turned  out  of  pots  into  prepared 
situations  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit.  By  the  time  this 
number  is  in  the  hands  of  the  readers  of  the  Eloeal  "Woeld,  a 
suitable  period  will  have  arrived  for  the  operation,  and  the  first  step 
towards  its  successful  result  will  be  a  careful  and  well-considered 
preparation  of  the  soil  in  such,  -oositions  as  the  plants  are  destined  to 
occupy.  There  is  no  better  composition,  where  the  soil  is  not 
exceptionally  appropriate  for  the  growth  of  roses,  than  the  following 
admixture :  of  chopped  sods  from  a  clayey  pasture,  one  part ;  of 
soft  silky  loam,  another ;  of  rich  manure  (preferably  that  of  the 
domestic  pig),  another  ;  of  the  scrapings  of  the  fowl-house  a  third 
part;  the  like  quantity  of  nodules  of  charcoal,  about  the  size  of  a 
nut,  and  also  of  broken  bones.  Let  this  compost  be  filled  into  a  hole 
about  three  feet  in  width,  and  in  depth  two  feet.     The  plant  is  to 
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be  placed  in  the  centre  of  this  artificial  soil,  the  roots  immediately 
surrotindedhy  fine  pure  loam,  and  made  firm  in  that  position.  As  the 
roots  become  established  in  this,  they  will  push  forth  vigorously  in 
search  of  nourishment  into  the  surrounding  soil,  and  speedily  send 
forth  a  development  above  satisfactory  to  the  eyes  of  the  gratified 
cultivator. 

The  first  point  to  be  recollected  in  transferring  roses  from  the 
confinement  of  a  pot  to  the  more  congenial  expanse  of  the  soil,  is 
that  the  roots  are  young  and  tender,  easily  broken,  and  without  the 
toughness  necessary  to  render  them  able  to  encounter  stifi"  soil ; 
indeed,  many  cultivators  grow  their  young  roses  only  in  peat,  hence 
the  necessity  of  great  care  in  dealing  with  the  younglings  when 
planting  them  out,  and  also  of  adapting  a  portion  of  soft  encourag- 
ing stuff  about  them  wherever  turned  out,  whether  into  special  beds, 
or  in  separate  situations  in  the  mixed  border.  Once  established  in 
such  soil,  however,  as  is  here  recommended,  and  success  is  certain; 
a  fair  amount  of  bloom  may  be  expected  in  August,  perhaps  even  in 
July.  The  next  point  to  be  attended  to  is  a  liberal  mulching  of 
manure,  and,  if  possible,  a  partial  and  temporary  shading,  when  the 
plants  are  committed  to  the  earth,  with  attention  to  frequent 
"douches,"  in  the  absence  of  genial  rains.  Eoses  are  "thirsty 
souls,"  and  must  have  frequent  libations  of  something  even  stronger 
than  water  to  develope  to  the  uttermost  their  glowing  charms.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  pot  roses  on  the  manetti  stock  are  never  sunk 
in  the  pot  so  deeply  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  "  ?for/j,"  that  is,  the 
junction  of  rose  and  stock,  is  rarely  covered,  owing  to  want  of 
sufficient  space  in  the  pot  itself.  This  must  be  carefully  rectified  at 
the  time  of  planting  out,  or  ruin  to  the  plant  will  follow.  On  the 
contrary,  roses  upon  briers,  or  upon  their  own  roots,  ought  never 
to  be  planted  below  the  collar.  In  other  words,  they  should  not  be 
put  deeper  in  the  soil  than  they  are  already  in  the  pots. 

Planting  from  pots  is  also  the  proper  method  of  filling  up  blanks 
caused  by  the  devastations  of  winter,  now  that  full-grown  roses  are 
potted  up  in  good  sized  pots  in  the  autumn,  sometimes  for  forcing 
purposes,  sometimes  for  supplying  gaps  in  the  rosary  or  borders. 
Indeed,  forced  plants,  after  going  out  of  bloom,  may  be  used  in  this 
manner  after  having  been  cut  back  and  hardened  off  out  of  doors  for  a 
short  time.  Plants  so  treated  often  produce  a  fine  autumnal  bloom. 
Of  the  novelties  proper,  which  can  only  be  obtained  in  the  form  of 
pot  plants,  the  following  appear  to  have  been  most  generally 
selected  by  our  English  distributors  as  fertile  in  promise.  I  have 
added  the  pronunciation  in  equivalent  English  sounds,  as  nearly  as 
possible  corresponding  to  the  Erench,  as  likely  to  be  useful  to  a 
certain  section  of  the  gardening  public : — 


PEONUXCIATION. 


HUe  Morel A-lee  Mor-rell     .... 

Baron  Saussman Bar-rong  House-man   .     . 

Buchesse  d'Aoste Doo-cliess  dar  Oste       .     . 

Francois  Fontaine Frong-soaw  Fon-tain  .     . 

Madame  Marie  Cirodde    .     .     .  Mad-dame  Mar-ree  Ser-rode 

Merveille  d'Anjou    .....  Mare-vay-ye  dong-jou 


Liabaud. 
Leveque. 
Margottin. 
C.  Foutuine. 
C.  Yerdier. 
Touvais. 
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NAME.  PRONCNCIATIOy,  RAISER. 

Pitord Pee-tor Lacharme. 

Prince  Sumhert  (query  good  ?)  .  Prangse  Hoom-bare     ....  Margottin. 

Souvenir  de  Francois  Ponsard    .  Soov-neer  deh  Frong-soawPong-  Touvais,  or 

sar Liabaud. 

yicomtesse  de  Vezins     ....  Vee-com-tesse  deh  Vay-zang      .  Gautreau. 

Jean  Brosse Jang  Bross Ducher. 

Baronne  de  Rothschild      .     .     .  Bar-roa  deh  Rot-scbeeld  .     .     .  Pernet. 

(This  rose  in  full  is  Madame  la  Baronne  Adolpbe  de  Rothschild,  or 
Baroness;  the  "  Baron"  was  introduced  a  few  years  back.  It  is  a  pity  our 
English  growers  do  not  unite  to  anglicise  all  French  names,  where  possible, 
when  they  come  into  our  lists.) 

Peine  de  Portugal Rain  deh  Port-oo-gale  ....     Guillot  fils. 

La  France Lab  Frongse Guillot  fils. 

Madame  Bolland Mad-ame  RoUand Moreau. 

Alice  Dureau Ah-lees  Doo-ro Yigneron. 

Charles  Turner |  .  ) 

Souvenir  de  Caillat j  Soov-neer  deh  Cay-yah     .     .     .  J  -l^- Verdier. 

The  best  of  last  year  will  be  found  among  those  here  following  : — Adrien 
Marx,  Alba  Carnea,  Antoine  Ducher-,  Annie  Wood,  good.  Bertha  Chenu,  Charles 
Verdier,  Comtesse  de  Jancourt,  good.  Fran(^ois  Treyve,  good.  Jules  Calot, 
Madame  Bellenden  Kerr,  Madame  Margottin,  T.  Madame  Pulliat,  Therese  Levet, 
Monsieur  Chaix  d'est  Ange,  Monsieur  Noman,  good.  Paid  Verdier,  good.  Sou- 
venir  de  Monsieur  Boll,  Thorin. 

The  following  will  be  found  an  excellent  selection  among  older 
roses  of  fine  strong  growers,  suitable  for  almost  any  locality,  most  of 
which  are  kept  in  pots  at  the  leading  nurseries  : — 

List  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  of  older  date,  all  good. — Achille  Gonod^ 
Alpaide  de  Potalier,  Alphonse  Damaizin,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Caroline  de 
Sansalles,  Charles  Lefehvre,  Comte  de  Nanteuil,  Comtesse  de  Chabrilland, 
Duchesse  de  Morny,  Docteur  Andry,  Franqois  Lacharme,  General  Jacqueminot, 
Jean  Goujon,  John  Hopper,  Jules  Margottin,  Le  Rhone,  Louise  Barzins,  Madame 
C.  Crapelet,  Madame  C.  Wood,  Madame  Lomage^  Madame  Camhaceres^  Madame 
Knorr,  Madame  Vidot,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Pavilion  de 
Pregny,  Prince  C.  de  Rohan,  Princess  of  Wales,  Sophie  Coquerelle,  Ville  de  St. 
Denis,  Victor  Verdier,  William   Chnjffitlis. 

Teas. —  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Devoniensis,  Marechal  Xiel  (really  between  a  Tea  and  a 
Noisette),  Madame Fal cot. 

Bourbons. — Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Acidalie. 

Fob  a  Bed  of  Teas,  take  Alba  Rosea,  Devoniensis,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Buret, 
Madame  de  Vatry,  Triomphe  de  Guillot  fils,  and  the  new  Noisette,  Marechal  Niel. 
For  crimson  colour,  intersperse  these  with  Fahvier  or  Cramoisie  Superieure.  If 
pegged  down  in  free  rich  soil,  several  courses  of  bloom  may  be  had  from  such  a 
bed  during  the  season,  and  the  contrasts  of  colour  will  be  delicate  and  charming. 

A  word  to  intending  purchasers  of  the  kind  of  plants  treated  of 
in  this  paper.  It  is  quite  time  to  select  them,  as  well-developed 
samples  go  off  very  fast  as  soon  as  the  season  for  planting  out  begins. 
Therefore,  those  who  intend  to  plant  pot  roses  now  must  lose 
no  time. 

To  obtain  plants  on  their  own  roots  is  no  easy  matter.  It  is 
not  the  rule  to  recommend  dealers,  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
own-root  roses  are  now  produced  in  plenty  by  Messrs.  Gr.  Paul  and 
Son,  Cheshunt ;  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  Berkhampstead ;  and  Mr. 
Eraser,  Lea  Bridge  Eoad. 
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THE   CULTIVATION    OF   PALMS. 

BY    GEOEGE    GOEDON. 

IN  TWO  PABTS. 

Paet  I. — Geneeal  Cultural  Dieections. 

|T  must  be  a  matter  of  much  congratulation  amongst  all 
who  love  heartily  that  which  is  beautiful  and  good  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  that  the  idea  is  at  last  dispelled 
which  prevailed  for  such  a  long  time  in  connection  with 
the  whole  race  of  these  grand  and  majestic  plants,  that 
they  required  stove  temperature  and  peculiar  treatment  to  grow 
them  properly.     Nothing  but  the  prevalence  of  this  fallacious  notion 
could  have  kept  them  from  becoming  as  common  in  our  gardens  as 
— what  shall  I  say  ? — not   scarlet   geraniums,  for   that  would   be 
(even  for  these)  rather  too  plentiful,  and  I  admit  the  possibility  of 
having  too  much  of  a  good  thing ;  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  not 
going  wrong,  I  had  better  say  we  should  have  been  able  to  count 
the  plants  by  dozens  where  there  is  at  present  not  a  single  plant. 
It  has  not  been  their  difficult  culture  that  has  kept  them  back,  for 
they  are  all  easy  enough  to  grow.     I  have,  in  my  time,  handled  a 
vast  multitude  of  plants  of  different  kinds,  but  I  never  found  any 
to  excel  the  palms  in  this  respect,  and  I  know  of  none  which  has  so 
thoroughly  rewarded  me  for  my  time  and  trouble  spent  over  them. 
I  am  wrong   in  naming  what  has  been  to  me  a  most   delightful 
employment    "trouble"  —  pleasure  or  enjoyment  would   be  more 
correct,  or,  at   all  events,  better  represent   my  feelings  upon  the 
subject.     A  more  charming  occupation  cannot  be  devised  than  in 
tending  to  their  various  wants  and  requirements,  which  are,  by  the 
way,  but  few  and  simple ;  and  this  remark  is  more  especially  ap- 
plicable when  the  youog  plants  are  raised  from  seed,  which  is  the 
system  I  should  recommend  amateurs  to  pursue,  in  certain  instances 
where  they  can  procure  seed,  and  have  patience  to  wait.     All  our 
readers  must  have  observed  that  the  interest  engendered  in  the  plant 
raised  in  this  way  is  double  that  felt  for  such  as  come  into  one's  posses- 
sion when  they  are  portly  or  fully-grown  specimens.  In  a  certain  sense 
I  am  wrong  in  recommending  this  plan,  for  it  is  better,  where  the 
convenience  of  a  hotbed  is  not  at  hand  for  raising  the  seeds,  to  obtain 
small  plants,  and  save  a  couple  of  years'  watching  and  waiting.     I 
am  unable  to  understand  why  our  nurserymen  in  this  country  do 
not  go  into  the  palm  business  much  more  extensively  than  they  do 
at  present,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  they  would  have 
ready  sale  for  them,  if  offered  at  reasonable  prices,  such,  for  instance, 
as  that  at  which  they  are  sold  by  the  leading  nurserymen  on  the 
Continent.     Several  of  the  kinds  can  be  procured  in  Prance  and 
Belgium  for  two  or  three  francs  each,  which  is  no  more  than  the 
sum  paid  for  any  common  greenhouse  plant ;  but,  of  course,  like 
everything  else,  some  sorts  are  more  valuable  than  others.     But  I 
am  wasting  space  with  these  desultory  remarks.     I  had  better  com- 
mence with  that  part  of  the  question  which  will  make  us  independent 
of  the  nurserymen  for  young  plants,  namely — 
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Raisino  Palms  from  Seed. — By  way  of  making  a  beginning, 
it  wilJ  be  best  for  me  to  say,  that  for  the  first  year  or  so  the  whole 
of  the  palms  ought  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  stove  temperature ; 
but  that  can  generally  be  afforded  them,  for  there  are  but  very  few 
people  who  do  not  grow  a  few  melons  and  cucumbers,  and  by  a  little 
contrivance  sufficient  space  can  be  found  in  one  corner  for  the  seed- 
pots  and  the  young  plants  after  they  are  potted  off.  March  is  a 
good  time  for  sowing  the  seed,  but  that  time  is  past.  There  need 
be  no  fear  of  failure  if  the  seeds  are  got  in  at  once,  for  the  plants 
will  get  stout  and  strong  enough  to  stand  the  winter  in  the  green- 
house, if  they  are  placed  in  a  snug  corner,  and  are  not  injured 
through  having  too  much  water.  This  remark  applies  to  the  green- 
house kinds  only,  for  where  there  is  a  stove,  the  seed  can  be  sown 
at  any  time  with  reasonable  hope  of  success,  though  the  best  time 
is  the  spring ;  and,  in  that  case,  I  should  advise  the  greenhouse 
kinds  to  be  grown,  for  the  first  year,  with  those  requiring  stove  heat. 
The  pots  should  be  prepared  by  putting  a  couple  of  inches  of  drainage 
in  the  bottom,  and  then  filled  up  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim 
with  a  compost  consisting  of  peat,  loam,  and  leaf-mould,  in  equal 
quantities.  The  seed  should  be  sown  upon  the  surface  of  this,  and 
covered  with  half  an  inch  of  chopped  moss  or  leaf-mould.  It  is  of 
no  consequence  which  is  employed ;  and  then,  after  the  pots  have 
had  a  moderate  watering,  they  should  be  plunged  in  a  hotbed  of 
about  75^;  or  the  pots  can  be  placed  upon  the  pipes  or  flues  of 
a  vinery  until  they  germinate ;  or,  in  fact,  anywhere  else,  if  suffi- 
ciently warm  and  moist.  After  the  young  plants  begin  to  grow,  the 
pots  must  be  removed,  for  fear  of  the  soil  getting  too  dry  and  hot 
for  the  young  and  tender  roots.  Tlie  soil  must  be  kept  just  moist, 
and  not  saturated,  or  you  will  lose  three  parts  of  the  seed.  When 
the  plants  are  large  enough,  pot  off  into  small  pots,  using  the  same 
soil  as  advised  for  sowing  the  seed,  with  the  addition  of  a  liberal 
proportion  of  silver  sand;  make  the  soil  the  same  temperature  as  the 
bottom-heat  previous  to  using  it.  The  young  plants  ought  to  be 
potted  in  the  house  in  which  they  are  growing,  for  it  gives  them  a 
check  from  which  they  are  a  long  time  recovering,  when  taken  out 
of  a  high  temperature  to  the  cold  potting-shed.  This  operation 
must  be  performed  with  care,  so  as  not  to  break  the  roots  about. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  return  the  plants  to  the  bottom-heat,  if  it  can 
be  managed  without  interfering  with  other  things  of  more  im- 
portance. In  raising  plants  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm  {Cocos  niicifera)^ 
the  nuts  should  be  sown  singly,  and  just  covered  with  the  same  kind 
of  material  as  the  others ;  and  then,  when  they  vegetate  and  fill 
the  pots  with  roots,  they  can  be  potted  on  without  disturbing  the 
roots.     This  brings  us  to  the 

MAiJfAGEMETfT  OF  Youi^G  Palms. — This  can  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  words,  as  the  palms  are,  as  I  have  already  observed,  very  easy 
to  manage,  for  they  require  no  special  treatment.  Those  kinds 
which  are  sufficiently  hardy  to  grow  and  do  well  in  a  cool  tempera- 
ture, should  be  grown  on  in  a  warm  house  until  they  get  a  good 
size — for  warmth  will  not  hurt  them — and  then  they  can  be  har- 
dened off  to  bear  the  conservatory  temperature.     This  ia  supposing 
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that  large  plants  are  wanted  quickly  ;  otherwise  they  can  be  brought 
into  the  greenhouse  as  soon  as  they  are  established  in  the  pots  in 
which  they  were  put  when  removed  from  the  seed-bed.  The  pots  in 
which  the  plants  are  grown  should  be  quite  clean  and  well  drained. 
The  preparation  consists  in  placing  one  large  piece  of  crock  over  the 
hole  in  the  bottom,  then  a  layer  of  rather  large  broken  crocks,  and 
over  that  a  few  smaller  ones,  and  finally  some  pieces  of  rough  fibry 
stuif,  to  prevent  the  fine  portion  of  the  soil  from  running  down 
amongst  the  drainage,  and  choking  it  up,  thereby  preventing  it  pro- 
perly carrying  ofi"  the  water.  This  question  of  drainage  is  not  con- 
sidered of  such  importance  as  it  really  is ;  and  I  consider  that  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  failures  in  plant-growing  could  be  traced  to  the  want 
of  effective  means  for  carrying  away  quickly  the  superfluous  mois- 
ture applied  to  the  roots.  No  plants  require  a  more  strict  observance 
of  this  rule  than  the  palms,  if  fine,  healthy  specimens  are  desired, 
although  they  might  not  be  killed  so  soon  as  some  of  the  New  Hol- 
land plants.  The  soil  should  consist  of  good  fibry  loam,  used  lumpy ; 
close,  compact  soil  is  of  no  use  whatever,  and  plenty  of  sand  must 
be  added.  "When  the  plants  are  growing,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
advantageous  to  use  a  little  lumpy  peat,  to  keep  the  mass  more  open, 
and  enable  the  young  roots  to  run  more  readily  in  quest  of  nourish- 
ment. The  soil  should  be  pressed  firm  with  the  potting-stick,  and 
the  plants  should  have  a  liberal  shift  at  each  potting,  to  render  fre- 
quent shifting  unnecessary  ;  for  these  plants  do  best  when  disturbed 
at  the  roots  as  little  as  possible.  The  balls  of  soil  must  not  be  broken 
about,  or  the  plants  disrooted  ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  disentangle 
a  few  of  the  roots  round  the  outside  with  a  small  blunt  stick,  to 
enable  them  to  strike  readily  into  the  fresh  soil.  It  is  advisable  to 
give  the  plants  an  increase  of  a  few  degrees  of  warmth  after  they 
are  potted,  and  also  water  must  be  applied  cautiously,  until  the 
roots  begin  to  feel  the  sides  of  their  pots.  Early  in  the  spring  is 
the  best  time  for  performing  this  operation,  just  before  they  com- 
mence the  season's  growth,  and  then  there  is  no  farther  check  to 
their  progress.  These  cultural  directions  will  apply  to  both  classes. 
Those  that  require  a  stove  for  their  successful  cultivation,  and  those 
that  grow  in  a  temperate  house,  require  the  same  kind  of  treatment ; 
but,  of  course,  the  remarks  respecting  the  increase  of  temperature 
when  fresh  potted,  and  the  keeping  young  plants  in  heat,  naturally 
enough  apply  to  the  "  cool"  kinds  only ;  the  stove  kinds  require 
more  heat  in  all  their  stages  and  conditions. 

Tempeeatl'ee. — To  settle  this  point  off  hand,  I  should  say  the 
heat  of  an  ordinary  stove  will  suit  one  class  or  division,  and  that  of 
an  ordinary  greenhouse  will  answer  for  the  other.  But  then  that 
would  be  speaking  too  wide,  for  one  scarcely  knows  at  what  tempera- 
ture the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins ;  for  some  people  grow  what 
are  known  as  cool  stove  plants,  whilst  others  have  those  termed 
warm  greenhouse  plants,  which  merges  the  two,  as  it  were,  into  one. 
Therefore,  to  make  everything  as  clear  as  possible,  and  to  prevent 
any  doubt  arising,  I  will  say  that  the  stove  species  should  have  from 
70'  to  80'  of  heat  from  the  commencement  of  the  new  growth  until 
it;  is  completed,  or  say  from  March  until  September ;  and  from  that 
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time  up  to  the  following  March  from  50"  to  65'.  This  appears  to  be 
allowing  a  wide  latitude  for  the  range  of  the  temperature,  but  it  is 
not  so  great  as  the  first  glance  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  At  or 
about  50'  of  Fahrenheit  is  the  height  at  which  the  glass  should 
stand  in  midwinter  and  particularly  sharp  weather,  and  65'  is  the 
temperature  for  the  commencement  and  termination  of  that  season. 
It  must  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  I  advise  the  heat  to 
fluctuate  to  such  an  extent  in  one  day,  or  that  it  can  be  allowed  to 
do  so  without  resulting  in  a  certain  amount  of  injury  to  the  plants. 
Eor  the  cool  palms  the  thermometer  should  stand  at  about  45" 
through  the  winter ;  a  few  degrees  either  way  is  of  no  importance. 
To  allow  as  wide  a  range  as  I  can,  I  will  say  keep  it  between  40'  and 
50',  then  there  will  be  no  fear  of  anything  going  wrong.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  to  fix  any  specific  degree  at  which  the  temperature 
ought  to  be  maintained  through  the  summer.  Besides,  it  would  be 
of  no  practical  service  were  I  to  do  so,  for  the  heat  of  our  summers 
will  be  quite  sufiicieut  for  them.  It  will  be  of  very  great  advantage 
to  them  if  they  receive  a  little  encouragement  in  the  way  of  artificial 
heat  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  the  spring,  to  assist  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  growth ;  it  w^ill  enable  them  to  complete  it  early  in 
the  summer,  and  get  thoroughly  matured  before  the  winter  sets  in. 
I  hope  this  last  observation  will  not  deter  any  one  from  entering  upon 
their  culture  that  have  no  heat,  for  they  will  do  ver}'  well  without  such 
assistance,  and  I  should  never  trouble  about  it  unless  I  had  plenty  of 
room. 

AVateeijS'G. — The  amount  of  water  which  each  plant  will  require 
depends  upon  whether  the  plant  is  in  good  health,  and  the  pot  full 
of  roots ;  for  a  plant  that  has  outgrown  its  pot,  and  exhausted  the 
soil  in  which  it  is  grown,  will  require  double  the  quantity  one  would 
that  has  not  filled  the  pot  with  roots.  But  speaking  generally  (and 
that  is  all  I  can  do),  the  whole  of  the  plants  will  require  plenty  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  wlien  making  new  growth,  and  to  be  sparingly 
watered  through  the  winter,  when  they  are  at  rest.  The  stove  kinds 
should  have  a  moderate  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  through 
the  summer,  and  be  syringed  overhead  in  the  same  way  as  the  other 
plants.  The  cool  kinds  will  not  require  the  same  amount  of  sy- 
ringing as  the  others,  but  a  thorough  washing  overhead  occasionally 
will  be  beneficial  in  keeping  the  foliage  free  from  dust,  etc. 

As  a  rule,  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  respect  of  seeds  beyond 
advising  readers  what  sorts  to  buy.  But  when  we  talk  of  sowing 
seeds  of  palms  it  is  almost  a  mockery,  unless  we  add  a  word  about 
obtaining  them  ;  for  not  one  seedsman  in  a  thousand  in  all  England 
ever  sold,  or  even  saw,  a  palm-seed.  Therefore  on  this  occasion  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  recommend  that,  unless  the  reader  intending  to 
raise  palms  from  seed  knows  how  to  obtain  the  seeds  without  my 
help,  he  would  do  well  to  apply  to  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  of 
High  Holborn,  or  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  Central  Avenue,  Covent 
Garden  ;  botli  these  firms  occasionally  import  palm-seeds.  The  only 
species  advertised  by  these  firms  in  the  form  of  seeds  are  Chamcerops 
huDiilis,  and  Acanlhophanix  crinita,  two  of  the  finest  palms  in 
cultivation. 
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HAEDT   PLANTS   TOE   MASSES. 

COEEESPOXDENT  asks  for  a  list  of  hardy  plants 
suitable  for  the  bedding  system,  which  may  be  planted, 
and  left  for  several  years  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The 
subject  is  well  adapted  for  this  series ;  indeed,  it  is  the 
principal  object  of  these  papers  to  assist  in  the  full 
development  of  the  highest  possibilities  of  decorative  gardening,  with 
the  least  possible  expenditure  of  labour  and  money.  It  is  not  by 
any  means  an  easy  matter  to  plant  a  set  of  beds  with  hardy  plants 
alone  in  such  a  way  that,  in  the  height  of  summer,  their  appearance 
will  be  rich  according  to  prevailing  ideas  of  richness  in  garden 
colouring.  AVe  can  imagine  some  of  our  readers  making  the  attempt, 
and  at  last  pulling  all  their  work  to  pieces,  and  beginning  again  with 
geraniums  and  verbenas.  However,  we  shall  deal  with  the  subject 
honestly  and  decisively ;  giving  to  none  of  the  plants  we  select  a 
character  on  the  couleur  de  rose  principle,  and  as  far  as  we  can  fore- 
see difficulties,  pointing  them  out.  It  occurs  to  us  to  make  two 
practical  remarks.  In  the  first  place,  a  group  of  beds,  or  an  entire 
garden,  embellished  with  hardy  plants  throughout  may  be  rendered 
abundantly  beautiful  and  interesting  if  a  sufficiency  of  noble  forms 
are  introduced.  Eor  example,  the  little  Campanula  carpatica,  with 
its  myriads  of  pure  white  or  light  blue  flowers.  Mill  be  found  one  of 
the  best  plants  for  this  kind  of  planting ;  but  if  subjects  like  it  in 
habit  are  alone  selected,  the  effect  must  be  tame,  though  to  certain 
tastes  it  might  be  pleasing.  Therefore  we  turn  to  quite  another 
class,  and  we  find  in  such  a  noble  subject  as  the  New  Zealand  flax 
{^Pliormium  tenax),  or  the  Eecurved-leaved  Adam's  Needle  {Yucca 
recurva),  bold  decisive  outlines  which  add  to  the  dignity  and  rich- 
ness of  the  garden,  and  remove  from  it  entirely  the  tameness  that 
might  result  from  a  profusion  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  the 
complete  absence  of  the  ordinary  highly-coloured  bedders.  The 
second  general  remark  is,  that  however  carefully  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  are  treated  in  the  first  instance,  they  must  not  be  expected  to 
keep  themselves  in  a  trim  orderly  condition ;  and  therefore  by 
*'  rough  and  ready  gardening  "  must  not  be  understood  leaving  the 
garden  to  go  wild,  the  weeds  to  get  the  upper  hand,  the  best  plants 
to  grow  into  jungle-like  masses,  or  die  out  and  leave  bare  places,  as 
is  the  custom  of  some  of  the  very  best  of  them.  Some  amount  of 
cultivation  must  be  attempted,  some  amount  of  care  must  be  be- 
stowed, some  amount  of  taste  displayed.  Yet  one  more  remark. 
The  sort  of  gardening  we  are  treating  of  now  is  not  well  adapted 
for  gardens  strictly  geometric  in  design,  and  the  plants  we  shall  now 
recommend  are  not  the  best  possible  for  a  summer  display  in  the 
formal  parterre.  In  designs  prepared  expressly  for  geraniums  and 
other  greenhouse  bedding  plants,  hardy  plants,  however  judiciously 
disposed,  will  have  a  somewhat  cold  appearance ;  but  the  best  par- 
terre in  the  grandest  garden  in  the  world  may  be  made  the  richer 
and  the  more  pleasing  by  the  introduction  of  hardy  plants.     Many 
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of  these  are,  indeed,  well  adapted  to  increase  the  effect  of  the  more 
highly  coloured  masses.  Undoubtedly  the  most  effectual  way  to 
render  a  garden  agreeable  by  the  use  of  hardy  plants  alone  would  be 
to  detach  the  beds  more  or  less,  substituting  groups  of  two  or  three, 
or  single  beds,  in  the  place  of  geometric  designs ;  thus  spreading 
over  a  considerable  space  a  variety  of  objects,  and  avoiding  the  at- 
tempt to  imitate  by  such  unsuitable  materials  the  effects  commonly 
sought  to  be  produced  by  means  of  the  fashionable  bedders. 

I  shall  first  call  attention  to  plants  that  are  adapted  to  give 
dignity  to  the  garden,  and  which  are  adapted  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  lawn,  the  vases,  for  centres  of  beds,  for  centres  and  divisions 
of  groups  of  beds,  or  such  as  are  sometimes  called  "key  positions." 

Yuccas. — The  finest  of  this  fine  family  for  general  purposes  is 
Y.  recurva.  It  is  true  it  does  not  frequently  fiower,  which  is  an 
advantage,  but  in  its  tone  of  green,  and  its  superb  outlines,  it  sur- 
passes every  other  hardy  species.  Plant  on  a  well-drained  position, 
in  soil  consisting  of  equal  parts  good  loam,  sharp  sand,  and  broken 
bricks. 

Aeundinaeia  falcata  is  an  elegant  bamboo  of  most  fresh  and 
graceful  appearance ;  fine  for  a  centre-piece,  quite  hardy,  and  will 
grow  well  in  any  good  soil. 

Aktjndo  conspicua  is  a  handsome  grass  like  the  pampas,  but 
less  in  size,  and  flowering  freely  all  the  summer,  whereas  the  pampas 
does  not  flower  freely  till  autumn.  This  is  used  on  raised  banks  at 
Battersea  Park  -with  singularly  beautiful  effect.  It  comes  true  from 
the  seed  commonly  offered,  but  it  requires  three  years'  growth  to 
make  flowering  plants.  A  large  bed  of  this,  with  cannas  intermixed, 
would  have  a  fine  appearance. 

Acer  neguitdo  yaeiegata. — This  is  the  whitest  leaved  tree  in 
cultivation,  and  at  present  rather  expensive.  Nevertheless  it  is 
cheap  for  the  rough  and  ready  gardener,  for,  at  from  three  to  five 
shillings  each,  a  few  pounds  might  be  judiciously  invested,  to  pro- 
duce a  large  group  of  a  sensational  kind.  In  fact,  a  group  of  dwarf 
trees  of  this  Acer  would  present  a  remarkable  appearance  in  an 
English  garden.  Those  who  do  not  know  the  tree  are  advised  to  ask 
after  it  at  a  nursery,  and  having  seen  it  they  may  consider  whether 
to  take  it  in  hand  next  autumn.  If  planted  to  form  a  group,  trees 
grafted  near  the  root  should  be  chosen,  and  when  planted  they 
should  be  three  feet  apart.  Eegular  pruning  would  keep  them  to 
any  height  required. 

EuoNYMUS  LATIFOLIA  AUEEA  would  make  a  fine  ribbon  line 
or  bed  of  golden  leaves,  if  planted  in  a  poor  soil.  Rather  dear  at  the 
first  start,  but,  being  hardy,  the  first  cost  is  an  investment  rather 
than  an  expenditure.  It  is  the  most  brilliantly  golden-hued  shrub 
in  cultivation. 

EuoNYMUS  EADICANS  YAEIEGATA  is  a  Splendid  edging  plant, 
equal  to  the  best  of  the  variegated  geraniums,  and  quite  hardy.  A 
good  companion  this  to  the  variegated-leaved  geraniums  that  have 
been  frequently  recommended  in  these  pages. 

Virginia  ceeepee. — Queer  proposal,  perhaps ;  but,  really,  if  a 
great  bed  was  covered  with  Virginian  creepers,  and  stocks  or  asters 
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were  planted  all  over  it,  the  appearance  would  be  very  pretty,  and 
in  autumn,  when  the  flowers  were  gone,  the  creeper  would  blaze 
away  like  a  bed  on  fire.  Not  to  be  despised,  I  think,  that  sug- 
gestion. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  can  be  found  in  the  way  of  rich 
colouring  among  plants  strictly  hardy. 

Hybrid  Clematis.  —  The  new  race,  of  which  Clematis  Jaclc- 
mannii  may  be  considered  the  type,  are  amongst  the  finest  bedding 
plants  in  the  world.  To  display  their  beauties  effectually,  they 
should  be  planted  on  raised  beds,  consisting  of  light  rich  soil — just 
such  a  soil,  in  fact,  as  all  beddiug  plants  require.  Planted  two  feet 
apart  all  over  a  large  bed,  and  trained  out  to  cover  it,  any  of  the 
new  series  of  clematis  would  have  a  grand  eff'ect.  And  here,  indeed, 
we  find  a  contradiction  to  the  remark  made  above,  that  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  colour  a  large  group  of  beds  with  hardy  plants  alone, 
for  a  set  of  a  dozen  beds,  if  needful,  could  be  coloured  distinctly  and 
richly  with  these  plants.  We  give  the  names  of  six,  which  we  con- 
sider the  best  of  the  race  for  bedding.  If  expense  is  an  object,  they 
may  be  planted  a  yard  apart,  and  the  bed  can  be  filled  in  with  some- 
thing else  the  first  year  : — Frince  of  Wales,  deep  purple,  with  red 
bars.  JacJcmannii,  rich  cobalt  blue  shading  to  violet.  Lanuginosa 
pallida,  lilac,  with  reddish  bars.  Btihro-violacea,  maroon  shaded 
reddish  violet.  Viticella  Mooreana,  deep  violet.  Azurea  grandijlora, 
light  blue.  The  last  is  an  old  variety,  but  the  other  five  are  Jack- 
man's.  They  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Jackman  and  Son, 
"Woking. 

ALPHABETICAL    LIST    OF    HAEDX    HEEBACEOTJS  PEEENNIALS  ADAPTED 

EOE   MASSING. 

Achillea  milJefolia  rosea. — The  foliage  of  this  common  hardy 
yarrow  is  elegant  and  cheerful,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  pleasing  tint 
of  pinkish  rose,  not  by  any  means  telling  when  seen  at  a  distance, 
but  exquisite  when  closely  inspected.  It  spreads  fast,  and  yet  is 
neat  and  easily  managed,  and  any  soil  will  suit  it.  Plant,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
or  four  years  the  bed  will  require  thinning. 

Achillea  Ftarmica  Jiore  'pleno. — A  lovely  plant,  which  all  the 
winter  is  as  elegant  as  a  fern,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  is 
covered  with  flowers  that  may  be  likened  to  white  lace.  Others  of 
the  yarrow  tribe  are  suitable,  but  these  two  are  the  best. 

Alyssum  saxatile  is  well  known  for  its  golden  flowers  in  April  and 
May.  If  employed  as  an  edging,  or  for  small  beds  in  the  intersec- 
tions of  a  design,  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain  all  the  year  for  the 
sake  of  its  neat  glaucous  leafage.  On  dry,  sandy,  or  chalky  soils 
this  plant  is  long  lasting,  but  on  damp  loam  or  clay  it  needs  re- 
newing every  few  years  from  seeds  or  cuttings.  The  variegated- 
leaved  variety  makes  a  charming  edging  on  a  dry  sandy  soil,  but  is 
scarcely  hardy  where  the  soil  is  heavy  or  damp. 

Calystegia  pulescens  makes  a  quiet,  pleasing  bed,  if  treated  the 
same  as  advised  for  the  clematis.  The  flowers  are  like  small  crumpled 
blush  roses,  and  are  produced  in  great  plenty. 
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Campanula  carpatica  is  a  lovely  bedding  plant ;  there  is  nothing 
of  its  kind  to  surpass  it,  whether  treated  as  an  annual  or  a  perennial. 
There  are  two  varieties,  the  hlue  and  the  white ;  and  if  planted 
separately,  they  make  charming  beds.  Many  other  campanulas  are 
suitable  for  massing. 

Delpliimum  formosiim  gives  a  glorious  display  of  blue  in  May 
and  June,  but  never  lasts  the  season  through.  \\^hy  not  plant  it 
with  something  that  will  succeed  it — for  example,  i\iQva7'iegated-leaved 
Ejjilohktm  hirsutum. 

Euplwrhia  ci/parissius  is  a  fast- spreading  dwarf-habited  plant  of 
a  peculiar  bluish  green  colour,  suitable  for  a  small  bed  or  an  edging, 
or  as  a  groundwork  amongst  plants  of  tall  stature.  It  may  be 
multiplied  by  cuttings  in  the  open  border  or  by  division,  and  thrives 
on  any  tolerably  dry  soil. 

Festuca  ovlna  tenuifolia  and  glauca  are  two  fine-leaved  tufted 
grasses,  the  first  a  rich  deep  green,  the  second  blue.  They  are 
excellent  for  edgings  in  rustic  planting,  but  not  well  adapted  for 
richly-dressed  grounds. 

Ileris  corifolia  diflers  from  the  perennial  candytufts  commonly 
in  cultivation,  in  its  large  glossy  deep  green  leaves,  and  its  large 
white  flowers,  which  are  produced  throughout  the  summer.  It  is 
scarcely  a  plant  for  a  bed,  yet,  if  established  in  an  elevated  position, 
it  might  prove  one  of  the  best  bedding  plants  in  the  garden.  The 
neat  Iheris  saxatile  makes  a  charming  green  bed  all  winter,  and  a 
white  bed  from  mid- April  until  June,  after  which  it  ceases  to  flower 
freely. 

Lathyrus  latifolius  aJhiis,  the  white  everlasting  pea,  makes  a 
sumptuous  bed  if  planted  a  yard  apart  on  a  raised  surface.  Perhaps 
the  other  varieties  of  everlasting  pea  are  equally  good,  but  this  is 
the  only  one  we  have  tried  for  massing. 

Lotus  mrniculatus  flore  pleno,  the  double-flowering  bird's-foot 
trefoil,  will  make  as  pretty  a  bed  of  yellow  flowers  as  any  plant 
known.  A  moist  rich  soil  will  suit  it,  but  it  scarcely  matters  whether 
moist  or  dry,  rich  or  poor.  Put  in  little  pieces  a  foot  apart,  and 
leave  it  to  thicken  until  it  appears  to  be  wearing  out,  which  will  be 
the  case  in  four  or  five  years  ;  then  destroy  it,  dig  and  manure  the 
ground,  and  plant  the  bed  with  something  else. 

Fyrethrums  and  Fhloxes. — Here  are  fine  subjects  for  the  hardy 
garden,  and  well  adapted  for  mixing  together,  the  phloxes  to  succeed 
the  pyrethrums.  See  former  notes  on  these  plants ;  the  subject  is 
too  large  for  detail  now. 

Fyretlirum  Golden  Feather  makes  a  pretty  sulphur-coloured  mass, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  an  edging.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  may  be 
taken  up  and  divided  in  spring,  either  to  regulate  the  growth  or  to 
increase  the  quantity. 

Nepeta  violacea  is  a  very  neat  glaucous-leaved  plant,  which  pro- 
duces abundance  of  lavender  blue  coloured  flowers  all  the  summer. 
It  will  be  found  a  good  companion  plant  to  the  rosy  yarrow. 

Saxifraga  corclifolia  is  well  adapted  to  form  a  mass,  though  its 
flowers  last  but  a  short  time  in  spring.  Its  leafage  is  noble,  and 
we  know  not  why,  in  such  a  mass,  we  might  not  have  summer  flowers 
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by  planting  sometbing  suitable  in  the  midst  of  it.  Saxifraga  opposi- 
tifolia  and  S.  hypnoides  are  fine  plants  for  massing,  but  they  will  not  be 
cared  for  by  those  who  are  geranium  mad. 

Sedu7n  acre  aureum  is  a  variety  of  the  common  stonecrop.  In 
the  month  of  February  it  begins  to  grow,  and  the  tips  of  the  shoots 
become  golden.  This  increases  till  towards  April,  when  after  a 
brilliant  display  of  its  golden  colour,  it  slowly  changes  to  a  whitish 
colour,  after  which  it  becomes  green  like  the  common  stonecrop. 
In  June  it  flowers  freely,  and  is  then  golden  again  ;  thus  it  affords 
two  displays  of  gold,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  year  is  as  green  as  grass : 
such  a  plant  is  invaluable  to  the  rough  and  ready  gardener,  especially 
for  an  edging.  But  where  is  he  found  ?  Ah  !  "  there's  the  rub."  We 
have  seen  it  at  the  Hale  Farm  ]S'ursery,  Tottenham,  near  London,  and 
we  know  that  Mr.  Dean,  of  Shipley  Nursery,  Yorkshire,  has  it,  but 
strange  to  say,  it  is  extremely  scarce  and  but  little  known,  though 
a  handful  to  begin  with  might  be  made  enough  of  to  plant  miles  of 
it  in  a  few  years. 

Sedum  spectabile,  otherwise  known  as  S.  fabarium,  is  a  good 
bedder  for  ro?y  flowers  in  September,  but  scarcely  gay  enough  in 
summer  to  suit  the  prevailing  taste.  Several  other  sedums  claim 
consideration  in  this  connection. 

Sempervivum  californicum  is  the  best  of  this  series  for  our  pur- 
pose.    It  makes  a  distinct,  bold,  handsome  edging. 

Silene  alpestris  is  exquisitely  beautiful  on  a  dry,  sandy,  or  peaty 
soil,  but  will  scarcely  live  on  a  cold  loam  or  clay. 

Spircea  filipendula  plena  might  be  useful  for  amass  in  an  isolated 
position,  but  could  scarcely  be  associated  in  a  group  with  plants  of 
neat  habit. 

Spircea  Japonica,  or  JSotiea  Japonica,  is  a  lovely  plant,  but  not 
a  showy  one.  If  tried  as  a  bedder,  it  would  charm  by  its  fern-like 
leafage  and  its  elegant  spikes  of  white  flowers  in  May  and  June ;  but 
it  might  disappoint  through  lack  of  gaiety. 

Symphitum  hermesinuiii  or  S.  coccineum  might  make  a  rich  bed  of 
summer  flowers,  but  the  plants  are  rough-looking,  and  should  not  be 
tried  until  some  acquaintance  has  been  made  with  them. 

Tritoma  uvaria  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  all  known  plants  for 
masses,  and  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  Plant  in  deep  soil  that  has  been 
well  dug  and  abundantly  manured,  and  leave  them  alone  several 
years.  A  large  bed  of  this,  with  Arundo  conspicua  planted  with  it, 
for  a  groundwork,  would  have  a  grand  appearance. 

Heference  to  former  papers  of  this  series  will  assist  the  reader  in 
selecting  hardy  plants  for  edgings,  in  addition  to  such  as  have  been 
noticed  above.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  hardy 
plants  adapted  for  massing  would  do  well  to  lay  out  an  experimental 
border,  in  which  to  plant  various  subjects  on  trial  before  employing 
them  in  the  formation  of  masses.  It  is  necessary  to  be  quite  accus- 
tomed to  the  successive  seasonal  appearances  and  the  habits  and 
requirements  of  plants  ere  venturing  far  in  the  planting  of  them  in 
formal  compositions.  S.  H. 
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A  SELECTION  OF  SHOW  PANSIES. 
Best  for  small  collections  marked  thus  *. 
^eZ/5.— Alexander  Tait,   Cherub*,  Eclat,  Im- 
perial  Prince*,    Miss  Eamsay,  Mr.  J.   Graham, 
Miss  Muir*,  Queen  of  Whites*,  Golden  Prince*, 
Lady  born  Beauty,  Emblem,  Arab. 

Yellow  Ground. — Adela*,  Comus*,  Alex. 

Whamond,  Francis  Low%  George  Wilson,  J. 

'B.  Downie*,  JohnDownie*,  Thomas  Martin,  William 

Austin*. 

■^■^1         White  Ground. — Attraction*,  Countess  of  Rosslyn*,  Jessie  Laird*, 

Miss  M.  Carnegie*,  Miss  Williamson,  Mrs.  Laird*,  Princess  of  Wales, 

Queen*. 

Twenty-four  Fancy  Fansies. — Amy,  'Countess  Munster,  Hugh  W. 
Adair,  Medora,  Miss  J.  Kay,  Miss  Melville,  Ninian  Niven*,  Orange  Boven,  Sunrise, 
Sweet  Lucy,  Black  Prince*,  Distinction,  Earl  of  Rosslyn*,  John  McNab*,  Lady 
Montgomery,  Magnificent,  Michael  Ange*,  Mrs.  R.  Dean,  Mrs.  H.  Northcote*, 
Maccaroni,  Noemi,  Demay,  Punch,  Princess  Alice,  Striped  Queen. 

Bedding  Fansies. — Maccaroni,  bluish  purple  ;  Imperial  Blue,  rich  blue,  the  best 
bedding  pansy  ever  raised ;  Cliveden  White,  Cliveden  Yellow,  Magpie.  These  five 
would  form  a  fine  group  ;  three  shades  of  blue,  and  one  each  of  white  and  yellow. 

A  SELECTION  OF  PELARGONIUMS. 

Twelve  Large-Jlowering  Exhibition  Varieties. — Lord  Clyde,  Mary  Hoyle,  John 
Hoyle,  Amy,  Fair  Rosamond,  Favourite,  Inez,  Purity,  Osiris,  Sanspareil,  Roseum, 
Rose  Celestial. 

Twelve  Large-flowering  Fancy  Varieties. — Helen  Beck,  Lady  Craven,  Arabella 
Goddard,  Sarah  Turner,  Delicatura,  Anne  Page,  Silver  Mantle,  Miss  Dorhng,  Lucy, 
Cloth-of-Silver,  Godfrey  Turner,  Miss  Ford. 

Thirty  Zonals  with  Large  i^/ower*.— Leonidas*,  Dr.  Lindleyf,  James  Crute, 
Richard  Headly,  Mrs.  Menziesf,  Andrew  Marvel*,  Warrior,  Hector  (G.  S.),  Sir 
Fitzroy  Kelljt>  Miss  Martinf,  Magna  Chartaf,  White  Perfectionf,  Beauty  o. 
Suresne*,  Tintoretf,  Titianf,  Herald  of  Spring*,  Prime  Minister,  Emile  Licauf, 
Forester,  Eugenie  Mezardf,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Amelina  Grisau,  Comtesse  de 
Cambourn,  Bride*,  Madame  Werlef,  Madame  Vaucher,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Perfection 
(F.  A.  S.),  Cynosure*  (F.  A.  S.),  Mr.  Bowley. 

Twenty-four  JSfosegay-flowering  Zona/*.— Christine  Nosegayf,  Stellaf,  Pink 
Stellaf,  Crimson  Nosegay,  Rose  Rendatlerf,  Duchess  of  Sutherlandf,  Lady  Con- 
stance Grosvenor*t,  International,  Duchess*,  Glowworm,  Indian  Yellow*,  Lady 
Cullum,  Lord  Palmerston,  Miss  Parfitt,  Orange  Nosegayf,  Rival  Stellasf,  Amy 
Hoggt,  Abd-el-Kader,  Empereur  des  Nosegaysf,  Le  Grand*,  Boule  des  Asperides*, 
Merrimacf,  Waltham  Seedling,  Crimson  Mantlef. 

Twelve  Scarlet  jBecZcZer*.— Attraction*  (same  as  Scarlet  Perfection),  Crystal 
Palace  Scarlet*  (same  as  Trentham  Scarlet),  Lady  Constance  Grosvenor*,  Kate 
Anderson,  Cybister*,  Multiflora  Nosegay*  (very  dwarf),  Comte  Zamoyski,  Eleanor 
(robust  and  bold),  Langiewiez,  Tom  Thumb,  Waltham  Seedling*,  Brilliantissima 
(surpasses  Brilliant). 

Six  Crimson  Bedders.—^i^Wa.* ,  Black  Dwarf*,  Crimson  Nosegay,  International, 
Baron  Ricasoli*,  Imperial  Crimson. 

Six  Rose  and  Purple  Bedders. — Lord  Palmerston*,  Purple  Nosegay,  Countess  of 
Sefton,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,*  Lady  Cullum,  Amy  Hogg*. 

Six  Fink  Bedders. — Christine*,  Magenta  Christine*,  Queen  of  Denmark*,  Pink 
Beauty,  Wiltshire  Lass,  Minnie. 

Six  Orange  Bedders.— IndAon  Yellow*,  Orange  Nosegay,  Harkaway*,  Harry 
Hieover,  Hibberd's  Pet*,  Donald  Beaton. 
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Six  White  Bedders. —Uadame  Vaucher,  White  Tom  Thumb*,  White-flowered 
Ivy-leaf,  Ma<lame  Barillet,  Floribunda  alba  nana*  (Groom),  Virgo  Marie*. 

Six  Salnwii  JBedders.—H.  W.  Longfellow*,  St.  Fiacre,  Bel  Demonio,  Salmon 
Nosegay*,  Excellent*,  Jean  Valjean. 

Six  Sweet-scented.— Lady  Scarborough*,  Lady  Plymouth*,  Little  Gem,  Phea- 
sant's Foot,  Prince  of  Orange*,  Quercifolium,  Fair  Emily. 

For  selections  of  cheap  variegated-leaved  pelargoniums,  see  "  Finger  Post "  of 
September,  1867,  and  for  the  character  of  the  new  varieties,  see  "  Garden  Oracle  " 
of  1868.  

COLOUEED  ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  THE  ELOEAL 
WOELD. 

We  are  preparing  a  series  of  Coloured  Illustrations  for  future  issues  of  the  Floral 
World.  In  the  June  Number  the  first  of  them,  consisting  of  figures  of  variegated 
leaved  pelargoniums,  will  appear.  In  the  July  Number  will  be  given  a  portrait  of 
auricula  Sir  John  Moore.  For  the  present  the  price  of  the  Flor.vl  World  will 
continue  to  be  6d.,  as  at  present,  and  should  the  circulation  increase  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  cover  the  extra  expense,  we  propose  to  render  the  colom-ed  print  a  per- 
manent feature  without  any  increase  of  price.  At  all  event*,  during  the  remaining 
months  of  1868,  the  price  will  not  be  altered.  Probably  amongst  our  readers  there 
may  be  manv  who  will  gladly  recommend  the  work  amongst  tlieir  friends,  and,  by 
extending  the  sale,  enable  us  to  continually  improve  the  work  both  in  appearance 
and  usefulness. 


Prognostics  of  the  Weather. — Old  experience  lays  down  sundry  wise  saws. 
When  the  stars  look  larger  than  ordinary,  it  is  a  sign  of  change  of  weather.  Very 
bright  or  double  rainbows  indicate  long-continued  rain;  the  same  when  the  rain 
smokes  as  it  falls  on  the  ground.  Lightning  in  winter  is  a  sign  of  coming  snow, 
wind,  or  tempest.  Bats  flying  about  in  unusual  numbers  announce  that  the  next 
day  will  be  warm  and  fine.  Flies  bite  sharper  and  tease  you  more  before  a  tempest. 
When  the  gnats  dance  in  the  setting  sunshine,  some  hold  it  a  sign  of  fine  weather 
to-morrow,  while  sceptics  declare  it  is  only  a  sign  of  fine  weather  to-day.  If  it 
rains  on  the  3rd  of  May,  there  will  be  no  walnuts ;  if  on  the  15th  of  June,  no 
grapes.  Plenty  of  snow  precedes  an  abundant  year  ;  plenty  of  rain,  the  contrary. 
A  rainy  autumn  spoils  the  wine  of  that  year,  and  threatens  a  poor  crop  of  wheat 
next  year.  A  fine  autumn  is  mostly  followed  by  a  windy  winter  ;  a  wet  spring  and 
summer  by  a  fine  autumn.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  autumn  is  fine,  the  fol- 
lowing spring  is  apt  to  be  rainy. — London  Society/. 


TO   COEEESPONDENTS. 


Ektthrina  Laurifolia. —  TT.  S.  G.—  l  have  a  plant  that  has  been  kept  in  a 
cold  greenhouse  during  the  winter ;  the  crowns  and  roots  are  quite  sound,  but  it 
does  not  yet  show  any  signs  of  breaking.  What  treatment  shall  1  give  it  ?— [Take 
it  out  of  the  pot,  remove  part  of  the  old  ball,  and  repot  in  a  soil  consisting  of  good 
maiden  loam,  rotten  dung,  and  plenty  of  sand,  and  a  few  small  crocks  mixed  with 
it.  Thoroughly  drain  the  pot  to  carry  away  the  water  quickly,  place  the  plant 
where  it  will  have  the  advantage  of  a  temperature  of  70°,  and  unless  something  has 
destroyed  the  eyes  it  will,  push  immediately.  Trim  away  the  weakly  shoots  and 
have  a  few  good  ones.  As  soon  as  the  plant  is  fairly  started,  remove  to  a  cooler 
house  where  it  can  have  plenty  of  light  an4  air,  to  prevent  it  drawing  up  weakly. 
Give  it  plenty  of  water,  and  syringe  frequently  to  keep  down  red-spider.J 

Raising  Seedling  Ferns. — A.  M, — I  am  desirous  of  raising  a  few  seedling 
ferns.  Some  of  the  plants  that  I  wish  to  increase  are  growing  in  my  own  fernery, 
and  I  am  promised  some  seed  of  other  kinds  by  a  friend.    How  shall  I  proceed  ? 
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and  what  shall  I  do  with  the  young  plants  that  form  on  the  fronds  to  grow  them 
into  nice  specimens?  I  am  particularly  fond  of  these  elegant -growing  plants,  but 
I  have  not  much  practical  knowledge  of  growing  them. — [Propagating  ferns  by 
spores  is  a  very  simple  aflfair,  if  a  moderate  amount  of  watchfulness  and  patience  is 
exercised.  Take  some  pans  and  fill  them  about  half-full  of  rough  pieces  of  crock, 
and  then  take  some  fibry  peat  and  break  it  up  roughly,  and  thoroughly  incorporate 
it  with  an  equal  proportion  of  sphagnum  moss  ;  it  is  not  imperatively  necessary  to 
use  sphagnum,  for  the  peat  alone  Avill  suffice,  but  it  is  decidedly  advisable  to  use  it, 
and  we  presume  you  wish  to  be  informed  of  the  best  way.  After  the  peat  and 
moss  are  properly  prepared,  fill  the  pans  about  two  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
rim  and  make  it  firm,  but  leave  a  rough  surface,  and  then,  after  the  soil  is  properly 
moistened,  take  the  fronds  of  the  kinds  you  wish  to  propagate  and  shake  them  over 
the  pans,  and  gently  draw  your  hand  up  the  underneath  side  of  the  fronds  to  dis- 
lodge the  spores.  After  this  is  done,  cover  with  bell-glasses,  and  stand  the  pans  in 
water  in  a  shady  part  of  the  stove.  The  spores  are  so  small  that  watering  over- 
head washes  them  out  of  their  places.  More  especially  is  this  injurious  to  them 
after  they  begin  to  vegetate.  You  should  bring  home  whole  fronds  from  your 
friend's  carefully  wrapped  in  paper.  It  is  much  better,  whenever  practicable,  to 
sow  the  spores  direct  from  the  fronds  than  to  make  an  attempt  at  cleaning  them, 
like  you  would  the  seeds  of  ordinary  flowering  plants.  As  soon  as  you  can  see  the 
young  plants,  give  a  little  air,  by  tilting  the  glasses,  to  prevent  their  damping  off. 
When  the  young  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  prick  them  off  either  singly 
into  small  pots  or  several  in  large  ones,  where  they  can  remain  to  strengthen  and 
then  be  potted  singly.  Use  peat  and  plenty  of  sand  whilst  the  plants  are  young, 
and  afterwards  use  a  proportion  of  loam  according  to  the  kinds.  As  regards 
the  young  plants,  take  them  off  with  a  small  piece  of  the  frond  adhering, 
and  treat  as  advised  for  the  seedlings.  Secure  them  in  their  places  by  laying  a 
piece  of  crock  on  the  portion  of  frond,  and  keep  them  close  until  they  are  rooted 
into  the  soil.] 

Phloxes.— iZ.  JI. — "We  quite  agree  with  you  in  respect  to  the  value  of  these 
plants,  for  they  are  not  excelled  by  any  other  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  ;  their 
culture  is  exceedingly  simple.  Pot  a  few  plants  only  in  the  spring  in  some  good 
rich  soil,  place  them  in  a  frame,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  are  long 
enough,  take  them  off,  and  insert  in  sandy  soil,  and  place  the  pots  in  a  gentle 
bottom-heat  in  the  propagating  pit.  As  soon  a',  rooted  pot  off,  and  gradually 
harden  them  to  bear  the  exposure  to  the  open  air,  and  plant  out  early  in  May. 
The  following  selection  will  suit  you  : — Admiration,  large  well-shaped  flowers, 
bright  red,  with  crimson  centre  ;  Baron  d'Avesne,  dark  rosy  purple  ;  Clio,  white, 
with  pink  eye  and  large  spike;  Comus,  deep  rosy  purple;  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
pure  white  flowers  of  fine  form  and  fragrant ;  Gem,  blush,  dark  eye  ;  Madame 
Kumph,  bright  red,  shaded  with  violet,  scarlet  centre  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  pure 
white  flowers,  large,  good  form,  and  fragrant  ;  Professor  Kock,  salmon  shaded  with 
violet ;  Soulouque,  purple  with  crimson  centre  ;  Victor  Hugo,  carmine  shaded  with 
rose,  bright  crimson  centre  ;  William  Elder,  deep  purple,  suffused  with  rose,  large 
and  of  splendid  form. 

Virginian  Stock  as  a  Surfacixq  for  Hyacinths.— P.  W. — ^We  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  cause  of  your  non-success  with  this  plant.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  its  being  best  to  be  sown  where  it  is  to  flower,  but  as  that  is  impracticable  in 
your  case,  sow  the  seed  thinly  on  a  bed  out  of  doors  about  the  beginning  of  August,  and 
as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  prick  them  off  into  larger  beds  in 
rows  a  foot  apart,  and  three  or  four  inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows,  choosing 
a  dull  day  for  the  operation.  Give  these  plants  a  good  soaking  to  settle  the  soil,  and 
if  the  weather  is  dry  and  bright,  shade  xmtil  they  get  established.  When  the 
summer  plants  come  off  in  October,  plant  your  Hyacinths  in  the  flower-beds,  and 
then  take  up  Virginian  Stocks,  with  a  nice  little  ball  of  soil  adhering  to  the  roots, 
and  plant  between  the  Hyacinths.  This  operation  must  be  carefully  performed,  so 
as  not  to  break  the  roots  about.     Try  this,  and  communicate  the  result. 

CucuMHEiis  IX  Pits. — T.  J.  H. — Your  pit  is  not  large  enough  to  grow  both 
Cucumbers  and  Melons  at  the  same  time ;  therefore  we  shall  advise  you  to  com- 
mence with  the  first-named.  You  will  be  able  to  get  plenty  of  heat  by  taking  out 
the  soil  as  you  propose,  but  in  doing  so  you  must  be  careful  not  to  go  below  tlie 
foundation  of  the  walls  and  loosen  them.     As  you  get  your  plants  out  the  first  week 
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in  May,  you  must  soon  begin  to  prepare  the  materials  for  the  bottom-heat.  Shake 
out  the  long  litter  from  the  stables,  and  if  it  is  dry  give  it  a  liberal  supply  of  water, 
and  turn  it  over  several  times  at  intervals  of  four  days,  watering  it  each  time  it 
necessary  to  prevent  its  heating  dry  and  mouldy  ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be 
made  too  wet.  The  object  of  frequent  turnings  is  to  dissipate  the  noxious  gases, 
and  bring  the  manure  into  a  steady  heat.  "When  you  empty  your  pit,  the  hot  dung 
should  be  brought  in,  and  be  carefully  shaken  out  as  the  pit  is  filled  witli  it  ;  and  it 
will  need  pressing  pretty  firm  ;  and  then  in  a  day  or  two  the  soil  can  be  brought  in, 
just  sufficient  to  form  a  ridge  up  the  centre  of  the  pit,  and  should  consist  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  rotten  dung,  in  the  proportion  of  two  barrow-loads  of  the  first  to 
one  each  of  the  two  latter.  But  if  it  should  happen  that  you  are  deficient  of  leaf- 
mould,  use  a  barrowfal  of  the  dung  in  its  place ;  and  let  the  materials  be  well 
incorporated  together,  and  use  the  mixture  in  a  moderately  rough  state.  As  soon 
as  the  soil  is  warmed  through  the  plants  can  be  turned  out,  one  under  the  centre  of 
each  light.  Plant  them  rather  deep,  and  they  will  root  up  the  stem  and  soon  get 
established.  Directly  the  planting  is  completed,  give  the  bed  a  good  watering  with 
tepid  water,  to  settle  the  soil.  Keep  the  frame  close  for  a  few  days  until  the  plants 
get  established,  giving  just  sufficient  air  to  allow  the  steam  from  the  heating  mate- 
rials to  escape,  and  shade  from  the  sun.  Directly  the  roots  begin  to  take  hold  of 
the  soil,  more  air  must  be  admitted,  and  less  shading  will  be  necessary ;  but  it  will 
be  as  well  to  shade  slightly  through  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  after  the  plants  get 
thoroughly  established.  When  the  roots  begin  to  show  through  the  soil,  the 
remaining  part  of  the  compost  ought  to  be  brought  in,  and  the  bed  filled  up  to  its 
proper  level.  As  the  plants  progress  in  growth,  stop  and  train  out  the  vines  as  may 
be  necessary,  for  nothing  will  be  gained  by  over-crowding.  In  the  first  instance, 
pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  above  the  second  or  third  rough  leaf,  and  the  two 
branches  which  will  emanate  from  the  axils  of  these  leaves  must  be  again  pinched 
as  soon  as  they  reach  the  sides  of  the  pit,  when  they  will  emit  fruit-bearing  side- 
shoots  ;  and  these  must  be  stopped  a  leaf  above  the  fruit,  to  throw  the  whole  vigour 
of  the  shoot  into  it.  The  shoots  with  no  fruit  on  ought  to  be  pinched  one  leaf  from 
the  main  stem.  Give  the  plants  plenty  of  water  (but  do  not  overdo  it)  at  the  roots ; 
for  the  unfruitfulness  of  cucumbers  can  often  be  traced  to  being  too  dry.  Sprinkle 
overhead  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  shut  the  pit  up  early.  The  syringing  ought  to 
be  done  early  enough  in  the  morning  for  the  moisture  to  drj'  up  before  the  sun  acts 
powerfully  upon  the  plants,  or  it  will  burn  them.  All  water  used  should  have  the 
chill  taken  off  by  being  stood  in  the  sun,  or  by  having  the  addition  of  a  little  warm 
water.  We  should  advise  you  to  procure  some  young  plants  ready  to  plant,  if  you 
have  no  means  to  raise  them,  before  you  get  the  heat  in  the  pit,  otherwise  you  will 
lose  a  month's  valuable  time.  Carter's  Champio7i^  Improved  Sion  Souse,  and 
Telegraph  are  free-bearing  kinds  suitable  for  frame  culture. 

Specimex  Convolvulus. — Lady  Gardener  \s  desirous  of  knowing  what  flowering 
plants  would  grow  sufficiently  quick  to  make  nice  large  specimens  to  stand  about  on 
her  lawn  this  season.  This  correspondent  has  not  given  us  much  time,  for  it  is 
desired  to  place  them  quickly  in  their  positions.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  the 
matter,  for  the  annual  Ipomeas  make  grand  plants  for  the  purpose,  if  treated  libe- 
rally throughout  the  season.  To  make  sure  of  your  succeeding,  we  will  detail  at 
full  the  way  of  managing  them.  You  must  take  some  large  pots — No.  4's  are  the 
most  suitable — but  they  should  not  be  smaller  than  6's,  for  the  smaller  pots  are  not 
large  enough  to  hold  sufficient  soil  to  carry  them  through  the  summer.  The  pots 
must  be  thoroughly  clean  ;  make  a  good  drainage  by  putting  a  few  large  pieces  of 
broken  pots  or  pieces  of  brick  in  the  bottom,  and  a  layer  of  pieces  of  turf,  or  other, 
rough  stuff  over,  to  keep  the  soil  from  getting  down  amongst  them.  When  this  is 
finished,  fill  in  firmly  with  good  fibry  loam  two  parts  ;  rotten  manure,  one  part ;  and 
leaf-mould,  one  part.  The  soil  must  not  be  made  too  fine,  but  used  rough  and 
lumpy.  Though  the  Ipomeas  will  grow  luxuriantly  in  any  ordinary  soil  when 
planted  out  in  the  borders,  they  require  slightly  different  treatment,  and  a  little 
better  soil,  when  the  roots  are  cramped  in  pots.  Directly  the  pots  are  filled  with  soil, 
the  seed  slaould  be  planted  regularly  over  the  surface,  and  buried  half  an  inch  deep. 
From  eight  to  twelve  plants  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  one  pot,  but  it  will  be  as  well 
to  plant  a  few  more  to  allow  for  casualties  ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up  they  can 
be  easily  drawn  out  j  there  will  be  no  advantage  in  having  the  plants  too  much 
crowded.     There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  and  the  pots  should  be  placed  in  a  little 
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warmth  if  available  ;  but  failing  that,  a  warm  corner  of  the  greenhouse  will  do.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  getting  the  seed  to  vegetate  a  few  days  sooner,  for  the  pots 
would  have  to  be  brought  out  of  the  heat  into  the  greenhouse  directly  they  are  up, 
and  formed  the  rough  leaf,  and  placed  where  they  will  be  fully  exposed  to  the  light 
and  air,  that  is,  after  they  have  been  in  the  greenhouse  a  few  days,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  a  snug  corner.  To  bring  the  young  plants  out  of  a  close,  moist  heat, 
and  place  them  in  an  airy  position  in  the  greenhouse,  without  undergoing  a  slight 
hardening  process,  would  do  them  irreparable  injury.  The  next  question  is  that  of 
training,  which  can  be  done  without  employing  expensive  wire  trellis.  We  like 
trellises  well  enough  for  indoor  work,  but  for  this  way  of  growing  these  plants  out 
of  doors,  we  prefer  the  common  pea-sticks.  For  this  purpose  we  select  moderately 
stout  sticks,  about  four  feet  high,  and  trim  away  all  the  small  spray,  and  insert 
them  round  the  edges  of  the  pots,  and  one  or  two  in  the  middle  ;  by  putting  them  to 
the  plants  before  they  get  entangled,  and  paying  a  little  attention  to  the  training,  so 
that  every  portion  of  the  framework  is  covered,  they  make  grand  plants  for  the 
purpose  you  require  them.  Those  who  have  not  seen  them  grown  this  way  little 
imagine  the  beautiful  appearance  they  present ;  they  do  best  in  a  rather  sheltered 
position  when  out  of  doors.  "When  the  pots  begin  to  fill  with  roots,  they  must  have 
abundance  of  water  ;  on  no  account  must  this  be  neglected,  for  if  allowed  to  get  dry 
a  few  times,  the  plants  will  get  smothered  with  red  spider,  but  if  they  are  regularly 
attended  to  in  this  respect,  there  will  not  be  much  fear  of  being  troubled  with  many 
insects.  A  dose  of  manure-water  once  a  week  will  be  highly  advantageous  after 
the  plants  begin  flowering,  more  especially  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  summer, 
when  the  soil  is  beginning  to  get  exhausted.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say 
that  the  plants  must  be  brought  out  of  doors  as  soon  as  the  danger  of  frost  is  over, 
for  it  is  an  essential  point  in  their  culture  to  have  as  much  of  the  growth  made  in 
the  open  air  as  possible.  We  have  said  all  that  is  necessary  upon  the  cultural  points, 
and  as  regards  the  best  sorts  adapted  for  the  purpose,  you  can  have  plenty  of  choice. 
Ijpomea  coccinea,  scarlet ;  I.  hederacea  superha,  blue  and  white  ;  I.  hederaeea  alba, 
white ;  I.  hederacea  atroviolacea,  dark  violet ;  I.  limbata  elegantissima,  dark 
purple  and  white,  fine  ;  I,  Quaynoclit,  scarlet  ;  are  all  first-rate  for  the  purpose,  and 
you  can  please  yourself  whether  you  grow  each  kind  separately,  or  mix  several 
colours  together  ;  they  have  a  charming  effect  either  way. 

Bed  op  Larkspurs. —  W.  G.  M.  —To  get  a  good  display  of  these  lovely  flowers 
give  the  bed  a  good  dressing  of  rotten  manure,  dig  it  up  deeply,  and  after  making 
the  surface  in  a  fit  condition  for  the  reception  of  the  seeds,  sow  in  shallow  drills  a 
foot  apart,  and  as  you  will  not  require  the  plants  to  be  nearer  than  six  inches  from 
plant  to  plant,  sow  thinly  to  prevent  the  seed  from  being  wasted  ;  or,  if  you  prefer 
doing  so,  you  can  sow  in  shallow  boxes  or  pans,  and  then  prick  the  plants  out  into 
the  bed  directly  they  are  large  enough,  choosing  a  dull  day  for  the  purpose.  The 
last  method  is,  perhaps,  the  best,  for  it  makes  the  most  of  the  seed.  You  should  not 
plant  them  in  a  bed  which  enters  into  a  design,  for  they  are  too  short-lived,  but  for 
a  separate  bed,  which  can  be  filled  with  something  else  as  soon  as  they  are  over,  they 
are  grand.  A  more  beautiful  sight  cannot  be  well  imagined,  when  they  are  grown 
in  good  soil,  than  a  bed  of  difl'erent  kinds  judiciously  mixed,  so  as  all  the  colours 
blend  harmoniously  together.  The  Hi/acinth  Jioioered,  divarf  stock  floicered^  tall 
stock  Jloioered,  and  the  German  hrancTiing  in  its  several  colours  are  all  good. 

Basket  Plants  for  Coxservatory. — Subscriber. — Fill  your  baskets  with 
fibry  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  a  little  decayed  manure,  and  turn  your  plants  out  of 
the  small  pots  in  which  they  are  growing,  and  plant  them  firmly  in  the  baskets.  It 
is,  as  you  say,  much  the  best  to  grow  the  plants  to  a  nice  size  before  turning  out, 
instead  of  planting  them  in  the  basket  from  the  cutting-pots.  In  giving  you  a 
selection  of  plants  suitable  for  suspending  baskets,  we  may  as  well  observe  that 
almost  any  of  the  bedding  plants  do  well  for  the  centre,  more  especially  geraniums, 
heliotropes,  and  fuchsias,  can  be  grown  to  droop  over  the  edges,  or  trained  pyra- 
midally up  the  centre,  Matirandyas,  Lophosperniuni  in  variety,  Saxifraga  sarmentosa^ 
Is  ierembergia  gracilis,  Convolvulus  man  r  it  aniens,  Tropceolum  Lobbianum  elegans, 
T.  Triomphe  de  Hyris,  Cereus  Jlagelliformisy  Mikania  scandens,  Calempelis  scabray 
Kennedya  prostrata,  are  fine  for  hanging  over  the  sides.  A  beautiful  eff"ect  can  be 
made  by  placing  alternately  round  the  sides  nice  little  tufts  of  Isolepis  gracilis 
and  roa  trivialis  argentea.  Iresene  Serhstii  makes  a  beautiful  small  basket  plant 
when  the  branches  are  brought  down  and  tied  underneath.    Achimenes  treated  the 
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same  way  are  splendid,  particularly  when  several  kinds  are  mixed  together,  Nephro- 
lepsis  tuberosa  is  also  first-rate  for  the  purpose.    Keep  the  plants  well  watered. 

Cryptomeria  Elegans,  etc. —  Veronica. — Cryptomeria  elegans  is  a  beautiful, 
free-growing,  coniferous  tree,  grand  for  single  specimens  on  lawns.  You  may  pro- 
pagate a  few  plants  by  taking  cuttings  in  August,  and  planting  them  under  a  hand- 
glass. We  have  had  "  Looker's"  tiles  in  use  four  years,  and  they  are  as  sound  as 
when  laid  down.  Roshers,  of  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  make  first-class 
tiles,  which  are  durable.  You  cannot  act  better  than  write  to  them  upon  the  sub- 
ject. We  feel  sure  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  filling  your  beds  and  borders  with 
plants  that  are  not  quite  so  evanescent  as  the  ordinary  bedding  plants,  if  you  refer 
back  to  the  ten  volumes  of  Floral  Worlb  which  you  have.  We  pity  you  in  having 
to  get  up  two  thousand  bedding  plants  every  season.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the 
size  and  strength  of  your  Tritomas  whether  they  will  flower  this  year  or  not. 

Greenhouse  StxGtE.— Subscriber. — You  cannot  do  better  than  have  a  walk 
three  feet  wide  down  the  centre,  and  that  will  give  you  four  feet  six  inches  on  each 
side  for  staging.  If  you  have  a  stage  in  the  centre,  your  house  will  be  nearly  all 
taken  up  with  path-room.  A  flat  stage,  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  made  with 
laths  three  inches  wide  by  one  and  a  half  thick,  placed  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
apart,  will  answer  your  purpose  perfectly. 

Erecting  a  Greexhouse  and  Vinery  combined. —  Canariensis. — A  lean-to 
with  south  aspect  will  be  most  suitable  for  you.  The  slight  loss  of  sun  from  the 
projections  of  your  house  is  of  no  material  consequence.  The  front  should  lie  about 
five  feet  high — three  feet  of  brickwork  and  two  of  upright  sashes — and  the  back 
carried  up  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  height  of  your  wall.  We  should  advise  you 
to  have  the  border  for  the  vines  made  above  the  level  of  your  garden,  and  not  sunk, 
as  is  usually  the  case  ;  about  ten  feet  wide  will  be  sufiicient.  Run  a  nine-inch 
wall  round  it  to  keep  the  soil  in  its  place.  Have  the  front  wall  turned  upon  arches, 
and  make  another  wall  two  feet  from  it  inside  the  house,  so  as  to  form  a  little  bed 
in  which  to  plant  the  vines,  and  then  the  roots  can  extend  themselves  over  the  bed 
outside.  We  should  advise  you  to  have  hot  water  or  a  flue,  for  the  other  methods 
you  name  will  entail  endless  expense,  and  be  of  vei-y  little  practical  service,  more 
specially  in  such  an  uncongenial  climate  as  yours.  If  you  have  the  flue,  you  will 
not  be  able  to  plant  the  vines  inside  the  house  ;  therefore  you  will  not  want  the 
arches  in  the  front  wall  or  the  wall  built  inside,  for  the  flue  will  occupy  the  space 
of  the  little  bed  inside.  Plant  your  vines  four  feet  from  each  other.  Maclc  Sam- 
lurgli  and  Royal  Muscadine  are  the  most  suitable  kinds  for  you. 

Renovating  Drac^nas. — A  Subscriber  wishes  to  know  what  to  do  with  several 
old  plants  of  Dracczna  terminalis  and  ferrea  that  liave  become  leggy,  and  have 
lost  the  whole  of  their  foliage  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  leaves  on  the  top, 
and  would  be  glad  of  a  little  information  upon  their  pi'opagatiou  and  afttr  manage- 
ment. We  know  scores  of  plants  in  the  same  condition  as  this  correspondent's. 
People  are  afraid  to  touch  them  with  a  knife,  whereas  nothing  will  stand  cutting 
about  better.  A  very  simple  way  to  deal  with  your  tall  leafless  plants  is  to  cut 
them  down  to  within  six  inches  of  the  soil ;  and  as  you  wish  to  increase  your  stock, 
cut  the  stem  up  into  lengths  of  four  inches  each,  and  pot  them  very  firm  in  small 
pots,  and  plunge  the  pots  in  a  brisk  hotbed,  where  they  will  soon  push  out  side- 
shoots.  These  can  be  taken  off  and  inserted  in  sand  under  a  bell-glass  ;  but  it  will 
he  scarcely  necessary  for  you  to  propagate  to  that  extent.  You  should  let  the  old 
plants  get  dry  before  you  cut  them  down  ;  they  will  soon  break,  and  then  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  pots,"the  soil  shaken  away,  and  repotted  in  smaller  pots,  and  kept 
rather  dry  for  a  time.  If  you  keep  the  soil  wet  before  the  roots  get  established  in 
it,  you  will  very  probably  lose  every  root  they  have  ;  in  fact,  you  must  not  over- 
water  at  any  time.  Repot  the  young  plants  as  they  require  it,  but  guard  against 
getting  them  into  large  pots.  Use  plenty  of  drainage,  and  keep  them  quiet  through 
the  winter,  and  not  throw  water  over  the  foliage  through  that  season.  Peat,  loam, 
and  leaf-mould  will  grow  them  to  perfection. 
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YARIEaATED-LEAYED  PELAEGOXIUMS. 

|HERE  is  nothing  more  interesting  in  the  history  of 
modern  floriculture — or  we  may  better  say,  perhaps, 
the  history  of  modern  taste — than  the  rapidly-developed 
passion  for  the  cultivation  of  variegated-leaved  pelar- 
goniums. It  seems  as  if  but  yesterday  we  first  heard 
of  the  beautiful  and  then  wondrous  Mrs.  Polloch,  and  now  we  can- 
not find  a  garden  where  any  kind  of  greenhouse  plants  has  place, 
but  we  meet  with  collections  of  them ;  and  at  the  nurseries  they 
not  only  constitute  a  very  important  part  of  the  stock  as  subjects 
in  constant  demand,  but  the  production  and  distribution  of  new 
varieties  afi'ord  additional  stimuli  to  skill  and  industry.  Since  leaf- 
colouring — as  in  many  instances  better  adapted  for  the  parterre 
than  flower-colouring — has  acquired  the  importance  we  long  ago 
predicted  for  it,  gold  and  silver  zonate  pelargoniums  have  been 
largely  employed  in  addition  to  the  older  and  scarcely  less  useful 
race  of  white  and  creamy  edged  varieties,  which  were  usually  de- 
scribed under  the  collective  designation  of  "  variegated."  Mrs. 
Pollock,  indeed,  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  bedding  plants ; 
but  there  are  varieties  of  more  recent  date  superior  to  it  both  in 
habit  of  growth  and  distinctiveness  of  leaf-colouring.  Generally 
speaking,  the  varieties  in  which  the  normal  green  hue  of  the  leaf 
gives  place  to  tints  of  yellow,  red,  and  brown,  are  more  vigorous  in 
constitution  than  those  in  which  there  is  any  considerable  amount 
of  white  or  cream  colour.  Xo  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  laws  of 
vegetable  physiology  will  feel  any  surprise  at  this,  for  etiolation  and 
debility  are  directly  related.  But  it  is  observable  that  varieties  that 
are  very  highly  coloured  with  tints  of  yellow,  red,  brown,  and  black, 
are  invariably  less  vigorous  than  the  common  green-leaved  or  dark- 
zoned  varieties  of  the  normal  type,  such  as  in  former  days  were 
called  "  horse-shoe  geraniums."  Hence,  although  the  "  tricolors" 
of  the  nurseries,  or  "gold  zonals"  and  "silver  zonals"  of  our  classi- 
fication, grow  tolerably  fast  in  many  cases,  when  treated  skilfully, 
they  do  not  in  any  case  attain  to  an  effective  size  and  flowering 
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state  iu  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  for  tlie  most  part  suffices  for  tbe 
full  development  of  all  the  characters  of  common  green-leaved  and 
dark-zoned  kinds.  Comparative  slov^ness  of  production,  and  a 
great  and  increasing  demand,  are  sufficient,  therefore,  to  account  for 
the  high  prices  usually  charged  for  these  plants,  especially  in  the 
first  season  of  the  distribution  of  new  varieties ;  and  the  leading 
kinds  are  likely  to  be  costly  for  many  years  to  come.  After  all, 
thirty  to  sixty  shillings  is  but  a  small  sum  for  a  fair-sized  plant  of 
such*  a  splendid  variety  as  Sophia  Cusach  or  Jetty  Lacy,  in  the  first 
distribution  ;  and  that  the  distributors  of  varieties  known  to  be  of 
the  very  best  quality  find  a  ready  sale  at  such  prices,  and  have  rather 
to  complain  of  the  slowness  of  the  propagation  than  of  any  unwill- 
inf^ness  on  the  part  of  the  public,  proves  that  the  first  price  is  not 
hy  amateurs  of  means  considered  exorbitant. 

As  we  have  attached  a  somewhat  comprehensive  title  to  this 
paper,  we  must  be  comprehensive  in  our  remarks.  By  "  variegated- 
leaved  pelargoniums,"  on  the  present  occasion,  we  understand  all 
the  several  varieties,  of  whatever  class,  which  have  leaves  differing 
in  any  material  degree  in  their  colour  from  the  typical  green  or 
dark' zoned  kinds.  But  their  diff"erences  are  so  various,  that  a  clas- 
sification must  be  attempted  ;  and  the  system  we  have  proposed  in 
the  "  Garden  Oracle"  for  1868  has  met  with  such  general  accep- 
tance, that  we  reproduce  its  leading  features  here.  AVe  arrange  all 
the  variegated  kinds  in  five  classes,  namely — 1.  Yaeieg-ated,  such 
as  Flou-er  of  the  Day,  etc.  2.  Goldek-leated,  such  as  Golden  Fleece. 
3.  BuoKZs  Zo^'AL,  such  as  Luna.  4.  Golden  Zois'al,  such  as  Mrs. 
Follocl:.  5.  SiLTEU  ZoxAL,  such  as  Italia  JJnita.  As  to  the  pro- 
duction of  new  varieties  in  any  or  all  of  these  classes,  the  matter  is 
comparatively  easy,  and  may  be  dealt  with  in  very  few  words.  We 
suppose  the  reader  to  have  had  some  experience  in  growing  gera- 
niums from  seed,  and  to  be  familiar  with  the  manipulations  necessary 
for  artificial  fertilization  of  the  flowers.  For  the  production  of 
seeds  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  collection  comprising  a  few  of  the 
very  best  varieties  in  all  the  classes  above-named,  and  also  a  certain 
number  of  commiOn  zonate  kinds,  the  leaves  of  which  are  round, 
stout,  fiat,  or  slightly  convex,  and  marked  with  very  dark  zones. 
Madame  Vaucher  and  Monsieur  Barre  are  two  of  the  best  dark  zonals 
for  this  purpose,  as  their  leaves  are  finely  formed  and  deeply  coloured, 
and  the  plants  have  vigorous  constitutions.  The  breeder  should 
cross  his  varieties  in  every  way  he  can.  imagine,  and  he  will  obtain  a 
variety  of  results,  a  large  majority  of  the  seedling  plants  proving,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  worthless.  But  in  breeding  for  leaves  it  will  be 
found,  that  when  a  dark  zonal,  such  as  Mo/lame  Vanclter,  is  made 
the  seed-beariDg  parent,  and  a  golden  zonal,  such  as  Sophia  Cusach, 
is  njade  the  pollen  parent,  a  majority  of  the  seedling  plants  will  in 
due  time  put  forth  shoots  with  golden  zonal  leaves.  In  like  manner, 
if  pollen  is  taken  from  a  silver  zonal  to  fertilize  the  flower  of  a 
dark  zonal,  a  majority  of  the  seedlings  will  be  silver  zonals.  To 
breed  bronze  zonals  is  the  most  easy  task  of  all,  as  their  own  seeds, 
without  artificial  fertilization,  will  produce  bronze  zonal  plants  from 
the  first;    but   another  mode  of  obtaining   them   is   to   breed   the 
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golden  zonals  together — as,  for  example,  to  apply  tlie  pollen  of 
Snnset  to  the  stigma  of  YeUovj  Belt.  When  we  say  the  cultivator 
should  cross  every  way,  it  must  be  understood  that  he  should  do  so 
with  judgment,  and  keep  in  mind  always  a  rule  which  recent  care- 
fully-conducted experiments  have  confirmed  as  applicable  to  the 
case — that  the  seed  parent  usually  has  most  influence  on  the  form  of 
the  flowers  and  the  leaves  ;  and  the  pollen  parent  usually  has  most 
influence  on  the  colour  of  the  flowers  and  the  leaves.  To  a  certain 
extent,  however,  the  characters  of  both  parents  are  usually  blended 
in  the  oftspring  ;  this,  also,  has  been  amply  proved  by  long-continued 
and  carefully-contrived  experiments. 

The  cultivation  of  these  plants  is  pretty  well  understood  by  the 
gardening  community  ;  but  for  all  that,  a  few  practical  remarks 
may  be  useful  to  some  of  our  readers.  The  whitish  or  silvery  kinds 
difler  most  materially  in  their  requirements ;  for  the  first  a  com- 
paratively poor  soil,  with  rather  scant  supplies  of  water,  are  conditions 
favourable  to  a  free  development  of  their  characteristic  beauty. 
For  the  second  a  comparatively  rich  soil  and  more  liberal  supplies  of 
moisture  are  required  to  insure  vigorous  growth  and  abundance  of 
colour.  But  let  there  be  no  mistake  ;  even  golden  zonals  must  not 
be  grown  in  ground  just  fit  for  cauliflowers,  or  have  as  much  water 
as  would  suit  celery.  As  a  rule,  when  bedded  out,  neither  class 
need  ever  be  watered  at  all,  except  at  the  first  start,  in  the  event  of 
droughty  weather  occurring  before  they  have  made  new  roots  in 
their  new  positions.  A  good  loam,  moderately  enriched  with  leaf- 
mould  and  rotten  hot-bed  manure,  is  the  kind  of  soil  in  which  golden 
tricolors,  and  all  other  kinds  in  which  yellow,  red,  and  brown  tints 
prevail,  will  thrive  to  admiration.  And  for  the  matter  of  that,  the 
silvery  kinds  will  thrive  in  the  same  sort  of  soil ;  but  there  are  two 
reasons  for  selecting  an  elevated  position,  and  a  rather  poor  soil  with 
a  good  proportion  of  broken  brick  and  sand  for  silver  zonals.  In 
a  rich  soil,  the  plants  acquire  considerable  vigour,  the  green  central 
part  of  the  leaf  grows  faster  than  the  margin,  and  the  leaves  become 
wrinkled  and  cupped,  and  they  then  hold  the  dust,  and  instead  of 
rain  washing  them  clean,  it  makes  them  more  dirty.  Another 
reason  for  giving  them  a  rather  poor  soil,  is  that  vigour  of  growth 
imparts  to  the  zone  increased  blackness,  and  this  mars  the  silvery 
eftect,  subdues  their  proper  glitter,  and  makes  them  appear  dirty 
when  perhaps  they  are  perfectly  clean.  These  points  must  be  kept 
in  view  by  the  cultivator  who  desires  complete  success  ;  and  it  need 
not  be  added,  that  lull  exposure  to  sunshine  is  an  essential  condition 
to  the  fullest  possible  production  of  colour. 

In  wintering  these  plants  small  pots  should  be  employed,  a  rather 
poor  soil,  containing  an  abundance  of  grit,  and  the  plants  should 
be  kept  close  to  the  glass,  and  have  only  so  much  fire-heat  as  will 
suflace  to  keep  them  safe  i'rom  frost.  Excessive  heat,  distance  from 
the  light,  insufBciency  of  air,  and  too  much  pot-room  are  the 
prevailing  causes  of  failure.  They  should  be  carefully  repotted  i:i 
the  latter  part  of  February,  or  early  in  March,  and  the  soil  for  Llie 
golden-leaved  varieties  should  consist  of  good  mellow  loam  and 
thoroughly  rotten  hot- bed  manure  equal  parts,  and  to  every  peck  of 
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the  mixture  a  pint  of  sharp  sand.  The  silver  kinds  will  have  suffi- 
cient vigour  in  a  mixture  of  three  parts  loam,  and  one  part  each  of 
rotten  manure  and  sharp  sand.  It  is  a  great  help  to  the  formation 
of  new  roots  to  plunge  tlie  pots  in  a  tan-bed,  or  nearly-spent  hot- 
bed, in  -which  there  is  a  very  slight  warmth.  But  they  will  do  very 
well  without  any  such  aid  if  in  a  sunny  house,  and  taken  proper  care 
of  on  ordinary  shelves.  An  abundance  of  air  must  be  allowed  at  all 
seasons,  except  of  course  during  strong  gales  or  frosty  weather,  for 
the  colours  are  sure  to  be  washy  if  the  plants  are  kept  too  close. 
"Watering  should  be  always  done  with  care.  To  wet  the  leaves  will 
not,  as  a  rule,  do  them  any  harm,  and,  indeed,  if  they  become  dusty, 
they  may  be  washed,  but,  as  a  rule,  wetting  the  leaves  is  not 
desirable"^  and  in  winter  it  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

"When  looking  over  the  immense  and  beautiful  collection  of 
!Messrs.  F.  &  A.  iSmith,  of  Park  Eoad,  Dulwich,  lately,  we  selected 
five  varieties  as  subjects  for  the  plate  which  accompanies  this  article. 
These  five  we  consider  amongst  the  best  in  the  two  leading  classes 
of  gold  and  silver  zonals.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  leaves  are 
well  formed,  and  distinctly  and  richly  coloured.  "With  a  view  to 
assist  readers  in  the  formation  of  collections,  we  subjoin  the  names 
of  a  few  of  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  varieties  in  the  several 
classes :  and  as  we  possess  nearly  all  the  varieties  that  are  in  culti- 
vation, we  shall  be  ready  to  add  to  this  limited  selection  for  the 
benefit  of  any  of  our  readers  who  require  a  greater  number  of  varie- 
ties than  we  now  recommend. 

A    SELECTI02^   OF   TAEIEGATED-LEAYED    PELAEGO>'irMS. 

1.  Yaeiegated-leated.  —  DayhreaJc,  one  of  the  neatest  for 
bedding  and  pot  culture  :  Rosette,  most  beautiful  for  pot  culture, 
also  fine  for  bedding :  Floirer  of  Sjjring^  brilliant  white-edged 
bedder,  and  fine  for  pot  specimens :  Oriana,  creamy  or  sulphur 
coloured,  compact  habit ;  good  bedder :  Lady  JPalmerston,  very 
distinct,  and  produces  abundance  of  lively  rosy  flowers:  Queen  of 
Queens,  fine  bold  whitish  leaf  and  brilliant  scarlet  flowers. 

2.  Golde>"-leayed. — Aureum,  sent  out  by  Messrs.  F.  &  A. 
Smith,  is  a  splendid  golden  bedder :  Golden  Fleece  surpasses  Cloth 
of  Gold  and  Gold  Leaf :  Golden  Chain  is  the  grandest  of  all  for 
those  who  can  manage  it ;  the  plants  should  be  three  years  old 
and  very  dwarf  and  bushy  to  make  a  fi.ne  eflect :  Crystal  Falace 
Gem,  sent  out  by  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  is  a  brilliant  golden  bedder  : 
Fet  of  the  Parterre,  from  the  same  raisers,  is  also  fine. 

3.  Beo>'ze  Zoxals. — One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  this  class  is 
Artemus  Ward,  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Eollison  &  Son:  the  habit  is 
dwarf  and  bushy,  the  leaves  have  a  sulphur- coloured  ground  and  a 
neat  orange  red  and  chesnut  zoije  ;  it  makes  a  dazzling  bed  :  Jlrs. 
CJfCi  'Jri-  Farry,  one  of  F.  &  A.  Smith's  varieties,  is  decisive  and  good  : 
Lima,  Goldfinch,  and  Feauty  of  Oulton  are  three  of  the  best  in  this 
series. 

4.  Gold  Zg^'als. — Antagonist  is  a  fine  bedding  plant,  with 
leaves  finely  margined  with  yellow  and  zones  richly  coloured  orange 
red  and  black :  Defiance  has  a  flat  smooth  leaf,  with  clear  light 
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yellow  margin,  and  zone  consisting  of  carmine,  red,  and  black,  which 
occasionally  blend  and  produce  a  mulberry  tint :  L' Empereur  has  a 
broad  yellow  margin,  and  brilliant  zone  composed  of  fiery  red 
and  black;  one  of  the  grandest  tricolors  known  :  Louisa  Smith  far 
surpasses  Mrs.  Pollock  in  colouring,  and  is  equally  robust  and  free  in 
growth;  it  should  have  a  place  in  every  garden:  Sophia  CusoxJc, 
Sopliia  Diiniaresriue,  and  Lady  Cullum  are  superb  varieties,  very 
much  alike ;  the  first  of  the  three  is,  no  doubt,  all  points  considered, 
the  best,  and  indispensable  even  in  a  small  collection :  the  following 
are  also  essential,  namek,  Mrs.  FoUoclc,  a  fine  bedding  plant: 
Sunset,  a  very  showy  bedder,  and  makes  a  very  handsome  specimen : 
Mrs.  Benyon,  a  brilliant  bedding  plant:  Mono.rch,  one  of  the  immense 
number  of  fine  varieties  raised  by  Messrs.  P.  &  A.  Smith,  the  leaf  is 
slightly  convex,  with  narrow  yellow  margin  and  very  broad  zone  of 
red  and  black ;  this  makes  a  beautiful  pot  specimen,  and  is  invaluable 
for  bedding. 

5.  Silver  Zonals. — This  is  a  faulty  family,  and  is  likely  ever  to 
be  so,  as  the  characters  required  are  of  necessity  accompanied  by 
debility  of  constitution.  Italia  TJnita  is  essential  both  lor  its  in- 
trinsic merits  and  its  historical  fame  :  but  the  two  best  of  the  series 
are  Irrqye  rat  rice  Eugenie,  the  margin  creamy  white,  and  fine  zone  of 
lake  colour  with  only  a  few  streaks  of  black  :  and  Queen  Victoria, 
with  creamy  margin  and  magenta  pink  zone,  the  habit  vigorous  but 
extremely  neat.  The  following  are  also  desirable — Countess,  Silver 
Star,  Ladi/  of  Shallot,  Ariel,  Sultana :  all  distinct  and  tolerably 
vigorous  in  constitution. 

In  a  future  paper  the  best  of  the  new  kinds  that  are  to  be  sent 
out  in  the  present  season  will  be  noticed.  S.H. 


HEEBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS. 

BY    GEOEGE     GOBDOX. 

|0W  that  these  plants  are  likely  to  be  more  generally 
grown  than  they  have  been  for  the  last  few  years,  prac- 
tical remarks  upon  their  cultivation  will  not  be  out  of 
place  in  the  Eloeal  World.  Very  few  plants  pay  for 
good  treatment  as  these  do,  or  contribute  more  liberally 
to  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  conservatory  through  May  and 
the  early  part  of  June.  With  a  little  management  to  have  a  succes- 
sion, the  plants  can  be  had  in  bloom  very  easily  from  the  beginning 
of  April  to  the  end  of  June.  I  have  lately  seen  whole  housefuls  of 
grand  plants,  which  measure  a  yard  across,  and  unless  any  one  is 
possessed  of  a  pretty  lively  imagination,  they  would  be  unable  to 
form  any  idea  of  the  charming  appearance  they  presented.  I  shall 
not  say  that  plants  that  size  are  grown  without  trouble,  or  that  they 
are  very  easily  managed.  To  advance  anything  of  the  kind  would 
be  equivalent  to  my  confessing  a  very  large  amount  of  ignorance 
upon  the  subject  which  I  am  writing  about.     To  make  the  most  of 
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the  capabilities  of  plants  of  any  class,  no  matter  what,  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge,  combined  with  practice  and  patience,  is  neces- 
sary to  attain  to  very  successful  results.  In  case  any  of  my  readers 
should  happen  to  fail  in  succeeding  to  the  extent  of  their  expecta- 
tions, I  can  only  say  that  they  must  not  blame  the  system  which  I 
advocate,  but  rather  consider  whether  they  have  not  neglected  one 
or  more  of  the  cultural  details  upon  which,  likely  enough,  the  whole 
matter  hangs.  Success  in  growing  plants  is  never  attained  without 
a  close  attention  to  minor  matters  ;  for,  however  vast  a  cultivator's 
knowledge  may  be,  unless  he  carries  his  knowledge  into  execution, 
his  plants  will  never  do  him  much  credit. 

Calceolarias  of  the  herbaceous  section  are  generally  raised  from 
seed  every  year,  which  perhaps,  taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
is  the  best  plan  for  ordinary  decorative  purposes;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  best  plants  should  not  be  propagated  annually  from 
cuttings,  for  they  strike  readily  with  ordinary  care,  and  the  cultivator 
has  this  advantage  with  cuttings,  that  he  knows  what  he  is  growing, 
and  no  one  would  propagate  worthless  kinds.  With  seed  there  is 
always  a  certain  risk,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  quality ;  but 
with  seed  from  first-rate  strains,  there  need  be  but  little  fear  upon 
this  head,  for  there  will  be  but  few  inferior  flowers,  and  they  are 
showy,  and  help  to  bring  out  the  superiority  of  the  others.  Unless 
seed  from  the  best  strains  can  be  afforded,  I  should  advise  amateurs, 
or,  in  fact,  growers  of  all  classes,  to  save  their  own,  then  they  have 
no  one  to  blame  but  themselves  if  they  have  inferior  flowers. 

Seed  saving  is  not  such  an  extremely  difiicult  aflair  as  is  generally 
imagined,  though  it  is  attended  with  some  little  trouble.  To  make 
sure  of  seed,  every  flower  will  require  fertilizing ;  but  this  is  an  easy 
matter,  for,  on  examining  the  flowers,|  the  pistil  will  be  readily- 
observed,  standing  straight  out  in  the  centre  of  two  stamens.  The 
pollen  must  be  removed  from  the  stamens  with  the  point  of  a  fine 
camel's-hair  brush,  and  be  placed  upon  the  stigma.  When  this  is 
done  the  process  is  complete.  To  attain  the  best  results,  it 'is  neces- 
sary to  observe  that,  if  the  flowers  from  which  the  pollen  is  obtained, 
or  the  seed  saved,  are  defective,  whether  in  shape,  size,  or  colour,  an 
inferior  progeny  will  be  the  natural  result.  The  seed-bearing 
parent  should  have  fine,  large,  well-shaped  flowers,  and  the  pollen 
parent  should  be  selected  for  pure  bright  colour,  or  distinct  mark- 
ings ;  if  of  good  size  and  shape  so  much  the  better.  The  plants 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool  and  airy  house  until  the  seed  is  ripe,  and 
the  seed-pods  must  be  taken  off,  and  laid  upon  clean  sheets  of  paper 
before  they  burst,  or  the  seed  will  be  lost.  Plants  from  which  the 
seed  is  obtained  seldom  do  much  good  towards  furnishing  cuttings, 
therefore  it  is  as  well  to  throw  them  away  as  soon  as  the  crop  is 
gathered. 

Those  plants  which  are  intended  to  furnish  cuttings  should  have 
the  flower-stalks  removed  immediately  the  beauty  of  the  flower  is 
past,  and  the  plants  plunged  into  a  bed  of  ashes,  or  cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse,  in  the  shade,  but  not  under  trees,  for  the  deficientiy  of  light 
and  drip  of  moisture  combined  would  kill  them  long  before  the  time 
for  taking  off  the  cuttings  had  arrived.     It  is  hardly  necessary  for 
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me  to  say  tliafc  the  plants  will  require  regular  attention  as  regards 
watering — quite  as  much  as  they  did  before  the  blooming  season. 
Directly  the  cuttings  are  large  enough  to  handle,  I  take  them  off, 
and  pot  them  separately  in  small  pots,  and  stand  the  pots  in  a  cold 
frame  facing  the  north.  I  find  they  do  better  than  when  the  frame 
is  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  sun,  for  they  can  be  kept  cool  and 
moist,  and  at  the  same  time  have  plenty  of  light  without  being 
scorched  up.  I  shall  not  enter  into  any  details  for  the  after- 
management  of  the  cuttings,  for  the  same  treatment  will  be  required 
as  for  the  seedlings,  and  as  that  is  the  most  general  way  of  raising  a 
stock,  I  will  commence  at  the  beginning.  Before  saying  anything 
about  that  part  of  the  question,  however,  I  will  observe  that  the 
cuttings  should  be  taken  off  near  the  main  stem,  and  the  bottom 
leaves  trimmed  neatly  away,  and  the  cuttings  inserted  firmly.  The 
pots  should  be  filled  with  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  plenty  of  sand. 

The  time  for  sowing  calceolaria  seed  is  variously  fixed  by 
different  writers  from  July  to  September,  and  each  one  has  the 
notion  that  seed  sown  at  any  other  time  than  the  one  he  recommends, 
will  not  produce  plants  that  will  give  satisfactory  results,  Eor  my 
own  part  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  a  few  days  either  way, 
but  I  should  advise  a  couple  of  sowings,  say  one  the  middle  of  July, 
and  the  other  a  month  later  ;  the  first  sowing  will  produce  plants  for 
blooming  in  May,  and  the  last  will  give  plants  that  will  bloom  from 
a  month  to  six  weeks  later.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  go 
over  the  same  ground  twice,  therefore  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  same  treatment  will  apply  to  both  crops. 

The  preparation  of  the  seed-pans  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence, 
for  if  not  properly  prepared,  the  seed  very  ofteu  fails  to  germinate. 
I  fill  my  pans  about  half  full  with  crocks  broken  rather  small,  and 
cover  them  with  a  layer  of  half-rotten  leaves,  cocoa-nut-fibre  refuse, 
or  the  lumpy  part  of  the  siftings  of  the  soil,  which  forms  the  top 
layer  to  receive  the  seed;  the  remaining  space  in  the  pans  is  then  filled 
with  a  compost  composed  of  fibry  loam  and  thoroughly  decayed  leaf- 
mould,    with   an   abundance   of  silver  sand;  this  layer   should  be 
chopped  up  fine  but  not  sifted,  for  when  the  whole  body  of  soil  is 
sifted,  it  gets  too  close  for  the  young  rootlets  to  run  in  freely.     It  is 
desirable  to  sift  a  small  portion  to  cover  the  surface  with,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  upon  which  the  seed  is  sown,  after  it  has 
been  made  perfectly  level  with  the  bottom  of  a  small  flower-pot  or 
piece  of  board.      Before  sowing  the  seed   give   the    pans   a  good 
watering ;  the  seed  often  gets  displaced  when  the  watering  is  done 
immediately  after  sowing  it.     The  seed  should  be  sown  as  regularly 
over  the  surface  as  its  minute  character  will  admit,  and  a  slight 
covering  of  sand  sprinkled   over  it.     The  after  disposition  of  the 
seed-pans  depends  entirely  upon  the  means  at  hand ;  one  very  good 
plan  is  to  put  them  under  handlights  upon  a  north  border,  where  the 
sun  will  not  catch  them,  or  in  a  frame  under  similar  circumstances ; 
in  either  case  place  the  frame  or  handlights  upon  a  good  thick  bed  of 
coal  ashes.     Where  the  pans  are  to  be  placed  in  a  greenhouse  or  pit, 
with  a  general  collection  of  plants,  they  should  be  covered  with  a 
piece  of  glass  and  kept  shaded.     Whenever  the  soil  requires  water, 
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place  the  pans  in  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  reach  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  rim,  and  let  them  remain  a  sufficient  time  to  get 
thoroughly  moistened  ;  this  is  the  way  for  dealing  with  all  kinds  of 
small  seeds  that  will  not  vegetate  kindly  under  too  deep  a  covering, 
for  when  watered  with  a  watering-pot,  the  water  washes  the  soil  into 
heaps,  and  covers  one  part  with  too  much  soil,  and  the  remainiug  part 
is  left  bare — two  very  unfavourable  conditions  for  germination. 

When  the  young  plants  begin  to  make  their  appearance  above 
the  soil,  admit  air,  increasing  the  amount  in  proportion  to  their 
progress  and  strength.  The  plants  should  be  potted  oif  into  three- 
inch  pots  when  they  get  a  couple  of  rough  leaves  about  the  size  of  a 
shilling,  and  be  returned  to  the  cold  frame  and  kept  close  for  a  few 
days  until  they  get  established  in  their  new  quarters,  when  air  must 
be  admitted  plentifully.  Eemove  the  lights  in  the  evening,  and  let 
them  remain  oif  all  night,  to  expose  the  plants  to  the  falling  dew, 
and  replace  them  in  the  morning  after  giving  them  a  moderate 
sprinkle  of  water  overhead.  These  plants  require  a  cool,  moist  atmo- 
sphere, with  an  abundance  of  air,  for  when  the  air  is  kejDt  stagnant 
the  foliage  gets  infested  with  mildew^,  and  when  there  is  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  atmospheric  moisture  they  soon  become  a  prey  to  green-fly, 
red-spider,  and  thrip.  Eepot  into  five-inch  pots  as  soon  as  the  roots 
have  filled  the  first  pots,  and  proceed  thus  until  they  are  in  eight- 
inch  pots,  which  will  be  large  enough  to  flower  them  in  for  all 
ordinary  purposes.  With  the  approach  of  frost  the  lights  must 
remain  on  during  the  night,  with  plenty  of  ventilation  through  the 
day ;  towards  the  end  of  October  they  will  do  best  upon  the  green- 
house stage  and  near  the  glass,  w^here  they  will  get  plenty  of  air  but 
not  exposed  to  cold  draughts,  for  calceolarias  will  not  stand  rough 
treatment  with  impunity.  In  the  spring  pinch  out  the  main  flower- 
stalk,  to  encourage  the  production  of  numerous  side-shoots,  which 
will  make  fine  large  heads  of  bloom  if  neatly  staked  to  prevent 
their  getting  broken  about. 

To  save  repetition,  I  will  observe  that  the  soil  in  which  the 
calceolaria  has  always  grown  to  my  satisfaction,  has  been  composed 
of  two  parts  mellow  loam,  such  as  that  obtained  from  the  surface  of 
pasture  land,  say  six  inches  deep,  and  which  is  full  of  the  roots  and 
fibres  of  the  grasses  growing  in  it,  and  one  part  each  of  cow-dung 
and  leaf-mould,  both  rotted  to  a  powder,  and  not  quite  one  part  sharp 
silver  sand.  The  whole  mass  is  to  be  chopped  up  and  the  con- 
stituents thoroughly  incorporated  together.  Pot  the  plants  firm, 
and  place  a  good  drainage  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots  at  each 
potting. 

These  plants  are  especially  impatient  of  stagnant  moistui-e  at 
the  roots,  and  water  must  be  applied  cautiously  at  all  seasons,  for 
they  must  not  get  dry  enough  to  flag,  or  be  kept  too  wet.  Weak 
manure-water  twice  a- week,  after  the  plants  begin  to  grow  vigorously 
in  the  spring,  will  assist  the  production  of  an  abundance  of  fine 
large  flowers  and  luxuriant  healthy  foliage  in  a  wonderful  manner. 
Always  give  the  plants  sufficient  water  to  soak  the  balls  thoroughly, 
and  then  leave  them  alone  until  they  require  another  application,  for 
nothing  acts  so  injuriously  upon  them  as  constant  dribblmgs  of  water 
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at  the  roots.  If  mildew  makes  its  appearance,  dust  the  plants  with 
flowers  of  sulphur  at  once,  before  it  gets  ahead,  and  smoke  the  house 
or  frame  with  tobacco  paper  directly  there  are  any  signs  of  thrip  or 
green-fly ;  let  the  foliage  be  thoroughly  dry,  and  as  the  leaves  are 
tender,  and  consequently  very  susceptible  to  injury  from  strong 
smoke,  give  two  or  three  weak  applications  in  preference  to  one 
strong  one.  A  golden  rule  in  growing  these  plants  is  to  give  them  a 
smoking  directly  the  first  enemy  is  seen,  and  then  the  stock  will 
always  be  clean  and  healthy.  As  the  flower-stalks  push  up,  give 
the  plants  plenty  of  light  to  make  them  stout  and  stocky.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  shading  from  bright  sunshine 
after  March  until  they  are  turned  out  of  doors  will  be  beneficial. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  opinion,  that  if 
amateurs  who  have  but  limited  space  would  confine  themselves  to  a 
few  good  things,  calceolarias  being  amongst  the  number,  and  grow 
them  well,  the  results  would  be  far  more  satisfactory  than  crowding 
into  a  small  place  a  host  of  things,  one  half,  in  all  probability,  being 
little  better  than  rubbish,  and  more  suitable  for  the  rubbish-heap 
than  a  gentleman's  greenhouse.  Tastes  and  opinions  difi"er.  I  hope 
I  shall  not  oftend  by  this  plain  and  well-meant  hint. 


COOL  OECHIDS. 

BY    AX    AMATEUR    CULTIVATOE. 


VAST  amount  of  misunderstanding  has  arisen  respecting 
growing  orchids  in  low  temperatures,  for  some  people 
indulge  in  the  supposition  that  the  plants  can  be  grown 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  It  is  a 
fallacy,  for  none  of  the  plants  will  stand  the  air  which 
the  usual  stock  of  greenhouse  plants  require.  No  plants  are  so 
valuable  where  the  accommodation  is  limited,  for  they  do  not  soon 
overgrow  the  space  allotted  them,  and  no  plants  furnish  an  equal 
amount  of  beauty  in  the  some  contracted  space.  If  I  say  that 
orchids  are  comparatively  easy  to  grow,  I  shall  very  probably  be  met 
with  the  assertion  that  all  plants  are  easily  grown  when  the  culti- 
vator is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  requirements;  I  will 
admit  this,  and  confidently  assert  that  few  plants  can  be  grown  so 
well  with  the  same  amount  of  labour  and  attention  as  these.  To 
make  matters  clear,  I  will  give  you  my  opinion  as  to  the  best  kind  of 
house  for  growing  cool  orchids  in,  where  expense  is  an  object,  for 
where  this  important  consideration  does  not  thrust  itself  forward, 
much  can  be  left  to  the  individual  taste.  Though  I  am  opposed  to 
the  idea  which  exists  in  some  quarters,  that  cool  orchids  can  be 
grown  without  trouble  or  expense,  I  am  desirous  of  encouraging 
their  more  extensive  culture,  upon  the  ground  that  no  more  skill  is 
•necessary  than  that  required  for  a  mixed  collection  of  greenhouse 
plants,  and  that  no  more  expense  is  incurred  by  it.     No  form  of 
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house  is  better  than  an  ordinary  span  roof,  about  ten  or  twelve  feet 
wide,  with  a  three-feet  path  down  the  centre,  and  a  flat  table  or 
stand  on  each  side  to  hold  the  plants.  The  side  table  should  be 
about  a  yard  high,  and  the  side-lights  two  feet ;  this  will  make  five 
feet  altogether.  If  the  roof  is  eight  feet  high  at  its  apex,  there  will 
be  plenty  of  head  room,  and  the  roof  will  be  sharp  enough  to  carry 
the  water  off  quiciily,  and  prevent  any  injury  arising  from  drip. 
The  ventilation  should  be  provided  for,  by  placing  small  ventilators 
along  the  walls  on  each  side  opposite  the  pipes,  and  small  sashes 
along  the  roof  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  heated  air.  It  is  perfectly 
immaterial  whether  the  roof  is  made  with  sashes  and  rafters,  or  fixed  ; 
but  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  the  glass  in  too  large  squares,  for  the 
cold  air  gets  in  between  the  laps,  and  does  no  end  of  mischief.  A 
foot  wide  should  be  the  outside ;  but  nine  inches  is  much  better. 
The  side  tables  should  come  up  level  with  the  top  of  the  brick- work, 
which  should  support  one  side,  whilst  the  other  side  near  the  path 
must  be  supported  with  stout  posts.  Inch  boards  will  make  capital 
tables.  Though  slates  will  be  more  durable,  they  are  too  expensive 
to  talk  about  now,  and  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  wooden  ones. 
A  strip  of  wood  about  four  inches  wide  should  be  tacked  along  the 
side,  and  the  tables  covered  with  that  depth  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse. 
Two  four-inch -pipes  near  the  wall,  under  the  tables  on  "each  side, 
will  furnish  all  the  necessary  heat.  For  a  house  of  this  description, 
which  is  simplicity  itself,  the  finest  collection  in  the  world  may  be 
grown,  and  I  would  back  it  against  all  complicated  structures  that 
would  cost  ten  times  the  money. 

Houses  of  this  description  exist  in  two-thirds  of  the  Floral 
World  gardens,  and,  in  many  instances,  may  be  turned  to  a  much 
better  account  than  they  now  are.  For  fear  of  being  misunderstood, 
I  will  say,  at  once,  that  a  span-roofed  house  is  not  imperatively 
necessary,  for  a  small  lean-to  will  do  equally  as  well,  no  matter 
which  point  of  the  compass  it  may  face,  excepting  the  north.  Some 
people  have  gone  so  far  as  to  recommend  north  aspects  lor  cool 
orchid  houses  ;  but  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  in  them,  for  the  plants 
fail  in  obtaining  that  amount  of  light  and  solar  warmth  through  the 
winter  which  is  so  essential  to  their  well-doing. 

The  question  of  the  house  adapted  for  growing  cool  orchids 
being  to  my  mind  settled,  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  the  plants 
suitable  for  growing  in  it,  and  a  few  hints  upon  their  management. 

I  have  advised  the  stages  to  be  covered  with  cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse,  to  save  the  expense  of  making  an  open  tank  underneath,  to 
keep  up  a  steady  atmospheric  moisture,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
be  equally  as  well  off  as  those  who  have  them.  When  the  plants 
are  watered  the  moisture  will  run  down  and  make  it  damp,  from 
which  a  constant  vapour  will  arise,  and  be  of  immense  advantage  in 
keeping  the  plants  in  vigorous  health,  and  render  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  like  that  of  their  native  habitats.  It  will  be  advisable 
through  the  summer  to  occasionally  pour  a  few  cans  of  water  over 
the  refuse,  to  keep  it  thoroughly  moist,  for  it  may  happen  that  the 
water  applied  to  the  plants  is  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  From 
March  to  September  the  temperature  should  range  from  55^  to  60°, 
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with  a  rise  to  70'  in  very  hot  weather.  This  temperature  will  be 
sustained  with  the  help  of  but  little  fire-heat,  for  the  solar  heat  after 
April  will  be  quite  sufficient,  excepting  an  occasional  sharp  frost 
sets  in  during  May,  when  a  little  fire  will  be  needed.  The  atmo- 
sphere must  be  kept  charged  with  moisture,  by  pouring  plenty  of 
water  upon  the  path  and  floor  in  addition  to  the  stages.  In  skilful 
hands,  a  syringing  overhead  in  the  afternoon  of  hot  bright  days 
will  be  beneficial ;  but  I  am  afraid  to  recommend  it  here,  in  case  any 
beginner  should  overdo  it,  and  ruin  the  collection.  Keep  the  soil 
in  which  the  plants  are  growing  moist,  but  not  wet,  for  if  they  are 
kept  too  wet  every  root  will  perish.  Soft  water  should  be  used,  and 
should  be  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  the  temperature  of  the  house. 
In  the  winter  very  little  water  will  be  required — ^jiist  sufficient  to 
keep  the  bulbs  plump.  The  plants  will  suffer  more  from  having  too 
much  than  too  little.  The  temperature  from  October  to  the  end  of 
JFebruary  should  range  from  45'  to  50',  but  be  kept  within  these 
limits,  and  the  atmosphere  kept  much  drier. 

Potting  plants,  and  the  most  suitable  material  for  the  purpose, 
must  next  engage  our  attention.     All  the  species  which  I  shall  name 
will  thrive  well  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  sphagnum  moss,  thoroughly 
incorporated  together,  after  the  peat  has  been  broken  up  roughly 
and  the  fine  soil  removed.     It  is  often  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
procure  good  peat,  and  unless  the  peat  is  good  and  fall  of  fibre,  it  is 
worse  than  useless,  for  it  will  soon  go  sour,  and  nothing  will  then 
thrive  in  it.     When  this  is  the  case,  procure  some  short  cocoa-nut 
fibre,  and  use  it  with  the  moss,  in  the  same  proportions  as  peat. 
This  short  fibre  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  "  refuse,"  for  it  is 
a  different  material  altogether  ;  the  one  being  the  clippings  from  the 
mats  when  they  are  trimmed  up,  and  the  other  is  a  brown  powdery 
substance  derived  from  the  husks  when  they  are  crushed  in  the  mill. 
The  fibre  should  be  well  moistened  before  its  amalgamation  with  the 
moss,  and  then  the  process  can  be  completed  with  but  little  trouble. 
All  the  orchidaceous  plants  will  root  freely  and  grow  well  in  the 
mixture  of  moss  and  fibre.     The  pots  should  be  filled  to  within  three 
inches  of  the  rim  with  rough  pieces  of  crocks,  and  the  plants  potted 
firm  and  sufficiently  high  for  the  base  of  the  bulbs  to  stand  three  or 
four  inches  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  pot,  to  prevent  moisture 
settling  about  them,  which  mishap  would  in  all  probability  cause 
the  loss  of  the  entire  plant.     The  pots  must  be  stood  upon  inverted 
flower-pots  or  saucers,  to  allow  the  free  escape  of  the  Avater.    I  must 
not  forget  to   add,  that  the  best  time  for  repotting  is  just  before 
the  plants  begin  to  make  new  growth,  in  the  case  of  inexperienced 
cultivators  ;  but  with  skilful  hands,  after  the  roots  begin  to  elongate 
is  a  capital  time.     The  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  dry  house, 
if  convenient,  when  they  are  in  bloom,  for  the  flowers  last  in  per- 
fection much  longer,  as  damp  is  so  very  injurious  to  them.     Many 
of  them  can  be  removed  to  a  sitting-room  through  summer  without 
receiving  any  harm  ;  the  chief  point  is  to  keep  them  dry,  and  out  of 
cold  draughts.      If  they  remain  in  the  house  in  which   they  are 
growing,  they  should  be  removed  to  the  coolest  end,  and  care  be  used 
to  prevent  splashes  of  water  falling  on  the  flowers. 
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Orchidaceous  plants,  like  those  belonging  to  other  classes,  have 
their  enemies,  but  whether  they  become  numerous,  and  do  a  large 
amount  of  mischief,  rests  entirely  with  the  cultivator,  for  all  can  be 
kept  in  subjection  with  an  ordinary  amount  of  time  and  attention. 
Cockroaches  are  troublesome  if  not  kept  under,  for  they  eat  the 
growing  point  of  the  roots,  and  thus  prevent  them  performing  the 
functions  allotted  to  them.  Chase's  beetle  poison  is  a  capital  remedy. 
Lay  down  a  few  lumps  in  the  evening  amongst  the  pots,  and  take  it 
up  in  the  morning  to  prevent  it  getting  stale.  Hundreds  will  be 
destroyed  that  way.  As  they  feed  at  night,  a  search  should  be  made 
for  them  with  the  lantern  after  dark.  It  must  be  done  cautiously, 
for  they  are  particularly  quick  in  their  movements.  Small  snails  and 
woodlice  are  also  destructive  in  their  dealings,  and  injure  the  plants 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  cockroaches.  The  first  pest  can  be 
easily  trapped  with  large  potatoes  cut  in  half,  and  hollowed  out,  to 
admit  the  ingress  of  the  enemy.  These  must  be  gone  over  every 
morning,  and  the  snails  shook  off  into  a  can  of  hot  water.  A  few 
woodlice  will  also  creep  under  the  potatoes,  but  the  surest  way  of 
dealing  with  them  is  to  lay  a  few  five-inch  pots,  filled  very  loosely 
with  dry  hay,  upon  their  sides  amongst  the  plants.  JN'o  system 
equals  this  for  destroying  this  pest.  To  clear  the  plants  of  thrip,  and 
a  small  white  scale  which  is  excessively  partial  to  these  plants,  wash 
the  foliage  and  bulbs  thoroughly  with  clean  water  and  a  piece  of 
sponge  dipped  in  a  lump  of  soft  soap,  and  when  the  whole  of  the 
plant  is  gone  over  in  this  way,  sponge  it  with  perfectly  clean  water. 
If  thrip  and  green-fly  get  ahead,  smoking  with  tobacco  paper  must 
be  resorted  to  with  promptness  ;  but  if  the  sponge  is  put  into 
requisition  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy,  no  smoking  will 
be  necessary.  The  foliage  of  orchidaceous  plants  is  very  susceptible 
to  injury  from  tobacco  smoke,  therefore  it  must  be  applied  with 
caution.  Three  or  four  weak  applications  are  better  than  one  very 
strong.  A  proper  degree  of  humidity  is  the  best  remedy  for  red 
spider :  it  will  not  make  its  appearance  unless  the  atmosphere 
is  too  dry.  Washing  the  foliage  as  advised  for  thrip  is  the  best 
remedy. 

I  am  now  going  to  give  a  selection  of  fifty  kinds,  all  good  and 
cheap.  There  is  not  a  bad  one  amongst  them.  I  might  have  named 
a  few  high-priced  ones  that  are  rather  better  in  their  respective 
genera  than  these  which  I  have  selected  ;  but  I  flatter  myself  that  a 
better  fifty  cool  orchids  could  not  be  had  for  love  or  money,  if  we 
take  all  things  into  consideration.  I  have  gone  through  a  list  issued 
by  one  of  the  largest  importers  of  these  beautiful  plants,  and  I  find 
that  the  whole  lot,  in  nice,  healthy,  well-established  plants,  can  be 
had  for  thirty-five  pounds,  taken  separately,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  bought  in  one  lot,  they  could  be  had  at  a  reduction  upon  the 
gross  amount.  Orchids  have  this  advantage  over  other  plants  : 
when  grown  well,  they  increase  in  value  every  day,  and  good  speci- 
mens will  always  realize  fair  sums ;  whilst  bedding  geraniums,  for 
which  a  couple  of  guineas  each  were  paid,  will  not  be  worth  so  many 
shillings  after  being  in  the  purchaser's  possession  a  few  years.  I 
have  already  taken  up  too  much  space,  or  I  would  give  a    brief 
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description  of  tliem  ;  but  as  it  is,  I  will  enumerate  my  selections,  and 
assure  my  readers  that,  choose  where  they  may,  they  will  not  be 
disappointed. 

A    SELECTIOIf    OP    FIFTY    COOL    ORCHIDS. 

Barheria  Lindleyanum,  B.  Skinneri,  Brassavola  (jlauca,  Brassia 
verrucosa,  Cattleija  citrina  (this  does  best  fastened  to  a  block,  and 
suspended  with  the  foliage  downwards,  as  it  grows  in  its  native 
habitat   on  the  under  side  of  branches  of  large  trees),   C.  Mossice 

C.  Triancei,  Coelogyne  cridata,  C.  speciosa,  OymUdium  giganteum] 
Gijpripedium    insiqne,     C.    venushm,    BendroUum     chrysanthemum, 

D.  heterocarpum,  B.  noUle,  D.  speciostom,  Epidendrum  atropurpureiim, 
U.  eriihescens,  E.  macrochilum,  E.  vUellinum,  Lcelia  acuminata,  L, 
alhida,  B.  autumnalis,  B.  majalis,  L.  sujjerbieus,  Lycaste  aromatiza, 
B.  cruenta,  L.  Skinneri,  MaxiUaria  Harrisonii,  Odontoglossum 
cervantesi,  O.  citrosmum,  0.  grande,  0.  Insleayii,  O.  maculatum, 
O.   nehulosum,    O.    pulchellum,    0.    Bossii,    Oncidium   crispum,    O. 

flexuosum,  O.  leucochilum,  O.pukinatum,  Bleoine  maculata,Sophronitis 
cernua,  S.  grancliflora,  Stanhopea  insiguis,  S.  oculata,  S.  Warclii^ 
Trichopilia  tortilis,  Zygopetalum  crinitum,  Z.  Machayii. 


A  DEY  SEASON. 

HINTS  FOE  THE  CULTIYATION  OF  VEGETABLES. 

[,HIS  is  likely  to  be  a  dry  season — at  all  events,  it  has  been 
rather  dry  since  the  year  began.  If  it  continues,  peas 
and  beans  will  not  last  long,  and  late  peas  will  be  no- 
where. Cauliflowers  on  poorish  ground  will  button, 
but  on  very  rich,  heavy  soil  they  will  be  fine ;  most 
cabbage  worts,  intended  for  summer  use,  will  be  poor ;  carrots  and 
parsnips  will  be  small  and  forky ;  lettuces  will  be  lean,  and  in  a 
hurry  to  bolt ;  celery  will  be  small,  unless  abundantly  watered,  and 
potatoes  will  be  plentiful,  smallish,  and  of  the  finest  quality. 

There  is  time,  even  now,  to  adopt  measures  for  averting  some  of 
the  evils  incident  to  a  hot  dry  season.  As  peas  will  soon  be  past, 
kidney  beans  must  be  sown  in  more  than  ordinary  quantities,  as 
they  stand  drought  remarkably  well.  Sow  at  once  a  few  extra  rows 
of  Dwarf  French  Beans,  such  as  Negro,  Speclded,  and  Cream  colour. 
About  the  10th  of  June,  sow  a  few  extra  rows  of  E-unner  Beans, 
such  as  Common  Scarlet  and  White  Butch.  These  will  bear  plentifully 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  and  continue  till  stopped  by  frost. 
Out-door  cucumbers  and  marrows  are  likely  to  do  extra  well  this 
year.  No  doubt  the  reader  has,  by  this  time,  planted  out  sufficient ; 
but  if  there  be  ground  to  spare,  it  will  be  well  to  sow  a  few  patches 
of  seeds  in  the  spots  where  the  plants  are  to  remain.  The  best 
plan  would  be  to  make  hills  of  mixed  manure  and  loam  at  suitable 
distances,  and  sow  on  these  hills ;  but  if  labour  cannot  be  spared, 
sow  anywhere  on  banks,  borders,  and  beds.     The  best  out-door 
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cucumber  is  Henderson's  A  1  Uidge ;  the  best  marrow  for  a  hot  season 
is  Hibherd's  Prolific,  whicb  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugclen  alone  possess 
true.  Por  late  supplies  of  lettuce,  choose  shady  ground,  manure 
abundantly,  and  sow  thinly.  Do  not  transplant,  but  simply  thin 
the  rows,  and  let  them  heart  where  sown.  The  New  Zealand  Spinach 
is  a  delicious  vegetable,  and  will  endure  any  amount  of  drought. 
It  is  late  to  think  of  it  now  ;  at  all  events,  our  plants  cover  quite  a 
square  foot  of  ground  already,  and  will  soon  measure  a  yard  over. 
If  we  had  not  any,  however,  we  would  endeavour  to  obtain  good 
seed  and  would  sow  at  once,  putting  two  or  three  seeds  together  at 
distances  of  two  feet.  Half  a  dozen  plants  are  enough  for  the  most 
spinach -loving  family.  If  there  is  an  abundance  of  marrow  plants 
on  the  ground,  a  certain  few  may  be  kept  to  supply  spinach.  Pinch 
out  the  tender  tops,  and  cook  them  as  spinach.  If  properly  done, 
they  are  delicious.  If  cucumbers  come  in  plenty,  and  other  vege- 
tables are  scarce,  some  of  them  may  be  cooked  to  advantage.  With 
a  stewed  steak,  slices  of  cucumber  are  delicious. 

Mulching  is  a  great  help  in  times  of  drought.  Sea-weed  makes 
the  best  mulch  in  districts  where  it  is  obtainable.  Half-rotten 
stable  manure  is,  of  course,  admirable,  and  it  does  not  lose  much  of 
its  goodness  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  Grass  mowings  may  be  turned 
to  account  amongst  cauliflowers.  In  giving  water  to  open-ground 
plots,  put  abundance  on  a  small  plot,  so  as  to  soak  it  thoroughly, 
rather  than  spread  the  same  quantity  over  so  large  a  space  of  ground 
as  only  to  moisten  the  top  crust.  It  is  easier  to  waste  water  than 
to  use  it  properly,  for  the  process  of  wetting  a  large  extent  has  the 
appearance  of  business,  but  the  next  day's  blazing  sun  will  prove  to 
the  thoughtful  observer  that  mere  surfacing  is  a  delusion.  A  tole- 
rably good  substitute  for  water  is  frequent  hoeing,  to  keep  the  sur- 
face rough  and  broken,  for  this  enables  the  soil  to  absorb  immense 
quantities  of  dew.  S.  H. 


A  BHDaET  POE  AMATEHES. 

SPECIMEN    PLANTS    EOK   WINTEE   AND    SPRING   FLOWEEING. 

EOCHEE  and  sow  in  pans,  as  soon  as  you  can  get  it,  a 
lot  of  the  seed  of  Gyclamsn  persicum ;  grow  on  the 
seedlings  as  fast  as  you  can  in  cool  pits,  or  in  a  low, 
light,  and  moist  greenhouse — the  pits  being  best,  how- 
ever, for  the  summer  work — and  ^ee^  the  plants  growing 
all  along  ilirougli  ivinter  and  every  other  season.  To  dry  off  this 
Cyclamen  is  bad  gardening.  It  is  no  more  in  want  of  "  drying  off" 
than  a  rush !  But  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  things  that  are  often 
*'  done  to  death"  or  mediocrity  by  the  drying  process.  In  eighteen 
months  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed,  any  one  with  common 
cultural  skill  may  produce  such  plants  as  those  shown  by  the  Messrs. 
E.  Gr.  Henderson  at  the  spring  shows  in  London— such  plants  as 
may,  in  fact,  be  seen  in  their  interesting  Cyclamen  house. 
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HOW   TO    GROW   THE    HEEBACEOUS    CALCEOLAEIA. 

What  a  fine  thing  it  is  when  well  done ! — regularly  and  well. 
To  do  them  annually,  you  must  sow  about  the  end  of  July — say 
about  the  22nd — in  pans  of  fine  sandy  earth,  placed  in  a  rather  cool, 
moist,  and  sliadij  intermediate  stove.  Until  well  up,  and  until  the 
sun  waxes  rather  weak  in  autumn,  you  must  shade  the  pans  and 
little  seedlings  with  a  newspaper — (mind  the  house  must  be  moist 
and  shady  in  addition  to  this) — and  you  must  keep  potting  away  at 
your  seedlings  all  the  autumn  and  winter.  Never  let  them  get  in 
the  least  degree  pot-bound.  They  vary  wonderfully,  as  well  in  con- 
stitution as  in  marking  ;  and  you  will  hardly  have  two  plants  alike 
as  to  strength  or  size,  with  all  gradations  down  to  the  tiniest. 
Therefore  you  must  alu'ays  be  "  on  the  look-out"  for  the  most 
advanced,  and  have  a  potting  turn  once  a  fortnight.  The  soil  should 
be  a  light  rich  loam,  with  plenty  of  sand  and  leaf-mould,  and  in 
addition  a  little  rather  fresh  horse-droppings.  By  the  middle  of 
February  you  will  be  able  to  introduce  your  strongest  batch  to  the 
greenhouse,  to  be  removed  after  a  week's  stay  to  comfortable  cold 
pits,  in  which  the  plants  may  be  now  and  then  fully  exposed  to  the 
mild  air  or  gentle  rain.  You  will  follow,  weekly,  with  the  remaining 
sizes  and  batches,  till  all  are  in  the  cold  pits  gathering  final  strength 
for  flowering.  Above  all  other  plants,  herbaceous  Calceolarias  must 
be  kept  thorougJihj  clean. 

HOW    TO    IMPEOYE   THE    BLOOM   OF  TOTE   CEOCTJSES. 

Allow  the  leaves  of  all  crocuses  to  be  fully  developed,  and  to 
grow  until  they  stop  of  their  own  accord,  and  you  will  have  fine 
flowers  the  next  season.  If  you  catch  a  gardener  plaiting  the  leaves 
or  tying  them  in  knots,  kick  him  out. 

A  BEILLIAXT    FLOWEE-BED. 

Select  or  make  a  small  isolated  bed  in  some  spot  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun,  and  let  it  contain  fine  sandy  peat,  or  fine  sandy  soil  of  any 
other  kind  ;  and  let  it  be  well  drained,  of  course  ;  and  place  a  few 
rustic  stones  round  the  margin  and  through  the  bed,  half  or  more 
buried  in  the  soil,  so  that  the  whole  will  be  elevated  a  little  above 
the  grass  level.  Over  the  bed,  beside  the  stones,  etc.,  plant  a  few, 
a  select  few%  of  the  best  dwarf  Seclums  and  Saxifrages,  of  the  en- 
crusted section  ;  and,  perhaps,  if  you  are  fond  of  them,  a  few  of  the 
very  choicest  spring  bulbs,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  little  Siberian 
exquisite  JPiisclLldnia  scilloides,  just  to  vary  the  bed  a  little  at  all 
points,  and  give  it  unsurpassed  charms  ;in  spring.  But  for  the 
brilliancy  and  chief  beauty  you  must  have  a  number  of  plants  of  a 
very  beautiful  hardy  perennial,  Calandrinia  umhellata.  Make  the 
groundwork  of  your  bed  of  these,  and  put  a  few  good  specimens  on 
the  little  elevations  about  the  highest  points  and  tiny  rocks  in  your 
little  bed.  Plant  in  spring,  give  a  good  soaking  of  water  in  dry 
weather,  and  wait  for  the  result.  The  Calandrinia  is  a  continuously 
blooming  plant,  and  when  it  begins  to  flower,  if  well  grown,  you  may 
expect  a  display  of  the  purest  magenta-coloured  flowers  for  many 
weeks.  0'SHA^E. 
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BY   J.    C.    CLAEKE, 

Head  Gardener  at  Cothelston  House,  Taunton. 

[HE  cultivation  of  Summer  Spinach  is  so  easily  accom- 
plished, that  I  need  not  say  much  respecting  it ;  never- 
theless, it  may  be  useful  to  add,  that,  instead  of  sowing 
it  in  hot,  dry  positions,  as  is  usually  done,  between  rows 
of  peas  and  other  crops,  if  we  wish  to  have  this  esculent 
in  perfection  during  the  hot  summer  months,  a  cool  north  border  or  in 
some  out-of-the-way  border,  where  the  sun's  rays  do  not  penetrate 
too  strongly,  is  the  best,  not  only  to  secure  its  succulent  character, 
but  also  to  have  it  longer  in  duration,  and  fit  for  use  after  the  winter 
spinach  is  past.  There  should  be  two  crops  sown,  the  first  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  the  other  in  the  middle  of  June.  If  sown 
on  such  a  spot  as  I  have  just  advised,  these  two  sowings  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  afibrd  supplies  until  the  autumn  sown  is  fit  for  use.  But  if 
necessity  compels  the  cultivator  to  sow  it  on  the  open  quarters,  then 
a  sowing  every  three  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  July  will  be  necessary ;  but  only  a  small  quantity  should 
be  sown  at  any  one  time,  a  row  fifty  feet  long  will  suffice  for  most 
families  at  this  season  of  the  year.  In  every  case  it  thrives  best  and 
produces  the  best  results  on  deeply-dug,  well-manured  land. 

Wtntee  Spinach,  being  a  more  substantial  crop,  requires  more 
care,  and  altogether  a  better  preparation  to  induce  it  to  succeed  in  all 
cases ;  upon  the  average  of  seasons,  the  best  time  of  sowing  it  is 
from  the  15th  to  the  25th  of  August ;  the  spot  should  be  moderately 
well  dressed  with  rotten  manure,  and  deeply  dug  to  secure  the 
carriage  of  the  water  from  the  winter  rains  below  its  roots,  and  if 
the  soil  should  contain  even  only  a  few  of  the  wireworm,  or  the 
black  grub  of  daddy  longlegs,  a  good  dressing  of  fresh  slaked  lime 
should  be  laid  on  and  dug  in  previous  to  sowing.  This  will  not  only 
materially  prevent  the  ravages  of  those  pests,  but  it  will  add  to  the 
fertility  of  the  land  by  speedily  decomposing  any  organic  matter 
that  may  be  in  the  ground  from  previous  crops,  so  that  the  spot  will 
in  every  sense  be  the  better  for  its  application.  The  above  prepara- 
tions being  carried  out,  we  have  only  now  to  consider  the  sowing  and 
after-maAagement  of  the  young  plants.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
drills  fifteen  inches  apart,  rather  thinly,  and  when  it  is  showing  its 
broad  leaf,  it  should  be  thinned  out  six  inches  apart  from  plant  to 
plant,  and  the  only  after-management  it  requires  is  to  keep  it  free 
from  weeds.  The  round'seedecl  kind  is  the  one  most  in  favour  for 
summer  use,  while  the  pricJchj  variety  is  considered  the  most  hardy 
for  winter  use. 

TuENiPS  are  another  summer  crop  not  always  well-managed 
in  villa  gardens,  yet  few  crops  pay  better  for  liberal  culture. 
They  require  a  rich  open  soil,  and,  for  summer  use,  to  be  sown  at 
intervals  of  every  three  weeks,  from  the  end  of  March  until  the  end 
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of  June.  The  proper  way  to  get  these  in  perfection  from  June  to 
September,  is  to  have  rich  fertile  land,  deeply  dug,  and  to  be  sown  in 
drills  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  to  be  thinned  out  at  twelve 
inches  from  plant  to  plant.  Turnips  cultivated  in  this  way  may  be 
grown  in  the  height  of  summer  in  ordinary  seasons,  fit  for  use  in 
eight  weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing.  All  that  they  require  is  plenty 
of  room  for  the  development  of  their  leaves,  and  the  soil  deeply  hoed 
between  the  rows  every  week,  while  there  is  room  to  get  between 
them  without  bruising  the  leaves.  The  common  cause  of  failure  is 
not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  season  or  the  soil,  as  bad  management, 
for  too  many  allow  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  roots  upon  the 
soil  than  it  can  support.  The  consequence  is  they  soon  get  into  a 
starved  condition,  and  then  follows  an  attack  of  mildew,  and  the 
bulbs  soon  get  hard  and  uneatable,  through  a  lack  of  nourishment  to 
enable  them  to  mature  their  growth  in  that  healthy  active  state  which 
they  require  to  be  presentable. 

The  routine  for  a  winter  supply  of  these  useful  vegetables  is 
almost  a  separate  matter,  because  the  heavy  dews  and  autumn  rains, 
with  diminished  sunshine,  render  the  season  much  more  favourable 
for  a  quick  growth,  consequently  we  have  altogether  a  better  crop,  and 
with  less  trouble ;  but  then,  as  this  is  a  vegetable  equally  esteemed 
by  some  in  summer  as  in  winter,  we  must  adopt  the  means  suggested 
above  to  secure  them  in  the  best  condition  consistent  with  the  time 
they  are  in  use.  The  distance  between  the  rows  for  winter  supply 
may  be  reduced  to  fourteen  inches,  and  tlie  plants  nine  inches  apart 
in  the  rows,  always  beariug  in  mind  that  they  require  early  thinning, 
and  the  hoe  plied  frequently  between  them,  not  only  to  keep  down 
weeds,  but  to  admit  moisture  aud  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air  upon 
the  soil.  The  first  week  in  August  is  the  best  time  to  sow  for  winter. 
There  are  many  varieties  now  in  use,  but  the  best  for  all  purposes  is 
the  Early  Stone  ;  secure  that  sort  true  if  you  can,  and  if  you  give  it 
liberal  culture  it  will  prove  as  good  or  better  than  many  more  now 
recommended  with  high-soundins:  names. 


MIGN^ONETTE  THE  WHOLE  TEAE  EOUJSTD. 


[HE  Mignonette  {Reseda  odorata)  is  a  native  of  Egypt ;  it 
is,  under  ordinary  treatment,  an  annual  plant,  growing 
from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  height,  and  is  hardy  enough 
to  stand  this  climate  during  the  summer  months  ;  but 
it  will  not  survive  our  ordinary  winters,  unless  in  some 
very  sheltered  situations.  In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  regular 
succession,  recourse  must  be  had  to  pot  or  box  culture,  which  will 
form  the  subject  of  the  following  remarks : — 

The  beginning  of  February  is  early  enough  to  make  the  first 
sowing  for  a  spring  supply.  The  soil  which  should  be  used  should 
consist  of  one-half  loam,  one-fourth  part  rotten  hotbed  manure,  and 
one-fourth  part  leaf-mould,  well  mixed  together,  and  used  in  as  rough 
a  state  as  possible ;  the  worms  (if  any  should  be  in  the  soil)  ought 
YOL.  IIJ.— NO.  Yi.  12 
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to  be  carefully  picked  out,  or  tliey  will  cause  great  injury  to  the 
plants  by  stopping  the  drainage  ;ind  disturbing  the  roots.  The  pots 
known  as  "forty-eights"  will  b*-  large  enougli  for  this  sowing  ;  and 
these  should  be  prepared  by  placing  a  crock  over  the  hole  in  the 
bottom,  and  laying  on  this  about  two  inches  of  the  roughest  of  the 
soil,  after  which  they  should  be  filled  witli  soil,  pressed  evenly  and 
firmly,  leaving  the  surface  level  within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim.  On 
this  the  seed  should  be  sown  regularly,  and,  if  its  quality  can  be 
de^iended  on,  two  dozen  seeds  will  be  enough  for  each  pot ;  they  will 
come  up  stronger  than  if  sown  thicker.  Sift  a  little  soil  over  the 
seeds,  and  give  this  a  gentle  pressure  with  the  back  of  the  hand, 
leaving  the  surface  smooth  and  even,  then  give  a  gentle  watering 
with  tepid  water,  which  will  warm  the  soil  and  assist  germiuation. 
Plunge  the  pots  in  a  frame  with  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  and  keep  the 
lights  shut  till  the  plants  begin  to  appear  ;  afterwards  admit  a  little 
air  every  day,  if  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  will  allow  ;  but  at  all 
times  avoid  the  admission  of  currents  of  cold  air,  as  Mignonette 
suifers  severely  from  too  rash  an  exposure  to  cold  winds.  When 
the  plants  become  a  little  inured  to  exposure,  remove  the  lights 
every  fine  day,  which  will  prevent  them  from  being  drawn,  and  better 
enable  them  subsequently  to  support  themselves.  As  soon  as  the 
seed-leaves  are  fully  developed,  thin  out  the  plants,  leaving  at  this 
time  ten  or  twelve  in  each  pot ;  this  number  should  be  retained,  as 
thev  are  liable  to  damp  oif  if  over-watered,  and  especially  if  the 
weather  should  happen  to  be  dull.  "When  the\  have  made  three  or 
four  leaves,  tliin  them  out  to  five  plants,  which  number  is  sufiicient 
for  a  48-sized  pot ;  at  the  same  time  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
which  often  becomes  caked  by  continual  watering,  and  thereby 
prevents  the  access  of  air  to  the  roots.  When  the  sun  begins  to 
act  powerfully  upon  them,  a  thin  shading  for  a  few  hours  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  will  be  of  great  service  by  obstructing  its  rays, 
which  give  to  the  foliage  a  yellow  and  unsightly  appearance.  When 
they  have  grown  three  or  four  inches,  they  will  require  to  be  tied 
up,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  over  the  sides  of  the  pot.  In  doing 
this,  place  five  small  stakes  at  equal  distances  close  by  the  edge  of 
the  pot ;  then  pass  a  strip  of  matting  with  a  turn  round  each  of  the 
stakes,  and  fasten  it ;  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  stakes  two  or  three 
inches  higher  than  the  plants,  as  I  have  found  them  sometimes  to 
require  a  second  tie.  If  the  roots  at  that  time  have  found  their  way 
througli  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  they  must  be  broken  off,  or  the 
plants  will  receive  a  severe  check  when  finally  removed.  In  re- 
plunging  them,  give  them  sufficient  room  to  prevent  their  being 
drawn.  They  w  ill  require  little  more  attention  besides  giving  plenty 
of  air,  watering,  and  shading,  till  the  middle  of  May,  when  they 
will  be  in  good  condition  for  removing  to  the  conservatory. 

The  next  sowing  will  require  to  be  made  about  the  beginning  of 
April.  The  same  compost  as  previously  recommended  should  be 
used.  'For  this  sowing,  however,  I  would  prefer  32-sized  pots,  and 
would  allow  seven  plant.s  to  remain  in  each  ;  by  thus  having  a  greater 
body  of  soil,  it  will  be  found  to  retain  moisture  for  a  greater  length 
of  time,  and  the  plants  will  not  be  so  liable  to  receive  any  check  by 
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an  accidental  omission  of  watering.  In  other  respects,  the  treat- 
ment already  detailed  should  be  followed.  By  the  middle  of  May, 
if  the  frames  should  be  wanted  for  other  purposes,  the  pots  may  be 
plunged  in  a  shady  place  out  of  doors.  They  will  come  into  bloom 
about  the  beginning  of  July.  Other  successional  sowings  should 
be  made  about  the  beginning  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  August. 
These  may  be  plunged  in  a  sheltered  spot  out  of  doors  ;  and,  with 
attention  to  watering,  thinning,  and  tying  up,  as  previously  directed, 
they  will  come  into  bloom  respectively  about  the  middle  of  August 
and  the  end  of  October.  The  latter  of  these  sowings  must  be 
removed  to  a  frame  as  soon  as  danger  from  frosts  may  be  appre- 
hended. 

The  next  sowing,  which  is  to  provide  plants  for  blooming  through 
the  winter  months,  must  be  made  about  the  middle  of  September. 
A  little  more  attention  is  necessary  at  this  season  of  the  year,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  damping  off,  and  also  to  secure  as  much 
of  the  sun's  rays  as  possible.  The  soil  I  would  recommend  for  this 
sowing  consists  of  three  parts  of  loam,  one  part  of  good  manure  in 
a  state  of  powder,  and  one  part  of  leaf-mould.  My  reason  for 
using  more  loam  at  this  season  is  because  the  compost  then  retains 
moisture  longer  than  if  a  less  proportion  were  employed  ;  and  thus 
the  necessity  of  frequent  applications  of  water  is  in  great  measure 
done  away.  In  dull  weather  Mignonette  is  very  impatient  of  water  ; 
and  when  it  is  applied,  it  should  be  done  in  the  morning,  in  order 
that  the  foliage  may  become  dry  before  night.  Eor  this  sowing  I 
would  use  4S-sized  pots,  giving  them  a  good  drainage, 

In  preparing  the  frame  for  their  reception,  it  should  be  raised 
behind,  so  as  to  give  it  a  good  inclination  towards  the  south,  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun,  and  also  of  preventing 
drips,  which  are  very  injurious,  as  the  plants  seldom  recover  from 
checks  occasioned  by  their  becoming  very  wet.  The  bottom  of  the 
frame  should  be  covered  with  brick  rubbish,  and  over  this  there 
should  be  a  stratum  of  rough  coal-ashes,  and  again,  on  the  top,  six 
inches  of  finely-sifted  ashes.  This  must  be  arranged  so  that,  when 
the  pots  are  plunged,  they  may  not  be  more  than  nine  inches  from 
the  glass.  AVhen  the  seeds  are  vegetated,  give  as  much  air  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  by  attention  the  plants  will  begin  to  flower  about  the 
beginning  of  December,  and  keep  in  good  condition  for  three 
months. 

The  final  sowing  should  be  made  about  the  beginning  of  October, 
using  the  same  sort  of  soil  and  pots,  preparing  the  frame  in  the  same 
manner  as  directed  for  the  preceding,  and  taking  great  care  in  the 
watering  and  thinning.  By  the  beginning  of  March  the  plants  will 
commence  flowering. 

AVhen  frost  sets  in,  cover  the  glass  with  mats  and  loose  hay, 
taking  them  ofi"  on  every  favourable  opportunity,  as  the  young 
plants,  when  excluded  too  long  a  time  from  the  light,  will  turn 
yellow,  and  damp  ofi'.  I  would  also  lay  some  long  litter  around  the 
frame,  to  prevent  t'le  frost  from  penetrating  through  the  sides. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  in  thinning,  the  plants  ought  to 
be  left  as  nearly  of  an  equal  size  as  possible  in  each  pot,  retaining 
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the  largest  in  some,  and  the  smallest  in  others.  This  will  give  a 
longer  succession  of  bloom  ;  and,  if  at  any  time  one  sowing  is  likely 
to  be  over  before  the  next  is  ready,  pinch  out  the  tops  of  a  few  of 
them  when  they  are  beginning  to  flower :  this  will  cause  them  to 
break  out  again,  and  bloom  three  weeks  or  a  month  later  than  the 
others  of  the  same  sowing. 

The  cultivation  of  Mignonette  in  boxes  differs  so  little  from  that 
in  pots,  and  boxes  being  seldom  used,  except  to  stand  in  particular 
situations  out  of  doors,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  on  that  head ; 
but  when  they  are  used,  the  same  sort  of  soil  that  has  been  recom- 
mended for  summer  use  will  suit  them  very  well.  I  would,  however, 
prefer  to  grow  it  in  pots  till  it  begins  to  flower,  and  afterwards  to 
plant  it  into  the  boxes,  where  it  will  continue  to  branch  out  and 
flower  for  a  long  time.  When  it  has  done  blooming,  these  may  (if 
wanted)  be  filled  again  in  the  same  manner,  and  thus  a  constant 
succession  will  be  kept  up.  D.  D. 


GLEAMNGS  FROM  FRENCH  GARDENS. 

ESSRS.  WARNE  and  Co.  have  just  published  a  work,  by  Mr.  W.  Robin- 
son, F.L.S.,  bearing  the  title  given  above.  The  author  needs  no 
introduction  to  our  readers,  for  the  pages  of  the  Flokal  World  have 
jj  many  a  time  been  enriched  with  the  productions  of  his  pen.  Mr.  Robin- 
son  had  seen  much  good  practice  in  English  and  Irish  gardens,  and  had 
filled  a  responsible  office  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  ere  he  started  for  France  to 
collect  materials  for  this  work.  There  he  observed,  inquired,  travelled,  compared, 
made  notes,  during  upwards  of  twelve  months,  and  now  he  gives  us  the  result  in  as 
elegant  and  entertaining  a  book  as  one  could  wish  for  on  such  a  subject.  To  say 
that  we  are  delighted  with  it  is  to  express  ourselves  very  feebly.  We  are,  in  fact, 
not  only  delighted,  but  surprised;  and  doubtless  many  a  reader  of  it  will  be  surprised 
to  find,  that  at  a  distance  of  but  a  few  hours'  travel  from  these  shores,  horticulture 
should,  in  many  departments,  present  aspects  so  different  to  those  we  are  accustomed 
to.  Mr.  Robinson's  object  is  chiefly  to  direct  attention  to  such  features  of  French 
horticulture  as  are  most  worthy  of  adoption  in  British  gardens.  Accordingly,  the 
subjects  are  selected  with  a  view  to  show  how  our  own  practice  may  be  expanded 
or  improved  ;  and  the  fruit  garden  claims  the  principal  share  of  attention.  But  let 
no  one  suppose  that  the  book  is  deficient  of  breadth  ;  it  is  quite  otherwise.  For 
example,  there  are  chapters  on  subti'opical  plants,  the  public  gardens  and  parks  of 
Paris,  the  decoration  of  apartments,  the  cultivation  of  the  gladiolus,  the  orange, 
oleander,  salads,  asparagus,  and  other  subjects,  which  the  French  are  especially 
famous  for  ;  and  the  various  methods  of  training  espalier  fruit-trees  are  treated  of 
at  such  length,  and  with  such  delightful  understandableness,  that  British  fruits 
ought,  in  a  few  years'  time,  to  be  increased  tenfold  through  the  influence  of  this 
book  alone.  We  do  not  agree  with  every  word  herein,  but  this  vague  qualification 
of  our  praise  will  be  quite  enough,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  agree  with  so 
much,  and  so  thoroughly  admire  the  labours  of  our  gifted  friend,  that  v/e  cannot 
find  patience  to  discover  what  there  is  in  all  the  290  pages  to  take  exception  to. 
The  following  will  serve  £s  a  fair  sample  of  the  contents  for  such  as  like  to  taste 
before  they  buy  : — 

Culture  of  the  Orange. — The  Orange  is  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  stock 
raised  from  seeds  of  Citrus  Medica  (the  Common  Citron),  or  from  those  raised 
from  seeds  of  the  Common  Bitter  Orange.  For  the  trade,  plants  grafted  on  the 
lemon  stock  are  the  most  suitable,  the  lemon  growing  more  vigorously  than  the 
wild  orange  tree  ;  but  to  secure  the  plant  long  life,  the  latter  is  the  most  prefer- 
able. The  reason  of  this  will  be  easily  understood  ;  the  diflference  between  the 
lemon  and  orange  trees  is  much  the  same  as  between  the  quince  and  wild  pear 
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trees :  like  the  quince,  the  lemon  makes  all  its  roots  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the 
wild  orange  goes  deeper,  and  consequently  the  tree  is  better  able  to  resist  the  wind 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  season ;  naturally  there  is  more  analogy  between  the 
two  woods,  and  the  result  of  experiments  is  that  the  plants  live  much  longer.  An 
orange  tree  grafted  on  the  lemon  may  live  about  a  hundred  years  ;  after  ihat  time 
it  decays  and  perishes.  An  orange  grafted  on  'its  wild  congener  may  live  over 
three  hundred  years  ;  witness  the  Grand  Bourbon  in  the  Orangery  at  Versailles, 
near  Paris,  which  tree  is  now  more  than  four  hundred  years  old,  and  is  grafted  on 
the  Wild  Orange.  Sow  the  seeds  early  in  the  spring  in  a  light  but  not  too  sandy 
soil,  and  in  pots  (twenty-five  to  thirty  per  pot)  ;  put  the  pots  upon  a  dung-bed 
(lukewarm),  and  keep  the  soil  fresh,  but  do  not  have  any  steam  in  the  frame,  and 
to  prevent  this  give  a  little  air  (one-half  inch)  to  the  front  lights.  When  the  seeds 
have  come  up,  encourage  them  lo  grow  to  three  or  four  inches  high.  Afterwards 
put  them  in  a  warmer  bed,  and  keep  a  damp  warm  atmosphere  in  the  frame ;  shade 
them  against  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  ;  and  when  they  are  seven  or  eight  inches 
high,  give  them  a  little  air,  increasing  it  as  they  get  stronger.  Let  them  pass 
through  the  winter  in  a  greenhouse,  where  the  temperature  must  not  descend  lower 
than  40'  Fabrenheit,  and  in  early  summer  put  them  on  another  hotbed  in  the 
open  air  plunged  in  leaf-mould  or  cocoa  fibre.  Leave  them  plunged  on  this  hotbed 
through  the  summer,  and  give  them  plenty  of  water,  and  from  to  time  a  little 
liquid  manure.  About  the  end  of  August  in  the  same  year  graft  them  by  the  same 
method  as  that  practised  for  roses  in  the  winter,  and  put  them  on  a  hotbed,  keeping 
as  much  damp  vapour  about  them  as  possible.  Shade  them  during  the  sunshine, 
cover  at  night  and  keep  them  close  as  long  as  the  grafts  are  not  well  united 
together  ;  they  will  be  safe  long  before  the  early  frost.  Keep  them  in  the  frame 
during  the  winter,  and  the  next  spring  divide  and  pot  them  in  rich  light  soil  mixed 
with  a  very  little  silver-sand  to  prevent  the  soil  becoming  hard  ;  put  the  pots  on  a 
hotbed  in  a  frame,  and  after  they  are  rooted  give  them  plenty  of  air.  In  the  middle 
of  June^  make  a  hotbed  in  the  garden,  and  put  them  on  it  without  any  covering 
whatever,  giving  plenty  of  water  during  the  hot  weather,  and  give  them  three  or 
four  times  a  little  liquid  manure  to  encourage  active  growth.  Before  the  first  frost 
they  must  be  housed,  and  they  will  do  through  the  winter  in  a  greenhouse  where 
the  temperature  is  kept  three  or  four  degrees  over  the  freezing  point. 

During  the  spring  of  the  following  year  pot  the  plants  afresh,  and  place  them 
on  a  hotbed  covered  with  a  frame  ;  keep  them  closed  until  the  roots  begin  to 
shoot,  and  give  air  successively ;  shade  the  frame  against  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  when  frosts  are  no  longer  to  be  feared^  take  the  lights  off  entirely.  When 
they  have  done  their  growth,  and  the  wood  is  sufficiently  ripened,  pot  them  afresh, 
and  leave  them  in  a  greenhouse  for  a  week  or  two.  In  June  make  a  hotbed  in  the 
open  air,  covered  five  or  six  inches  with  dung-mould  or  cocoa  refuse,  and  put  them 
in  it.  This  is  the  last  season  daring  which  the  oranges  need  be  grown  upon  a  hot 
dung-bed.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  well-growing  of  the  orange  in  England  is 
the  persistence  of  the  gardeners  and  nurserymen  in  treating  it  as  a  greenhouse 
plant.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  the  orange  should  be  lefc  like  our  common  shrubs, 
but  it  is  possible,  with  very  little  care,  to  grow  them  in  England  almost  as  well  as 
in  northern  France.  Many  writers  on  this  subject  give  the  south  exposure  as  the 
best  for  an  orangery,  and  therein  is  the  mistake.  To  insure  the  success  of  oranges 
grown  in  boxes  or  in  pots,  they  must  not  in  any  cases  be  allowed  to  grow  in  the 
houses  ;  all  their  growth  must  be  made  out  of  doors  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
if  the  orangery  is  to  the  south,  no  matter  what  the  trauble  you  take  to  prevent 
their  starting,  the  plants  will  be  beginning  to  shoot  a  long  time  before  the  weather 
is  mild  enough  to  permit  of  their  being  placed  in  the  garden. 

A  good  oranger}-  should  have  a  northern  exposure,  with  plenty  of  windows  to 
admit  the  light,  and  every  convenience  to  give  full  air  when  it  is  not  frosty.  It 
will  be  very  easy  to  heat  the  orangery  in  such  a  position,  as  the  temperature 
required  is  only  two  or  three  degrees  over  the  freezing  point.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  oranges  are  grown  out  of  doors  all  the  year  round  in  parts  of  France  and 
Spain  where  it  freezes  every  winter.  If  the  plants,  after  all  the  care  taken  to 
prevent  their  growth  in  the  houses,  begin  to  vegetate,  and  if  the  young  shoots  are 
more  than  an  inch  in  length,  it  would  be  far  preferable  to  cut  them  back  than  to 
let  them  retain  a  growth  whicli  is  sure  to  be  disfigured  and  spoiled  in  the  open  air. 
The  watering  of  the  oranges  must  be  very  carefully  done,  as  too  much  water 
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would  be  more  pernicious  than  too  little,  and  especially  for  the  large  plants,  where 
the  soil  is  in  greater  qutmtity  ;  one  or  two  injudicious  waterings  are  enough  to  kill 
the  best  established  plants.  Good  drainage  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  or  pot  will 
prevent  many  accidents.  In  the  winter  they  want  very  little  water.  Before 
watering  tliem,  the  grower  should  feel  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  and  if  flabby,  as 
though  on  the  point  of  flagging,  it  is  then  time  to  give  them  water.  This  applies 
only  for  tlie  large  plants,  tlie  large  quantity  of  soil  employed  for  them  keeping  its 
moisture  for  a  long  time.  The  small  plants  must  be  watered  more  frequently,  but 
still  with  great  moderation  in  winter.  During  the  summer  water  must  be  given 
freely,  but  not  in  excess.  The  best  time  to  do  the  watering  is  in  the  morning  ;  and 
at  night  the  plants  will  i-equire  a  little  syringing  on  the  leaves,  but  only  in  the 
hottest  time  of  the  year.  Liquid  manure  given  with  great  moderation  will  do  them 
good  and  quicken  their  vegetation.  The  small  plants  which  have  passed  beyond 
the  hotbed  stage  should  be  potted  in  a  very  rich  light  soil,  r.ud  not  too  sand}',  say 
nine  parts  of  soil  divided  as  follows  : — Three  of  maiden  loam,  tv.  o  and  a  half  of 
yellow  loam,  one  and  a  half  of  old  dung-mould,  one  of  peat,  and  one  of  sand.  In 
potting  plants  of  a  larger  size,  the  soil  should  be  a  little  stronger,  and  be  composed 
as  follows  : — Three  and  a  half  of  maiden  loam,  three  of  yellow  loam,  one  of 
thoroughly  rotten  dung,  a  quarter  of  peat,  and  one  part  of  sand. 

Oleaxder  Culture. — Visitors  to    the  Coniiuent  in  the  summer  months  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  employment  of  certain  plants  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, of  which  we  in  this  country  make  comparatively  little  use.     Here,  if  a  tew 
orange  trees  or  Portugal  laurels,  perchance  a  pomegranate,  are  grown  in  tubs  and 
put  on  to  the  terrace  in  summer  time,  it  seems  to   be  considered  that  enough  has 
been  done  in  that  way.     There  is  no  reason,  however,   why  many  other  plants 
should  not  be  used  in  like  manner.     We  well  remember  the  beautiful  effect  pro- 
duced on  a  quay  fronting  the  Lake  of  Lucerne   by  a  number  of  standards  of  this 
kind,  including  not  only  the  plants  mentioned,  but  Pittosporums,  Yellow  Jasmines, 
Evergreen  Oaks,  Euonymus,  Aucubas,  and  Figs.     At  Vienna  a  similar  assortment 
may  be  seen  in  front  of  some  of  the  principal  cafes,  where  o)ie  n:ay  sit  in  the  open 
street  under  the  shadow  of  the  pomegranate  and  the  oleander.     This  latter  plant, 
too,  is  an  immense  favourite  with  the  Parisians.     In  fact,  the  oleander  forms,  with 
the  myrtle  and  the  pomegranate,  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  Pai isian  com- 
mercial horticulture.     The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious — the  elegant  habit,  glossy 
foliage,   profusion  of  bright  rosy  or   white  flowers,  endowed,   moreover,  with  an 
agreeable  almond-like  perfume,  off'er  recommendations  hardly  to  be  exceeded  by 
those  of  otlier  plants.     The  culture,  moreover,  is  easy.     Indifterent  as  to  the  treat- 
ment it  receives  in  winter,  it  may  be  kept  in  cellars  or  garrets — almost  anywhere, 
in  fact  ;  hence  its  frequency  abroad  in  the  windows  of  the  artizan  and  at  the  doors 
of  the  merchant's  office.      The  shrub  maybe  propagated   either  by  layers  or  by 
cuttings ;  but  of  late  years,  in  France,  the  former  method  has  been  abandoned,  as 
it  is  found  that  cuttings  produce  plants  of  better  habit,  and  in  greater  numbers.     It 
was  from  cuttings  that  those   beautiful  little  oleanders  exhibited  in  the  reserve 
garden  of  the  late  Paris  Exhibition,  in  the  first  fortnight  of  June  last,  by  M.  Chevet, 
were  obtained. 

A  well-known  French  horticulturist,  M.  Chate  fils,  who  has  had  great  experience 
in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  for  the  last  twenty -five  years,  has  obligingly  commu- 
nicated to  us  the  details  of  his  method  of  cultivating  this  plant,  which  are  as 
follows  : — "  If  layers  be  required,  about  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  Maj^,  a 
period  when  in  Paris  greenhouse  plants  are  placed  in  the  open  air,  some  old  stocks 
of  oleander  are  planted  out  in  the  soil,  previously  trenched  and  well  manured.  At 
the  end  of  a  month  these  stocks  are  rooted  in  the  soil,  and  then  all  the  branches  are 
bent  down  to  the  ground  and  fixed  in  that  position  with  pegs.  They  are  then 
covered  Avith  soil  about  fifteen  to  twenty  centimetres  (six  to  eight  inches)  deep, 
taking  care  to  leave  the  extremities  uncovered.  The  branches  are  copiously  watered, 
especially  when  the  roots  begin  to  be  formed.  In  the  early  part  of  August  the 
branches  are  cut  through,  and  thus  separated  from  the  parent  stoul  without  disturbing 
the  roots.  About  the  beginning  of  September  the  young  plants  are  placed  in  pots 
proportioned  to  their  size.  Formerly  gardeners  used  to  layer  at  once  into  pots, 
thinking  that  by  adopting  the  method  thus  described  they  would  lose  their  plants. 
They  also  used  to  cut  the  branches,  as  they  would  do  with  pinks,  at  the  places 
where  they  wished  to  secure  the  formation  of  roots.     But  after  a  time  it  was  found 
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that  this  practice  was  nnnecessary.  It  was  even  seen  to  prevent  the  free  development 
of  the  plant,  which  thus  became  less  vigorous  than  when  layered  in  the  soil. 
Although  layering  secures  the  formation  of  strong  plants  quicker  than  propagation 
by  cuttings,  the  plants  are  not  of  such  good  habit,  and  are  not  multiplied  so  rapidly 
as  by  cuttings.  These  may  be  obtained  at  any  season  when  the  two  principal 
requisites  for  the  formation  of  roots — heat  and  moisture — can  be  secured  ;  the  best 
cuttings,  nevertheless,  are  those  raised  in  April,  in  pots  or  pans  filled  with  good 
light  soil  mixed  with  a  little  peat.  The  cuttings  should  be  taken  with  little  shoots 
obtained  from  the  two-yeai'-old  wood,  and  the  whole  should  be  placed  on  a  brisk 
hotbed.  Under  such  circumstances  the  cuttings  will  root  in  from  fifty  to  sixty  days. 
As  soon  as  they  are  rooted  they  are  exposed  gradually  to  the  air ;  they  are  repotted 
so  that  they  may  be  placed  during  the  summer  in  the  open  air.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  attain  a  height  of  about  twenty  inches  the  thcjots  are  stopped  in  order  to 
induce  the  formation  of  flowering  branches.  To  form  a  clean  little  stem,  all  the 
buds  formed  on  the  lower  eight  inches  of  its  bass  are  suppressed.  The  shrub 
especially  delights  in  copious  waterings,  and  should  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  the 
insect  pests  which  infest  it  when  under  negligent  cultivation." 

In  addition  I  may  remark  that  pretty  free-blooming  oleanders  are  grown  about 
Paris  in  small  pots,  say  4S's,  in  sandy  soil,  and  these  pots  they  of  course  soon  fill 
with  roots.  They  are  plunged  all  the  summer  in  the  open  air,  and  grown  at  all 
other  seasons  near  the  glass  in  those  low  houses  so  much  in  vogue  in  Parisian 
nurseries  and  gardens.  The  large  plants  you  see  in  some  of  the  public  gardens  are 
in  great  tubs,  evidently  undisturbed  for  long  periods.  They  flower  profusely,  and 
get  ahout  the  same  treatment  as  orange  trees,  as  regards  housing  in  winter,  Tne 
little  plants  of  oleander  are,  however,  most  likely  to  be  useful  with  us.  They  are 
allowed  to  rise  with  an  undivided  stem  for  about  four  inches,  and  then  break  off  into 
several  bi-anches.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  growing  them  wherevei  there  is 
a  sunny  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  by  securing  a  clean,  while  discouraging  a  soft  or 
luxuriant  growth,  giving  a  rather  dryish  rest  in  winter  and  abundant  water  and 
light  in  summer.  In  winter  any  cool  house  will  do  to  store  them,  or  even  a  shed. 
The  large  round-headed  plants  in  the  public  gardens  are  certainly  very  noble  objects, 
and  more  worthy  of  culture  than  the  orange  tree  tubs.  Judging  by  the  habit  of  the 
oleander,  as  generally  seen  with  us,  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  would  not  make 
ornamental  trees  for  a  terrace,  but  nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  immense  specimens 
seen  in  the  Luxembourg  G-ardens,  the  heads  being  as  round  and  dense  as  a  Pelargo- 
nium grown  by  Mr,  Turner,  and  sometimes  so  much  as  ten  feet  through  ;  and  as  for 
the  little  plants  grown  in  six-inch  pots,  nothing  can  be  prettier. 


HORTICULTURAL  AFFAIRS. 


Tulips  at  Kensington. — The  meeting,  held  May  5,  is  deserving  notice,  for 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  Tulips,  and  a  few  good 
Auriculas;  they  were  deservedly  admired  thi'oughout  the  afternoon,  thus  proving 
that  the  love  for  first-class  florist's  flowers  is  by  no  means  so  cold  as  some  people 
are  inclined  to  believe.  Of  the  Auriculas,  Mr,  Turner  staged,  in  addition  to  several 
good  old  kinds,  such  as  Richard  Headly,  Lancashire  -Hero,  Miss  Giddings,  and 
Earl  Grosvenor,  three  new  ones,  all  of  which  were  awarded  first-class  certificates, 
Mrs,  Mendall,  a  beautifully-shaped  large  white-edged  flower ;  and  Novelty,  fine 
shape,  deep  violet  shaded  towards  the  edge  ;  and  Wonderful,  rich  maroon  crimson, 
fine  flower,  also  shaded  round  the  margins.  Of  the  Tulips,  the  following  are  first- 
rate  : — Bybloemens  :  Adonis,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  General  Barneveldt,  Vicar  of 
Radford,  and  Proteus.  Bizarres  :  Caliph,  Dr.  Horner,  Everard,  George  Hay  ward, 
Glory  of  Abingdon,  Lord  Rnglan,  Milton,  Polyphemus,  Sheet  Anchor,  Shakespeare, 
and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  The  Roses  were  well  represented  by  Aglaia,  Countess  of 
Blessington,  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Lady  Stanley,  and  Sarah  Headly. 

The  Azalea  Show,  held  at  Kensington  on  May  9,  did  not  bring  forward  such 
good  collections  of  these  beautiful  flowers  as  the  time  of  year,  and  the  vast  numbers 
which  are  grown  on  all  sides,  would  warrant.  The  best  kinds  shown  were, 
Extranei,  rose  shaded  with  vi(det,  fine  ;  Marie  Louise,  purplish  crimson  ;  Victoria, 
white,  beautifully  striped  with  lake  ;  Stella,  bright  orange- scarlet,  upper  segments 
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shaded  with  violet,  a  grand,  telling  flower,  should  be  in  every  collection ;  Con- 
cinnum  ;  Marie  Vervaene,  a  fine  white,  striped  with  lake ;  Eulalie  Van  Geert,  a 
fine  variegated  flower ;  Rubens,  fine  large  flower,  dark  scarlet.  Florist's  flowers 
comprised  Auriculas,  which  were  shown  well  by  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  "W.  F. 
Watson,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  considering  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  first  prize  both 
in  the  show  and  alpine  varieties  going  to  him.  Pansies  in  pots  were  shown  by 
several  exhibitors,  Mr,  James  again  occupying  the  first  place  with  fine,  well- 
grown,  and  beautifully-flowered  plants  of  Cherub,  Lady  Staneiz,  Dr.  Ingler,  J.  B. 
Downie,  Baroness  de  Rothschild,  Vesta,  Rev.  H.  Dombrain;  Messrs.  Dobson  and 
Son,  Isleworth,  second.  Two  good  stands  of  cut  flowers  were  shown  by  Mr. 
James,  and  Mr.  Shenton,  Biggleswade  ;  both  were  awarded  extra  prizes,  but  Mr. 
James  had  decidedly  the  best.  The  principal  blooms  in  his  stand  were  the  follow- 
ing, all  of  which  are  good :  Beautiful  Star,  Lavinia,  Cream  of  Creams,  General 
Young,  Dr.  Smith,  Snowball,  Chancellor,  Queen  of  Queens,  Harry,  John  Downie, 
Vesta,  Cherub,  Masterpiece,  Emily  Lyle,  General  Early,  A.  Whamond,  and  Rev. 
H.  Dombrain.  Polyanthuses  were  shown  by  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Wiggins,  but 
they  were  rather  past  their  best.  Mr.  James  was  also  awarded  extra  prizes  for 
Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias,  and  richly  they  deserved  it,  for  they  presented  full 
evidences  of  having  received  the  highest  cultural  skill.  The  calceolarias  were 
beyond  all  praise. 

Very  good  collections  of  alpine  and  hardy  variegated  plants  were  contributed  by 
Mr.  John  Salter,  Hammersmith,  and  Mr.  Ware,  Tottenham.  For  twelve  alpines, 
Mr.  Salter  first,  with  Arenaria  halearica,  a  pretty  little  species  with  white  flowers, 
suitable  for  creeping  over  rocks;  Aubrietia  deltoides  variegata,  Arabis  mollis,  Saxi' 
fraga  hypnoides,  S.  Inngifdia,  Sempervivum  arachnoideum,  S.  cornidum,  S.  Pettoni.  and 
Sediim  glaucum.  Mr.  Ware  second,  with  a  scarcely  inferior  lot.  Two  good  collec- 
tions of  hardy  ornamental-leaved  plants  came  from  the  same  exhibitors.  Mr. 
Salter  had  Beta  rMliensis,  with  fine,  clear,  highly-coloured  leaf-stalks  ;  Funkia  alba 
marginatum,  F.  undulata,  Arundo  colorata,  TrifoUum  repens,  the  variegated  Lily  of 
the  Valleg,  Sedum  Sieboldi,  and  S.  fahurium  voiiegaium.  Mr.  Ware  also  had  some 
choice  things  amongst  his  twelve,  and  also  a  good  collection  of  spring-flowering 
plants. 

The  Royal  Agkicultural  Society's  great  meeting  in  1869  is  fixed  to  take 
place  in  Manchester. 

FouRCKOYA  LOXG.TLVA,  a  scarcc  and  noble  member  of  the  Amaryllidaceae,  is  now 
in  flower  at  the  Regent's  Park  Botanic  Gardens.  In  1863  a  plant  of  this  species 
flowered  in  the  garden  of  M.  Louis  de  Smet,  at  Ghent,  and  an  account  of  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  of  Octobtr  31,  1863. 

The  National  HoRTicuLTrRAL  Exhibitiox  was  opened  in  the  Manchester 
Botanical  Gardens  on  the  29th  of  last  month,  and  will  continue  until  the  5th  of 
June.  It  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  important  exhibitions  of  the  kind  ever 
held  out  of  the  metropolis.  In  all  the  leading  classes  entries  are  plentiful;  there 
are  upwards  of  300  entries  in  all,  and  they  include  a  considerable  number  of  the 
foremost  exhibitors  in  the  country.  In  one  or  two  classes  this  surpasses  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1866. 

Crystal  Palace  Flower  Show. — This  exhibition  was  held  on  Saturday, 
May  23,  and  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  attractive  features  of  the  whole  season. 
That  the  liberality  of  the  directors  in  providing  this  treat  for  their  patrons  was 
fully  appreciated,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  When  the  barriers  were  thrown  open  to 
admit  the  public  into  the  enclosure  in  which  the  plants  were  placed,  they  were  so 
densely  crowded  up  to  the  removal  of  the  plants,  that  it  was  a  most  difficult 
matter  to  get  near  them.  Azaleas  were  shown  in  grand  condition.  The  best 
collections  were  in  most  instances  made  up  of  huge  plants  trained  cone  shape,  and 
a  mass  of  flower  with  a  few  green  leaves  peeping  out  here  and  there  amongst  them, 
giving  the  plants  a  most  charming  appearance.  The  principal  kinds  shown  upon 
this  occasion  were  the  following,  and  we  n2ed  scarcely  say  that  they  are  the  best  in 
the  respective  colours  which  they  represent.  Our  readers,  therefore,  when  making 
up  collections,  can  add  any  of  these  to  their  list  with  advantage  :  Alba  lutescens, 
white,  striped  red  ;  Optima,  dark  scarlet ;  Iveryana,  pure  white  striped  rose,  fine  ; 
Distinction,  salmon,  margined  with  white  ;  Coronata,  Magnet,  bright  rosy  salmon, 
fine  ;  Napoleon  III.,  dark  rose,  fine  large  flowers  ;  Murrayana,  bright  rose  ;  Crite- 
rion, salmon  pink,  margined  with  white,  and  spotted  with  red  on  upper  segments  ; 
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Stanleyana,  rosy  scarlet,  fine;  Model,  bright  rose,  fine;  Glory  of  Sunninghill,  rich 
pink  flow'ers,  large,  a  beautiful  kind  ;  Juliana,  deep  rich  crimson,  fine  ;  Barclayana, 
pure  white,  striped  and  flaked  with  rose  ;  and  many  others,  but  this  selection  com- 
prises the  most  distinct.  Messrs.  Glendinning  and  Sons,  Chiswick,  Mr.  Carson, 
Cheam,  and  Mr.  Penny,  gardener  to  H.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  were  first  in  the  respective 
classes.  Exotic  orchids  were  plentifully  shown,  and  in  beautiful  condition.  Mr. 
Penny  ;  Mr.  Gedney,  gardener  to  Rev.  \V.  Ellis,  Hoddesdon  ;  Mr.  ^Yilson,  gardener 
to  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Enfield ;  Mr.  Young,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Stone,  Esq.,  Eavant ; 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  were  the  principal  exhibitors.  It  would, 
take  up  too  much  space  to  enumerate  all  deserving  notice,  therefore  we  will  name  a 
few  of  the  very  best  only  :—Cattleya  Mossise,  C.  citrina,  C.  superba,  Dendrobium 
densiflorum  album,  D.  nobile,  D.  Wallichianum,  D,  tortile,  Cypripedium  villosum, 
C.  barbatum  nigrum,  C.  Lowii,  Odontoglossum  citrosum  roseum,  0.  nsevium  majus, 
0.  lutea  purpurea,  0.  Pescatorei,  Vanda  sauvis,  V.  tricolor,  V.  teres,  Aerides 
Fieldingii,  A.  odoratum,  A.  virens,  Oncidium  sarcodes,  0.  arapliatum  majus,  0. 
sphacelatum,  Saccolabium  gullatum,  Lycaste  Skinnerii,  Liaelia  elegans,  and  L.  pur- 
purata. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  so  extensively  shown  that  we  can  only  name 
those  who  obtained  first  prizes  in  the  respective  classes.  There  was  not  a  bad  collec- 
tion in  the  building.  Mr.  B.  Peed,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tredwell,  Lower  Norwood,  for 
sixteen,  the  same  for  ten ;  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  Ley  ton,  for 
six  ;  and  Mr.  Williams,  for  ten  in  the  nurserymen's  class,  and  also  for  twelve 
flowering  and  foliage  plants,  open  to  all.  In  the  various  collections  were 
fine  Azaleas,  Adenandras,  Allamandas,  Boronias,  Dracophyllums,  Ericas, 
Franciscas,  Chorozemas,  Stephenotis,  Clerodendron-^,  Epacris,  Pimelias,  and 
others.  Cape  Heaths  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  T.  Jackson  &  Sons,  Kingston. 
Mr.  Peed  and  Mr.  Ward  occupying  the  first  places  with  grand  collections  comprising 
examples  of  the  following  good  kinds  :  Erica  depressa,  candidissima,  tricolor 
Wilsoni,  perspicua  nana,  Cavendishii,  ventricosa  coccinea  minor,  ventricofja 
grandiflora,  Massonii,  odorata,  exquisita,  eximea  superba,  elegans,  Beaumontia, 
tricolor  Eppsii,  fiorida,  and  profusa. 

There  was  also  a  fine  display  of  roses  in  pots. 


iCER-POST  PfiH  PIIRCI^JISERS 

m  pimn,  seebs,  etc. 

A  SELECTION  OF   THIS  SEASON'S  ROSES. 

The   new   continental  Roses   described    in  the 
"  Garden  Oracle"  for  1868   amount  in    all    to   70 
varieties.     The  most  prodigal  rose  amateur  would 
scarcely  venture   on   the  purchase  of  the  whole 
of  these,  and  it  is,   tiierefore,  a   consideration 
ss  of  some    importance    whether  any,  and  how 
many,  shall  be  purchased  at  a  risk  while  the 
prices  are  high.    Having  seen  the  greater  part 
of  the  new  roses  in  flower,  we  have  selected  the  fol- 
lowing as  most  likely  to  reward  early  purchasers  with  flowers 
As  for  the  remainder  of  the  70,  we  have  nothing  to 


r  'C"'    '  worth  having 

"jj  say  about  them  at  present. 

Heine  de  Portugal  (Guillot  fil 
large,  very  full,  very  well  formed  and  enduring 
striking,  sometimes  copper  clouded  rose. 

Barillet  Beschamps  (Vigneron),  H.P. — Habit  vigorous  ;  seedling  from  Comte 
de  Bobrinsky  (shades  of  the  heroes  of  old  !),  flowers  large,  full,  well-shaped,  round, 
fine  rose  ;  very  brilliant. 

Baron  Haussmann  (Leveque),  H.P. — Habit  very  vigorous  ;  flowers  large,  full, 
well-made,  poppy-red  ;  of  grand  efi'ect. 


,  T.  —  Habit  vigorous  ;  flowers 
fine  deep  golden  yellow  ;  very 
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Baron  Lassus  de  St.  Genies  (Granger),  H.P.— Habit  very  vigorous  ;  seedling 
of  Triomphe  de  TExposition  ;  flowers  medium,  full,  lively  red-crimson.  (Has  there 
not  already  been  a  rose  let  out  of  the  above  name  ?) 

Baronne  de  Rothschild  (Fernet  and  Co.),  H.P. — Habit  vigorous ;  seedling  of 
Souvenir  de  la  Eeine  d'Angleterre  ;  flowers  very  large,  nearly  full,  well  formed  j 
flne  rose,  deeply  shaded  ;  superb. 

Charles  Turner  (E.  Yerdier),  H.P.— Habit  vigorous ;  flowers  large,  full,  very 
well  formed  ;  fine  lively  red  ;  very  bright, 

Duchesse  d' Aoste  (Margottin),  H.P.— Habit  vigorous  j  flowers  large,  full,  flat ; 
fine,  bright,  glossy  lose. 

Elie  Morel  (Liabaud),  H.P.— Habit  very  vigorous,  very  perpetual  ;  flowers  very 
large,  very  full,  lilac  rose,  white  at  the  edges  ;   very  fine. 

Francois  Fontaine  (C.  Fontaine),  H.P. — Habit  vigorous,  wood  and  foliage  admi- 
rable, fluwer  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  rich,  deep,  purple-red,  very  fiery  ;  form 
very  perfect  ;  opening  vrell,  and  blooming  freely  and  continuously.  A  silver  medal 
at  the  Exposition  at  Versailles,  May,  1867. 

Madame  Gonod  (Moreau),  H.P. — Habit  very  vigorous  ;  flowers  medium,  fine 
clear  satin  rose;  reverse  of  petals  nearly  white. 

Madame  Noman  (Guillot  pere),  H.  P. — Habit  vigorous  ;  flowers  medium,  full, 
well-shaped,  pure  white. 

Madame  Rolland  (Moreau),  H.P. — Habit  vigorous  ;  very  perpetual,  and  full  of 
flowers  ;  flowers  the  form  of  Baronne  Prevost,  of  which  variety  it  is  a  seedling  ; 
superb  rosy  flesh,  very  distinct,  and  resembling  at  a  distance  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison. 

Marie  Cirodde  (C.  Verdier),  H.P. — Habit  very  vigorous  ;  seedling  of  Triomphe 
da  I'Exposition  :  flowers  large,  full,  well  imbricated  ;  fine  fresh  rose  ;  magnificent 
variety. 

Pitord  (Lacharme),  H.P. — Habit  vigorous ;  flowers  large,  full,  well-shaped 
fiery  red,  centre  pansy-velvet ;  very  fine. 

President  Villermoz  (Ducher). — Habit  very  vigorous  ;  flowers  very  large,  full, 
well-formed  ;  clear  clouded  rose  ;  superb. 

Prince  Humbert  (Margottin). — Habit  very  vigoi'ous;  flowers  very  large,  full, 
well-shaped,  velvety  violet-red  ;  very  bright. 

Souvenir  de  Francois  Ponsard  (Touvais  or  Liabaud),  H.P. — Habit  very  vigorous, 
and  flowering  continual;  flowers  large,  globular,  full,  well  made;  petals  large; 
fine  lively  rose  ;  very  fragrant. 

Vicomtesse  de  Vezins  (Gautreau),  H.P. — Habit  vigorous  ;  seedling  from  Triomphe 
de  I'Exposition  ;  flowers  very  large,  very  full,  like  a  rosette  in  centre  ;  fine,  fresh, 
bright  rose  ;  superb  ;  second  prize  at  "  I'Exposition  Universelle." 


NEW  PLANTS. 


OTYLEDON  VELHTINA,  Velvety-leaved  Cotyledon  {Bot.  ilfa^.,  t.  5684). 
—  Crassulaceje.  A  handsome  South  African  plant,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  of  Reigate,  through  his  collector,  Mr.  Cooper.  It  ic  a  stout 
succulent  plant,  two  to  three  feet  high,  with  rather  glaucous  stem  and 
dark  green  foliage.  The  panicle  is  flat-beaded,  bearing  a  number  of 
pendulous  flowers,  which  are  pale  greenish  yellow,  with  purplish  margins. 
Speaking  of  plants  of  this  kind,  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  says,  "Amongst  the  species  are  some 
with  the  most  beautifully  coloured  foliage,  and  others  with  very  handsome  flowers, 
which,  together  with  the  facility  with  which  they  are  cultivated  in  dwelling-houses 
or  small  greenhouses,  if  even  of  indifferent  construction,  render  them  well  adapted, 
for  supplying  the  horticul'ural  requirements  of  the  less  wealthy  and  even  the 
poorer  classes  who  inhabit  the  outskirts  of  our  great  towns,  k.  distribution  of  such 
succulent  plants  as  these,  would  give  far  more  enduring  pleasure  to  the  poorer 
classes,  than  the  ^'craniums  and  verbenas  of  the  parks,  given  away  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  when  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  alive  without  heat  and  glass, 
and  quite  impossible  to  flower  them." 
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CoBUBGiA  TKiCHROMA,  TH-coloured  Coburgia  {Bot.  Mag.^  t.  5686). — Ama- 
ryllidacoas.  A  magnificent  plant,  from  the  Andes  of  Pei'u,  long  known,  but  lately 
admirably  flowered  in  the  garden  of  ]\[r.  Wilson  Saunders.  In  general  characters 
it  agrees  nearly  with  others  of  the  genus.     The  flowers,  however,  are  pecuhurly 


COTYLEDON  VBLUHJTA. 


COBUEGIA   TUICHBCilA. 


attractive,  the  tube  being  deep  red,  terminating  in  a  broad,  stripe  of  dove  colour  on 
each  segment,  the  interior  of  the  flower  being  pale  pink. 

Ipsea  speciosa,  Beautiful  If  sea  {Bot.  ^lag.,  t.  5701). — Orchidacese.  A  beau- 
tiful terrestrial  orchid,  a  native  of  Ceylon.  The  rhizomes  are  tuberous  and  hard, 
as  large  as  a  nut  or  larger  ;  leaf  usually  solitary  from  the  rhizome,  scape  one  to 
two  flowered,  flowers  two  and  a  half  iuches  in  diameter  ;  golden  yellow,  with  faint 
red  lines  on  the  disk  of  the  lip. 

Hibiscus  3j:aemoilatus,  Marbled-floicer eel  Hibiscus  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5702). — ifal- 
vacese.  A  fine  plant,  native  of  Mexico  ;  it  flowered  in  the  stove  at  Kew  in 
February,  but  is  described  as  a  greenhouse  plant  by  Lemaire  and  Planchon.  It  is 
a  freely-branching  shrub,  with  bright  green  oblong  coidate  leaves  and  smallish 
flowers,  wbich  are  pleasingly  mottled  with  bright  pink,  and  bear  some  resemblance 
to  the  flowers  of  Abutilon  striatum. 

Dendrobiu.m  cumulatum,  Clustered-floivered  Bendrobe  {Bot.  Mag.,  5703). — 
A  pretty  Moulmein  species,  the  flowers  of  which  are  produced  in  subglobose  corymbs 
at  the  nodes  of  the  rachis  ;  they  are  of  a  clear  rosy  lilac  colour  outside,  whitish 
inside,  the  pedicels  deep  purple. 

Raphistemma  ciliatum.  Ciliated  JUapJiistemma  {Bot.  Mag.^  t.  5704). — Ascle- 
piadea).  A  pretty  delicate  climber,  with  elegant  ovate  cordate  leaves,  and  corymbs 
of  flowers  of  a  pale  greenish  colour,  borne  on  long  filiform  reddisli  pedicels. 

Opuntia  Rafinesquia>-a,  Hardy  Indian  Fig. — Cactacese.  This  interesting 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  whej-e  it  inhabits  dry  sunny  plains. 
It  is  the  hardiest  known  species  in  the  whole  of  the  cactaceous  order,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  cultivation  in  English  gardens,  where  it  will  withstand  the  severest 
frost.  The  plant  forms  a  prostrate  spreading  mass  of  flat,  tliick,  rounded,  bat-like 
joints  of  a  dark-green  colour,  sparingly  beset  with  spines,  and  in  the  summer  pro- 
duces numerous  bright  yellow  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  red  fleshy  fruits, 
which  are  of  a  sweetish,  tame,  insipid  flavour,  AYe  have  to  thank  Messrs,  Hooper, 
of  Central  AvenuC;  Covent  Garden,  for  the  opportunity  of  figuring  this  rare  and 
peculiarly  interesting  plant.  We  have  been  supplied  by  them  with  growing  specimens, 
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and  hope  in  time  to  be  enabled  to  form  in  the  experimental  garden  at  Stoke  New- 
in^ton  an  edging  of  cactuses,  which  will  be  at  least  a  novel  feature. 


OPtTKTIA   RAriNESQUIAITA. 


Tunica  saxifraga  flore  pleno,  Douhle-fioioering  Saxifrage  Pink. — Cary- 
ophyllaceffi.  The  single- flowering  Tunica  saxifraga  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and 
has  been  known  in  cultivation  here  for  a  century  at  least.  It  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
hardy  herbaceous  phmts  known,  and  has  always  been  scarce.     This  double-flowering 

variety  is   a    novelty 

"^^  ^  ^^'^  Q/-  /  "^f  '\\  1^    V  introduced     here    by 

'i       ^V<rtl<^li>^L^^  !>!  Messrs.     Hooper,      of 

^^  ^^^  v^  f93ri!i.-:<^l/T^)^Ef?y:'/A^^  Co  vent     Garden,     by 

whose  favour  we  are 
enabled  to  figure  it. 
The  plant  is  of  light 
tufted  habit,  growing 

-«_-——  about  six  inches  high, 

^;:^9^tl^S^iS^?SB^K^t^^53I^WElSM0Hr5^R^?^^^  /  and  forming  a  cushion- 
like  mass  of  grassy 
leafage,  covered  from 
June  till  October  with 
rose-coloured  flowers, 
which  are  like  minia- 
TUNicA  sixiFEiGA  FLOEE  PLEXo.  tuic  camatious.  There 

has'been  nothing  of  its  class  introduced  of  late  years  more  worthy  the  attention  of 
the'araateur  of  hardy  plants  than  this,  as  it  is  not  only  unique  in  its  beauty,  but  will 
thrive  in  any  light  sandy  soil,  if  fully  exposed  to  sunshine. 

AcRocoMiA  scLEROCARPA  {Vlllust.  EoH.,  t.  547).— Phcenicaceas.  A  fine  Bra- 
zilian palm  of  large  growth.  The  tall  stem  crowned  with  plume-like  fronds  ;  the 
fruits  are  hard  globular  nuts. 

CiBOTiuM  REGALE,  the  Hoyol  CHotium  {L'lllust.  Hort.^  t.  548).— A  fine 
figure  of  this  well-known  magnificent  tree  fern. 

Calceolaria  pisacomexsis  {L'lUust.  Hart,  t.  549).— A  good  figure  of  a  showy 
species. 


Clary  Wise.— In  the  May  number  is  a  description  of  clary.  The  blossoms  of 
this  plant  make  a  very  delicious  wine,  sparkling,  and  the  flavour  of  the  Frontigan 
grape.     The  flowers  require  to  be  picked  every  day  and  dried. — Subscriber. 
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Rock.  Plants.— 22.  Massie,  Wrexham. — The  following  selection  of  plants,  suit- 
able for  this  purpose,  comprise  the  best  kinds  at  present  in  cultivation.     Achillea 
Clarennce,    silvery   foliage,   yellow    flowers,   and   requires    a    dry,   sunny   position. 
JEthionema  saxatilis,  pretty  pink  flowers.     Alchemilla  alpina.     Alyssuyn  saxatile 
compacttim,  a  fine  dwarf  variety  of  the  species,  with  immense  heads  of  golden  yellow- 
flowers  ;  A.  saxatile  vanegatum.     Andromeda  hypnoides,  a  charming  little  plant 
from  Norway  and  Lapland,  white,  bell-shaped  flowers.     Androsace  carnea,    pink 
or   bright   rose-coloured    flowers,   a   perfect   gem ;    A.  ciliata,  beautiful   crimson 
flowers  ;  A.  lactea,  white  flowers  in  the  way  of  A.  coronopifolia,  but  much  larger. 
Antennaria  hyperlorea^   silvery   foliage.      Aquilegia  alpina,  large,  purplish  blue 
flowers.     Arabis  albida,  A.  alpina,  and  A.  lucida  variegata.    Arenaria  halearica, 
a   pretty  little   dwarf-growing   plant,   with  white   flowers.      Auhrietia   deltoidea 
grandijiora^  bluish  lilac  ;  A.  Camphelliy  violet  blue,  fine.     Campanula  garganicay 
fine  bluish  purple  flowers.     Cerastium  JBiebersteini,  C.  tomentosum,  dwarf  trailing 
plants,  with  silvery  foliage  and  pretty  white  flowers.     Cheiranthus  alpimis,  bright 
yellow  ;  C.  Marshalli,  orange,  dwarf-growing  plants.     Cistus  Algarvensis,  yellow; 
C.  ledon,  yellow  ;  C.  roseus,  rose.      Convolvulus  Mauritanicus,  blue,  pretty  trailing 
plant.     Crocus  sativus,  an  autumn  and  ijvinter  flowering  species,  with  "pale  blue 
flowers.     Cyclamen  coum,  deep  red ;   C.  coum  europoeum,  rosy  pink  ;  C.  hederi- 
folium,  pink  ;    C.  hederifoUum  album,  white.      Daphne  striata,  pink.      Dianthus 
alpinus,  large,  deep  rose-coloured  flowers.     Draba  aizoide^,  bright  yellow.    Dryas 
Drummondii,  pale  yellow.     Erinus  alpinus  roseus,   bright  rosy  pink.     Fragaria 
alpina  fiore  plena,  F.  vescafoliis  variegatia.    Gentaini  acaulis,  blue  ;   G.  ciliata, 
rather   a   new   species   from    Switzerland,    with   azure   blue  flowers  ;    G.    herna, 
blue.      Glechoma  hederacea  variegata.     Iberis  saxatilis,  Avhite  ;  I.   sempervirens, 
white ;  I.  Tenoreana,  white.     Linaria  alpina,  violet  ;  L.   cymbalaria  variegata. 
Lychnis  viscaria  splendens,  bright  pink.     Lotus  corniculatus  flare  plena,  yellow. 
Mimulus  cupreus,  orange  or  scarlet;  J/.  Moschatus  (musk).     Myosotis  Azoricus^ 
rich  purplish  blue  ;  M.  montana,  deep  blue.     The  Mimulus  and  Myosotis  }nust  be 
grown  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots.      Orobus  vernus, 
purple.     Oxytropis  uralensis,  purple  flowers  and  silvery  foliage.     Fhlox  Nelsoni, 
pure  white.      Phyteuma  hcBmisphcericum,  blue  ;    P.  humilef  dwarf-growing  blue. 
Polygala    chamcebuxus,    bx-ight    yellow,    fragrant.      Saponaria    cccspitosa,    rose. 
Saussurea  alpina,  foliage  silvery  white  beneath.      Saxifraga  affinis,   white  ;  S. 
aizoides,  yellow  ;  S.  biflora,  rosy  purple ;   S.  caryophylla,  large  white  flowers,  dis- 
tinct ;   S.  cotyledon,   S.  piyramidalis,  white,   with  purple   centre  ;   tS'.  cymbalaria, 
pale  yellow,  spotted  with  orange;  8.  granulata,  white;   S.  hirculus  major,  yellow, 
spotted    with   orange,    very   distinct;    S.  juniperina,  yellow,   flowering  in'  dense 
clusters ;  ^S".  japonica  variegata,  S.  oppositifolia,  purplish  rose  ;  S.  oppositifolia 
alba,  white  ;   S.  oppositifolia  splendens,  bright  crimson  ;   S.  pectinata,  compact, 
silvery-edged  foliage.     Sedum  acre  aureum,  yellow  ;  S.  album,  white  ;  S.  anglicum, 
white  and   red  ;   S.  cyaneum,  yellow  ;  8.  ptirpureum,  rose  ;   8.  pallidum  roseum, 
rosy  pink  ;    S.   Sieboldi,    blue.      Sempervivuni  barbatum,  8.  globiferum,  and   S. 
montanum.     Silene  acaulis,  rose  ;   »S.  acaulis  alba,   white.      Vinca  major,  blue  ; 
V.  major  variegata  elegantissima,  V.  minor,  blue  ;  V.  minor  alba,  white  ;  V.  rosea 
plena,  purple.     The  Vincas  are  very  valuable  for  growing  in  shady  places.    You 
can  depend  upon  getting  the  above-mentioned  plants  at  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Son 
York,  and  Messrs.  E.  G.  iJenderson  and  Sons,  Wellington  Eoad,  St.  John's  Wood  ' 
both  fira:s  have  grand  collections  of  these  beautiful  flowering  plants.     Taking  into 
consideration  the  extreme  beauty  of  these  plants,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  are 
grown,  we  are  always  surprised  that  they  are  not  sought  after  more  than  tliey  are  ; 
in  point  of  real  beauty  many  of  the  plants  named  in  the  foregoing  list  are  unrivalled, 
Aloysia  citriodoha. — C.  IL—Wti  are  surprised  that  you  have  had  so  much 
difficulty  in  propagating  this  fragrant  plant,  for  it  is  one  of  tlie  easiest  plants  to 
propagate  and  grow  that  we  have  in  cultivation.     You  must  try  again,  and  we  will 
help  you   with  a  little  advice.     Take  cuttings  at  once  from   the  young  growths 
made  this  spring,  and  we  miyht  say  treat  in  the  usual  manner  ;  but  as  you  liave 
been  so  unsuccessful  we  will   give  you  full  details.     Before  taking  off  the  cuttings 
prepare  some   pots   for   receiving  them,  by  filling  them  one-third  full  of  broken 
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crocks,  then  the  remaining  space  with  light  sandy  soil,  such  as  a  mixture  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand,  to  within  an  inch  of  the  rim,  which  must  be  partly  filled  with 
silver  sand.  As  before  observed,  take  the  tops  of  the  young  growths,  and  cut  them 
in  about  three-inch  lengths  ;  they  should  have  properly  three  joints,  and  have  the 
bottom  pair  of  leaves  removed  and  be  cut  clean  under  the  bottom  one.  These 
cuttings  must  be  dibbled  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  an  inch  apart,  and  be  pressed 
firmly  in  their  places.  When  the  whole  of  the  cuttings  are  inserted,  water  them 
with  a  fine  rose,  and  place  the  pots  in  a  rather  close  and  shaded  part  of  the  green- 
house. No  bottom-heat  or  propagating  beds  are  necessary  now.  The  main  object 
is  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh.  A  shade,  frequent  sprinkling,  and  a  rather  close 
atmosphere  will  suffice  for  this.  Directly  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  pot  off  into  three- 
inch  pots,  and  use  a  compost  prepared  as  near  as  possible  in  this  way- — loam  from 
the  top  spit  of  an  old  pasture  two  parts,  and  decayed  manure  and  leaf-mould  in 
equal  quantities,  to  form  the  third  part,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  sharp  sand ; 
good  river  sand  will  answer  admirably.  The  young  plants  will  require  to  be  kept 
close  for  a  few  days  to  get  established.  When  the  roots  are  forming  nicely  round 
the  sides  of  the  pot,  you  must  determine  what  you  intend  doing  with  them  ;  that  is, 
whether  you  intend  gi'owing  them  planted  out  or  in  pots.  We  should  advise  you 
to  grow  a  few  both  ways,  as  you  are  so  fond  of  cutting  the  sprigs  fur  vases  and 
bouquets,  and  then  you  have  no  necessity  to  cut  your'pot  plants  about.  The  subject 
of  out-door  culture  can  be  dismissed  in  a  very  few  words.  Choose  an  open  mode- 
rately rich  border,  and  plant  tliem  out  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  a  common 
scarlet  geranium.  The  plants  make  fiuer  and  healthier  growths  if  the  border  is 
ordinarily  moist,  and  not  overshadowed  with  trees.  The  after  treatment  of  the  pot 
plants  is  so  excessively  simple,  that  we  often  wonder  that  we  do  not  see  better 
grown  specimens  than  those  which  we  ordinarily  meet  with.  You  have  nothing  to 
'  do  beyond  stopping  the  main  shoot  when  it  gets  four  or  five  inches  from  the  pot, 
and  then  stopping  the  side  shoots  in  the  same  manner,  to  make  the  plant  a  good 
shape.  Pyramids  eighteen  inches  high  have  a  charming  effect,  and  make  fine 
window  plants. 

CiN«RABiAS  DONE  Flowerixg. — Miss  JR. — The  plants  which  you  are  desirous  of 
preserving  should  have  the  flower-stalks  removed  at  once,  and  the  plants  turned 
out  of  the  pots  and  planted  in  a  border  of  light  rich  soil,  where  they  Avill  be  par- 
tially shaded  from  the  sun  ;  for  this  purpose  no  place  is  better  than  a  border  under 
a  north  wall.  We  give  the  border,  when  we  turn  our  plants  out,  a  dressing  of  six 
inches  of  either  rotten  dung  or  leaf-mould,  or  equal  proportions  of  the  two,  whichever 
we  happen  to  be  able  to  spare,  and  a  couple  of  inches  of  river  sand  ;  or  failing 
that,  an  equal  proportion  of  road  scrapings.  This  compost  is  mixed  with  the  ordi- 
nary soil  about  a  foot  deep.  The  balls  of  soil  are  slightly  loosened  and  the  crocks 
taken  away,  and  the  plants  are  planted  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  the  bed  kept  free 
from  weeds.  Any  one  who  has  not  seen  plants  treated  this  way  would  scarcely  believe 
the  fine  offsets  which  are  produced  by  the  end  of  August.  It  is,  without  doubt,  a 
much  better  way  than  keeping  the  old  plants  in  pots  all  the  summer,  for  you  get 
offsets  twice  the  size  and  with  but  little  trouble.  All  amateurs  ought  to  adopt  it,  for 
it  saves  them  much  time  and  labour,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  the  plants  suffering  for 
want  of  water  through  the  hot  months.  The  plants  should  be  carefully  lifted  early 
in  September,  the  offsets  taken  off  and  potted  in  five-inch  pots,  and  placed  in  a 
cold  frame,  upon  a  moist  bottom  of  coal  ashes,  where  they  will  take  root  in  a  sur- 
prisingly short  space  of  time.  Offsets  have  several  advantages  over  seedlings,  for 
they  are  dwarfer  in  habit  and  flower  more  abundantly,  and  the  cultivator  knows 
exactly  what  he  is  growing,  which  is  not  the  case  with  seedlings,  for  with  the  most 
carefully  selected  seed  a  large  quantity  of  flowers  will  be  coarse  and  rough,  though 
passable  as  regards  colour. 

MiLDKW  IX  OKcnARD  HousE. — Igiioramus. — The  leaves  sent  are  covered  with 
mildew.  We  are  unable  to  state  the  exact  cause  of  its  presence,  for  a  damp  stag- 
nant atmosphere,  too  dry,  or  too  wet  at  the  roots  will  produce  it.  We  have  often 
seen  it  upon  trees  grown  in  houses  erected  upon  the  orchard  house  plan,  with 
large  squares  of  glass,  after  cold  easterly  winds  in  March  and  April,  when  the  trees 
have  been  started  early  enough  to  get  the  foliage  full  out  by  that  time.  Your 
remedy  is  to  dust  every  particle  of  foliage  and  fruit  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  after 
the  trees  have  been  sprinkled  with  water  to  help  it  to  adhere.  The  heating  appa- 
ratus, if  your  house  is  heated,  should  be  painted  with  sulphur  made  to  the  consistency 
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of  paint,  when  the  pipes  are  not  excessively  hot,  which  is  hardly  likely  to  he  the 
case  at  this  time  of  the  year.  To  enhance  the  efficacy  of  the  sulphur,  keep  the 
house  shut  up  as  long  as  you  can  before  giving  air  for  a  couple  of  mornings  after 
the  trees  are  dressed,  by  this  means  the  fumes  will  rise  very  strong  and  have  double 
effect;  perhaps,  by  way  of  caution,  we  had  better  observe  that  the  air-giving 
must  not  be  deferred  until  the  foliage  is  injured.  We  have  never  found  any 
difficulty  in  dispersing  mildew  with  the  aid  of  good  sulphnr.  These  remarks  will 
apply  to  the  case  of  XF.Z.,  l*oma,  W.H.T.M.,  and  others  whose  trees  are  covered 
with  mildew  ;  and  unless  the  sulphur  is  applied  promptly,  the  crops  will  be  ruined 
for  this  year.  The  fruit  will  become  hidebound,  and  split  in  all  directions  when  it 
begins  to  swell  out  after  stoning,  and  consequently  be  rendered  unfit  for  table  or 
anything  else. 

Gkeexhouse  Lycopodiums  or  Selaginellas. — A  Lady  Amateur. — The  fol- 
lowing selection  will  do  admirably  for  growing  in  your  conservatory.  People  very 
often  fail  in  growing  these  beautiful  and  easily-managed-  plants,  through  exposing 
them  to  the  same  amount  of  air  and  light  as  the  hard-wooded  plants.  The  delicate 
foliage  will  not  stand  rough  treatment  with  impunity,  for  it  soon  assumes  a  brown 
rusty  colour,  to  prove  to  t'.ie  cultivator  that  the  plant  is  not  receiving  the  right 
kind  of  treatment.  These  plants  are  propagated  by  cuttings  and  division,  and 
thrive  best  in  pans  about  six  inches  deep,  well  drained  and  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
fibry  peat,  loam,  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  proportions,  with  plenty  of  sand.  There 
are  many  more  splendid  kinds,  but  these  are  the  most  suitable  for  the  conservatory. 
Selaginella  apoda,  a  pretty  little  dense-growing  kind,  requires  care  in  watering, 
otherwise  it  will  go  mouldy  in  the  centre.  S.  denticulata,  the  old  common  kind, 
but  very  beautiful  and  free  growing,  one  of  the  most  useful  we  have.  S.formosum^ 
a  fine  kind,  the  habit  close  and  massive-looking,  very  easy  to  propagate,  and  grows 
about  a  foot  high.  S.  3Iartensii,  'a  fine  erect  close  habit,  same  height  as  the  pre- 
ceding. S.  cuspldata,  a  very  beautiful  growing  kind,  foliage  forms  quite  a  bird's 
nest  ;  and  S.  W^ildenovii,  a  fine  spreading  kind. 

Primulas  after  Flowering. — E.A.H. — It  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  preserva 
single  primulas  through  the  summer,  for  even  if  they  are  kept  alive,  it  is  a  hundred 
chances  to  one  that  they  go  ofi"  in  the  winter  when  they  are  in  flower.  When  extra 
large  plants  are  required,  for  blooming  early  in  autumn,  it  is  a  capital  plan  to  sow 
the  seed  late  in  the  summer,  and  keep  the  plants  in  rather  small  pots  through  the 
first  winter  and  following  spring ;  and  then  "if  they  are  potted  on  through  the 
summer,  and  grown  in  a  cool  and  rather  shady  position,  they  make  grand  plants  for 
November,  December,  and  January.  As  you  have  flowered  your  plants  in  the 
ordinary  way,  the  best  course  for  you  now  to  pursue  will  be  to  toss  them  away  at 
once,  and  get  up  a  fresh  stock  from  seed,  as  you  have  hitherto  done.  Keeping  the 
old  plants  will  give  you  a  deal  of  trouble,  and  then  probably  the  whole  affair  will 
end  in  disappointment. 

The  Names  of  Plants,  ax  old  difficitltt.— I  have  done  a  good  deal 
towards  recommending  the  Floral  World  to  my  friends,  but  I  am  often  told  it  is 
too  learned  for  ladies.  They  are  not  well  up  in  the  botanical  names  of  plants,  and 
are  often  disappointed  when  they  order  some,  what  they  think,  new  seeds,  and  find 
they  are  what  they  have  had  ^in  their  gardens  for  years.  Could  you  not  give  the 
common  name  with  the  botanical  ?  I  only  suggest  this  change  as  a  means  to 
increase  the  circulation  of  such  a  useful  liitltt  book.  I  read  the  Floral  World  each 
month,  as  it  is  sent  to  my  husband  for  review.  Wishing  you  evei'y  success. — J.  O'D. 
[If  we  were  to  say  that  we  have  had  hundrcils  of  letters  on  this  subject,  the 
writers  having  in  view  the  same  object  as  J.  O^D.,  we  should  scarcely  exaggerate 
the  fact.  Usually  the  complainants  are  ladies,  and  always,  we  trust,  our  replies 
have  been  polite,  though  they  may  have  appeared  otherwise,  as  we  fear  will  be  the 
case  now.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  have  to  say  that  the  complaint  has  no  foun- 
dation in  fact.  Now,  for  example,  take  any  number  of  the  Floral  World,  and  every 
plant  referred  to  or  described  has  both  its  Engli'h  and  its  Latin  name,  if  it  can  boast 
of  both  ;  but  if  it  never  had  an  English  name,  it  follows  that  the  Latin  must  be 
sufficient.  More  than  this,  we  have  adopted  freely  names  not  generally  recognized, 
and  have  sometimes  invented  names  expressly  for  the  benefit  of  those  lovers  of 
plants  who  think  they  must  suffer  dislocation  of  their  maxillaries  {AngVico^  jaw-bones) 
if  they  "  allium  call  their  onions  and  their  leeks."  For  example,  when  speaking  of 
Tritoma  uvaria,  a  name  which  we  suppose  easy  enough  to  pronounce  and  re- 
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member,  we  have  attached  a  homely  name  of  our  own  coining,  and  called  it  also 
the  "  Red-hot  poker  plant."  So,  again,  as  an  aid  to  the  unscientific  memory,  we 
have  desqj-ibed  Cineraria  maritima  as  the  "  Silver  frosted  plant,"  the  Lonicera 
hrachypoda  as  the  "  Japanese  honeysuckle,"  and  Achillea  millefolia  rosea  as  the 
"  Rosy  Yarrow,"  etc.,  etc.  Surely  the  Floral  World  is,  least  of  all  horticultural 
publications,  open  to  the  accusation  of  needless  pedantry.  But  in  the  next  place  the 
complaint  is  bad  in  principle,  for  these  two  good  reasons  :  first,  that  English  names 
are  variable,  and  many  of  them  of  purely  local  use  and  meaning,  whereas  properly 
recognized  botanical  names  are  not  variable,  they  are  integral  parts  of  the  language 
of  science,  traceable  to  authority  and  definable  according  to  law.  For  example, 
suppose  we  gather  together  seven  persons  from  seven  different  counties,  all  of  them 
interested  in  plants,  but  all  ignorant  of  botany,  and  ask  each  to  give  the  name  of  a 
flower  which  the  botanist  has  labelled  Viola  tricolor.  Amongst  these  persons  it 
will  be  known  respectively  by  such  names  as  Paunse,  Pansy,  Heart's-ease,  Herb- 
trinity,  Love-in-idleness,  Kit  run-about,  and  Three  faces  under  a  hood.  Now  if  we 
are  content  usually  to  speak  of  this  plant  as  the  Pansy  we  consider  we  have  done 
enough  to  make  our  pages  useful  to  the  majority  of  our  readers,  and  if  some  of 
them  fail  to  apprehend  what  is  meant  through  never  having  heard  the  word 
Pansy  before,  the  fault  is  not  ours  but  theirs,  because  it  is  a  word  in  common  use 
and  to  be  found  in  every  dictionary.  We  can,  however,  quite  understand  our  cor- 
respondent's remark  that  our  friends  are  often  disappointed  when  they  order 
something  they  think  new,  and  it  proves  to  be  identical  with  something  they  have 
had  in  their  gardens  for  years,  for  that  happens  to  ourselves  occasionally,  some- 
times through  misapprehension  either  on  our  part  or  the  part  of  others,  sometimes 
simply  as  the  result  of  a  dishonest  system  of  trading,  the  puffing  under  a  new^name 
and  as  new  of  a  plant  as  old  as  English  gardening.  As  arguments  of  this  sort 
should  be  illustrated  by  example,  we  will  take  the  case  of  the  mountain  violet  or 
Viola  lutea  of  botanists.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  advertised  as  the  "  new  golden 
bedding  violet,"  and  the  name  of  a  practical  horticulturist  was  attached  to  the  puff 
as  a  gifarantee  of  the  newness  and  beauty  of  the  plant.  We  bought  a  lot  of  it  on 
the  faith  of  that  man's  name,  and  very  soon  found  Ave  had  obtained  a  supply  in  a 
rather  poor  state  of  a  plant  which  we  had  possessed  at  least  twenty  years,  and  could 
have  found  tufts  a  yard  square  to  cut  up  for  bedding  purposes  had  we  required 
them.  Now,  all  who  know  the  Floral  World,  will  acknowledge  that  it  never 
recommends  new  plants  of  doubtful  value,  that  it  gives  no  encouragement  at  all  to 
trade  trickeries  ;  but  they  may  not  also  be  aware  that  because  of  its  anxiety  for  the 
interests  of  its  readers,  the  trade  has  never  liked  it,  and  have  scarcely  at  all  patro- 
nized it  as  an  advertising  medium.  Not  that  that  matters,  the  sale  is  such  that  we 
can  do  without  the  trade,  and  we  should  not  turn  aside  from  our  course  if  they 
were  to  alter  their  minds  and  rush  upon  us  with  favours.  A  journal  depending  on 
advertisements  dare  not  publish  such  papers  as  those  on  "  Rough  and  Ready  Gar- 
dening," for  they  are  intended  to  save  our  readers'  purses,  not  to  promote  extrava- 
gance,'and  in  like  manner  we  please  very  few  by  giving  the  common  English 
names  of  plants  at  every  opportunity,  that  our  readers  may  have  every  possible 
advantage  of  understanding  what  our  botanical  names  mean.  But  we  repeat  that 
in  principle  the  complaint  has  but  slender  foundations,  for  English  names  of  plants 
are  variable,  more  or  less  local,  and  generally  undefinable,  whereas  the  Latin 
names  are  fixed  in  the  language  of  science,  and  cannot  be  influenced  by  custom  or 
fashion.     As  a  final  illustration,  we  ask  loliat  is  the  Shuttlecock  Fern  ? 

p.  5.— The  best  vermin-killer  we  know  of  to  keep  roses  clean  is  the  "  Aphis 
Wash,"  manufactured  by  the  City  Soap  Company,  Milton  Street,  London,  E.G.  The 
vermin-killer  we  commonly  recommend  is  pure  water  applied  with  some  force 
by  means  of  a  garden-engine. 

M.  0.  X. — Your  house  will  make  a  fernery  admirably.  If  we  had  to  convert 
it  to  this  purpose,  we  should  quite  fill  it  with  rock- work  intersected  by  irregular 
walks.  Some  taste  would  be  required,  of  course,  but  that  you  must  find  for  yourself. 
To  carry  out  the  scheme  according  to  our  idea  of  the  capabilities  of  the  place  would 
be  an  expensive  matter  ;  but  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  constructing  banks  and 
beds  of  peat,  and  filling  these  with  siich  hardy  ferns  as  have  been  recommended  in 
the  Floral  World,  Garden  Oracle,  and  other  of  our  works. 
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JSTOTES   ON  ATJEICULAS. 

BY   JOHIf   WALSH. 

N  the  years  1866  and  1867  I  contributed  to  the  Floeal 
World  some  practical  papers  on  this  my  favourite 
flower,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Editor,  with  whom 
the  Auricula  is  an  especial  favourite,  I  now  offer  a  few 
rough  notes  for  the  benefit  of  amateurs  who  are  pur- 
chasing stock,  aud  for  all  who  are  not  yet  fully  versed  in  the  large 
and  attractive  subject  of  auricula  cultivation. 

The  months  of  July  and  August  are  the  best  in  the  whole  year 
for  the  purchase  of  plants,  as  the  recently  potted  oflsets  will  be 
strong,  and,  of  course.,  may  be  obtained  cheaper  than  large  flowering 
plants.  There  is  but  one  good  way  of  purchasing,  and  that  is  to  see 
the  plants  first.  They  ought  to  be  established  in  small  pots,  with  a 
tuft  of  nice  healthy  leaves,  and  not  an  aphis  alive  upon  them. 
Young  plants  are  not,  generally  speaking,  in  a  very  promising  state 
this  year,  owing  to  the  excessive  heat,  combined  with  a  dry  air,  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected.  I  have  lately  inspected  the  fine 
collection  at  Slough,  and  am  happy  to  say  that  our  excellent  friend 
Mr.  C.  Turner  has  had  his  usual  good  luck,  and  has  come  through  the 
trial  well,  his  stock  being  particularly  clean  and  healthy.  Those 
who  cannot  see  the  plants  before  purchasing  must  depend  upon  the 
dealer,  and  hope  for  the  best.  In  the  Eloral  World  of  April, 
1867,  I  gave  a  selection  of  the  best  varieties,  which  I  confess  I  can- 
not improve,  for  it  includes  everything  desirable  except  the  very 
newest  and  most  expensive  kinds.  I  leave  the  reader  to  select, 
therefore,  from  that  or  the  "  Garden  Oracle,"  as  they  are  both  safe 
guides.  JSTo  matter  where  or  how  the  plants  are  obtained,  they  will 
probably  be  in  a  somewhat  starved  condition,  and  it  will  be  well  to 
give  them  a  shift  as  soon  as  received,  and  place  them  in  a  shady 
spot  out  of  doors.  In  the  paper  just  referred  to  I  have  recom- 
mended a  sound  turfy  loam,  with  a  moderate  allowance  of  sand,  as 
preferable  to  rich  and  stimulating  mixtures,  and  this  advice  applies 
especially  to  the   use  of  plants   newly  purchased.     Care  must  be 
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taken  not  to  overpot  tliem  ;  as  a  rule,  a  GO-sized  pot  is  plenty 
large  enough  for  the  strongest  yearling  plant,  but  good  examples  of 
strong-growing  varieties  may  be  allowed  54;'s,  a  very  useful  size 
for  them  to  flower  in  the  next  season. 

This  is  a  good  time,  also,  to  sow  auricula  seeds.  Nay,  it  is  the 
best  time,  for  if  properly  sown  and  properly  kept,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  them  will  sprout  next  spring,  and  some  few  may  start  in 
the  coming  autumn.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  seed  of  show 
auriculas  will  remain  dormant  for  twelve  months,  or  even  for  two 
years,  and  at  last  every  seed  will  sprout.  I  once  tried  to  count  the 
seed  before  I  sowed  it,  and  the  plants  that  ultimately  grew  in  the 
pan.  I  failed  in  both  attempts ;  my  patience  was  nnequal  to  the 
task ;  but  I  felt  sure  that  very  few  out  of  a  thousand  perished,  and 
I  allowed  eighteen  months  from  the  time  of  sowing  ere  I  ceased  to 
expect  any  more  seedling  plants.  jSTo  place  is  so  good  for  the  seed- 
pans  as  a  cold  frame,  because  of  the  protection  aiforded  against 
vermin  and  accidents ;  but  the  best  pans  of  seedlings  I  have  ever 
had  were  in  pans  that  stood  on  a  wall,  exposed  to  all  weathers,  and 
that  were  actually  not  touched  from  the  day  I  sowed  the  seeds, 
some  time  in  July,  until  the  day  I  took  the  pan  down  in  order  to 
prick  out  some  of  the  most  thriving  plants,  some  time  in  the  month 
of  Mav  following.  But  then  I  have  not  been  always  so  fortunate. 
I  have,  after  sharp  winter  weather,  found  these  seed-pans  well 
scratched,  as  if  a  robin  had  searched  in  them  for  a  worm — or  it 
might  be  a  playful  pussy.  At  other  times  an  ofEcious  gardener  has 
taken  the  pans  off  the  wall,  and  thrown  out  what  he  called  the 
"  stale  mould,"  in  order  to  sow  seeds  of  stocks,  or  something  else  of 
the  kind.  The  sort  of  pang  experienced  when  such  an  event  occurs 
is  too  awful  to  be  dwelt  upon,  but  I  hint  at  the  risks  the  "  best" 
mode  is  subject  to  as  a  warning.  If  I  could  be  sure  of  safety,  I 
would  now  sow  my  seeds  in  a  silky  yellow  loam,  and  cover  them 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  place  the  pans  on  a  wall,  or 
on  any  other  hard  surface,  fully  exposed  to  all  weathers,  and  leave 
them  wholly  to  the  care  of  nature.  But  as  there  is  no  certainty  of 
safety,  the  cold  frame  is  to  be  preferred,  and  the  soil  should  be  kept 
constantly  moist  and  shaded  until  the  plants  appear. 

The  bloom  in  1868  was  generally  good,  but  unusually  early.  I 
have  no  reason  to  complain,  especially  as  I  had  beautiful  trusses  on 
several  sorts  that  are  usually  fitful  in  temper  and  difficult  to  manage. 
I  was  particularly  pleased  with  LigJithodifs  Sir  John  Moore,  this 
season,  and  because  of  its  fine  quality  I  selected  it  for  the  figure 
which  accompanies  this  article.  This  is  a  bold  green-edged  flower, 
of  a  pleasing  appearance.  When  at  its  best  with  me,  this  season, 
its  form  was  quite  equal  to  the  drawing  here  given,  and  the  colours 
were  laid  on  with  the  most  delightful  regularity.  This  flower  has  a 
pure,  solid  paste,  and  a  large  clear  yellow  thrum.  It  usually  pro- 
duces a  large  truss,  and  is  rather  early  in  attaining  full  development. 
Other  fine  varieties  of  the  green-edged  class  are  Dickson's  JDtcIce  of 
Wellington,  a  very  pure  and  striking  flower;  Smith's  Lycurgus,  one 
of  the  grandest  of  the  class.  Camj^helVs  Admiral  J^apier  and 
TrailVs   General  Havelock  are  also  desirable.     In  the  grey-edged 
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«lass  I  have  had  good  luck  with  Turner's  Ensign,  which  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best  grey-edged  flowers  of  all  the  batch  of  new  ones. 
Mead's  Miss  Gidduigs  has  delighted  me,  the  pips  open  so  flat,  in  such 
large  trusses,  and  the  colours  are  remarkable  for  strength  and  regu- 
larity. Ckeetham's  Lancashire  Hero  is  another  of  my  favourites. 
Add  Chapman's  Sophia  and  Macleans  Uniciue,  and  you  have  the 
pink  and  prime  of  the  novelties  in  this  class.  As  for  white-edged 
flowers,  I  have  had  many  newish  ones  in  the  class  in  flower  this 
season,  but  they  did  not  bloom  so  well  as  others,  and  none  of  the 
white-edged,  whether  new  or  old,  were  so  white  as  I  have  seen  them. 
Many,  indeed,  were  too  decidedly  grey  to  be  called  white,  if  we  had 
never  seen  them  before.  But  I  have  been  well  satisfied  with  LighU 
lady's  Fair  Maid,  the  counterpart  in  colouring  of  my  Miller  of  the 
Dee,  also  with  Smith's  Ne  PI  as  Ultra,  Fletcher's  Mary  Ann,  Smith's 
Lady  Sale,  Gairns's  Model,  a  charmiug  form.  The  only  novelty 
amongst  selfs  that  I  have  had  flower  well  was  Smith's  Formosa,  a 
very  faulty  but  most  lovely  flower,  the  body  colour  of  which  is  a 
light  lively  mauve.  I  would  not  be  without  it  on  any  account,  for 
if  it  only  secures  the  admiration  of  the  ladies — as  it  never  fails  to 
do— that  is  enough  to  warrant  keeping  it.  Chapman's  Squire  Smith, 
Martin's  Mrs.  Sturrock,  Martin's  Eclipse,  and  Lighthodij's  Meteor 
Flag,  are  grand  things  in  this  class,  and  I  suppose  we  shall  have  a 
chance  of  buying  some  of  Mr.  Turner's  new  selfs  in  1869. 

I  hope  some  day  our  Editor  will  put  the  classification  of  auriculas 
to  rights  in  the  same  business-like  and  useful  way  he  has  classified 
the  geraniums.  There  is  no  proper  distinction  between  a  white  and 
a  grey-edged  auricula,  and  the  most  experienced  cultivators  will 
often  differ  about  the  class  to  which  a  new  variety  should  be  assigned. 
Almost  all  florists'  flowers  have  been  classified  objectionablv ;  in 
fact,  the  classification  is  the  fruit  of  empiricism  and  arbitrary  dicta- 
tion, not  of  reason  and  observation.  There  is  abundant  work  in  this 
field  for  those  who  are  equal  to  it. 


SHOW  AND  FANCY  PELARGONIUMS. 

BY   AK   EXHIBITOE.  ~^ 

E  hear  and  read  so  much  about  the  various  classes  of 
zonal  and  variegated  Pelargoniums,  that  one  might  for 
the  moment  suppose  that  the  sections  of  show  and 
fancy  pelargoniums  were  well-nigh  forgotten,  and  fast 
going  out  of  fashion.  But  it  is  not  so  ;  they  are  grown 
and  cared  for  as  much  as  ever,  and  can  be  seen  everywhere  in  as  high 
a  state  of  perfection  as  they  ever  were,  and  it  is  in  but  few  places 
that  they  have  been  entirely  thrust  out  by  those  belonging  to  the 
other  sectioDs  ;  and  where  this  has  happened  we  have  invariably 
found  the  proprietor  to  be  "  zonal  mad,"  and  unable  to  see  any 
beauty  in  anything  else.  Well,  we  will  leave  them  to  their  fancies, 
and  by  giving  a  few  hints  upon  the  management,  aid  in  extending 
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their  culture ;  or  if  we  fail  in  that,  we  shall  at  least  help  a  few 
hundreds  out  of  the  many  thousands  that  read  the  Floral  Woeld 
to  grow  them  better  than  they  have  hitherto  done.  I  will  not 
occupy  a  single  line  in  speaking  of  the  comparative  value  of  the 
various  sections  of  this  great  family.  Every  one  has  its  use  without 
clashing  or  interfering  with  any  other,  therefore  no  good  purpose 
could  possibly  be  served  were  I  to  enter  into  a  long  dissertation  on 
the  failings  and  shortcomings  of  all  the  others,  and  unduly  praise 
the  two  sections  I  have  taken  under  my  charge  on  the  present 
occasion.  But,  before  commencing  the  cultural  part  of  this  paper,  I 
will  just  observe,  that  if  they  all  bloomed  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
I  should  unhesitatingly  give  my  adherence  to  these,  and  discard,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  all  the  others ;  but  as  they  do  not  all  bloom 
together,  they  are  all  wanted,  and  there  is  an  end  to  it. 

By  way  of  beginning,  I  will  say,  that  not  in  one  case  out  of 
twenty  do  we  see  pelargoniums  properly  grown  at  our  provincial 
shows  ;  and  even  when  we  do,  they  very  often  come  from  people 
who  show  at  our  metropolitan  exhibitions.  I  am  not  saying  this  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  whole  business  of  geranium-growing  will 
come  to  a  stand-still  if  my  advice  is  not  followed.  I  don't  want  to 
prove  anything  of  the  kind,  and  I  am  doing  no  more  than  simply 
recording  the  fact  that  pelargoniums  are  not  grown  by  amateurs  so 
well  as  they  should  be.  This  does  not  happen  because  they  are  not 
fond  of  them,  or  dead  to  their  merits  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  because 
the  plants  are  difficult  to  grow.  I  attribute  it  wholly  and  solely  to 
their  attempting  too  much,  perhaps  trying  to  grow  twice  the  quan- 
tity of  plants  in  a  certain  space  than  there  is  room  for.  I  don't 
want  to  persuade  any  one  to  confine  himself  to  such  a  few  plants  as 
to  be  able  only  to  have  flowers  for  a  couple  of  months  throughout 
the  \shole  year;  but  I  do  want  to  induce  our  friends  to  grow  no 
more  than  they  can  do  well,  for  a  few  plants  grown  well  must  give 
more  pleasure  to  the  proprietor  than  a  host  of  things  huddled 
together,  with  no  room  to  grow  properly.  I  don't  expect  or  want 
them  to  grow  immense  plants,  from  four  to  six  feet  across,  such  as 
we  have  been  delighted  with  this  season  at  our  metropolitan  exhibi- 
tions, by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Mr.  Eraser,  Mr.  Nye,  and  others ;  but  I 
want  to  see  nice  plants,  dwarf  and  compact,  and  with  solid  heads  of 
bloom  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  through,  instead  of  plants 
with  thin,  lanky  shoots  a  couple  of  feet  long,  with  a  few  weak  flowers 
at  the  top. 

By  the  time  the  Eloeal  "Woeld  for  July  makes  its  appearance, 
the  greater  part  of  these  plants  will  have  done  flowering,  and  the- 
question  arises,  "What's  to  be  done  with  them  ?  The  best  way,  as  a 
rule,  when  writing  about  the  cultural  treatment  of  any  particular 
plant,  is  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  start  with  a  young  plant ; 
but  in  this  case  I  will  take  another  course,  and  begin  with  the  old 
plants  after  they  have  done  their  best  for  the  season,  for  upon  their 
treatment  just  now  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  success  which 
w6  expect  hereafter.  If  we  have  no  ripened  wood,  we  shall  have 
but  few  young  plants,  and  without  young  plants  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  us  to  2:row  old  ones. 
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"When  the  flowering  season  is  over,  the  plants  should   be  re- 
moved from  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse  at  once.     They  gam 
nothing  by  remaining  there  but  an  accumulation  of  insects,  and  so 
much  time  is  lost.     Eemember  that  the  later  the  plants  are  kept 
indoors,  the  later  will  be  the  wood  before  it  is  sufficiently  ripe  for 
them  to  be  cut  down;  and  this  will  throw  you  behindhand  through- 
out the  whole  affair,  ending,  most  probably,  in  the  spring  with  a  crop 
of  badly-grown  plants.    The  specimens  that  have  flowered  should  be 
placed  in  a  shady  position  for  a  few  days  after  their  removal  to  the 
open  air  ;  the  foot  of  a  north  wall  or  hedge  is  a  capital  place  ;  if  they 
are  removed  from  the  greenhouse  direct  into  an  open  position,  with 
a  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  they  will  be  nearly  scorched  up,  for  pelar- 
goniums are  ill  adapted  for  bearing  strong  sunshine  after  they  have 
been  indoors  and  shaded,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  in  bloom 
as   long  as   possible.     My  plan  is  to  place  the  plants  in  a  shady 
position  for  a  week,  and  then  expose  them  to  the  full  light  for  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  and  by  that  time,  if  they  have  no  more  water 
than  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  flagging,  they  will  be  ready  for 
cutting   down.     Water   should  be  withheld  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  for  tlie  soil  to  get  quite  dry  by  the  time  this  is  done,  for  it  will 
be  found  that  if  the  plants  are  thoroughly  dry  when  they  are  pruned, 
^nd  have  been  so  a  few  days  previous,  they  will  not  suffer  from 
bleeding,  and  you  can  depend  upon  them  breaking  regularly  ;  and 
the  cuttings  made  from  this  kind  of  wood  are  less  likely  to  damp  off 
than  green  shoots  full  of  sap. 

I  shall  now  leave  the  old  plants,  and  turn  to  the  cuttings,  and 
we  can  go  into  the  winter  management  when  we  have  conducted  the 
young  plant  through  the  first"  year  of  its  existence.  Supposing 
every  cutting  is  wanted  that  can  be  had,  the  ripe  shoots  can  be  cut 
np  into  short  lengths,  with  two  eyes  each — one  for  inserting  in  the 
-soil,  and  the  other  to  be  just  above  the  surface.  The  growing 
points,  if  they  are  not  too  soft,  will  make  plants ;  but  when  the 
cuttings  are  plentiful,  I  select  the  stout  growths  that  are  thoroughly 
matured,  and  cut  them  up  in  lengths  of  about  three  or  four  inches, 
with  a  young  side-shoot  at  the  top  of  each  length  ;  and  I  find  that 
these  can  be  depended  upon  for  rooting  quickly,  and  soon  making 
nice  plants.  The  hollow  joint  should  be  cut  close  under  the  eye, 
and  the  bottom  leaf  removed  ;  but  it  is  best  to  leave  all  the  others 
dntact,  though  they  generally  fall  off  before  the  cuttings  are  ready 
for  potting.  This  "is  of  no  consequence,  so  long  as  they  are  removed 
when  this  takes  place,  and  not  allowed  to  remain  and  lay  about  on 
the  surface  of  the  pots  to  rot  the  cuttings.  As  soon  as  the  cuttmgs 
-are  prepared,  proceed  to  get  the  pots  ready,  by  giving  them  a  good 
drainage  in  the  bottom,  and  then  filling  up  the  remainmg  space 
with  light  sandy  soil,  such  as  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
silver  sand,  and  finally  a  layer  of  sand  on  the  surface,  about  half  an 
inch  in  depth.  For  the  top  layer  I  use  the  sand  dry,  and  I  find  it 
•acts  as  a  preservative  in  assisting  the  cuts  to  heal  up  quickly. 
After  the  cuttings  are  inserted,  the  pots  should  have  a  light  sprmkle 
of  water,  just  enough  to  settle  the  sand  in  its  proper  place.  Some 
growers  recommend  bottom-heat  for  striking  these  cuttmgs,  but  it 
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is  not  necessary,  and  I  have  raised  hundreds  of  young  plants  in  a 
cold  fraine,  which  is  about  the  best  place  for  the  cutting-pots  until 
the  cuttings  are  rooted.  I  have  raised  a  great  number,  too,  in  open 
beds,  with  a  few  branches  of  yew,  or  something  of  that  description, 
stuck  between  the  rows  to  shade  from  the  sun ;  but  I  don't  like 
this  way,  for  sufficient  command  cannot  be  had  over  the  quantity  of 
water  the  cuttings  receive.  If  dry  weather  sets  in,  it  would  be  all 
right,  but  we  cannot  depend  upon  this;  and  should  we  get  a  lot  of 
rain  immediately  they  are  put  in,  the  probability  is  that  most  of 
them  would  damp  oft".  With  these  considerations  before  us,  I  should 
advise  my  readers  to  confine  themselves  to  the  cold  frame.  After 
the  cuttings  have  been  in  a  few  days,  they  will,  perhaps,  require 
watering.  I  need  not  say  that  a  fine  rose  watering-pot  must  be 
used  to  prevent  the  cuttings  from  being  washed  out  or  displaced ; 
but  it  will  be  as  well  for  me  to  say  that  they  must  not  have  too 
much  ;  a  light  sprinkle  is  all  that  they  require ;  and  a  greater 
danger  exists  in  giving  them  too  much  than  not  enough,  for  they 
will  stand  getting  dry  without  injury,  but  with  too  much  wet  the 
stems  rot  through,  just  under  or  on  a  line  with  the  surface.  During 
the  first  fortnight  or  so  they  will  require  shading  when  the  sun  is 
powerful,  but  give  a  little  air  at  all  times  by  tilting  up  the  back 
lights,  and  draw  the  lights  oft"  for  a  couple  of  hours,  morning  and 
evening.  Fancies  are  rather  more  difficult  to  strike  than  the  show 
kinds,  and  therefore  require  more  care  and  attention,  and  it  is  as 
well  to  give  them  the  advantage  of  a  mild  bottom-heat,  if  available ;. 
but  the  atmosphere  must  not  be  moist  with  steam  arising  from  fer- 
menting materials. 

Immediately  the  cuttings  get  nicely  rooted,  and  before  the  pots 
are  crowded  with  roots,  pot  off  into  small  60-size  pots.  Use- 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  a  little  decayed  manure  for  this  potting,  and 
replace  in  the  frame  ;  water  carefully  and  sparingly  at  fi.rst,  but 
when  the  roots  begin  to  feel  the  outside  of  the  pot,  it  must  be 
administered  more  liberally,  and  the  plants  must  have  an  abundance 
of  air.  At  the  same  time,  nip  out  the  growing  point  at  about  the 
fourth  joint  from  the  base,  and  the  young  growths  which  push  from 
this  stopping  must  have  their  points  nipped  out  at  the  third  pair  of 
leaves  from  the  main  stem.  Before  this  is  done,  the  small  pots 
will  have  become  full  of  roots,  and  require  a  shift,  which  this  time 
must  be  into  a  five-inch  or  48.  After  the  plants  have  been  kept 
close  for  a  few  days  to  assist  their  recovery,  and  the  young  roots 
begin  to  take  hold  of  the  new  soil,  will  be  the  time  for  stopping. 
Never  stop  and  repot  at  the  same  time. 

This  last  potting  ought  to  be  done  some  time  in  September,  so 
as  to  give  the  plants  time  to  get  established  before  winter  sets  in. 
During  the  winter,  keep  them  in  a  temperature  ranging  from  40^  to 
45°,  with  as  little  fire-heat  as  possible,  just  sufficient  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  dry,  and  the  frost  out,  and  water  with  caution.  "When  the 
plants  are  kept  too  wet  at  the  roots,  or  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  the 
foliage  becomes  spotted,  and  covered  with  mildew,  and  when  kept 
in  a  temperature  too  high  they  get  drawn  and  weakly.  To  guard 
against  these  evils  is  simple  enough,  for  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  tO' 
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keep  the  temperature  Tvithin  a  few  degrees  of  what  I  have  mentioned 
above.     Give  air  when  the  weather  will  admit,  and  water  with  care. 

This  brings  us  to  Februarv,  and  the  time  to  think  about  training 
and  repotting  the  pLants.  My  way  of  deah"ng  with  them  is  to  let 
them  become  quite  dry,  and  if  they  flag  a  little,  so  much  the  better, 
provided  they  do  not  suffer  too  much,  for  then  the  branches  can  be 
brought  down  without  much  trouble,  and  little  fear  of  brsaking  them. 
If  they  are  watered  as  usual,  and  tied  down  when  the  branches  are 
quite  stiff  and  full  of  sap,  the  chances  are  that  the  inexperienced 
would  spoil  half  their  plants,  through  the  branches  breaking  or  slip- 
ping off.  The  most  skilful  in  these  matters  are  unable  to  manage  it 
without  an  accident  happening  occasionally,  and  the  advantage  of 
letting  the  plants  get  rather  dry  when  the  branches  are  first  brought 
down  is  not  quite  so  well  known  as  it  should  be.  When  the  branches 
are  once  brought  down,  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  matters  after- 
wards. I  manage  this  by  cutting  a  flower-stick  into  lengths  of 
three  or  four  inches  each,  and  after  a  nick  is  cut  in  the  top  to  pre- 
vent it  slipping  off,  a  piece  of  matting  is  tied  round,  and  then  they 
are  securely  f\istened  in  the  soil ;  the  matting  brought  up  over  the 
branch,  which  can  be  pulled  down  as  low  as  it  is  required,  if  care- 
fully managed.  After  this  is  finished,  the  tops  must  be  nipped  ofl^, 
and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  recovered,  they  should  be  potted 
into  eight-inch  or  2^-size  pots.  This  will  be  the  last  shift  they 
will  require  for  the  season,  and  must,  therefore,  have  a  little  time 
and  trouble  spent  over  it  by  the  cultivator,  so  as  to  do  it  in  a 
proper  manner,  for  it  depends  upon  how  this  is  done  whether 
the  plants  grow  well  or  not.  The  pots  should  be  thoroughly 
clean,  and  have  about  a  couple  of  inches  of  crocks  broken  small 
in  the  bottom  for  drainage,  and  a  thin  layer  of  the  rougher  por- 
tions of  the  soil  placed  over,  to  keep  the  drainage  from  getting 
choked  up.  They  must  be  potted  firm,  and  kept  rather  close  for  a 
few  days  afterwards,  to  get  established  ;  but  after  this,  they  will 
require  plenty  of  air,  and  the  young  growths  to  be  trained  regularly 
out  with  neat  flower-sticks,  and  topped  once  more  about  the  end  of 
March.  They  will  now  require  plenty  of  water,  and  a  dose  of 
manure  water  twice  a  week,  until  they  come  into  flower,  will  help 
them  on  wonderfully. 

The  question  of  the  best  soil  for  these  plants  can  be  soon  dis- 
posed of,  for  they  require  nothing  but  good  fibrous  loam  and  tho- 
roughly decomposed  cow-dung  or  hotbed  manure.  To  make  myself 
easily  understood  upon  this  subject,  I  will  state  that  the  loam  should 
be  obtained  by  paring  off  the  top  three  inches  of  meadow  or  com- 
mon land,  and  laying  it  in  a  heap  for  six  or  twelve  months  before 
using.  Common  garden  soil  is  of  very  little  use  for  any  kind  of 
plant  grown  in  a  pot ;  it  runs  together  too  close  for  the  roots  to 
ramify  into  it.  VVhen  the  good  loam  is  wanted  for  using,  the  side 
of  the  heap  should  be  chopped  down,  and  mixed  with  cow-dung  which 
has  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  a  year  or  two,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  barrowfuls  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  and  about 
a  third  of  a  barrowful  of  sharp  silver  sand.  For  the  fancies  a  greater 
proportion  of  sand  will  be  necessary ;  and  half  a  barrowful  of  leaf- 
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mould  added  to  the  other  three  barrowfuls  of  soil  will  be  of  service 
in  promoting  a  healthy  root  action,  for  they  are  rather  delicately 
rooted,  and  require  encouragement. 

When  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  the  house  in  which  the  plants 
are  growing  should  be  shaded  with  tiffany  or  canvas  when  the  sun  is 
bright,  or  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  will  be  soon  spoiled.  Green-fly 
is  the  greatest  enemy  these  plants  have,  and  sometimes  thrip  will 
make  its  appearance.  Both  these  pests  are  easily  kept  down  with 
tobacco  smoke,  if  taken  in  time.  It  is  a  difficult  matter,  besides  the 
plants  being  seriously  injured,  if  they  are  allowed  to  get  ahead. 
Give  the  house  a  good  smoking  directly  half  a  dozen  can  be  seen. 
Smoke  the  plants  for  two  or  three  nights  in  succession,  just  before 
they  come  into  bloom,  otherwise  they  will  get  ahead  during  that 
time,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  touch  them,  for  the  tobacco  smoke 
would  cause  every  flower  to  fall  off.  As  I  have  already  observed, 
they  must  be  turned  out  of  doors  as  soon  as  they  are  past  their 
best,  and  pruned  towards  the  end  of  July.  In  the  process  of 
pruning,  they  must  be  cut  down  to  within  two  or  three  eyes  from 
the  old  wood.  In  doing  this,  tlie  shape  of  the  plants  must  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  wood  cut  back  accordingly.  The  plants  will  do 
very  well  stood  out  of  doors  until  they  make  a  new  growth  about  an 
inch  long,  provided  the  weather  is  not  too  wet,  for  if  the  soil  in  the 
pots  gets  sour,  there  is  a  danger  of  losing  some.  In  that  case  it  will 
be  advisable  to  give  them  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame.  After  the 
growth  has  commenced,  shake  them  out  of  the  pots,  remove  the 
greater  portion  of  the  old  soil,  prune  the  roots,  and  repot  in  ^S's. 
place  in  frames,  and  keep  close  for  a  week  or  two,  and  then  remove 
the  lights  entirely  in  fine  weather,  and  place  in  greenhouse  some 
time  in  October,  and  repot  in  January,  and  then  treat  as  advised  for 
young  plants.  Specimens  wanted  in  bloom  in  May  must  be  stopped 
in  January  ;  for  June,  in  March ;  and  for  July,  the  end  of  April. 
Give  plenty  of  light  and  air  at  all  times. 


AN  IMPEOVED   SYSTEM  OF  STRAWBEEEY- GROWING 
m  THE  OPEN  AIE. 

N"  dealing  with  this  subject,  I  thought  it  best  to  head 
it  with  Strawberry-growing  in  the  Open  Air,  other- 
wise I  felt  afraid  that  many  who  might  be  able  to 
receive  some  little  benefit  from  it  would  pass  it  by, 
thinking  that  it  related  to  forcing  this  delicious 
and  useful  fruit.  As  this  is  the  season  for  making  preparations  for 
next  year's  supply,  and  very  few  people  think  of  making  plantations 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  I  hope  I  shall  gain  attention.  Those  who 
thoroughly  understand  the  importance  of  being  able  to  gather  a 
crop  the  first  year,  instead  of  having  to  wait  until  the  second  season 
after  planting  before  they  can  reap  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  will 
not  be  very  much  in  need  of  my  advice.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  met 
with  the  assertion,  that  if  you  plant  the  strawberry  plants  in  Julj, 
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you  lose  the  use  of  the  ground  too  soon ;  but  the  impression  is 
wrong,  if  it  does  exist  in  the  minds  of  any  of  our  readers.  _  My  way 
of  dealing  with  this  operation  is,  in  point  of  fact,  very  similar  to  the 
common  way,  but,  I  must  admit,  with  certain  modifications,  simple 
enough  in  themselves,  but  which  are  of  real  importance.  How  I 
manage  these  things  I  will  make  clear  as  I  proceed ;  but  before 
going  any  further,  I  will  just  say  that  the  ideas  which  I  shall  ofi'er 
in  the  few  remarks  I  intend  making  upon  this  subject  are  by  no 
means  new  ;  neither  do  I  make  any  claim  of  originality  in  them.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  what  it  was  practised  long  before  I  knew  any- 
thing whatever  about  gardens  or  gardening,  for  I  was  taught  it 
when  I  was  a  young  man  by  one  who  was  a  thorough  fragarian,  and 
knew  every  in  and  out  of  the  question,  and  I  have  followed  it  up 
ever  since — a  period  of  some  forty  odd  years.  Though  this  question 
is  by  no  means  new,  I  think  a  few  observations  will  be  useful  just 
now.  If  I  did  not  think  so,  I  would  not  ask  our  worthy  Editor  to 
insert  this,  for  I  would  be  the  last  to  intrude  upon  the  valuable 
space  of  the  Ploeal  Woeld  with  useless  matter.  I  should  hardly 
like  to  undertake  to  visit  the  thousands  of  gardens  into  which  the 
Elokal  Wokld  finds  its  way,  therefore  I  shall  be  unable  to  prove, 
that  in  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  them  the  strawberry  beds  are  planted 
in  winter.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  such  is  the  case,  even 
after  allowing  for  the  benefits  which  the  proprietors  derive  from  it. 

Generally  speaking,  strawberry-growing  is  managed  in  this  way. 
The  existing  beds  are  allowed  to'  produce  as  many  runners  as  they 
choose.  These  are  all  allowed  to  grow  together  into  a  complete  mass, 
up  till  about  November ;  the  foliage  is  then  chopped  ofi",  a  spade  run 
round  each  plant  to  sever  the  runners,  and  the  ground  hoed  oyer,' 
and  finally  the  whole  of  the  rubbish  is  cleared  away  to  the  rubbish- 
heap,  after  having  impoverished  the  ground  more  than  the  main 
crop.  If  a  new  plantation  is  to  be  formed,  the  strongest  of  the 
runners  are  selected,  which  at  their  best  are  but  miserably  poor ; 
and  after  the  ground  has  been  dug,  they  are  planted.  _  If  this 
is  done  properly,  and  the  ground  in  good  heart,  these  will  make 
nice  plants  by  that  time  twelvemonths,  and  whicb  will  bear  a  crop 
the  spring  following.  So  far  so  good,  provided  garden  ground  is 
plentiful,  and  one  quarter  of  it  can  be  allowed  to  lay  idle  every  now 
and  then.  This  I  cannot  do,  for  every  foot  of  my  garden  is  required, 
and  is  valuable  to  me,  and  any  waste  in  the  way  of  the  garden  lying 
uncropped  is  so  much  loss,  and  money  out  of  pocket.  Bearing  this 
in  mind,  when  about  to  make  fresh  strawberry-beds,  I  fix  upon  the 
quarter  upon  which  I  intend  forming  them,  and  trench  it  up  as  early 
in  the  winter  as  circumstances  will  admit.  No  particular  date  can 
be  fixed  upon  for  doing  this,  as  it  depends  upon  what  time  the  other 
crops  come  off.  The  depth  the  ground  should  be  trenched  depends 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  for  it  would  do 
more  harm  than  good  to  bring  up  a  lot  of  gravel  or  clay,  and  bury 
the  loam  at  the  bottom.  But  where  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  admit 
it,  digging  a  couple  of  spits  deep  will  do  very  well ;  but  in  other  cases, 
where  the  soil  is  shallow,  I  go  down  one  good  spit,  shovel  up  the 
loose  soil  on  to  the  top,  and  break  up  the  bottom  of  the  trench  with 
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a  fork,  and  leave  the  soil  there  ;  and  I  find  it  answers  very  well.  It 
will  be  as  well  to  add,  that  I  work  in  a  good  dressing  of  manure  as 
the  digging  proceeds,  mixing  it  regularly  with  the  soil,  and  not 
shovelling  it  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  in  the  way  some  people- 
adopt.  In  the  spring,  I  plant  tliis  ground  with  early  potatoes,  and 
they  come  oiF  in  the  summer,  leaving  the  ground  in  splendid  con- 
dition for  the  reception  of  the  strawberry  plants,  the  hoeing  required 
for  the  crops  having  brought  the  soil  which  was  turned  up  from  the 
bottom  into  fine  working  order.  Directly  the  potatoes  are  taken 
up,  a  little  manure  is  spread  over  the  surface  and  forked  in,  and  then 
everything  is  ready  for  the  planting. 

I  am  aware  that  the  time  is  past  for  talking  about  doing  things 
last  winter,  and  if  no  ground  was  trenched  last  winter  and  cropped 
with  potatoes  that  is  suitable,  the  only  thing  is  to  select  the  ground 
at  once,  and  trench  or  dig  deeply,  and  work  in  a  good  dressing  of 
manure.  Whilst  this  is  being  done,  layer  a  sufficient  number  of 
runners,  and  a  few  over,  for  every  one  will  not  be  fit  for  turning  out. 
Layer  them  in  three-inch  pots,  use  good  soil,  fasten  the  runners  in 
the  pots  with  small  pegs,  select  the  strongest,  and,  where  there  are 
two  plants  on  one  runner,  nip  off"  the  furthest,  for  it  would  only 
weaken  the  other.  Keep  them  well  watered,  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  nicely  established,  remove  them  from  the  old  plants,  and  stand 
the  young  plants  in  a  partial  shade  for  a  few  days  or  a  week,  and 
then  plant  out.  The  laying  of  a  few  hundred  runners  takes  up 
such  a  little  time  and  so  small  an  amount  of  labour,  that  I  really 
cannot  imagine  why  growers  will  go  on  in  the  old  way  of  letting  the 
runners  root  in  the  soil,  and  then  have  to  grub  them  up  with  a 
trowel,  when  there  is  so  much  diff'erence  in  the  growth  of  the  plants 
after  they  are  planted,  and  the  extra  labour  in  watering  necessary 
to  keep  them  alive.  Various  opinions  prevail  respecting  the  proper 
distances  at  which  the  plants  should  be  apart.  Speaking  in  a  gene- 
ral way,  at  two  feet  from  row  to  row,  and  eighteen  inches  in  the 
rows,  the  plants  will  do  well,  and  produce  good  crops.  Nothing 
whatever  is  gained  by  overcrowding,  and  I  find  it  advantageous  to 
leave  a  three-foot  space  between  every  second  or  third  row,  instead 
of  two  feet ;  it  gives  the  plants  more  room,  and  aff"ords  greater 
facilities  for  gathering  the  crop  without  treading  the  plants  about, 
or  knocking  the  layered  runners  over.  After  the  plants  are  turned 
out,  the  soil  should  be  made  firm  round  them,  and  kept  well  watered 
until  they  get  established,  if  dry  weather  sets  in. 

I  do  not  agree  with  mowing  the  foliage  oif  annually,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  if  a  portion  of  the  old  foliage  is  cut  away  with  the 
knife  in  August,  the  plants  are  benefited  by  it,  for  it  gives  the 
young  foliage  plenty  of  room  for  development,  and  admits  more 
light  to  the  crowns,  and  consequently  assists  the  formation  of  flower- 
beds the  following  season.  All  runners  not  required  for  layerings 
should  be  removed  immediately  they  make  their  appearance.  It 
takes  a  very  short  time  to  go  over  a  good-sized  plantation,  if  done 
before  the  plants  begin  to  root,  when  it  is  a  matter  of  some  little 
difficulty.  Leaving  the  bed  to  grow  wild  until  autumn,  and  then 
giving  it  a  grand  clear  up,  not  only  takes  up  more  time,  but  it  is 
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excessively  injurious  to  the  established  plants,  for  the  young  plants 
exhaust  the  soil,  and  crowd  up  the  others,  and  prevent  that  free 
circulation  amongst  them  which  is  so  essential  to  their  well-being 
and  the  production  of  fine  crops. 

In  glancing  over  this  subject  thus  briefly,  I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  much  more  may  be  said  with  advantage ;  but  I  thiuk  I  have 
said  sufficient  to  show,  that  if  the  few  necessary  operations  are  done 
at  the  right  time,  better  results  may  be  obtained  with  not  so  much 
trouble  and  labour  an  is  necessary  when  they  are  performed  out  of 
season.  I  will  conclude  this  brief  epistle  by  observing  that  the 
following  are  good  kinds  that  can  be  depended  upon :  Eclipse, 
JFrogmore,  Late  Fine,  good  for  late  crops  ;  Keen's  Seedling — every- 
body knows  this,  for  it  is  one  of  the  best  for  general  purposes  ; 
Marguerite,  fine  large  fruit  and  free  bearing  ;  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
fine  bright-coloured  fruit,  rather  sharp,  but  a  heavy  cropper.  For 
flavour,  nothing  beats  Britisli  Queen,  but  it  requires  good  soil,  in 
which  there  is  an  appreciable  amount  of  iron,  and  a  warm  situation. 


cultivatiotn"  oe  the  peach  and  NECTAEIA^e. 

BY   J.    C.    CLAEKE, 

Head  Gardener  at  Cothebton  House,  Taunton. 

OSITION  AND  Aspect  ron  Peaches. — I  shall  begin 
this  paper  by  saying  something  on  the  best  position  to 
be  selected.  Undoubtedly  this  should  be  a  high  and 
dry  one  :  first,  because  the  atmosphere  of  an  elevated 
spot  is  less  liable  to  influence  from  spring  frosts,  ou 
account  of  its  being  somewhat  less  humid  than  that  of  a  lower 
stratum  of  air;  and,  secondly,  because  of  the  natural  facility  it 
offers  to  secure  a  perfect  drainage.  But  there  are  other  advantages, 
for  the  atmosphere  of  such  a  spot  is  more  agreeable  and  better 
suited  to  the  constitution  of  the  peach,  as  they  not  only  grow  up 
constitutionally  hardy  on  such  elevated  positions,  but  they  will  upon 
an  average  maintain  a  more  healthy  and  robust  appearance,  and, 
consequently,  usually  live  to  a  good  old  age.  However,  it  is  not 
always  that  the  cultivator  has  any  choice  ;  but  for  those  who  con- 
template building  peach  walls,  I  would  seriously  advise  them  to 
make  choice  of  such  a  spot  if  possible  ;  and  if  such  does  not  offer 
itself,  why  then  make  the  best  of  what  you  have,  by  choosing  the 
most  eligible  position,  and  instead  of  placing  your  wall  east  and 
west,  so  as  to  secure  a  south  facing,  be  careful  to  build  a  portion  of 
it  so  as  to  have  a  south-east  aspect  for  a  portion  of  your  trees.  ^  To 
this,  no  doubt,  you  will  find  some  of  our  craft  make  objections, 
because  it  is  not  yet  sufficiently  well  known  that  many  varieties  of 
our  peaches  do  better  on  a  south-east  aspect  than  on  a  south  one  ; 
but  more  of  that  anon.  While  advocating  this  position,  I  must  not 
forget  to  say  that  it  should  be  in  some  measure  a  sheltered  one,  and 
there  is  nothing  better  than  a  good  clump  of  trees  in  the  distance, 
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so  arranged  as  to  break  the  north  and  north-east  winds  ;  but  I  am 
far  from  wishing  to  see  our  peach-trees  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
vegetation,  depriving  them  of  every  healthy  breeze  that  blows  from 
whatever  quarter.  There  are  many  amongst  our  present  race  of 
cultivators,  many  who  have  yet  to  learn  much  of  the  true  and  pre- 
carious character  of  the  peach,  for  it  is  one  of  those  subjects  that 
will  not  adapt  itself  to  all  kinds  of  treatment  and  to  a  great  variety 
of  circumstances,  and  there  are  very  few  prepared  to  acknowledge 
its  power  of  endurance,  or  its  capability  to  resist  cold  when  judi- 
ciously managed. 

Of  those  positions  which  are  known  to  be  unfavourable  for  its 
siiccessful  cultivation,  the  most  prominent  is  a  damp,  low-lying 
district,  or  where  there  is  a  body  of  water  near  at  hand.  To  con- 
tend successfully  against  either  of  these  requires  skill  of  the  highest 
order,  and,  liappily  for  the  reputation  of  our  gardeners,  we  know  of 
men  who  are  now  battling  against  such  adverse  circumstances,  and 
are  producing  results  eminently  creditable  to  them.  But  to  recom- 
mend the  choice  of  such  a  spot  for  the  general  cultivator,  would 
be  soon  to  bring  the  whole  subject  into  disrepute.  I  say,  then, 
avoid  them  if  possible,  for  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  who  understand 
our  climate,  and  who  also  understand  the  peach,  that  the  naturally 
humid  atmosphere  of  such  places  is  highly  injurious  to  it.  Expe- 
rience annually  teaches  us  that  spring  frosts  are  more  intense  in 
low  damp  p]aces  than  on  more  elevated  positions  ;  hence  the  necessity 
of  choosing  the  latter. 

Peach  Walls  seem  to  demand  a  paragraph  here.  It  is  a  subject 
on  which  mistakes  are  often  committed  by  the  inexperienced  cul- 
tivator, for  there  are  those  who  have  an  impression  that  they  will  do 
equally  well  against  a  six  or  eight  feet  wall  as  they  will  upon  one 
three  or  four  feet  higher.  But  this  is  erroneous,  as  there  is  not 
upon  such  low  wall  sufficient  space  for  the  proper  development  of 
the  tree ;  and  to  keep  them  down  to  suit  the  dimensions  of  the  wall, 
entails  such  a  mutilation  of  some  of  the  best  wood  every  year,  that 
it  in  time  must  exercise  an  unfavourable  influence  upon  the  health 
of  the  tree.  A  ten  or  twelve  feet  wall  is  the  least  height  that  I 
should  recommend,  and  generally  this  will  be  found  to  suit  every 
purpose ;  but,  for  those  who  may  wish  it,  I  may  state  that  I  have 
seen  them  admirably  done  upon  fourteen-feet  walls  ;  but  whatever 
may  be  the  height  decided  upon,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
calculations  here  made  are  only  up  to  the  coping  of  the  wall,  as  they 
are  usually  carried  a  few  inches  above  this  point.  In  speaking  of 
coping,  this  ought  to  project  at  least  three  inches  out  from  the  wall, 
but  four  would  be  a  better  distance.  Various  materials  are  used  for 
this  purpose,  but  there  is  nothing  better  for  the  preservation  of  the 
wall  than  tiles  made  expressly  for  that  purpose,  and  properly  called 
coping  tiles.  Some,  perhaps,  may  want  to  know  the  utility  of  this 
coping.  It  is  essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  wall  by  carrying 
off  the  water,  and  also  acts  as  a  safeguard  to  the  trees  against  storms 
and  in  a  measure  protects  them  from  slight  frosts. 

The  Bordek. — I  will  take  next  for  our  consideration  the  peach 
border.     On  the  proper  preparation  of  this  depends  in  a  great  mea- 
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sure,  in  some  places,  the  ultimate  success  of  all  our  labours.  In 
fact,  it  is  after  the  selection  of  the  site  the  first  step  on  the  road  to 
success,  if  well  done.  Fortunately  there  are  instances  where  ex- 
pensive preparations  may  be  dispensed  with,  but  this  only  occurs  in 
some  few  naturally  favoured  positions,  while  there  are  others  where 
all  attempts  to  grow  them  even  for  a  few  years  successfully  have 
failed  for  the  lack  of  this  attention.  But  the  most  surprising  part 
of  this  is  that  proprietors  should  bo  satisfied  to  go  on  from  time  to 
time  renewing  their  trees  without  making  an  eflort  to  do  the  thing 
well  after  it  has  once  deceived  them.  During  my  time  I  have  known 
many  such  instances,  and  am  convinced,  from  what  I  have  seen,  that 
the  expenses  incurred  annually  for  new  trees  and  new  soil  would,  in 
a  very  few  years,  cover  the  expenses  of  a  properly-drained  and  con- 
creted border,  which  would  give  a  far  greater  hope  of  success,  and 
would  also  satisfy  the  mind  that  all  that  could  be  had  been  done. 
But  I  am  not  advocating  expensive  borders  where  they  are  not 
wanted ;  I  should  much  rather  be  disposed  to  give  the  least  favour- 
able spot  a  fair  trial  without  them  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
seriously  advise  that  the  following  plan  be  carried  out  where  there 
is  any  doubt  about  peaches  thriving ;  it  will  save  much  time  and 
many  disappointments. 

Take  all  the  earth  out  two  feet  deep  next  the  wall,  and  two  feet  six 

inches   at  the  outside  width  of  the  border;    this   extra  six  inches 

along  the  front  is  necessary  to  secure  a  proper  fall  for  the  water,  and 

some  care  is  requisite  to  get  the  gradual  fall  from  back  to  front.     I 

have  no  faith  in  wide  borders  ;  ten  feet  is  ample,  as  it  is  far  better 

to  have  a  narrow  border  well  done  than  one  twice  the  desired  width 

imperfectly  completed.     The  earth  being  taken  out,  the  border  is 

then  fit  for  concreting.     It  is  best  to  employ  bricklayers  for  the 

purpose,  as  they  are  more  fit  for  the  work,  and  a  couple  of  men  will 

do  a  good  space  in  a  day  if  the  materials  are  close  at  hand.     If  the 

weather  is  fine,  the  part  they  do  one  day  will  be  fit  for  the  gardener's 

use  the  next.     A  small  drain-pipe  should  then  be  laid  along  the 

front,  with  a  proper  outlet;  and  if  a  four-inch  wall  is  run  along  the 

front  so  as  to  completely  confine  the  roots,  so  much  the  better.     A 

covering   of  five  or  six  inches  of  stones  or  brickbats  is  the  next 

essential  to  secure  a  good  drainage ;  upon  this  place  a  covering  of 

rough  turves,  or  any  other  loose  material,  and  the  border  is  then  fit 

for  the  soil,  and  the  best  soil  is  undoubtedly  a  good  mellow  loam 

from  the  top  spit  of  a  pasture  field  turned  up  into  moderate-sized 

heaps   daring  summer  for  a  month  or  two.     Divide  the  spits  into 

two  before  they  are  placed  in  the  border.     If  the  loam  should  be  the 

least  stifi",  mix  it  with  old  mortar  and  brick  rubbish,  or  any  other 

coarse  material.     Bather  than  omit  this,  I  would  use  very  coarse 

cinder-ashes,  or  indeed  anything  that  would  help  to   keep  the  soil 

open  and  porous,  for  it  is  surprising,  after  a  few  years,  how  close  and 

impenetrable  to  root  action  soils  of  this  description  will  sometimes 

become.     But  for  the  peach  and  nectarine  avoid  the  use  of  strong 

manure,  as  it  creates  a  gross  succulent  growth.     It  is  better  to  supply 

this  as  a  mulching  if  at  any  time  the  trees  are  found  to  be  weak.     A 

little  coarse  leaf-mould  may  be  ijiixed  with  the  soil  at  the  time  of 
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making  the  border,  if  thouglit  desirable,  but  it  is  uot  necessary. 
The  border  should  be  raised  a  few  inches  above  the  ground  level,  and 
should  iucliue  gently  to  the  front.  Avoid  if  possible  all  future 
cropping  of  the  border  with  vegetables,  or  indeed  anything,  as  it 
robs  the  wall-trees  of  their  rightful  sustenance,  and  no  amount  of 
manuring  will  make  up  for  loss  to  the  trees  of  the  nourishment  they 
.should  obtain  from  the  unuianured  soil. 


CULTURE  OP  ALOCASIAS. 

BY    J.    KAIfSLET   TANTOIf,   EPSOM   NURSEET. 

OW  seldom  we  see  these  glorious  plants  managed  with 
that  skill  which  they  deserve.  Their  beautiful  and  gro- 
tesque markings  render  them  the  most  gorgeous  of  all 
fine-foliaged  plants,  and  their  characters  are  much  more 
aristocratic  and  peculiar  than  any  other  class  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  The  geographical  habitats  from  which  they  have 
been  introduced  merely  require  to  be  cursorily  studied  to  initiate 
cultivators  into  the  nature  of  their  requirements — a  diurnal  tem- 
perature of  from  85'  to  10o%  falling  at  night  often  to  65'  in  damp 
morasses,  shaded  by  some  wild  giant  of  vegetation,  with  the  roots 
revelling  in  loose  debris,  occasioned  by  decaying  vegetable  refuse, 
which  has  laid  and  accumulated  for  centuries.  This  material,  rich 
in  humus,  is  what  these  plants  delight  in ;  in  artificial  cultivation 
we  cannot  too  closely  study  the  conditions  which  in  a  state  of  nature 
produce  these  tropical  beauties  and  wonders. 

I  find  the  month  of  March  is  the  best  for  starting  all  Alocasias. 
If  they  are  started  before  this  period,  they  will,  in  beginning  to 
move,  exhibit  a  want  of  strength  and  colouring  in  consequence  of 
insufficient  sunlight.  They  should  at  this  season  be  taken  out,  and 
the  roots  well  washed  of  all  the  old  material,  then  repotted  into  an 
admixture  of  peat,  loam,  cut  sphagnum,  and  potsherds  pounded 
small.  This  should  be  prepared  two  or  three  days  previous  to  using, 
and  placed  in  a  warm  house,  in  order  that  the  soil  may  be  warmed, 
and  brought  into  a  favourable  state  for  starting  the  roots.  In  potting, 
one-half  of  the  pot  should  be  filled  with  crocks  broken  fine,  and  the 
plant  placed  upon  these,  packing  the  soil  round  the  plant  and 
among  the  roots  very  carefully.  When  completed,  a  gentle  hotbed 
should  be  ready  to  receive  the  plants,  and  the  temperature  kept  at 
from  70'  to  88°  during  the  day,  and  allowed  to  fall  to  60'  at  night. 
As  the  season  advances,  this  temperature  should  be  increased,  the 
plants  syringed  twice  a  day,  and  the  temperature  of  the  house  kept 
charged  witTi  moisture.  This  latter  point  should  be  particularly 
attended  to,  as  upon  this  much  of  the  success  depends.  About  the 
month  of  June  they  can  be  removed  from  bottom-heat,  and  stood 
about  in  stoves  as  ordinary  objects  of  decoration,  being  careful  not 
to  over- water  them,  or  allow  the  water  to  be  of  a  lower  temperature 
than  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  are  placed.     Towards  the  latter 
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part  of  tlie  autumn,  water  sliould  be  sufficiently  withheld  to  enable 
the  plant  to  sink  into  dormancy.  This  condition  must  not  be  mis- 
interpreted. Alocasias,  although  tuberous-rooted  plants,  must  not 
be  completely  dried  down ;  a  few  leaves  should  be  retained  on  the 
plant  during  the  resting  season  in  as  healthy  a  state  as  possible. 
These  serve  to  enrich  with  nutritious  matter  the  old  parts  of  the 
plant  during  winter,  and  also  materially  assist  the  starting  the  plant 
in  spring,  for  it  is  a  well-known  axiom  in  vegetable  physiology,  that 
where  these  organs  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state  are  exposed  to  light, 
they  decompose  carbon,  extricate  oxygen,  and  cause  an  insensible 
perspiration.  The  action  of  these  combined  forces  causes  a  quicker 
generation  and  growth  of  the  roots  ;  beside  which,  the  leaves  are  the 
organs  which  perform  the  functions  of  exhaling  gases  and  other 
matters.  They  thereby  throw  oft'  by  perspiration  any  excess  of 
moisture  which  may  generate  in  these  succulent  plants  during 
winter,  and  hence  we  may  trace  the  chief  cause  of  so  many  of  this 
genus  falling  victims  to  decay  during  this  most  critical  period  of 
•their  lives. 


THE  CULTIYATIOjST  0¥  PALMS. 


J3Y    GEOBGE    GOEDON. 
IN  TWO  PARTS. 

Paet  II.— Shoet  Desceiptiye  List. 

AYIXG-  thus  far  satisfactorily  disposed  of  the  cultural 
treatment  of  these  grand  and  extremely  beautiful  plants, 
we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  selection  of  a  few 
of  the  best  kinds  ^ 

that    are    more 

especially  deserving   cultiva- 
tion.     Were  I  to  name  all 

that  are  really  good  and  dis- 
tinct, I  should  not  only  take 

up   more  space  than   I   can 

reasonably  hope  to  be  spared, 

but    I    should    confuse   the 

readers,  and  make  them  think 

they  would  require  a  house 

as  large  as  the  Palm  House 

at     Kew,    or     a    miniature 

Crystal  Palace,  to  grow  them 

in.     I  do  not  want  to  frighten 

my  readers,  but  I  do  want 

to  encourage   them  to  take 

these  plants  in  hand  boldly, 

and  thus  add  a  large  amount 

of  grace  and  beauty  to  their  collections  where  much  monotony  at 

present  prevails.     It   is  not  necessary  that  they  should  have  large 

and  lofty  houses  ;  for  though  many  of  the  palms  attain  an  immense 
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height  in  their  native  countries,  they  are  very  slow  growing  when> 

subjected  to  a  lower  temperature  in  this  country. 

To  take  the  kinds  which  require  a  stove  temperature,  first,  I 

will  just  observe,  that  nearly  all 
of  those  which  I  shall  name  will 
suffer  no  injury  if  placed  in  the 
conservatory  from  the  end  of 
June  until  September.  It  is  not 
safe  to  place  them  there  earlier 
than  June,  for  if  they  are  sub- 
jected to  a  low  temperature  be- 
fore the  new  growth  is  completed, 
the  fronds  will  be  poor  and 
stunted,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
plants  materially  interfered  with. 
Another  consideration  which 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of 
in  bringing  them  into  the  con- 
servatory, is  to  guard  against 
exposing  the  plants  to  cold 
draughts,  more  particularly  when 
they  are  first  brought  there.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  difficulty 
in  forming  a  select  collection 
when  there  are  so  many  good 
ones,  so  as  not  to  leave  out  any 
of  the  best  kinds,  but  as  I  must 
begin  somewhere,  I  will  make  a 


CABTOTA   SOBOLIFEBA. 


ym^ff/f^i'ii/i'pii^ 


startwiththe  Cabbage  Palms, 
and  first   on  my  list  I  will  '(' 
place 

Areca  aii^rea,  and  A.  ruhra, 
both  strong-growing  kinds, 
with  long  pinnate  fronds, 
which  attain  to  eight  or  ten 
feet  in  length  in  full-grown 
specimens,  but  particularly 
beautiful  when  young.  "We 
have  some  good  things 
amongst  the 

Calamus,  an  interesting  genus,  and  first  on  my  list  I  shall  place 
the  lovely  C.  asjjerrwms,  and  then  follows  the  equally  fine  C.  elegans. 

Caryota  sobolifera  is  a  grand  palm  where  there  is  plenty  of  room; 
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it  has  fine  spreading  and  graceful  foliage,  vrith  the  small  leaflets, 
being  very  similar  in  shape,  though  much  larger,  to  Adiantum 
trapeziforme.  C.  urens  is  a  stronger  grower  than  the  precedino-,  but 
somewhat  like  it. 

The  CocoSf  or  cocoa-nut 
genus,  furnishes  us  with  some 
species  that  we  must  not  on 
any  account  pass  over.  First 
on  the  list  we  must  place 
the  beautiful  C.  Weddeliana, 
for  there  is  not  another  in 
the  whole  family  that  can 
beat  it,  where  a  small  grow- 
ing plant  is  required.  The 
fronds  are  rather  small,  and 
remarkably  graceful,  being 
boldly  pinnate  and  intensely 
glossy.  "With  this  plant  in 
good  condition,  no  difficulty 
need  be  experienced  in  find- 
ing a  centre  decoration  for 
the  dinner-table ;  indeed  I 
know  of  nothing  which  pre- 
sents such  a  thoroughly 
beautiful  appearance  in  this 
capacity.  It  is  known  under 
two  names,  the  other  being 
Leopoldiana  imlcJira. 

Another  good  species,  and  equally  beautiful,  though  of  a  totally 
diflfereut  magnitude,  is  the  magnificent  C.  nucifera,  the  true  "  Cocoa- 
nut  Palm."     All  that  it  requires  is  plenty  of  room  to  develop  its 

beauty.  And  it  is  one  of  the  easiest 
to  obtain ;  for  there  is  no  outlay  ne- 
cessary, beyond  speculating  a  few  pence 
upon  a  cocoa-nut,  and  by  treating  it 
as  recommended  in  the  chapter  upon 
sowing  seeds,  you  will  have  a  plant  in 
four  or  five  years'  time  worth  nearly 
as  many  guineas  as  you  paid  pence  for 
the  nut.  I  am  not  speaking  at  random, 
for  at  the  present  moment  I  know  a 
plant,  raised  from  a  nut  planted  four 
years  back,  that  stands  over  six  feet 
high,  and  for  which  the  proprietor 
would  not  take  less  than  five  guineas 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  trade.  It  is 
not  in  the  possession  of  a  private 
grower,  who  could  set  any  fancy  price 
.  upon  a  plant  because  he  had  no  wisli 

to  part  with  it.     I  have  also   seen  two  plants,  raised  by  a  private 
grower  m  the  same  space  of  time,  that  now  stand  twelve  feet  high, 
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with  immense  fronds.  I  have  mentioned  this  rather  fully,  to  enable 
any  one  to  see  how  easy  and  simple  these  plants  are  to  cultivate,^ 
and  with  what  a  very  small  outlay  anyone  can  begin  with,  if  they 
are  content  to  commence  in  a  small  way.  C.  coronata  and  C.  Peruviana 
are  both  good  kinds. 


ACANTHOPHiENIX  CEINITA. 


)S  plumosa  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  palms  grown. 
A  small  grower.  The  leaves  are  a  fine  deep  green,  handsomely 
plumed.  Euterpe  edulis  is  especially  good.  It  grows  with  a  slender 
stem,  and  from  the  summit  it  throws  out  on  all  sides  beautiful  dark 
green,  arching  fronds.  Whether  twenty  inches  or  twenty  feet 
high,  this  is  one  of  the  very  best. 
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Livistonia  olivcefonms  and  L.  suhijlohosus  are  two  of  the  grandest 
fan  palms  grown ;  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  their  favour,  and  they 
are  both  cheap. 

FlicBiiicoryhorum  Secliellarum  is  rather  a  rare  but  extremely  beau- 
tiful palm,  from  the  island  of  Seychelles.  The  leaves  are  dark 
green,  spotted  with  bright  orange,  and  the  stem  and  leaf-stalks  are 
armed  with  long  needle-shaped  spines ;  a  very  distinct  kind. 

Thriuax  presents  us  with  several  splendid  species.  T.  argentea, 
3Iarfii,  elegans,  and  radiata,  are  all  first  class. 

Verschaffeltia  splendicla. — I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this 
is  the  most  beautiful  palm  grown,  for  each  has  its  own  style  of 
beauty  ;  but  I  can  say  that  ifc  is  one  of  the  grandest  and  loveliest  of 
the  whole  family.  The  leaves  are  bright  green,  oval  shape,  and  will 
measure  upon  a  moderate  specimen  four  feet  long  by  three  broad. 
However  select  the  collection  may  be,  this  ought  to  be  one.  It  is 
so  very  distinct  from  the  others. 

AccmthophcBuuc  crhiita  is 
one  of  the  grandest  stove 
palms  known ;  quite  sur- 
passes the  best  Thrinax  in 
elegance  of  outline.  The 
fronds  are  pinnate  and 
fern-like,  gracefully  sickle- 
shaped  and  glossy,  and  the 
stem  is  beset  with  dark 
spines.  Plants  of  this  are 
at  present  very  scarce  and 
dear,  but  Messrs.  Hooper 
and  Co.,  of  Covent  Garden, 
offer  fresh  seeds  at  a  florin 
each  ;  and  it  would  be  an 
interesting  speculation,  for 
any  one  fond  of  such 
amusement,  to  take  half  a 
dozen  or  more  seeds  in 
hand,  and  have  patience 
with  them. 

Amongst  many  others 
which   will   grow   and    do 

well  in   any  greenhouse  from  which  the   frost   is  kept  out,    select 
at  random  from  the  following  list : 

Ai^eca  Bauerii  and  A.  sapida. — Both  are  handsome  species  of  the 
Cabbage  Palm,  which  can  be  depended  upon  for  this  treatment. 

Brahea  calcarea  and  dulcis  are  two  beautiful  palms,  with  large 
fan-shaped  leaves,  from  Mexico. 

Chamcerops  Fortunei  is  an  extremely  beautiful  species,  and,  in 
fact,  so  are  Gliieshreightii  humilis  and  tomentosa ;  they  are  all  first- 
class,  and  particularly  adapted  for  small  houses,  and  are,  without 
question,  the  hardiest  of  the  family. 

Corypha  australis  is  a  beautiful  fan  palm  j  one  of  the  best  for  the 
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conservatory.  Chamcedorea  elegans,  C.  JSrnesfi  augusti,  and  C.  Yer- 
schaffeltiana  must  not  be  forgotten,  for  they  are  all  first-rate. 

Latania  Bourhonica  is  the  hardiest  of  the  genus,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of 
its  spreading  fan-shaped  leaves.  "Without  question  it  might  be  in 
every  collection ;  and  the  price  of  small  plants  is  no  more  than  that 
of  a  Tom  Thumb  geranium  !  The  date  palms  furnish  us  with  several 
splendid  species,  which  add  a  grace  and  beauty  to  our  conservatories 
not  attainable  with  the  ordinary  greenhouse  plants  alone. 

Phcenix  dactylifera,  reclinata,  sylvestris,  and  tenuis  are  four  of  the 
best  of  this  section.  There  are  numbers  of  others  equally  desirable^ 
but  I  fear  that  I  have  already  taken  up  too  much  space,  therefore  I 
will  name  but  one  more,  and  that  shall  be  the  charming 

Tlirinax  loarviflora. — Though  the  sketch  is  correct  enough,  it 
fails  to  convey  a  full  ideji  of  its  extreme  beauty. 

I  intend  saying  something  about  their  value  and  usefulness  for 
indoor  decoration  and  plant  cases,  but  that  must  be  left  for  another 
paper.  Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  about  the  value  of  palms  for 
table  decoration,  but  I  cannot  resist  adding  a  word  on  their  ad- 
mirable fitness  for  filling  ornamental  pots,  vases,  epergnes,  etc., 
things  which,  if  people  possess,  they  like  to  use,  but  which,  where 
there  are  no  proper  plants  for  them,  get  sadly  misused.  The 
figure  which  closes  this  paper  is  an  illustration  of  the  above 
remark,  the  palm  represented  on  a  bracket  being  the  right  plant 
in  the  right  place.  AVe  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden 
for  the  opportunity  of  illustrating  this  mode  of  turning  palms 
to  account  for  room  decoration. 
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jHE  great  mass  of  tropical  climbers  are  dubbed  as  "  rub- 
bish," and  thrown  away,  because  we  cannot  afford  them 
space  and  freedom  to  develop  into  the  things  of  beauty 
they  are  in  their  own  wild  woods ;  and  though  compara- 
tively few  are  capable  of  being  shown  in  full  perfection 
dn  our  stoves,  yet  we  have  quite  enough  of  tractable  subjects  to 
-depend  on  a  marvellous  display  of  beauty  from  the  roofs  of  our 
plant-houses,  if  we  will  give  them  the  treatment  they  require. 

Stephafotis  floktbunda  is  frequently  seen  in  a  fair  state  in 
pots,  but  that  is  not  the  way  to  grow  it ;  and  those  who  do  not  grow 
their  pot  plants  as  well  as  our  best  gardeners  exhibit  them,  may 
have  plants  of  Stephanotis  in  pots  which  will  yield  but  a  few  flowers, 
and  frequently  none  at  all.     The  plant  wants  more  room  than  pots 
usually  afford,  and  it  should  be  planted  out  in  a  nice  little  bed, 
which  almost  every  stove  will  afford  a  place  to  make.     The  best 
Stephanotis  the  writer  has  seen  was  grown  in  a  rather  old-fashioned 
vinery  used  for  early  work,  and  which  had  a  deep  pit  in  the  centre 
filled  with  leaves  every  January,  two  corners  of  the  pit  being  cut  off 
by  a  wall  of  single  bricks ;  and  in  this  the  plant  was  planted,  the 
^shoots  being  trained  thickly  to  two  rods  that  ran  the  whole  length 
of  the  house,  and  those  were  literally  masses  of  bloom,  more  flowers 
being  in  the  house  than  could  be  produced  by  several  dozen  plants 
grown  in  pots.  It  may  not  be  so  convenient  to  get  so  good  a  place  for 
the  roots  in  every  stove.     Of  course  they  were  warmed  by  the  last- 
ing leaf  heat,  but  any  bed  of  nice  earth  in  a  stove  will  suffice,  and 
as  the  surface  of  the  bed  or  beds  will  be  as  useful  as  any  other  part 
of  the  house  for  standing  pot  plants,  etc.,  on,  it  is  all  the  more 
desirable  to  adopt  this  mode.     This  is  the  way,  too,  the  Stephanotis 
is  grown  in  some  of   our  great  London  nurseries  where  a  great 
quantity  of  the  flowers  are  required.     It  is  generally  useless  to 
particularize  the  soil  in  which  such  plants  as  the  Stephanotis  will 
grow ;  indeed,  it  is  probably  not  known  in  what  soil  they  will  not 
grow,  if  the  other  conditions  are  observed.   "  Peat  and  loam,"  "  loam 
and  peat,"   etc.,  etc.,  the  everlasting  specifics  of  the  compilers  of 
some  garden  books  new  and  old,  will  of  course  grow  it,  so  will  any 
open  soil.     Usually  the  watering  is  a  good  deal  more  important  than 
the  soil,  and  the  way  most  people  err  now-a-days  in  watering  pot 
plants  is  by  not  giving  enough.     If  a  plant  is  well  drained,  and  in  a 
good  healthy  state,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  kill  it  with  water ;   but 
if,  through  insufficient  watering,  two  or  three  inches  of  the  soil 
of  the  surface  is  "wet  enough,"  and,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the 
lower  half  as  dry  as  dust,  then  comes  death  and  injury  such  as  no 
over  watering  could  produce.     The  best  way  to  cure  this  evil  of 
insufficient  watering  is  to  insist  that  all  plants  in  large  pots  shall  be 
watered  twice  when  they  are  watered,  and  to  leave  sufficient  room 
when  potting  for  a  fair  supply  of  water  to  be  poured  on  the  surface 
oi  the  pot.     The  roots  of  plants  growing  naturally  may  be  dry  at 
•the  surface ;  moisture  is  sure  to  be  seen  in  the  soil  at  twelve  inches 
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deep  even  in  the  dry  est  season,  and  if  not  there  the  roots  will  follow 
till  they  find  it ;  the  extremes  of  root  generally  finding  pabulum 
enough  below  to  withstand  the  fiercest  drought;  but  your  dribbling 
waterer  reverses  all  this,  by  only  moistening  that  part  of  the  ball 
which  is  most  devoid  of  roots,  or  without  them.  More,  many  more^ 
plants  are  killed  from  not  being  watered  through  and  through  till 
every  interstice  is  swollen  with  moisture  than  from  any  other  cause 
whatever. 

Stephanotis  is  as  "  dirty"  a  plant  as  any,  and  quite  a  favourite 
**  hunting-ground"  of  the  mealy-bug.  It  usually  gets  into  such  a 
black  and  white  state  with  filth,  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  it  down 
from  wires  and  rafters,  and  wash  away  very  tediously  till  the  leaves 
look  themselves  again  ;  but  all  this  is  attended  with  a  deal  of  trouble^ 
independent  of  iujury  to  the  plant,  which  usually  sufters  much  by 
getting  its  leaves  and  shoots  cracked  from  the  taking  down,  washing, 
and  putting  up  ;  and  besides  by  this  treatment  Stephanotis  is  rarely 
clean  except  for  a  few  weeks  after  the  washing.  The  best  way  ta 
keep  it  clean  is  by  the  free  use  of  the  engine,  the  water  to  be  finely 
divided  by  the  finger,  but  driven  strongly,  and  this  at  all  seasons, 
except  when  the  plant  is  in  flower.  By  training  in  rather  close 
wreaths  a  foot  or  so  from  the  glass,  instead  of  training  the  shoots  all 
over  the  roof,  this  syringing  process  may  be  facilitated,  and  with  les& 
interference  with  other  subjects.  The  Stephanotis,  too,  looks  much 
better  in  rather  a  close  mass  than  when  the  smgle  shoots  are  much 
separated.  By  having  it  trained  lengthways,  a  more  equal  display 
of  bloom  may  be  obtained. 

Cissrs  niscoLOE. — In  marked  contrast  to  the  last,  but  of  the 
greatest  value  for  the  beauty  of  its  leaf  alone,  is  Cissus  discolor,  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  "  fine"  or  "  ornamental"  leaved  climbing  plants. 
Instead  of  "  getting  green"  or  sickly-looking  at  the  points  after  the 
summer's  work  is  over,  it  may  often  be  seen  depending  a  few  shoots 
in  autumn,  which  for  marvellous  colouring  and  coruscations  of  the 
most  lovely  tints  that  ever  gladdened  the  eye,  are  unequalled  by  any 
leaf  or  flower  in  cultivation.  This,  however,  is  best  seen  when  the 
minor  branches  hang  down  in  a  fernery,  or  shady  moist  stove.  A 
nice  plant  on  a  trellis  is  of  course  a  beautiful  object,  but  it  is  only 
when  half-wild  ranges  of  shoots  are  allowed  to  gracefully  and  freely 
hang  down  "  in  the  way  "  from  a  healthy  specimen  that  the  real 
beauty  of  the  plant  is  seen.  It  is  usually  very  well  managed  in  the 
Victoria  House  at  Kew,  and  forms  splendid  wreaths  and  pillars 
there,  but  the  house  is  too  light  and  dry  for  the  beautiful  colouring 
of  the  plant.  It  is  perhaps  in  Mr.  Bewley's  noble  stove  near 
Dublin  that  Cissus  discolor  shows  its  chief  beauty  in  these  islands, 
for  there  it  is  allowed  to  fall  down  "  free  as  the  flowers  of  May,'* 
from  rocks  and  rafters,  so  that  here  and  there  it  obscures  the  view;. 
and  besides,  it  is  only  in  this  hanging  condition  that  you  can  readily 
see  the  full  beauty  of  the  varied  tints  from  old  leaves  to  young.  Of 
course  Cissus  is,  like  most  other  plants,  fond  of  good  cultivation  or 
good  living,  but  any  rich  and  light  soil  will  grow  it  weU ;  it  likes  a 
partially  shaded  house,  and  plenty  of  water,  during  the  fast-growing, 
season. 
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Allamanda  is  a  splendid  genus  for  our  stoves,  though  from 
being  generally  seen  tied  to  round-headed  trellises,  and  made  to 
look  as  devoid  of  grace  or  freedom  as  the  stiffest-tied  New  Holland 
bush,  they  might  almost  be  left  out  of  the  nurseryman's  list  of 
"  stove  climbers."  They  are  capable  of  highly  successful  cultivation 
in  pots,  but  that  is  no  reason  Avhy  we  should  not  oftener  see  them 
depending  in  beauty  from  the  roofs  of  stoves.  They  will  hardly  be 
grown  well  where  the  principles  and  practices  of  good  cultivation 
are  not  carried  out,  although  not  very  fastidious.  Bottom-heat  and 
free  culture,  with  plenty  of  light,  are  essential  to  marked  success 
with  these  plants,  A  pit  with  bottom-heat  suits  their  wants  exactly 
during  the  growing  season,  as,  indeed,  it  does  those  of  a  great 
number  of  choice  stove  plants,  for  who  ever  moved  a  lot  of  plants 
from  the  "stove"  to  a  good  warm  pit  with  bottom-heat  afforded  by 
tan  or  leaves,  etc.,  mixed,  without  seeing  a  change  for  the  better 
come  over  them  that  could  never  occur  in  the  ordinary  hothouse  ? 
Doubtless  the  reason  of  this  is  that  in  a  pit  with  bottom-heat  there 
is  regular  and  abundant  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  moreover 
the  plants  are  much  nearer  the  glass  and  light  than  they  usually  are 
in  stoves.  Allamandas  m.ust  be  "ripened  off"  in  the  autumn,  and 
started  into  growth  in  spring  again  as  vigorously  if  possible  as 
young  vines.  Like  them,  too,  they  should  be  induced  to  ripen  their 
wood  well,  and  in  spring  the  plants  may  be  pruned  well  back. 
AVhen  growing  vigorously  in  spring,  the  shoots  may  be  stopped  once 
or  twice  with  advantage.  A.  ScJiotiii^  Auhletii,  and  grandiflora  are 
among  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best. 

Cleeodexdeon  Thomsoxi-E. — A  good  new  stove  climber  is  very 
rarely  introduced,  and  when  it  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases  its  good- 
ness is  only  sufficient  to  keep  it  before  the  eye  of  the  horticultural 
public  for  a  few  years,  when  its  novelty  wears  off,  and  there  being 
no  distinct  merit  it  falls  out  of  repute,  and  perhaps  out  of  culti- 
vation ;  but  this  fate  cannot  happen  to  the  comparatively  new 
Clerodendron  Thomsonice,  which  for  thorough  distinctness  and  merit 
is  unsurpassed  among  stove  climbers.  It  is  easily  grown  and  flowered 
by  the  treatment  usually  awarded  to  stove  subjects  worth  growing, 
and  should  be  in  every  stove  of  the  slightest  pretensions. 

Boijgaiis'villea  speciosa. — Bougainvillea  may  be  beautifully 
grown  in  an  "  intermediate  house  "  or  cool  stove,  or  even  in  a  warm 
and  light  greenhouse.  It  is  desirable  that  the  plant  should  be  allowed 
to  make  a  good  free  growth  near  the  glass,  and  that  growth  should 
not  be  pruned  back,  for  it  is  probable  that  annual  cutting  back,  and 
thus  removing  the  ripened  and  flower-bearing  wood,  has  been  the 
cause  of  many  failures  with  the  Bougainvillea.  It  may  be  well 
grown  in  a  tub  or  large  pot,  or  in  a  little  brick  bed  so  drained  or 
arranged  that  the  roots  cannot  get  into  the  wet  and  humid  soil 
which  often  abounds  in  the  floor  of  stoves,  under  the  tiles,  in  old 
beds,  etc.  Bougainvillea  glabra  is  freely  bloomed  by  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Slough,  in  48-size  pots,  and  in  great  places  it  is  often  seen  as  a 
stove  "  tree"  twenty  feet  high  ;  glabra  is  not  so  beautiful  as  speciosa. 

DiPLADENiAS. — The  fine  and  delicately-coloured  flowers  of  the 
Dipladenias  must  grace  every  good  collection  of  stove  climbers,  and, 
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as  one  great  grower  of  Dipladenias  used  to  train  them  to  the  rafters 
of  his  stove  till  six  weeks  before  exhibition  time,  and  then  take 
them  down  and  train  on  to  the  trellises  on  which  they  were  shown, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  being  seen  in  the  most  natural 
position,  for  Dipladenias  are  the  best  of  climbers. 

Passifloea  peinceps  is  the  most  useful  and  beautiful  of  that 
ravishing  genus,  and  with  good  reason.  Instead  of  flowering  thinly 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  it  furnishes  racemes  of  brilliantly  coloured 
flowers  and  buds,  all  flowering  freely,  and  makes  when  well  grown 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  ever  seen  in  the  stove.  Planted 
out  under  the  front  bench,  and  trained  in  wreaths  from  one  rafter  to 
another — the  racemes  of  flowers  being  allowed  to  hang  down  natu- 
rally between  the  front  walk  and  the  glass,  about  level  with  the  eye 
— it  will  vie  with  the  best  of  those  already  mentioned.  No  plant  is 
better  suited  for  indoor  embellishment,  vases,  baskets,  etc.,  and  it  is 
almost  a  continuous  bloomer.  Ordinarily  good  stove  treatment  is  all 
that  is  required  if  grown  freely  near  the  glass — no  diflacult  matter 
with  a  passion  flower  ;  the  flowering  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Passifloea  QrADEANGULAEis. — Beautiful  as  is  the  individual 
flower  of  princeps,  it,  with  many  others,  must  succumb  in  that 
respect  to  the  marvellously  beautiful  Passiflora  quadrangularis — the 
Granadilla.  This  had  better  be  planted  out  if  it  is  desired  to  develop 
the  full  beauty  of  the  plant.  The  Granadilla  may  be  easily  fruited 
in  our  stoves,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  carefully  impregnate  the 
blooms,  as  the  breezes  and  insects  which  help  to  fertilize  the  ovary 
in  its  native  country  are  impossible  in  our  stoves.  The  roof  of  a 
stove  with  fruit  and  flowers  of  the  Granadilla  suspended  from  it  is 
by  no  means  a  common  sight,  but  it  is  quite  easy  of  accomplishment. 
The  fruit  is  often  imported,  though  the  "  Granadillas "  of  the 
shops  are  sometimes  the  produce  of  Passiflora  laurifolia. 

HoTAS. — The  Hoyas  are  largely  used  in  good  plant  places  as 
stove  climbers,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  them  are  m  this  respect 
better  or  more  interesting  than  the  old  carnosa,  which  used  to  be  so 
easily  grown  by  the  old  gardeners ;  often  in  a  small  pot  a  plant  would 
cover  the  back  wall. 

Rhtis'COSpeemum  jASMiifOiDES — generally  grown  and  cata- 
logued as  a  greenhouse  climber — may  be  well  grown  in  the  stove  and 
intermediate  house,  and  nothing  can  be  better  worthy  a  position 
there.  It  is  usually  shown  well  as  a  pot  plant,  though,  strange  to 
say,  not  so  well  at  the  London  shows  as  elsewhere,  and  may  be 
grown  to  cover  a  six-foot  trellis  with  a  sheet  of  snowy  blossoms.  It 
is  to  stove  and  greenhouse  climbers  what  the  common  Jasmine  is  to 
hardy  wall  plants. 

Thunbeegia  H^eeisii  will  repay  cultivation  wherever  a  rather 
large  collection  is  aimed  at,  as  it  produces  its  fine  large  blue  flowers 
in  tolerable  plenty,  is  of  fine  habit,  and  of  the  easiest  culture. 

W.  R. 
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NEW  PLANTS. 


ARANTA  VIRGINALIS,  Chaste  Maranta  {Vlllust.  Sort ,  t.  550).— 
Marantaceee.  A  pretty  addition  to  this  interesting  class  of  plants  ;  the 
leaves  are  of  a  full  grass-green  colour,  with  three  white  feathery  stripes 
proceeding  from  the  base  to  the  apex. 
Zygopetalum  marginatum,  Zygopetalum  witli  margined  lip  {L'Uhist. 
Sort.,  t.  552).— Orchidaceffl.  A  pretty  species  from  Central  America;  the  most 
distinguishing  feature  is  the  lip,  which  is  broadly  elliptical,  and  has  a  broad  margin 
of  rosy  purple.     The  other  parts  of  the  flower  are  of  a  creamy  white  colour. 

Camellia  Virginia  Franco  {Vlllust.  Hort.^  t.  554). — A  flower  of  medium 
size,  petals  pointed  and  imbricated,  colour  delicate  blush,  with  a  few  streaks  and 
bars  of  pale  red. 

Panicum  plicatum,  fol.  niveo-vittatis,  Folded-leaved  Panic  grass,  with 
snoivy  stripes  {Vlllust.  Sort.^   t.   555). — A»  elegant  variegated-leaved    tropical 
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HTPOXIS  BLATA. 


Ctmbidium  pendull-m  var.  atropurpurea,  Pendulous  Cymlidium  purple- 
flowered  variety  (Pot.  Mag.,  t.  5710). — Orchidacese.  A  pleasing  variety  of  a  well- 
known  orchid.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dull  chocolate  purple  colour.  The  lip  whitish, 
with  purple  spots. 

Stobe>easph.j:rocephala,  Pound-headed  Stohecea  {Pot.  Mag.,t.  5715). — Com- 
positoe.  A  handsome  golden-flowered  thistle-like  plant,  adapted  for  the  shrubbery 
border.     It  is  a  native  of  South  Africa. 

Begonia  Sutherlandi,  Dr.  Sutherland's  Pegonia  {Pot.  Mag.,  t.  5689).— 
Begoniaceae.  The  most  elegant  of  the  recently-introduced  Begonias  from  Africa. 
It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Sutherland  in  the  western  mountains  of  Natal,  at  an  alti- 
tude of  3500  feet.  The  branches  and  veins  of  the  leaves  are  of  a  bright  vinous  red, 
the  leaf  blade  light  green,  the  flowers  bright  orange  red. 

Hypoxis  elata,  Tall  Kypoxis  {Pot.  Mag.,  t.  5690).— Hypoxidea;.  The  hand- 
somest of  all  the  hitherto  figured  species  of  this  interesting  genus  of  African  bulbs. 
The  leaves  are  very  numerous,  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  the  flowers  nume- 
rous, two  inches  in  diameter,  golden  yeUow. 
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HIS  is  the  right  moment,  and  the  ground  is  in  the  right  condition,  for 
planting  out  winter  greens  of  all  kinds  to  have  them  strong  and  fine 
before  winter,  for  you  know  they  grow  very  little  during  the  winter 
season.  Thin  the  seed-beds,  and  the  plots  on  which  the  first  lots  were 
pricked  out ;  and  do  not  waste  a  plant,  for  the  smallest  will  come  to 
something  if  planted  now  in  a  generous  soil,  and  if  planted  properly.  Of  course 
you  know  how  to  plant  a  few  kail  or  savoys  ;  and  it  would  be  an  insult  to  suggest 
that  when  they  are  taken  up  in  large  numbers,  and  left  laying  about  in  the  sun  for 
hours  together,  it  does  them  a  deal  of  harm  ;  it  is  a  loss  of  at  least  a  fortnight's 
growth,  and  of  ounces,  pounds,  hundredweights,  or  tons  of  actual  food,  according  to 
the  extent  of  your  operations  and  the  degree  of  the  punishing  process.  To  be  fid- 
fadding  with  winter  greens,  and  planting  them  with  as  much  care  as  if  they  were 
worth  a  guinea  a  plant,  would  be  ridiculous  ;  the  fact  is,  it  don't  pay.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  sheer  carelessness  is  sheer  wrong,  not  so  much  to  the  plants  as  to  your- 
self ;  and  I  am  thinking  of  youT  interests  as  I  write  this. 

I  dare  say  you  have  often  been  perplexed  at  the  directions  in  the  calendars 
about  planting  winter  greens.  You  read  that  they  require  good  soil,  but  that  much 
manuring  may  cause  them  to  be  tender  in  constitution,  and  result  in  losses  during 
hard  weather.  Both  statements  are  strictly  true,  and  to  hit  the  golden  mean  there 
are  three  things  to  be  borne  in  mind.  First,  select  ground  that  is  in  good  heart, 
but  not  rank  Avith  manure.  Plots  that  were  liberally  manured  in  spring,  and  have 
since  then  been  cropped  with  peas,  etc.,  will  be  in  good  condition  for  winter  greens. 
Second,  make  a  distinction  between  those  crops  which  are  to  be  consumed  before 
winter  actually  commences,  and  those  that  must  stand  till  spring.  For  instance, 
Brussels  sprouts  are  generally  cleared  off  before  the  new  j-ear ;  we  seldom  have 
severe  Aveather  till  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  and,  therefore,  Brussels  sprouts  may- 
have  a  thoroughly  rich  soil,  and  they  ought  to  have  it  if  a  good  return  is  wished 
for,  and  they  ought  to  be  in  their  final  places  early,  or  they  will  be  little  good. 
Thirdly,  you  may  quicken  the  growth  of  the  plants  by  a  process  which  prevents  a 
rank  growth  in  winter,  and  Avhich  answers  admirably  where,  through  pressure  of 
work,  a  general  manuring  cannot  be  done.  The  ground  Avill,  of  course,  be  freshly 
dug.  When  ready  for  planting,  draw  drills  with  the  hoe  two  or  three  inches  deep, 
spread  half-rotten  manure  along  those  drills,  draw  the  soil  over-,  and  plant.  The 
plants  will  "  take  hold"  of  the  manure  instanter,  and  go  ahead  ;  but  of  course  they 
will  soon  use  up  the  nourishment  in  it,  and  before  Avinter  Avill  be  propei-ly  checked 
in  their  growth  so  as  to  endure  the  hardships  of  the  season.  This  is  a  capital  plan 
to  secure  handsome  winter  greens  in  exposed  localities  where  general  and  liberal 
manuring  Avould  be  unsafe. 

The  right  moment  has  arrived,  too,  for  numerous  operations  in  the  flower-garden. 
Now,  you  enthusiastic  amateur,  if  you  don't  want  to  be  always  buying  plants,  this 
is  the  time  to  propagate  them.  Do  you  want  hotbeds?  Put  your  hand  on  the 
common  soil,  and  you  Avill  find  that  the  earth  itself  is  a  hotbed.  You  may  pro- 
pagate zonal  geraniums  to  any  extent  by  putting  cuttings  in  the  open  border  in 
the  full  sun,  and  if  you  give  them  water  as  they  need  it  to  keep  the  soil  moist, 
every  one  will  make  roots,  and  be  a  fine  plant  for  potting  in  October.  But  a  far 
better  way  is  to  take  nice  cuttings  of  four  or  five  joints  each,  and  pot  them  sepa- 
rately at  once  in  four-inch  pots,  and  pack  all  these  pots  close  together  in  a  frame,  or 
any  spare  place  where  there  will  be  no  fear  of  worms  getting  into  the  pots.  It  costs 
more  time  in  the  first  instance  to  do  them  this  way,  but  it  is  a  gain  of  time  in  the 
end,  because  they  will  need  no  more  potting  till  next  spring,  and  every  plant  so 
produced  will  be  worth  at  least  three  plants  produced  by  cuttings  in  the  open  border, 
as  being  struck  in  small  pots  they  will  have  a  close  short  growth  from  the  first,  and 
will  be  bushy  and  compact  when  potted  or  planted  out  next  season. 

Now,  too,  is  a  good  time  to  propagate  by  cuttings  all  tfie  petunias,  verbenas, 
and  fuchsias  you  really  wish  to  obtain  stock  of  When  the  propagating  is  deferred 
till  late  in  the  season,  great  numbers  of  such  things  are  inevitably  lost  in  the 
winter,  but  if  struck  between  this  time  and  the  first  of  August,  their  pots  will  be  full 
of  roots  before  winter,  and  they  will  be  hearty  and  strong  to  resist  evil  influences. 
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But  these  must  not  be  put  in  the  sun  ;  they  must  he  kept  rather  close  and  shaded, 
not  too  wet,  but  never  dry,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  to  be  fully  exposed  to 
the  sunshine,  the  showers,  and  the  breezes. 

Nor  less  important  is  it  to  be  looking  after  herbaceous  plants.  Take  in  hand  a 
catalogue  of  some  respectable  seedsman,  and  mark  off  all  the  useful  subjects  respect- 
ing which  you  have  heard  through  these  pages  ;  buy  the  seeds  and  sow  at  once. 
All  these  things  may  be  raised  with  the  greatest  ease  now,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  earth  is  a  hotbed,  and  the  still  better  reason,  that  this  is  the  proper  time  to 
sow  them.  Within  a  short  time  of  this  I  shall  have  thousands  of  seedling  plants  of 
Alyssum  saxatile  by  the  method  I  told  you  of  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  shall  have  also 
seedling  phloxes,  pentstemons,  hollyhocks,  sweet  Williams,  campanulas,  colum- 
bines, delphiniums,  iberis,  walls,  silenes,  linums,  potentillas,  antirrhinum,  poly- 
anthus, and  fifty  other  good  things,  for  blooming  next  season,  and  I  shall  get  them 
by  sowing  on  beds  of  fine  earth,  and  shading  the  beds  with  a  few  reed  hurdles,  and 
they  will  pretty  well  take  care  of  themselves  after  the  seed  is  sown.  Some,  of 
course,  will  be  potted  in  September  to  keep  through  winter  in  frames  ;  some  will  be 
planted  in  September  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  bloom  ;  and  some  will  remain 
in  the  seed-beds  till  spring.  It  is  at  this  season  that  nature  sows  the  seeds  of  all 
such  things;  the  seeds  ripen  in  the  pods,  fall  to  the  ground,  and,  after  the  next 
shower,  the  ground  is  covered  with  the  little  plants.  How  much  better  that  we 
should  follow  the  instruction  offered  us  by  nature,  instead  of  fussing  and  fuming  to 
raise  such  things  by  seed  sown  in  spring,  when  there  is  so  much  work  of  other  kinds 
that  can  only  be  done  in  spring  ;  and  for  this  particular  kind  of  work  spring  is  the 
■worst  time  in  the  whole  year. 

Lastly,  to  avoid  making  too  long  a  story,  this  is  the  right  moment  to  look  over 
your  stock  of  flowering  plants  of  all  kinds ;  see  that  they  are  correctly  labdled,  and 
write  new  labels  if  need  be.  Among  your  geraniums,  verbenas,  petunias,  fuchsias, 
etc.,  etc.,  you  will  find  some  subjects  not  good  enough  to  propagate.  Mark  off  all 
that  are  worthless,  or  that  are  really  superseded  by  better  things,  so  that  v/hen  the 
bloom  is  over  they  may  be  destroyed  or  given  away.  In  the  meantime  secure  the 
best  of  the  new  varieties  in  the  classes  you  have  a  fancy  for,  so  as  to  enjoy  to  the  full 
aU  the  advantages  of  the  advances  made  in  floriculture. 

Tom  Tiddler. 


HORTICULTURAL  AFFAIRS. 


[HERE  have  been  so  many  of  the  principal  horticultural  exhibitions 
held  during  the  past  month,  that  we  are  unable  to  do  anything  beyond 
giving  them  a  passing  notice,  for  to  do  them  all  full  justice  would 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  pages  in  this  month's  number,  and  we  do  not 
suppose  that  many  of  our  readers  are  desirous  of  seeing  that  done,  and 
it  would  in  some  cases  be  a  repetition,  for  in  several  instances  we  have  seen  the 
same  plants  shown  at  all  the  exhibitions. 

National  Hoktictjltural  Exhibition,  Manchester.— As  we  observed  in  our 
June  number,  this  was  a  decided  success.  The  orchids,  from  Dr.  Ainsworth,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  amateur  classes,  and  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
HoUoway,  and  Mr.  Dixon,  Beverley,  were  beyond  praise.  The  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  from  Mr.  Baines,  gardener  to  H.  L.  Micholls,  Esq.,  Bowdon ;  Messrs. 
Cole  and  Son,  Withington ;  Mr.  T.  Kendal,  and  several  others,  were  such  as  can 
only  bs  seen  in  the  neighbourhood.  Amongst  other  plants,  Mr.  Baines  had  fine 
examples  of  two  of  the  North  American  pitcher-plants,  namely,  Sarracenia  flava, 
■with  pitch3rs  three  feet  high,  and  a  pan  of  S.  purpurea  a  yard  across,  a  perfect 
sheet  of  pitchers,  both  in  the  highest  state  of  health.  We  are  bound  to  pass  over 
a  host  of  palms  and  other  grand  examples  of  ornamental-foliaged  plants,  but  we 
must  find  room  to  notice  the  beautiful  Cocos  Weddeliana  (or  Leopoldiana  pulchra) y 
for  it  is  the  handsomest  palm  in  cultivation,  and  one  of  the  very  best  for  small 
houses.  To  speak  the  sober  truth,  there  is  not  another  to  equal  it  where  space  is 
limited.  With  this  we  pass  on  to  the  grand  azaleas  from  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough, 
and  MesBiB.  Lane  and  Son,  Great  Berkhampstead,  and  Sir  James  Watts,  all  of 
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T\hom  obtained  first  prizes  in  the  respective  classes  of  ten,  eight,  and  six.  Mr. 
Turner's  were  grand  plants,  seven  to  eight  feet  high,  and  six  to  seven  feet  through, 
perfect  cones,  and  such  solid  masses  of  bloom  that  scarcely  a  leaf  was  visible.  The 
kinds  were  Holdfordi,  Iveryana,  Chelsoni,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Etoile  de  Gand, 
Due  de  Nassau,  Brilliant,  and  Flower  of  the  Day.  Roses  in  pots  were  shown  in 
grand  condition,  Messrs.  C.  Turner,  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  and  Messrs.  Paul  and 
•Son  being  amongst  the  principal  prize  takers.  The  following  varieties  were  amongst 
the  best :  Anna  Alexieff,  Anna  de  Diesbach,  Celine  Forestier,  General  Jacqueminot, 
Charles  Lawson,  Juno,  Marechal  Yaillant,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  La  Reine,  Laelia, 
Madame  Domage,  Charles  Rouillard,  Coupe  d'Hebe,  Due  de  Rohan,  Louise  Pey- 
ronny,  Paul  Perras,  Vicomtesse  de  Gazes,  Alfred  Colomb,  Thorin,  Comtesse  Cha- 
brilland,  Josephine  Beauharnais,  Prince  of  "Wales,  Mademoiselle  Margaret 
Dombrain,  Alba  mutabilis,  Hippolyte  Flandrin,  and  Madame  Margottin,  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  were  awarded  first  prizes  for  two  grand  collec- 
tions of  cut  roses.  Three  prizes,  amounting  in  all  to  ten  pounds,  were  oflFered 
in  the  class  for  "  50  hardy  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants,"  and  the  competi- 
tion produced  a  delightful  display.  Some  of  the  competitors  presented  in  their 
collections  plants  not  properly  admissible,  and  in  many  eases  the  names  attached 
were  incorrect,  as,  for  example,  a  tuft  of  Sisyrinchium  labelled  "  Iris  pumila." 
Of  course  there  could  be  no  such  defects  iu  the  collection  presented  by  Messrs. 
Backhouse  and  Son,  of  York,  who  took  first  place  in  the  awards.  The  plants  in 
this  group  were  strictly  hardy,  and  of  the  tufty,  flowery,  open-air  loving  disposi- 
tions requisite  to  constitute  them  members  of  this  interesting  class  of  garden  plants. 
We  are  bound  to  give  the  names  of  Messrs.  Backhouse's  fifty,  both  because  of  their 
intrinsic  merit,  and  to  gratify  the  ever-recurring  hunger  of  the  British  public  for 
information  about  such  plants.  The  collection  comprised  the  following  :  Aubrietia 
purpurea  variegata,  Saxifraga  crustata,  Anthyllis  montana,  Silene  alpestris, 
Jlyacinthus  amethystinus,  a  lovely  plant,  with  azure-blue  flowers ;  Artemisia 
alpina,  Erinus  alpinus  roseus,  Hippocrepis  grandiflorus,  Linum  tauricum,  Primula 
iarinosa,  Viola  pedata,  Astragalus  hypoglottis  alba.  Geranium  cinereum,  Saxifraga 
tenella,  Vicia  argentea,  Paradisea  liliastrum,  Allium  triquetrum,  Ajuga  alpina, 
Aronicum  scorpoides,  Dianthus  csesiua,  Ramonda  pyreniaca,  Erigeron  Roylei, 
Dianthus  alpinus,  a  glorious  tuft,  covered  with  large  rosy  pink  flowers ;  Primula 
Sikkimensi,  a  Himalayan  cowslip  ;  Iberis  coriacea,  Silene  rupestris,  Pinguicula 
grandiflora,  Sisyrinchium  odoratissimum,  a  very  pretty  species,  the  flowers  blush, 
with  brown  stripes  ;  Erodium  macradenium,  Linaria  alpina,  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
aU  Alpine  and  rock  plants ;  Saxifraga  stenopetala,  Oxalis  floribunda,  Lychnis 
viscaria  alba,  Orchis  nigra,  Aubrietia  Campbelli,  Tulipa  persica,  Houstonia  cerulea, 
Saponaria  lutea,  quite  a  curiosity  ;  Lithospennum  prostratum,  Dodecatheon  integri- 
folium,  Saxifraga  longifolia  vera,  a  splendid  plant,  with  many  crowded  racemes 
of  large  white  flowers;  Antirrhinum  rupestre,  Mainanthemum  bifolium,  Gnapha- 
lium  leontopodum.  Orchis  laxiflora,  Papaver  nudicaule,  Erinus  hirsutus,  Cerastium 
montanum,  Oxytropis  pyreniaca.  Messrs.  Yates  had  the  second  place  in  the  com- 
petition, with  a  pretty  collection,  in  which  we  noticed  Dodecatheon  elegans,  Litho- 
■spermum  fruticosum,  Saxifraga  serrulata,  Linaria  cymbalaria,  Linum  flavum, 
Allium  ciliatum,  Armeria  maritima  alba.  Mr.  Shaw  had  the  third  place.  In  this 
lot  we  noticed  a  pretty  variegated-leaved  form  of  Iberis  semperflorens,  also  the  old 
and  good  Sisyrinchium  anceps,  Achillea  millefolia  variegata,  a  charming  thing,  the 
creamy  variegation  having  a  most  peculiar  but  elegant  appearance,  mixed  with  the 
fresh  bluish-green  proper  to  the  plant ;  Chamaepeuce  Cassabonae. 

Rhododendrox  Show  at  South  Kensington. — Messrs.  Waterer  and  Godfrey's 
exhibition  of  these  beautiful  flowers  has  been  especially  good  this  year.  Amongst 
the  new  kinds  the  following  are  firs1;-rate  :  Caraclacus,  Horatio,  Lady  Armstrong, 
Mrs.  G.  H.  W.  Heneage,  Mrs.  John  Glutton,  Mrs.  Milner,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Holford,  Mrs. 
W.  BovUi,  Old  Port,  Purity,  and  Scipio.  Of  older  kinds  we  noticed  as  especially 
good  and  distinct,  Alarm,  Album  elegans,  Atrosanguineum,  Blandyanum,  Brayanum, 
Blysianum,  Concessum,  Everstianum,  John  Waterer,  Lady  Emily  Cathcart,  Minnie, 
Mrs.  John  Waterer,  Murillo,  Nero,  Onslowanum,  Purpureum  elegans,  Purpu- 
reum  grandiflorum,  Roseum  elegans,  Roseum  grandiflorum,  and  Titian. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  grand  summer  show,  held  from  the  2nd  to 
6th  of  June,  was  a  decided  success,  for  both  arcades  and  the  large  conservatory 
were  filled  to  repletion  with  valuable  and  well-grown  plants  ;  but  we  pass  over  all 
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the  beautiful  collections  of  orchids,  azaleas,  ericas,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
and  just  glance  at  the  fine  foliage  plants,  ferns,  and  pelargoniums.  Taking  the 
ornamental-foliaged  plants  first,  we  have,  in  the  open  class  for  9,  Mr.  Fairbairn, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Sion  House,  Isleworth,  first,  with  as 
grand  and  well-matched  a  lot  of  plants  as  one  could  wish  to  see  ;  the  collection 
comprised  examples  of  Latania  borbonica,  an  immense  size  ;  Cocos  nucifera,  fine  ; 
Areca  Baueri,  Croton  pictum,  fine,  large,  beautifully-coloured  specimen  j  Anthurium 
acaule,  fine  ;  A.  magnificum,  splendid  foliage ;  Alocasia  metallica,  a  grand  plant 
five  feet  across ;  and  A.  macrorhiza  variegata,  large  beautifully-variegated  foliage. 
Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to  J.  Yates,  Esq.,  Lauderdale  House,  Highgate,  second,  with 
a  fine  lot  of  valuable  sorts,  but  they  required  a  few  bright-foliaged  plants  to  relieve 
the  dark  green  of  the  others,  and  brighten  up  the  collection.  The  collection  com- 
prised fine  examples  of  Pandanus  Javanicus  variegatus,  Dion  edulis,  grand  ;  Circuligo 
recurvata,  Cycas  circinalis,  with  immense  stem  and  beautiful  fronds  (this  plant 
must  have  stood  quite  twelve  feet  high)  ;  Dracsena  Veitchi,  a  fine  plant,  and  one 
of  the  best  of  the  green-leaved  kinds ;  Encephalartos  cafira,  a  fine  plant ;  Rhopala 
corcorvadense,  and  a  fine  Sabal  palm.  Mr.  Williams  third,  with  two  fine  Crotons, 
variegatum  and  angustifolium,  Pandanus  utilis,  Alocasia  metallica,  Dracaena 
indivisa,  Latania  borbonica,  and  Dion  edule.  Mr.  Burley  fourth,  with  Dicksonia 
antarctica,  Aralia  Sieboldi  variegata,  Chamserops  Fortunei,  Dracaena  indivisa, 
Musa  vittata,  Cycas  circinalis,  Rhopala  de  Jongi,  and  a  richly-coloured  example 
of  Croton  variegatum.  We  say,  again,  that  four  such  grand  collections  of  fine- 
foliage  plants  are  seldom  seen  together,  and  it  was  no  slight  honour  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  them.  The  collections  in  the  sixes  open  to  amateurs  only  were,  on  the 
whole,  made  up  with  rather  smaller  plants  than  in  the  nines ;  but  they  were  prin- 
cipally grand  examples  of  the  respective  kinds.  Mr.  Taylor,  Highgate,  first,  with 
Chamaerops  humilis,  large  and  fine  specimens ;  Theophrasta  imperialis,  Cycas 
revoluta,  a  beautifully-grown  plant,  with  splendid  fronds,  and  densely  furnished 
with  them  ;  Encephalartos  Lehmanni,  fine ;  and  a  fine  Littsea  juncea.  Mr.  Fairbairn, 
Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  May,  and  Mr.  Young  contributed  tine  collections  in  this 
class.  We  cannot  spare  the  space  to  go  through  the  collections  separately,  but  we 
will  mention  a  few  of  the  principal  plants  in  them.  Mr.  Fairbairn  had  a  fine 
Pandanus  elegantissimus,  Thrinax  elegans,  Anthurium  cordifolium,  Croton  angusti- 
folium, and  a  splendid  plant  of  Dieffenbachia  Baraquiniana.  Mr.  May  had  some 
beautifully-grown  plants  of  Alocasia  metallica,  A.  macrorhiza  variegata,  Caladium 
Veitchi,  and  two  Crotons.  This  collection  was  ruined  for  want  of  variety.  Mr. 
Carr  had  a  fine  Maranta  Porteana,  and  Gymnogramma  chrysophylla  major  in  his 
lot;  and  Mr.  Y'oung,  Yucca  aloifolia  variegata,  Cycas  revoluta,  and  Zamia 
Lehmanni. 

Ferns,  both  British  and  Exotic,  were  shown  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  first  for  twelve,  with  Alsophila  contaminans;  Dicksonia  antarctica;  Cyathea 
princeps,  a  fine  specimen  ;  Woodwardia  radicans,  Marattia  elegans,  Adiantum 
cuneatum,  a  fine  well-grown  plant  in  beautiful  condition  ;  Cyathea  Smithi,  Cibotium 
Scheidei,  Lomaria  zamsefolia,  Gleichenia  speluncae,  G.  circinata  glauca,  and  a  fine 
Alsophila  species.  Mr.  Taylor  second,  with  fine  specimens  of  Dryopteris  vivipara, 
Todea  africana,  Cyathea  medullaris,  Cibotium  princeps,  Davallia  bullata,  Cyathea 
excelsa,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Phlebodium  aureura,  and  Microlepia  strigosa.  In  the 
amateurs'  class  for  six,  Mr.  Young  first,  with  good  plants  of  Gleichenia  flabellata, 
G.  spelunca),  Cyathea  australis,  C.  dealbata,  and  Alsophila  australis.  Mr.  ^lay 
second,  with  a  beautiful  collection  of  smaller-growing  kinds  than  in  the  preceding 
lot,  including  Adiantum  cuneatum,  a  fine  plant  three  feet  across,  in  the  best  of 
health ;  Lomaria  gibba,  Nothochla^na  nivea,  Asplenium  nidus,  and  a  grand  plant  of 
Pteris  aspericaulis.  Mr.  Wilkie  third,  with  good  plants  of  Lomaria  gibba,  Adiantum 
cuneatum,  and  Woodwardia  radicans,  with  immense  fronds  five  feet  in  length.  Mr. 
Carr  also  had  a  good  collection,  in  which  were  fine  plants  of  Nephrolepis  Daval- 
lioides,  and  Gleichenia  hecistophylla. 

Good  collections  of  British  ferns  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Ivery  and  Son,  Dorking, 
Mr.  Salter,  Hammersmith,  and  Mr.  Carr,  the  prizes  being  awarded  in  the  order  in 
which  the  names  stand.  Messrs.  Ivery  and  Son's  consisted  of  fine  plants  of  Athyrium 
Filix-foemina  FeildiiE  lancifolium,  A.  F.-f.  formosa  cristatum,  a  beautifully-crested 
variety;  A.  F.-f.  Grantioe,  A-  F.-f.  plumosum,  A.  F.-f.  pulcherrimum,  A.  F.-f.  Ver- 
nonisB,  A.  F.-f.  Victoria,  Lastrea  FiHx-mas  grandiceps,  Osmixnda  regalis  cristata. 
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Polystichum  angnlare  cristahum,  and  P.  angulare  proliferum  Wollastoni.  Mr.  Salter's 
collection  contained  a  fine  plant  of  the  beautiful  Adiantum  pedatum,  Athyrium 
Filix-fcemina  crispura,  Scolopendrium  crispum,  Asplenium  angustifolium,  A. 
raontanum,  Polypodium  dryopteris,  Osmunda  regalis  rubra,  0.  interrupta,  0. 
Claytoniana,  and  0,  spectabilis.  Mr.  Carr,  amongst  others,  had  especially  good 
Trichomanes  radicans  and  Adiantum  capillus-veneris  ;  and  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to 
C.  Walton,  Esq.,  East  Acton,  had  a  grand  plant  of  the  last-mentioned  fern. 

Pelargoniums,  in  the  various  sections  of  Shows,  Fancies,  and  Zonals,  were  shown 
in  capital  condition.  In  the  latter  class  Mr.  Catlin  first,  with  fine  plants,  trained 
watch-glass  fashion,  four  or  five  feet  across,  and  beautifully  flowered.  The  kinds 
were  Eugenie  Mezard,  Clipper,  Excellent,  Scarlet  Globe,  Monsieur  Rendatler, 
Madame  Vaucher.  In  the  trade  class  Mr.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge,  first,  witli  beauti- 
fully-grown plants  of  Leonidas,  Julius  Csesar,  Rose  Rendatler,  Louise  Veuillot, 
Clipper,  and  Eugenie  Mezard.  Of  those  belonging  to  the  show  section,  grand 
collections  came  from  Mr.  John  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  and  Messrs. 
Dobson  and  Son  in  the  trade  classes:  and  Mr.  N^^e,  gardener  to  E.  Foster,  Esq., 
and  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  Leyton,  in  the  amateurs'  classes. 
In  the  class  for  nine,  open,  Mr,  Fraser  first,  with  immense  plants  of  Conqueror, 
Lord  Clyde,  Caractacus,  Sauspareil,  D^sdemona,  Leander,  Lilacina,  Excelsior,  and 
Ariel.  Mr.  Turner  second,  with  a  beautiful  group  scarcely  inferior,  comprising  fine 
examples  of  John  Hoyle,  Mary  Hoyle,  Fairest  of  the  Fair,  Congress,  Pericles,  Fair 
Rosamond,  and  Exhibitor.  Messrs.  Dobson  and  Son  third,  with  a  well-flowered  and 
beautifully-fresh  collection,  but  rather  smaller  plants  than  the  preceding  :  Favourite, 
Constance,  Leotard,  and  Vanguard  were  especially  deserving  notice.  In  the  trade 
class  for  six  Mr.  Fraser  again  first,  with  fine  plants  of  Diana,  Candidate,  and 
Conflagration.  Messrs.  Dobson  and  Son  contributed  a  collection  in  this  class.  Mr. 
Nye  first  amongst  the  amateurs,  with  magnificent  plants  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts, 
Conqueror,  Empress  Eugenie,  Lord  Chancellor,  Fair  Rosamond,  and  Desdemona, 
closely  followed  by  Mr.  Ward  with  well-grown  plants. 

With  six  fancies  in  the  trade  class  Mr.  Fraser  again  first,  with  superb  examples  of 
Helen  Beck, Lucy,  Clara  Novello,  Arabella  Goddard,Delicatum,  and  Roi  des  Fantaisies. 
Mr.  Turner  second,  with  fine  plants  of  Tormentor,  fine  dark  crimson;  Neatness,  Clytie, 
Anne  Page,  and  Effie  Deans.  Messrs.  Dobson  and  Son  third  ;  amongst  this  collec- 
tion was  a  grand  plant  of  Acme,  one  of  the  best  of  the  dark  varieties.  In  the 
amateurs'  class  for  six,  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  J.  R.  Ravenhill,  Esq.,  Walthamstow, 
first,  with  superbly-finished  plants  of  Multiflora,  Mrs.  Ford,  Undine,  Madame 
Sainton  Dolby,  and  two  others. 

RoTAL  HoRTicuLTURA-L  Society's  Speciai,  Show,  Jcr>-E  16. — This  exhibition 
was  principally  devoted  to  the  various  classes  of  zonal  pelargoniums,  and  a  few 
special  prizes  were  given  by  tlie  President  and  several  members  of  the  council  for 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Immense  collections  of  pelargoniums  were  contri- 
buted by  the  principal  growers  and  raisers  of  these  classes,  such  as  Messrs.  Carter 
and  Co.,  High  Holborn ;  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough;  Messrs.  F.  and  A.  Smith,  Dulwich; 
Messrs.  E.  G-.  Henderson  and  Sons,  St.  John's  Wood;  Mr.  Stevens,  Ealing;  and  a 
host  of  others,  both  amateurs  and  trade  growers.  For  best  gold  zonal  not  in  commerce, 
Mr.  Turner  first,  with  3Irs.  Greive,  Mr.  Stevens  second,  with  Achievement,  and  Messrs. 
Carter  third,  with  Ethie  Beale  ;  three  grand  and  perfectly  distinct  kinds.  The  best 
three  gold  zonals  not  in  commerce,  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  first,  with  Sir  R.  Napier, 
Mrs.  Dunnett,  and  Prince  of  Wales.  Best  three  bronze  zonals  not  in  commerce,  Messrs. 
Smith  first,  with  Sybil,  Plutus,  and  Goldfinder.  Best  three  silver  zonals  not  in 
commerce,  Messrs.  Smith  first,  with  Feri,  Miss  Burdett  Coxitis,  and  Banshee.  Six 
zonals  of  any  class  in  commerce  or  not,  Messrs.  Carter  first,  with  Tlgyptian  Queen, 
^thie  Beale^  Edith  Stuart,  Sultana,  Valide,  Princess  of  Wales," and  J)r.  Livingston. 
Best  twelve  zonals  of  any  class  in  commerce  or  not,  Mr.  Turner  first,  with  Beauty 
of  Gruestwick,  Beauty  of  Salthill,  Sophia  Du7naresqtie,  Princess  of  Wales,  Queen 
Victoria,  Clara,  Empress  Eugenie,  Mrs.  Turner,  Mdlle.  Christine  Nilsson,  JExcel- 
lent,  and  Lady  Cullum.  Messrs.  Smith  second,  with  Sultan,  L'Empereur,  Plutus, 
EJnchantress,  Louisa  Smith,  Imperatrice  Eugene,  Coronet,  Miss  Burdett  Coutts, 
Bullion,  LJxquisife,  Sunray,  and  Banshee.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son 
exhibited  a  good  collection  in  this  class,  but  were  disqualified  through  having  two 
plants  of  one  kind.  Amongst  others  were  Italia  Unita,  Glen  Eyre  Beauty,  Humming 
iird,  Lady  Cullum,  Silver  Cloud,  Dr.  Palethorp,  Sophia  Cusack,  Edwina  Fitzpatrick, 
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and  Sopliia  Dnmaresque,  Silver  zonal  not  in  commerce,  first,  Messrs.  F.  and  C.  Lee, 
■with  31rs.  John  Clutton.  Best  bronze  zonal  not  in  commerce,  Messrs.  Smith  first, 
with  Criterion.  Best  golden  leaf  not  in  commerce,  Downie,  Laird,  and  Laiug  first, 
with  Golden  iJmperor.  Best  silver  variegated  not  in  commerce,  Mr.  Turner  first, 
with  Mai/  Queen.  Besides  the  above,  there  were  several  hundred  kinds  of  various 
degrees  of  merit,  but  we  have  named  the  best  and  most  distinct  only. 

Royal  Botantc  Society. — The  second  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held 
June  17  and  18,  and  was  a  brilliant  aff'air.  Besides  grand  groups  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  ericas,  orchids,  ferns,  and  immense  quantities  of  fruit,  there 
were  several  fine  collections  of  cut  roses,  pinks,  and  pansies.  With  Pansies  Messrs. 
Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing,  Stanstead  Park  Nursery,  first  for  thirty-six,  with  grand 
blooms  of  Princess  of  Prussia,  Mary  Lamb,  Francis  Low,  Miss  H.  Minto,  Rev.  H. 
Dombrain,  General  Lee,  Jessie  Laird,  Invincible,  John  Downie,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Eclat,  Chancellor,  Countess  of  Rosslyn,  Yellow  Queen,  Sir  James  Graham,  Alice 
Downie,  Defoe,  Lady  Lucy  Dundas,  Miss  Ramsey,  Miss  Muir,  Gem,  Lavina,  Emilj'- 
Lyle,  George  Wilson,  Village  Maid,  Arab,  Allan  Ramsey,  Cupid,  Czar,  A.  Smith, 
Attraction,  Margood.  Mr.  Turner's  first  prize  collection  of  twenty-four  Pinks  con- 
tained the  following  first-class  kinds  : — Rev.  George  Jeans,  Bertram,  John  Ball, 
Exhibitor,  Lord  Herbert,  Marion,  Formosa,  President,  Beauty  of  Bath,  Mary  Ann, 
Device,  Elcho,  Constance,  Alma,  Minnie,  Invincible,  Excelsior,  Goliath,  Attraction, 
Dr.  Maclean,  and  Blondin.  There  Avere  several  other  collections,  but  were  made  up 
chiefly  with  the  kinds  as  enumerated  above.  The  names  of  the  exhibitors,  and  the 
positions  which  the  collections  occupied,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  better  selec- 
tions could  not  be  had  than  those  we  have  named. 


TO    COREESPONDENTS. 


Want  of  Colour  i^t  Grapes. — Agnes, — Sometimes  this  can  be  accounted 
for  through  the  border  in  which  the  vines  are  growing  be^'ng  too  wet  and  cold. 
But  over-cropping  is  the  most  prolific  cause  of  the  want  of  colour  in  grapes. 
Amateurs,  and  many  professionals  too,  are  so  anxious  to  get  all  they  can  from  the 
vines,  and  leave  more  bunches  than  the  vine  is  able  to  support  properly  ;  and  the 
consequence  of  this  is,  the  berries  are  deficient  in  colour,  and  they  get  a  large 
quantity  of  inferior,  foxy-coloured  grapes,  instead  of  a  medium  quantity  of  good, 
well-coloured  bunches.  Some  cultivators  labour  under  the  impression  that  they  get  a 
greater  weight  by  leaving  a  large  number  of  bunches  on.  It  is  often  erroneous, 
for  there  is  not  much  diff'erence  between  having  one  bunch  at  three  pounds,  and 
three  at  one  pound  each,  with  the  exception  of  the  berries  in  the  first  instance 
being  jet-black  and  the  others  red.  Grapes  colour  best  when  exposed  to  plenty  of 
light ;  so  that  if  your  grapes  are  not  yet  quite  ripe,  and  the  foliage  is  trained  so 
that  it  forms  a  complete  canopy  over  the  roof,  and  through  Avhich  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible for  the  light  to  penetrate,  you  may,  perhaps,  aid  them  by  turning  out  the 
laterals,  and  judiciously  removing  some  of  the  foliage.  Do  not  do  the  latter  indis- 
criminately, or  you  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Globe  Artichokes.—^.  B.  S. — You  can  keep  these  fresh  for  some  time  after 
cutting,  if  you  stick  them  in  moist  sand  in  a  cool  cellar  or  outhouse.  Cut  them 
with  a  good  length  of  stem,  and  then  you  can  cut  about  an  inch  off"  every  third 
day,  and  keep  tlie  sand  fresh.  It  will  take  up  the  moisture  better  than  when  it  is 
either  dried  up  or  partially  decomposed  through  being  in  the  wet  sand. 

Fuchsias  for  Exhibition. — 0.  P.  Q.— Water  your  plants  with  guano-water, 
made  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  of  guano  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  stop  to 
within  six  weeks  of  the  time  they  are  wanted  to  be  in  flower.  If  the  plants  are 
young  and  particularly  vigorous,  the  stopping  process  should  be  discontinued  two 
months  beforehand.  "Your  best  remedy  for  keeping  the  red  spider  down  is  to  keep 
the  plants  well  syringed.  The  cause  of  the  flower-buds  dropping  off"  before  they 
expand  can  be  attributed  to  the  atmosphere  being  too  dry,  or  through  a  too  liberal 
or  not  sufficient  supply  of  water  at  the  roots.  Examine  your  plants,  and  if  they 
are  too  dry,  give  more  water,  and  if  too  wet,  give  less  than  they  have  been  re- 
ceiving. 
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Vallota  purpurea. — E. — This  beautiful  lily  will  grow  well  out  of  doors- 
through  the  summer.  We  make  a  rule  of  placing  our  plants  out  of  doors  from  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  the  danger  from  frost  will  permit.  Place  them  in  a  partially 
shaded  position,  and  let  them  remain  there  until  they  begin  to  throw  up  the  flower- 
spikes.  You  will  find  your  plant  do  better  treated  this  way  than  stived  up  indoors 
all  the  summer. 

Cerastium  Edging. — Ihid. — This  can  be  easily  kept  in  its  place  if  cut  back 
with  a  knife,  or  clipped  with  a  pair  of  shears  ;  either  way  will  do.  The  short  time 
this  takes  to  do  is  far  better  than  letting  it  grow  wild,  and  mixing  with  the  other 
plants. 

Melons  Ripening. — Amateur  Groiver. — You  are  wrong  in  supposing  there  to 
be  such  a  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  a  melon  when  ripe.  Nearly  all  the 
melons  change  to  various  shades  of  yellow — some  brighter  than  the  others,  according 
to  the  kinds  ;  and  all  emit  a  grateful  odour  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  change.  The 
commencement  of  the  footstalk  beginning  to  part  from  the  fruit  is  another  sign  of 
approaching  maturity.  No  melon  should  be  left  on  the  plant  until  it  is  dead  ripe. 
The  flavour  gets  flat  and  dead,  and  loses  its  piquancy.  Melons  ougat  to  be  cut  a 
couple  of  days  before  they  are  thoroughly  ripe,  and  kept  in  a  cool,  dry,  airy  place, 
until  they  are  wanted  for  tabls.  Some  little  practice  is  necessary  to  find  out  the 
right  moment  for  cutting,  more  especially  as  most  kinds  vary  in  showing  symptoms 
of  ripening.  You  must  watch  them  attentively,  and  if  you  bring  an  ordinary 
amount  of  common  sense  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  you  will  soon  be  able  to  judge 
for  yourself.  But  do  not  do  the  same  as  we  knew  a  gardener,  who  was  occupying 
a  good  position,  with  half  a  dozen  men  under  him,  did — cut  a  slice  out  of  the  fruit 
to  see  whether  it  is  ripe,  and  fit  it  back  in  its  place,  and  then  examine  it  every 
morning  until  it  was  fit  to  eat !  Possibly  this  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  flight  of 
fancy,  but  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  for  we  can  assure  you  that  it  is  a  positive  fact. 

Mignonette  Seed. — Amicus  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  saving  mignonette 
if  he  cuts  the  flower-spikes  directly  the  seed-pods  towards  the  bottom  of  the  spike 
begin  to  ripen,  and  lays  them  on  a  piece  of  newspaper,  and  places  it  on  the  green- 
house shelf  until  thoroughly  ripe.  The  chances  are  that,  if  he  leaves  it  until,  the 
pods  are  quite  ripe  before  he  gathers  it,  he  will  lose  three  parts  of  the  best  seed. 
These  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  delphinium  seed. 

Camellias  Out  of  Docks. — S.  S. — These  require  no  other  attention  now  but 
to  keep  them  properly  watered.  Many  failures  in  the  way  of  the  buds  dropping 
by  and  by  can  be  traced  to  want  of  attention  now.  Some  people  set  them  out  of 
doors,  and  fancy  they  can  take  care  of  themselves.  Keep  them  properly  watered 
now,  and  you  will  not  have  any  cause  to  fear  that  the  buds  will  drop.  The  best 
place  to  keep  these  plants  when  out  of  doors  is  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  where 
they  get  a  glimpse  of  the  sun  morning  and  evening,  but  are  shaded  through  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

Earwig  Traps. — Senry. — It  is  entirely  your  own  fault  if  you  allow  these  pests 
to  spoil  your  wall-fruit.  They  are  easily  destroyed.  We  catch  them  with  ripe 
bean-stalks,  cut  up  into  six-inch  lengths,  and  stuck  between  the  wall  and  branches 
to  keep  them  in  their  place.  The  earwigs  congregate  in  these  through  the  day, 
when  we  go  along,  and  blow  them  into  a  pail  of  water. 

Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Dust. — J.  J. — This  material  can  be  mixed  with  almost  any 
soil  with  advantage  if  used  in  small  quantities.  It  keeps  the  soil  open,  and  assists 
the  free  development  of  the  roots.     It  has  none  of  the  nutritive  qualities  of  manure. 

Abutilon  Propagating. — A.  B.  S. — Cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  taken  off 
just  as  it  begins  to  get  firm,  inserted  in  light  sandj-  soil,  and  kept  close  for  a  time, 
will  root  freely. 

Inarching  Vines. — JE.A.W.  is  anxious  to  know  whether  any  harm  would 
occur  by  inarching  a  white  vine  upon  a  black  one,  a  Sweetwater  upon  a  Muscat, 
and  vice  versa.  We  do  not  see  that  inarching  would  do  any  harm,  provided  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  stock  and  scion  is  made,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case  if  a 
Sweetwater  is  inarched  upon  a  Muscat,  for  the  Muscats  are  too  tender  for  the 
purpose,  and  generally  do  best  in  cold  damp  localities  when  grafted  or  inarched 
upon  free-growing  black  kinds,  such  as  Black  Hamburgh,  Trebbiano,  and  Lady 
Downes.  The  black  ones  should  not  be  inarched  upon  the  Muscats  when  black 
grapes  are  required ;  it  would  be  better  to  remove  the  muscats  and  plant  black 
varieties  in  their  place. 


ROSE.— MISS     INGRAM. 
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EOSES  IN  1868. 


[VERY  rose  has  its  season,  and  every  season  Las  its 
character  in  respect  of  roses,  and  there  is  as  much  enter- 
tainment for  the  lover  of  roses  in  observing  the  broad 
generalities  of  climatal  influence  as  in  minutely  com- 
paring and  criticising  the  characters  of  individual 
flowers.  Various  as  have  been  the  features  of  past  seasons  in  which 
we  have  reported  on  the  behaviour  of  roses,  we  have  never  before 
had  to  record  the  experiences  of  a  season  like  the  present,  in  which 
the  heat  and  drought  of  the  oriental  desert  has  been  seasoned  with 
mosquitoes  from  the  West  Indies,  and  fires  like  those  of  the  Ameri- 
can prairies.  The  winter  of  1867-68  bad  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
dry  spring.  The  temperature  was  high,  frost  occurred  rarely,  the 
rainfall  in  the  London  district  was  about  one  and  a  half  inches  less 
than  the  average,  and  in  western  parts  the  deficiency  was  greater. 
The  months  of  April  and  May  were  not  favourable  to  roses,  the 
temperature  was  too  higli,  and  there  was  not  sufficient  rain.  June 
was  hot,  with  little  rain,  and  the  bloom  of  the  rose  was  beyond  pre- 
cedent early,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  flowers  were  thin.  Special 
exhibitions  of  roses  were  all  too  late  to  catch  the  flower?,  but  as  the 
Crystal  Palace  rose  show  was  the  first,  so  it  proved  to  be  the  best ; 
and  even  on  the  20th  of  June,  when  that  display  took  place,  many 
experienced  exhibitors  made  but  a  sorry  figure,  for  their  flowers 
were  on  the  wane,  and  the  best  they  could  cut  scarcely  kept  together 
long  enough  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  preliminary  judging.  The 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Society's  rose  show,  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded, was  almost  a  failure,  while  the  meetings  at  Birmingham, 
Stamford,  and  Hereford  were  in  many  respects  deficient  of  the 
attractions  by  which  they  have  been  characterized  in  former  years, 
Generally  speaking,  the  successes  of  exhibitors  have  been  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  their  advantages  in  respect  of  soil.  The  deep,  heavy, 
nutritious  loam  of  Cheshunt  enabled  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  to  take 
the  lead  in  large  collections,  in  almost  every  case  in  which  they  com- 
peted ;  and  even  at  the  Leicester  meeting,  on  the  IGth  of  July,  they 
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but  we  know  nothing  of  its  history.  It  was  shown  by  Mr.  Cant  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  ;  it  is  a  good  rose. 

Madame  Noman. — If  this  is  not  the  best  rose  sent  out  last 
autumn,  it  will  be  hard  work  to  find  a  flower  to  place  before  it. 
Yery  strange  to  say,  it  reminds  us  of  the  pretty  Maiden's  Blush, 
and  it  may  be  fairly  described  as  a  sublime  edition  of  that  favourite 
of  the  cuttage  garden. 

Miss  Annie  Wood. — A  large  imbricated  flower,  of  a  fine  clear 
red ;  very  distinct  indeed. 

Madame  Bival. — Large,  full,  satiny  rose ;  pleasing,  but  question- 
able if  first-rate. 

Horace  Vernet. — Large  and  full  and  fine,  heavy  crimson  with 
purple  shades ;  likely  to  be  thin  on  poor  soils  and  in  hot  seasons. 

TJiorin. — Yery  rich  rose-colour  ;  a  bouncing  bonny  rose. 

Charles  Verdier. — Large  and  commanding,  and  the  right  sort  in 
colour  to  take  a  good  place,  being  light  silky  rose.  If  you  pay  a  guinea 
for  a  plant  of  Charles  A'^erdier,  you  will  have  value  for  your  money. 

Mrs.  G.  Faul. — Another  of  the  charming  rose-coloured  roses, 
whif'h,  as  a  rule,  are  the  best-formed  of  all.  This  is  large  and  round, 
with  beautiful  arrangement  of  petals,  colour  shaded  rose. 

Gloire  de  Montplaisir. — A  good  red  rose,  but  many  old  ones  like 
it,  and  doubtless  as  good. 

Madame  Marie  Cirodde. — A  grand  rose  of  the  desirable  rose- 
colour,  and  quite  equal  in  form  to  the  best  of  the  class ;  it  is  imbri- 
cated ;  large,  stout  petals ;  very  fine. 

Paul  Verdier. — Not  a  good  rose  to  cut,  being  small ;  must  be 
?een  on  the  tree,  and  then  proves  to  be  A  1  for  the  garden.  Colour 
fresh  pinkish  rose. 

Madame  Margottin. — A  gem  of  gems  among  the  teas,  when  you 
catch  it  right ;  and,  like  Boule  d'Or,  Canary,  and  a  pretty  little 
group  appreciated  by  those  who  really  understand  roses,  and  by 
none  el-e,  so  we  do  not  recommend  it  to  beginners. 

Madame  Pulliat. — A  nice  globular  flower,  of  a  deep  rose  colour. 
It  may  prove  to  be  good,  but  at  present  doubtful. 

Comtesse  de  Turenne. — One  of  E.  Yerdier's  best ;  the  flowers  are 
large  and  imbricated  ;  colour  pale  pinky  flesh,  brightening  to  rosy  pink 
in  the  centre  ;  a  glorious  garden  rose. 

Madame  Grondier. — Globular  and  neat,  rose  tingled  with  salmon. 

Faul  Verdier. — A  very  neatly  formed  globular  flower,  of  a  bright 
carmine  colour. 

Madeline  Nonin. — A  pretty  rosy  flower,  good  perhaps. 

Monsieur  Fartado. — A  glorious  tea  rose,  of  a  clear  sulphur  colour; 
buy  il  if  you  have  six  other  teas  only. 

Felix  Genera. — A  good  rose  of  its  class,  in  which  there  are  none 
perfVct.  Large,  tolerably  good  shape,  colour  violet-rose.  Blooms 
freely  ;  a  good  garden  rose. 

Monsieur  Fiaisangon. — Medium  size,  globular,  scarcely  full 
enough,  colour  deep  carmine, 

7  ille  de  Lyon. — A  middling  rosy  flower, 

Marie  Baumann. — A  noble  recurved  flower,  of  a  dazzling  light 
-p.rimson  colour ;  splendid.  !S.  H. 
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IKING-  gardens  generally,  I  find  that  this  princely 
vegetable  is  really  not  much  grown.  For  years  and 
year?,  travelling  hither  and  thither,  how  rarely  do  I  see 
cauliflowers  doing  any  good  except  in  the  well-kept 
gardens  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  in  tbe  produc- 
tive grounds  of  market  growers,  I  want  to  see  cauliflowers  in 
plenty  in  the  garden  of  the  farmer,  tbe  tradesman,  the  artizan,  the 
cottager.  Why  not  ?  In  these  western  parts,  a  very  good  substi- 
tute for  the  cauliflower  is  found  in  the  hardy  kinds  of  white  broccoli, 
which  are  pretty  extensively  grown,  and  are  not  to  be  despised. 
Indeed,  in  this  locality  they  are  in  use  from  January  till  May,  and 
are  commonly  called  cauliflowers,  though  between  the  best  broccoli 
and, the  real  cauliflower  there  is  considerable  difterence ;  and  there 
can  be  no  thorough  substitute  for  the  beautiful  curd-like,  tempting, 
delicate  vegetable  which  a  thorough  gardener  will  recognize  as  a 
cauliflower  fit  for  a  gentleman's  table.  Yet  really,  to  speak  the 
plain  truth,  a  good  cauliflower  may  be  grown  on  any  ground  that 
will  produce  a  good  cabbage ;  it  wants  nothing  that  the  most  humble 
cultivator  cannot  provide.  I  own  it  wants  care ;  so  do  savoy 
cabbages,  and  other  coarse  things  that  are  useful  in  their  way,  and 
that  abound  everywhere. 

There  is  just  this  difficulty  at  starting,  that  the  cauliflower  is 
rather  tender  in  constitution.  Well,  it  is  not  so  tender  but  that  a 
little  protection  is  sufficient  for  it.  Now  this  little  protection  is  the 
first  thing  to  think  of  in  preparing  to  grow  cauliflowers  ;  all  the 
rest  is  easy  enough.  We  have  choice  through  winter  of  the  use  of 
hand-glasses,  pits,  frames,  cool  houses,  perhaps  even  ground  vineries. 
I  have  no  doubt  they  would  answer  well  to  protect  narrow  beds  of 
cauliflowers  planted  in  such  a  way  that  the  vineries  could  be  put 
down  over  them  before  winter  sets  in.  But  I  shall  suppose  a 
person  to  have  none  of  these  helps,  and  yet  anxious  to  grow  cauli- 
flowers. AVell,  if  he  lives  in  a  good  warm  climate,  a  warm  sheltered 
border  may  suffice,  as  may  be  seen  occasionally  in  the  west  of 
England  ;  but  if  this  will  not  do,  there  is  the  cheap  and  handy 
alternative  of  a  turf  pit,  which  costs  almost  nothing  to  make,  and 
when  done  with,  the  turf  walls  may  be  chopped  up  to  grow  melons, 
cucumbers,  or  cinerarias,  or  pelargoniums  in — the  stuff',  in  fact,  being 
first-rate  for  almost  any  purpose.  To  make  a  turf  pit  requires  the 
turf  to  be  piled  up  so  as  to  form  a  wall  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
thick,  sloping  up  gently,  and  with  posts  at  the  corners  to  which  to 
attach  some  common  narrow  planking  for  a  plate,  with  a  slip  on 
each  side  to  guide  the  light ;  and  here  we  come  to  difficulty  No.  1, 
for  the  cost  of  a  light  may  be  too  much  for  the  cultivator,  or  if  the 
cultivation  is  to  be  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  even  in  a  well-kept 
garden,  something  cheaper  than  glass  and  carpentry  may  be  required. 
Well,  then,  I  will  choose  for  my  pit  an  old  shutter,  or  a  flat  cover 
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made  of  roiigli  plauks,  braced  with  cross-pieces  ;  this  I  will  put  on 
when  the  weather  is  frosty,  and  take  off  when  the  weather  is  mild, 
and  the  plants  will  be  sure  of  air  to  keep  them  strong  and  sturdy. 
Or  if  AYOod  is  not  at  hand,  and  a  cottager  has  a  turn  for  a  little 
homely  work,  let  him  thatch  a  few  hurdles  with  reed  or  straw,  and 
lie  will  be  pretty  well  off,  aud  may  grow  as  fine  cauliflowers  as  the 
nobleman's  gardener  who  has  acres  of  glass.  Even  if  the  district 
does  not  supply  turf  for  the  walls,  he  need  not  be  beaten  j  he  can 
surely  get  a  few  rough  boards  to  form  the  sides,  and  then  bank  it 
up  all  round  outside  with  puddled  clay  and  chopped  straw,  or  with 
a  bank  of  fern  or  straw  in  frosty  weather  only. 

Let  us  now  see  about  the  sowiug  of  the  seed.  The  best  time  for 
small  gardens  in  these  parts  is  from  the  18th  to  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, but  in  cold  climates  a  month  earlier  is  not  too  soon.  There- 
fore it  is  that  I  bring  the  subject  forward  now,  for  in  the  northern 
parts  of  our  island  the  20th  of  August  is  none  too  soon  for  sowing 
cauliflower  seed.  In  great  gardens  several  sowings  are  made,  and 
fine  heads  are  obtained  from  seed  sown  in  heat  in  February  and 
March,  and  brought  forward  with  care  until  they  are  large  enough 
to  be  planted  out.  Supposing  a  few  rows  only  to  be  required  in  a 
tradesman's  or  cottager's  garden,  a  thimbleful  of  seed  will  be  enough, 
and  the  border  should  be  sheltered  and  the  soil  nicely  broken  up  and 
pulverized,  so  that  the  little  plants  wnll  have  a  healthy  and  I'ree  growth. 
They  should  be  pricked  out  a  few  inches  apart  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  handled,  in  order  to  keep  them  short  and  sturdy.  If  the  weather 
continues  mild  and  favourable  to  growth,  lift  them  a  second  time, 
and  replant  th^m,  taking  care  not  to  break  the  roots  or  leaves  in 
so  doing.  It  is  very  important  to  prevent  them  getting  "  too  gay," 
as  we  call  it,  at  that  season  ;  that  is,  we  want  short  healthy  plants, 
not  long,  large-leaved,  light  green  succulent  plants,  for  these  do  not 
go  through  the  winter  so  well  as  those  that  are  stubby.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  severe  checks  are  the  ruin  of  celery,  and  I  must  say 
that  severe  checks  are  the  ruin  of  cauliflowers.  Let  them  grow 
rank  in  autumn,  get  a  little  frost  in  winter,  and  then  let  the  plant- 
ing out  in  spring  be  followed  by  dry  weather,  and  the  result  is  they 
"  button" — that  is,  they  form  useless  little  heads  of  flower  before 
the  proper  time,  and  then  terminate  their  career  disgracefully. 
About  the  first  or  second  week  in  November,  get  them  into  their 
winter  quarters,  Avhatever  such  quarters  may  consist  of,  and  re- 
specting which  1  have  no  doubt  said  enough.  Keep  them  healthy 
and  hardy  ;  plenty  of  air  except  in  frosty  weather,  and  even  then, 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  air  ought  to  be  given  if  the  sun  shines, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  getting  them  frozen.  Remove  dead 
leaves,  and  stir  the  ground  between  them,  and  they  will  do  well 
till  the  time  comes  for  planting  out.  I  have  seen  many  fine 
batches  of  cauliflower  plants  wintered  safely  on  steep  sloping  banks 
having  a  north  aspect,  short  evergreen  boughs  being  stuck  in  when 
frost  was  likely  to  occur,  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind.  In  a  south 
aspect  they  do  not  get  on  so  well,  for  the  sun  starts  them  into 
growth  too  early,  and  they  are  in  the  end  very  much  cut  about  by 
frost. 
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In  these  western  parts  we  begin  to  plant  out  cauliflowers  in 
February,  but  I  know  there  are  many  places  where  it  is  not  safe  to 
plant  them  out  till  March  or  April,  and  even  then  they  sometimes 
get  a  nip  of  frost  that  kills  a  great  many.  But  it  is  a  good  rule  to 
get  them  out  as  early  as  possible  in  order  that  they  may  root  freely 
and  grow  to  some  size  before  flowering,  for  there  must  be  a  plant 
before  there  can  be  a  flower.  And  another  matter  of  importance  is 
that  there  must  be  plenty  of  manure  used — not  in  a  heap  here,  and 
then  a  gap  with  none,  but  regularly  distributed  over  the  ground, 
and  vigorously  dug  in  and  mixed  with  the  soil.  I  have  known 
cottagers,  who  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  manure  in  plentv,  after 
they  have  dug  the  ground,  mark  out  the  rows,  and  then  draw 
drills  with  the  hoe,  and  fill  those  drills  with  the  horse  droppings 
that  their  children  bring  home  from  the  roads.  In  these  drills  they 
insert  the  plants,  tread  them  in,  and  give  them  a  drop  of  water  each  ; 
they  start  away  well,  and  generally  produce  heads  of  good  size,  but 
not  equal  to  those  that  are  grown  in  well-manured  ground. 

In  the  gardens  here,  cauliflowers  are  cut  nine  or  ten  months  of 
the  year,  and  they  are  consequently  always  in  hand  in  some  stao-e  or 
other.  We  sow  ibr  our  early  spring  crop  in  October  and  Xovember, 
on  gentle  heat,  close  to  clean  glass.  The  seedlings  are  pricked  out 
into  small  pots,  and  plunged  in  heat  again  close  to  the  glass. 
Others  are  pricked  out  in  beds  of  light  earth,  in  frames,%always  close 
to  the  glass.  All  these  are  grown  on  with  as  little  check  as  possible, 
and  come  in  for  table  in  April  and  May.  We  sow  again  in  January, 
and  these  are  pricked  into  boxe;^,  and  nursed  along  in  peach-houses 
and  late  vineries,  and  by  the  middle  of  March  are  large  plants, 
ready  to  harden  olf  and  get  out  of  doors.  Planting  goes  on  at 
nearly  all  seasons  ;  we  select  warm  south  borders,  sunny  ridges, 
and  banks  looking  south  from  February  to  April,  after  which  we 
plant  on  cold  level  ground  and  shady  slopes  till  August.  Thus  we 
gain  warmth  as  we  can,  or  avoid  it  when  it  might  cause  the  plants 
to  button. 

As  for  sorts,  I  am  no  advocate  for  the  adoption  of  all  that  have 
names.  The  Frogmore  Eavli/  Forchig  will  be  useful  in  establish- 
ments where  pot  and  box  culture  are  followed  up.  For  successions. 
Early  London,  Frfurt,  Stadtholder,  and  Lenormands  will  be  sufficient 
for  anybody,  for  the  true  secret  of  succession  is  management^  and 
with  this  remark  I  shall  close  this  short  paper. 


Death  of  Mr.  N.  B.  Wakd. — T]ii$  cininc:^t  botanist  ought  not  to  pass  from 
amongst  us  without  some  tribute  to  the  irood  service  he  rendered  to  mankind  in 
the  invention  of  his  clo-ely-glaztd  or  •' Wardian"  cases  for  the  growth  of  plants. 
By  the  introduction  of  tbese  cases  into  the  dwellings  of  all  classes,  Mr.  Ward  per- 
formed noble  service  to  diiFus3  tbe  h^vc  of  nature,  which  was  his  ruling  passion ; 
and  by  the  transport  tIiroui,'h  tluir  agency  of  valuable  plants,  as  the  tea  and  chin- 
chona  into  India,  he  did  the  state  not  a  little  service.  Mr.  Ward  was  a  l^'ellow  of 
the  Royal  and  Linnaian  Societies,  and  his  portrait,  painted  by  subscription,  is  in  the 
meeting-room  of  the  Linnajan. 


KALOSAISTHUS    CULTURE. 

SHALL  not  write  a  long  introduction  apologizing  for 
bringing  this  subject  forward ;  an  apology  for  doiug  so 
would  be  equivalent  to  my  confessing  that  these  plants 
have  not  sufficient  merits  of  their  own  to  entitle  them 
to  be  generally  grown,  and  that  I  only  brought  them 
forward  because  I  had  a  particular  fancy  for  them.  I  confess  to  a 
certain  amount  of  partiality  for  them,  but  that  is  founded  on  their 
great  beauty  and  general  usefulness.  We  have  nothing  to  compare  with 
them  for  July  work,  excepting  the  zonal  pelargoniums,  and  to  say 
there's  nothing  to  decorate  the  conservatory  with  after  the  spring 
flowers  are  gone,  excepting  a  few  annuals  and  fuchsias,  is  nothing 
less  than  humbug.  With  the  range  of  about  twenty  varieties  of 
Kalosanthus,  the  conservatory  can  be  made  as  brilliant  at  this 
moment  as  it  was  in  May,  when  the  pelargoniums  were  at  their  best, 
provided  sufficient  time  could  be  spared  to  attend  to  them,  and  space 
to  grow  them  in.  I  grant  readily  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  till  a 
house  with  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  They  are  too 
stiff  and  formal  in  their  habit,  and  the  colours  are  too  much  alike 
for  that.  But  two  or  three  dozen  large,  well-grown  plants  would  be 
grand  for  lighting  up|  a  house  full  of  ferns  and  other  ornamental 
foli.'ige  plants.  These  plants  ought  to  be  grown  by  scores,  where 
they  can  only  be  numbered  by  units  now.  I  confess  that  to  grow 
them  requires  time  and  space,  but  that's  no  argument  against  growing 
them.  Everything  requires  that,  and  to  get  over  the  difficulty,  the 
simplest  way  to  manage  is  to  grow  a  few  less  of  something  else,  say 
half  a  dozen  pelargoniums,  half  a  dozen  fuchsias,  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  a  few  other  subjects,  and  space  is  provided  at  once  for  a  few 
dozens  of  these  without  increasing  the  labour,  as  there  is  no  more 
time  or  trouble  attendant  upon  their  culture  than  there  is  of  those 
subjects  I  have  named. 

The  Kalosanthus,  or  Crassula,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  belongs 
to  the  houseleek  family,  and  is  therefore  a  succulent,  and  requires  a 
somewhat  different  treatment  to  ordinary  soft-wooded  plants,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  grow  well.  In  the  first  place  the  pro- 
pagation is  effected  by  taking  off  the  tops  of  the  shoots  that  have 
not  flowered  as  soon  as  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  are  past ;  this  is  the 
best  time  of  the  whole  year,  for  the  wood  is  by  then  tolerably  ripe 
and  firm,  and  not  likely  to  decay,  which  is  the  case  if  the  tops  are 
taken  off  early  in  the  spring,  when  the  plant  is  in  full  growth,  and 
the  shoots  soft  and  sappy.  Any  light  sandy  soil  will  do  for  filling 
the  pots,  in  which  the  cuttings  are  to  be  inserted,  and  a  layer  of  dry 
silver  sand  on  the  surface.  This  runs  down  into  the  hole  made  for 
the  reception  of  the  cutting,  and  forms  a  base  for  the  cuttings  to 
rest  upon.  The  cuttings  root  with  greater  freedom  this  way  than 
they  would  do  if  they  were  surrounded  by  soil  only.  After  the 
cuttings  are  inserted,  I  place  the  pots  in  a  position  where  they  are 
exposed  to  the  full  light  and  air,  for  no  close  coddling  must  be 
attempted,  or  the  cuttings  will  very  soon  go  off,  especially  if  accom- 
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panied  bj  plenty  of  moisture.  Supposing  the  cuttings  to  be  placed  on 
a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  a  mat  might  be 
thrown  over  the  glass  to  break  the  full  force  of  its  rays,  and  prevent 
them  from  being  burnt  up  before  they  have  formed  roots.  The 
branches  can  also  be  cut  up  into  lengths  and  rooted,  if  a  number  of 
plants  are  wanted,  and  there  are  only  a  few  growing  points  to  be 
had,  but  the  latter  are  the  best,  if  they  are  obtainable.  After  they 
are  rooted,  they  must  be  potted  off  into  small  pots,  in  which  they 
must  remain  through  the  winter.  In  the  spring  shift  into  pots  two 
sizes  larger,  and  give  them  a  little  encouragement  for  a  few  weeks  by 
placing  them  in  a  growing  temperature,  about  ten  degrees  higher 
than  that  of  the  cold  greenhouse,  directly  the  plants  begin  to  make 
fresh  roots  into  the  new  soil,  nip  the  points  off,  and  then  when  these 
pots  are  full  of  roots,  and  the  pJauts  require  a  second  shift,  they  can 
be  either  potted  on  singly  or  into  larger  pots,  or  about  three  plants 
potted  in  one  large  one.  I  prefer  the  latter  method,  for  a  large  plant 
can  be  had  quicker,  and  with  less  trouble,  than  by  growing  them  on 
singly.  The  plants  should  now  have  all  the  light  and  air  possible, 
for  upon  the  maturity  of  the  wood  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
quantity  of  bloom  the  following  summer.  The  drainage  of  the  pots 
should  be  perfect,  and  water  applied  rather  liberally  when  the  plants 
are  growing  freely,  but  sparingly  during  the  time  they  are  at  rest 
through  the  winter;  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  foliage  from  shrivel- 
ling. From  the  first  the  side-shoots  must  be  neatly  tied  out,  to  keep 
them  in  their  places,  and  prevent  their  snapping  off,  which  they  are 
very  liable  to  when  shifting  the  plant  about.  Immediately  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers  is  gone,  cut  the  plants  down  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner  to  the  way  pelargoniums  are  cut  back  after  flowering. 
Give  the  plants  a  little  extra  warmth  to  induce  them  to  break 
quickly,  and  when  the  young  shoots  are  about  an  inch  in  length, 
take  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  remove  a  portion  of  the  old  soil,  and 
repot  in  a  clean  pot,  the  same  size  as  that  from  which  it  was  taken. 
No  exact  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  how  low  each  shoot  is  to  be 
cut  down,  but  they  should  be  cut  back  to  where  the  wood  is  firm, 
and  a  certain  uniformity  preserved,  so  when  the  young  growths  pro- 
gress and  come  into  flow^er,  the  plant  is  a  nice  shape,  which  is  im- 
practicable if  the  old  wood  is  pruned  irregularly.  A  close  soil  for 
growing  these  plants  in  must  be  avoided,  it  should  consist  of 
fibrous  loam,  mixed  wdth  a  good  proportion  of  leaf-mould  and  sand, 
and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  broken  crocks.  With  the  selection  of  half- 
a-dozen  first-rate  kinds,  I  shall  conclude,  earnestly  advising  my 
readers  to  deal  justly  by  these  plants,  and  they  will  have  no  more 
necessity  to  raise  the  cry  of  there  being  nothing  to  decorate  the 
conservatory  with  through  July.  The  following  are  about  the  best 
— at  all  events  they  are  good  and  distinct,  and  I  can  recommend 
them  with  the  greatest  degree  of  confidence  : — K.  JBoieldietc,  bright 
carmine  ;  K.  coccinea  sioperba,  fine  deep  scarlet ;  K.  Madame  Bcshordes 
Velmorej  fine  rose  ;  K.  Otto  Deines^  rich  velvety  scarlet ;  K.  Sultan 
Achmet^  fine  dark  red.  tt^ 


234 
PALMS  YOB,  CLOSED  CASES. 

liY    GEOEGE    GOEDON. 

AM  not  going  to  say  much  against  ferns  for  this  kind 
of  work.  I  have  too  great  a  partiality  for  their  beauti- 
fully green,  feathery  fronds  to  do  that,  and  it  would  be 
a  long  time  before  any  one  would  be  able  to  persuade 
me  not  to  grow  them.  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  any- 
thing of  the  kind  with  my  readers.  I  have  no  desire  to  do  so.  Were 
I  to,  why,  I  should  expect  to  be  laughed  at  for  my  trouble.  In 
growing  ferns  in  closed  cases,  it  often  happens  that  their  fronds  turn 
yellow,  and  also  mouldy,  even  with  diligent  attention  from  the 
cultivator,  whose  plant  possessions  probably  consist  entirely  in 
the  case  and  its  contents.  These  misfortunes  do  not  take  place 
because  the  i'erns  require  such  an  immense  amount  of  skill  to  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  but  simply  because  they  are  not  under- 
stood. With  the  right  kind  of  treatment,  nothing  is  easier  to  grow ; 
but  then  everybody  does  not  know  when  the  plants  are  too  dry  or 
too  wet,  or  when  they  have  not  enough  or  too  much  water ;  and 
this  tells  upon  the  beautifully  delicate  fronds.  Por  my  own  part,  I 
have  no  desire  to  see  them  less  delicate,  for  in  this,  in  a  certain 
measure,  lies  a  great  part  of  their  charms.  It  is  thus  seen  that  ferns 
are  delicately  formed,  and  it  is  impossible,  or,  at  all  events,  imprac- 
ticable, to  make  every  one  who  loves  green  things  to  thoroughly 
understand  this.  It  is  necessary  that  they  should  have  something 
else  quite  as  beautiful,  and  which  is  better  able  to  stand  the  effects 
of  rough  ubage  ;  and  for  this  there  is  nothing  better  than  palms. 
The  fronds  of  these  are  harder,  and  stouter  in  their  texture,  and 
consequently  better  able  to  stand  neglect  than  ferns.  Eor  this  pur- 
pose we  must  select  dwarf  and  small-growing  kinds,  which  at  the 
same  time  will  bear  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  living-room. 
Many  of  the  palms,  though  they  enjoy  and  grow  freely  in  a  stove 
temperature,  will  thrive,  but  grow  slower,  in  a  much  cooler  one.  As 
the  size  of  the  case  must  necessarily  be  limited,  small  and  slow- 
growing  kinds  must  be  exclusively  employed ;  and  keeping  this  in 
view,  I  have  made  the  following  selection.  A  long  list  is  not 
required,  for  a  very  large  case  is  required  to  grow  mafny. 

To  begin  with  a  nice  compact-growing  kind,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  fix  upon  Cliamcsdorea  elegans,  a  beautiful  fan  palm,  that  has 
all  the  qualifications  necessary  for  our  purpose.  Next  come  the 
Chamarops,  and  from  them  we  must  select  G.  laimilis  and  O.  Fortunei. 
Corypha  cmstTaUs,  in  a  young  state,  is  especially  beautiful ;  and 
another  good  one,  not  to  be  dispensed  with,  is  Fhoenix  dactylifera, 
P.  farinifera  and  P.  sylvestris  are  both  good  kinds.  These  grow 
to  almost  any  height  with  plenty  of  heat,  but  in  a  cool  temperature 
grow  very  slowly.  Sahal  Adansonii  is  a  good  kind  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Bhajns  ficibellifurmis^  a  small,  upright-growing  plant, 
with  small  fronds.  Seaforthia  elegans  produces  a  charming  effect,  with 
its  long  pinnate  fronds,  but  must  be  kept  pot-bound.  Tlirinax parvi' 
flora  is  both  good  and  cheap,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  fan  palms  ; 
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T.  tunicata  is  also  good ;  but  the  prettiest-growing  palm  for  cases  is 
the  beautiful  Leopoldiana  pulclira.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  it  yet,  to  speak  positively  about  its  doing  in  a  case,  but  it  is  so 
extremely  beautiful,  that  notwithstanding  its  being  rather  expensive, 
I  should  advise  its  having  a  fair  trial.  There  are  several  others  that 
are  adapted  for  growing  in  cases,  but  to  name  them  would  only  con- 
fuse beginners,  and  give  them  the  trouble  of  selecting.  I  have 
named  the  best,  and  it  would  be  better  to  have  two  of  one  first-rate 
kind  than  to  have  one  bad  sort  and  one  good  one. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  cultural  treatment  at  any  length,  for  my 
instructions  upon  this  point  are  sufficiently  clear  in  the  paper  upon 
the  general  treatment  of  these  plants,  which  appeared  a  few  months 
back.  I  shall  content  myself  with  offering  a  few  remarks  whick 
directly  bear  upon  growing  them  in  cases.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
a  little  air  on  at  all  times,  excepting  when  the  room  in  which  the 
case  is  placed  is  being  sw^ept  and  dusted.  To  have  air  on  whilst  this 
is  being  done  simply  serves  the  purpose  of  the  plants  getting 
smothered  with  dust,  and  requiring  the  foliage  to  be  washed  over  to 
cleanse  it.  The  foliage  gets  dusty  plenty  soon  enough,  without  this 
being  done,  therefore  I  recommend  the  case  to  be  closed  up,  and 
made  perfectly  dust-proof.  During  hot  weather  the  plants  will 
require  more  air  than  in  cold  and  dull  weather,  just  the  same  as 
plants  in  the  greenhouse.  The  largest  size  pot  admissible  in  the  case 
is  a  five-inch,  therefore  the  plants  must  be  kept  to  that.  When  they 
outgrow  it,  shift  them  into  a  larger  size,  and  remove  to  the  sitting- 
room  window  or  greenhouse,  and  replace  with  a  smaller  plant.  Plunge 
the  pots  in  cocoa-fibre  refuse,  to  hide  their  unsightly  appearance. 
Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  keeping  the  foliage 
clean.  When  covered  with  dust,  the  plants  not  only  have  a  dirty 
and  disreputable  appearance,  but  it  is  highly  injurious  to  their 
health.  They  must  have  water  when  they  require  it,  and  not 
oftener,  for  a  too  liberal  suppl3^  will  destroy  the  roots.  When 
the  soil  in  the  pots  feels  dry,  give  sufficient  to  moisten  it  right  through, 
and  leave  them  alone  until  they  get  dry  again. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  a  plan  which  my 
in-door  gardener  adopts  for  making  her  case  as  beautiful  as  possible. 
She  has  some  zinc  trays  or  boxes  made,  three  inches  wide,  four  at 
the  back,  and  one  in  front,  a  drainage  of  small  crocks  is  placed  over 
the  bottom,  and  then  filled  up  with  light  sandy  soil ;  and  the  sloping 
surface,  after  being  made  thoroughly  firm,  jjlanted  with  Lycopodium 
denticulata.  AA^ith  ordinary  care  in  watering,  so  as  not  to  wash  the 
soil  out  of  its  place,  this  soon  makes  a  beautiful  edging.  AVhen  it 
gets  shabby,  nothing  farther  is  necessary  beyond  trimming  it  off, 
and  sprinkling  the  surface  with  sand,  when  it  will  soon  break  up  as 
fresh  and  green  as  ever.  The  length  of  the  trays  is,  of  course,  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  case,  and  are  made  portable,  to  lift  in 
and  out  when  required. 
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GROWma  PANSIES  IN  POTS. 

BY   J.    JAMES, 
Head  Gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Eedlees,  Isleworth. 

|HIS  beautiful  flower  is  so  easy  to  grow  in  pots  that  I 
cannot  help  wondering  why  more  of  oar  amateurs  do 
not  take  them  in  hand.  Without  doubt  they  would  be 
rewarded  with  a  delightful  display  of  floral  beauty  in 
the  spring.  The  pansy  is  not  only  superior  in  point  of 
beauty  to  many  plants  that  are  more  popular  ;  but  far  less  trouble 
is  necessary  in  preserving  it  through  the  winter,  if  a  cold  frame  is 
the  only  structure  the  amateur  has  to  keep  his  plants  in.  I  will 
detail  my  way  of  dealing  with  these  plants,  and  by  which  I  have 
been  very  successful  in  growing  them,  and  I  feel  assured  that,  if  the 
rules  that  I  shall  lay  down  are  strictly  observed,  it  will  be  the 
grower's  own  fault  if  he  does  not  succeed  to  his  satisfaction..  The 
first  thing  to  be  thought  about  is  getting  a  stock  of  the  best  varieties. 
I  will  add  a  list  of  some  of  the  best  of  my  stock,  as  a  guide  to  the 
beginner  in  these  matters.  As  I  said  before,  the  first  thing  to  be 
thought  about  is  getting  a  stock ;  there  are  several  ways  of  manag- 
ing this.  The  proper  way  is  to  take  as  much  money  in  your  hand 
as  you  can  afi'ord,  and  go  to  a  respectable  nurseryman,  and  either 
leave  the  selection  in  his  hands,  or  hand  in  the  list  which  will  be 
found  at  the  foot  of  these  remarks.  Tor  my  own  part,  if  I  did  not 
want  any  particular  kind,  I  would  sooner  leave  the  selection  in  the 
bands  of  the  nurseryman  ;  generally  speaking,  plants  of  every  de- 
scription can  be  bought  much  cheaper  this  way  than  by  picking 
them  out  by  the  purchaser.  It  often  happens  that  when  a  certain 
list  is  sent  in,  several  of  the  varieties  named  therein  may  be  sold 
out,  or  a  failure  may  have  happened  in  propagating  them  ;  the  con- 
sequence of  this  is  the  nurseryman  has  to  go  to  an  immense  amount 
of  trouble  and  expense  to  make  up  the  list,  and  consequently  is  unable 
to  make  any  reduction  from  the  catalogue  price.  Nine  or  twelve 
shillings  per  dozen  will  purchase  a  good  selection  at  a  nursery  in 
which  they  are  made  a  speciality.  Another  good  way — good  because 
cheap — is  to  go  to  a  friend  and  beg  a  few  cuttings  of  the  best  of 
his  stock. 

Supposing  the  latter  method  is  adopted,  I  will  say  a  few  words 
upon  this  branch  of  the  subject.  Besides,  it  is  desirable  to  know 
bow  to  propagate  these  plants,  for  it  will  be  necessary  to  strike  a 
fresh  stock  every  year,  for  the  young  plants  are  more  vigorous,  and 
the  flowers  are  finer  than  those  from  old  plants.  It  is  getting  rather 
late  to  strike  plants  intended  for  pots  to  bloom  next  spring;  but  if 
no  time  is  lost,  good  plants  can  be  grown  even  now.  As  a  rule,  it 
is  best  to  begin  some  time  in  June,  and  have  the  whole  of  the  cuttings 
by  the  end  of  that  month.  I  shall  suppose  that  you  have  a  cold 
frame,  or  a  hand-light  that  can  be  spared.  Well,  make  a  bed  about 
nine  inches  in  thickness  in  either  of  these,  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing the  cuttings.  It  should  be  composed  of  about  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  fibrous  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand 
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mixed  therewith,  and  a  layer  of  the  latter  over  the  surface.  Silver 
sand  is  certainly  the  best,  but  good  clean  river  sand,  free  from  mud, 
will  do  very  well.  After  the  bed  is  ready,  and  has  had  a  fair  watering 
to  settle  the  soil,  dibble  the  cuttings  in  rows  three  inches  apart,  and 
about  one  inch  from  each  other  in  the  rows.  This  done,  give  the  bed 
another  sprinkle  through  a  fine  rose  and  shut  up,  shading  the  cuttings 
in  bright  weather ;  attend  to  them  with  water  when  necessary,  and 
give  air  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted,  finally  removing  the  lights  alto- 
gether a  few  days  before  planting  out  into  a  bed  in  the  open  air, 
which  must  be  done  directly  the  cuttings  are  nicely  rooted.  Dig 
the  bed  deep  and  give  it  a  good  dressing  of  rotten  manure,  select 
a  position  for  it  which  is  moderately  cool,  and  partially  shaded 
through  the  hottest  part  of  the  day ;  give  plenty  of  water  should 
the  weather  continue  dry  after  the  plants  are  turned  out.  Prepare 
a  quantity  of  soil  composed  of  two  parts  turfy  loam,  and  one 
part  decayed  cow-dung  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  quantities ;  this 
being  done,  prepare  a  sufficient  quantity  of  three-inch  pots,  by 
making  them  thoroughly  clean  and  placing  several  pieces  of  small 
crocks  in  the  bottom,  and  take  up  the  plants  and  pot  them  in 
these  pots  about  the  end  of  September,  and  remove  them  to  a  cold 
frame,  where  they  must  remain  through  the  winter  months,  stand- 
ing on  a  layer  of  coal  ashes  to  prevent  the  worms  getting  into 
the  pots.  They  ought  not  to  be  more  than  nine  inches  from  the 
glass ;  keep  the  frame  rather  close  for  a  few  days  after  they  are 
newly  potted,  to  assist  their  recovery  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  after  this 
give  plenty  of  air  at  all  times,  excepting  during  sharp  frosty  weather, 
when  it  is  as  well  to  throw  a  mat,  or  a  little  dry  litter,  over  the  frame, 
to  aff'ord  a  little  protection.  In  February  shift  into  six-inch  pots, 
and  then  after  they  are  nicely  rooted  in  the  new  soil,  remove  the 
lights  altogether  in  fine  weather,  and  tilt  them  back  and  front  in 
wet  weather.  Though  the  pansy  requires  an  abundance  of  air,  it 
must  not  be  exposed  to  the  drenching  of  heavy  rains.  Water  must  be 
cautiously  administered  throughout  the  winter,  increasing  it  as  the 
spring  advances,  and  the  plants  get  into  more  active  growth.  Avoid 
manure  water  and  trust  to  pure  rain  water,  then  there  will  be  very 
little  fear  of  losing  any  of  them.  Full  half  the  plants  that  die  are 
killed  through  the  too  liberal  application  of  liquid  manure.  When 
in  bloom  shade  slightly,  to  keep  the  flowers  in  good  condition  as  long 
as  possible  ;  and  alter  observing  that  it  is  as  well  to  make  the  soil 
when  potting  moderately  firm,  without  being  made  too  hard,  nothing 
remains  for  me  to  say  beyond  giving  my  selection,  which  the  grower 
can  add  to  when  he  is  better  acquainted  with  pansy  growing ;  for 
the  present  he  cannot  do  better  than  select  the  following : — 

Selfs. — Snowball,  Golden  Qiieen,  Othello,  Masterpiece,  Yellow 
Queen. 

Yellow  Grounds. — Allan  Eajnsay,  Be  Foe,  Emily  Lyle,  Francis 
Low,  Gem,  George  Wilson,  J.  B.  Do2vnle,  John  Inglis,  Mrs.  Downie, 
Norma,  Prince  of  Wales,  William  Austin. 

White  Grounds. — Attraction,  Countess  of  Fossh/n,  Flvina,  lu' 
vincible,  Jessie  Laird,  Ladg  Luci/  Dundas,  Mary  Lamb,  Miss  E. 
Cochran,  Miss  Williamson,  Mrs.  Moffat,  Queen,  and  Village  Maid. 
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ot:w  eeddees,  and  how  to  propagate  them. 

BY    JOHN   WALSn. 

T  requires  rather  nice  discrimination  to  fix  upon  the  best 
of  the  new  bedders,  when  offered  for  the  first  time, 
without  having  to  pay  a  lot  of  money  for  stuff"  not  worth 
the  expense  of  carriage  home.  The  nurserymen  do  not 
deserve  such  sound  ratings  as  some  people  feel  inclined 
to  giye  them,  when  they  have  proved  a  thing  to  be  utterly  useless 
for  which  they  probably  paid  a  long  price.  It  is  simply  impossible 
for  any  of  the  nurserymen  to  test  the  qualities  of  every  plant  they 
send  out  by  growing  it  several  years  in  succession  under  a  variety  of 
circumstances.  I  will  not  enter  into  the  vexations  and  disappoint- 
ments I  have  experienced  in  dealing  with  new  bedding  plants,  but 
will  offer  a  few  observations  upon  a  few  that  are  first-rate.  Some 
of  these  have  been  before  the  public  for  several  years,  and  are  now 
obtainable  at  a  cheap  rate ;  which  is,  I  expect,  a  matter  of  some 
little  importance  to  many  thousands  of  those  who  trust  to  the 
Eloeal  "Woeld  for  guidance  in  matters  appertaining  to  garden 
affairs. 

The  first  plant  of  this  class  that  we  come  to  is  the  Pyrethrum 
Golden  Featlier,  one  of  the  best  golden-foliaged  bedders  we  have,  for 
edging  and  forming  marginal  lines  ;  and  it  has  the  additional  qualifi- 
cation of  being  perfectly  hardy.  This  is  a  grand  consideration  with 
many  amateurs  who  have  only  a  small  greenhouse  to  store  the  whole 
of  their  plants  in  through  the  winter,  as  it  will  give  space  for  several 
hundred  plants  of  other  kinds.  It  has  hitherto  kept  up  its  price  pretty 
well  on  account  of  its  being  slow  to  increase  ;  and  it  has  but  recently 
been  found  to  reproduce  itself  true  from  seed.  The  best  course, 
therefore,  is  to  obtain  a  packet  of  seed  at  once,  and  sow  it  in  a  box 
or  pan,  full  of  any  light  rich  soil,  and  set  it  in  a  shady  position  until 
the  young  plants  are  nicely  up.  A  cold  frame  is  a  capital  place,  if 
the  room  can  be  spared.  When  they  are  strong  enough  to  handle, 
pot  them  singly  in  small  pots,  and  place  in  cold  frame ;  or  they 
may  be  pricked  out  in  a  bed  of  soil  in  the  frame,  at  about  the  dis- 
tance of  three  inches  apart ;  or  they  may  be  planted  out  in  the  open 
border,  in  a  warm  and  sheltered  corner,  where  they  can  be  protected 
in  very  sharp  weather  with  a  sprinkling  of  dry  litter.  They  can  be 
lifted  from  this  border,  and  transposed  to  their  summer  quarters  in 
the  month  of  April.  Seed  sown  in  the  spring  would  require  heat  to 
get  it  up,  and  a  generous  warmth  to  grow  the  plants  along  after- 
wards— thus  giving  the  same  amount  of  trouble  as  a  stove  plant, 
besides  making  the  constitution  of  the  plant  nearly  as  tender,  thus 
preventing  it  being  put  out  so  early  as  it  otherwise  would  if  sown  now 
and  treated  as  a  hardy  plant.  To  propagate  by  cuttings,  deal  with 
them  in  much  the  same  manner  as  with  verbenas  and  other  ordinary 
bedding  plants.  Take  the  cuttings,  and  as  early  as  they  can  conve- 
niently be  obtained  in  the  autumn.  Place  them  in  a  little  warmth  in 
the  spring,  to  start  them  into  growth,  when  the  tops  will  soon  make 
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nice  little  plants.  To  save  seed,  a  few  plants  should  be  turned  out 
in  a  clump  in  the  Idfcchen-gardeu,  for  those  in  the  beds  ought  to 
have  the  iiower-stalks  nipped  out  directly  they  make  their  appear- 
ance, or  the  effect  will  be  spoilt.  The  common  double  white  Pyre- 
thrum  makes  fine  beds,  and  is  a  capital  substitute  for  white 
verbenas  in  the  north,  where  the  latter  do  but  little  jrood. 

Messrs.  E.  Gr.  Henderson  and  Son,  St.  John's  Wood,  did  good 
service  in  introducing  another  first-rate  golden  bedder,  namely, 
Fuchsia  Golden  Fleece.  This  will  require  shelter  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  other  bedders.  It  is  a  grand  thing  for  first  and  second 
rows,  as  it  has  a  fine  dwarf  branching  habit,  of  about  six  or  nine 
inches  in  height.  Amateurs  and  others  who  have  a  fair  knowledge 
of  propagating  plants  (and  there  are  very  few  people  that  have  any- 
thing at  ail  to  do  with  garden  work  that  cannot  manage  to  strike  a 
fuchsia)  will  find  it  the  cheapest  plan  to  get  a  few  plants  at  once. 
A  stock  of  this,  for  bedding  out  in  the  spring,  can  then  be  secured 
without  much  expense.  Supposing  half-a-dozen  were  purchased 
now,  almost  any  quantity  could  be  struck  for  bedding  out  in  spring, 
and  there  is  this  advantage — the  true  plants  can  be  had  stronger 
now  ;  for  the  nurserymen  are  bouad  to  force  some  things  within  an 
inch  of  their  lives,  to  get  up  stock  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 
A  better  time  than  the  present  cannot  be  chosen  for  getting  in  a 
stock  of  this.  If  the  plants  should  be  pot-bound  when  they  come 
to  hand,  shift  them  at  once  into  larger  pots,  using  the  ordinary 
fuchsia  compost,  which  should  consist  of  two  parts  good  turfy  loam 
and  one  part  each  of  decayed  manure  and  leaf-mould.  After  the 
roots  begin  to  extend  themselves  into  the  fresh  soil,  if  there  are  any 
side-shoots,  take  them  off,  as  well  as  the  tops,  and  insert  in  pots 
filled  with  loam  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  proportions,  and  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  silver-sand,  with  a  layer  of  the  latter  over  the  surface. 
Through  the  winter,  keep  the  plants  rather  dry  at  the  roots  ;  and, 
about  February  or  March,  if  the  assistance  of  a  little  heat,  such  as 
is  aflTorded  by  an  early  vinery,  cucumber-house,  or  stove,  can  be 
had,  place  the  old  plants  in  it,  and  gradually  increase  the  supply  of 
water  ;  and,  as  fast  as  the  young  shoots  are  made,  take  them  off  and 
insert  them  in  pots  as  before.  But  as  they  will  be  much  more 
tender  and  delicate,  it  will  be  well  to  cover  the  pots  with  bell- 
glasses,  or  place  them  under  a  handlight  until  they  are  rooted. 
Guard  against  keeping  the  glass  over  them  too  close,  or  very  pro- 
bably a  large  proportion  will  damp  off.  Pot  off  as  fast  as  they  root, 
and  take  a  crop  of  cuttings  of  these  directly  they  are  grown  suffi- 
ciently ;  but  bear  in  mind  that  nothing  will  be  gained  by  cutting 
the  young  plants  up  too  much.  If  the  soil  is  very  poor  where 
they  are  to  be  planted  out,  fork  in  a  little  rotten  dung,  for  fuchsias 
do  little  good  in  poor,  hungry  soil. 

I  never  had  any  very  great  partiality  for  Lolelia  Paxtoniana. 
The  colour  is  not  sufficiently  distinct,  when  seen  from  a  distance. 
The  large  white  eye  blends  with  the  ground  colour,  and  gives  the 
flowers  a  greyish  blue  colour  that  is  anything  but  satisfactory  when 
used  as  an  edging  plant  next  the  grass.  But  we  have  some  grand 
self-coloured  varieties  now  amongst  the  new  ones,  or  with  but  small 
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eyes  that  get  lost  as  it  were  in  the  mass  of  colour.     Of  the  varieties 
of  speciosa,  I  shall  put  down  E.   Gr.  Henderson  and  Son's  Indigo 
Blue  and  spectabilis,  as  well  deserving  notice.     The  first  has  rather 
a  large  eye,  but  the  ground  colour  is  so  deep  and  pure  that  we  can 
afford  to  put  up  with  the  eye.     The  latter  has  more  the  colour  of 
the  old  speciosa,  but  the  flowers  are  much  larger,  and  the  habit  of 
both  kinds  is  very  compact,  and  they  are  tremendous  bloomers.     It 
seems  almost  absurd  to  grow  the  old  form  when  we  compare  the 
fine  rich  colour  and  compact  habits  of  these  with  it.     The  best  of  the 
azure  blues  that  I  have  seen,  and  I  believe  I  have  seen  them  all,  is 
one  called  Blue  King,  for  many  years  grown  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Mr.  Bull  is  sending  this  out  now.     It  has  a  very  small  eye,  not  per- 
ceptible at  a  distance.     Though  the  colour  is  what  is  termed  azure, 
it  is  very  bright  and  clear,  quite  distinct  from  those  which  have  a 
large  proportion  of  indigo  in  the  composition  of  the  flowers.     Ano- 
ther good  one  which  Mr.  Bull  has  is  named  Painter.     This  has  a 
large  proportion  of  white  in  the  centre,  but  the  colours   do  not  run 
into  each  other,  the  markings  being  sharp  and  definite.     Another 
good  variety  of  the  latter  class  is  Little   Gem,  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Lawson  and  Son  this  last  spring.     The  centre  of  the  flower  is  pure 
white,  with  deep  blue  margin.     Trentliam  Blue,  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  is  good,  the  habit  being  vigorous,  thus 
insuring  a  continuous  succession  of  bloom  throughout  the  summer. 
The  flowers  large,  and  of  a  fine  blue  colour.     This  is  said  to  be  par- 
ticularly hardy,  and  able  to  live  in  a  cold  frame  through  the  winter. 
I  am  not  able  to  say  anything  upon  this  point,  for  my  experience  of 
it  does  not  extend  through  a  winter  yet.     These  are  all  good,  and 
the  selection  is  sufficiently  large  for  the  present.     The  white  ones 
are  by  no  means  good.     They  are  too  weedy,  and  their  appearance  is 
weak  and  unsatisfactory.     Messrs.  Henderson  and   Son  have  some 
grand  things  amongst  their  new  ones  in  the  Pumila  section,  of  which 
Megans  and  Turquoise  are  about  the  best  that  are  offered  for  sale  at 
present.     The  former  is  rather  deeper  in  colour  than  the  latter,  both 
being  perfectly  distinct.      This  section  is  invaluable   for   forming 
divisional  lines,  where  a  compact  dwarf-growing  plant  is  required. 
Some  of  the  new  kinds  that  I  have  seen  in  the  possession  of  this 
firm  have  flowers  larger  in  size  than  the  above-mentioned,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  varieties  have  bright  rose-coloured  flowers.     These  are 
all  easy  enough  to  propagate,  but  the  difficulty  in  dry  seasons  like 
this  is  to  get  cuttings,  unless  a  little  special  care  is  taken  with  a  few 
plants.     A  good  plan  will  be  to  go  round  the  beds,  and  select  a  few 
of  the  strongest  plants,  one  here,  and  one  a  little  further  on,  so  that 
no  gap  is  made,  and  then  cut  the  flower-spikes  off,  and  give  them 
plenty  of  water  to  encourage  the  production  of  young  growths.     A 
few  plants  ought  to  be  planted  in  a  corner  by  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  propagation,  and  then  the  flowers  can  be  removed  without 
making  a  gap  in  the  flower-garden.     I  should  recommend  the  imme- 
diate purchase  of  any  new  ones  it  is  intended  to  propagate.     The 
flowers  should  be  removed,  and  the  plants  shifted  into  five  or  six  inch 
pots,  in  rich  soil.    There  will  be  no  difficulty,  by  this  plan,  in  getting 
an  abundance  of  cuttings.     Though  scarcely  within  the  province  of 
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this  paper,  I  must  say  that  the  whole  of  the  Lobelias  ought  to  have 
the  soil  made  much  richer  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted  than  it 
generally  is. 

The  Viola  rage  will  be  pretty  well  subsided  by  the  end  of  this 
season.  Everywhere  that  I  have  been,  Viola  cornuta  is  what  may  be 
correctly  termed  a  failure.  It  was  very  good  through  a  month  of 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  now  that  the  other  bedders  are  at 
their  best,  this  is  gone  off;  but  for  those  who  still  retain  a  lingering 
fancy  for  them,  the  white  variety,  V.  cornuia  alia,  offered  by  E.  G. 
Henderson  and  Son,  will  be  considered  an  acquisition.  In  size  and 
shape  of  flower,  and  habit  of  growth,  this  is  exactly  like  the  blue 
kind,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  is 
pure  white.  Cuttings  of  this  under  a  handlight,  or  in  a  cold  frame, 
will  root  freely,  and  it  will  require  plenty  of  manure  in  the  beds  to 
grow  it  well. 

TrojpcBolums  are  amongst  the  most  valuable  plants  we  have  for 
summer  bedding,  especially  where  the  soil  is  naturally  dry,  and 
manure  scarce,  for  they  will  thrive  and  flower  well  where  scarcely 
anything  else  will  live.  There  have  been  several  grand  additions 
made  to  this  family  this  season.  Eirst  and  foremost  on  my  list  I 
shall  place  Messrs.  E.  and  A.  Smith's  Mrs.  Treadwell.  It  has  a  fine 
compact  dwarf  branching  habit,  neat  dark  green  foliage,  with  rich 
orange-crimson  flowers,  which  are  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  of 
fine  substance  and  shape ;  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  oftered  for  a 
long  time.  Crystal  Falace  Ferfecfion,  of  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co., 
High  Holborn,  is  also  good ;  the  flowers  are  abundantly  produced, 
and  of  a  bright  orange-scarlet  colour.  Messrs.  E.  Gr.  Henderson  and 
Son's,  Star  of  Fire  deserves  its  name,  for  it  is  a  fine  dwarf  grower, 
smothered  with  flowers  of  a  brilliant  orange-scarlet  colour.  The 
cuttings  of  these  should  be  put  in  early,  to  enable  them  to  get 
thoroughly  rooted  before  winter.  They  require  to  be  kept  rather  dry 
through  the  winter  months,  otherwise  there  is  a  danger  of  their 
damping  off.  Spring  is  the  best  time  for  propa  gating  Tropseolums, 
but  a  few  must  be  struck  in  the  autumn,  to  work  from. 

So  many  new  kinds  of  Coleus  have  been  brought  forward,  that 
unless  any  one  is  well  acquainted  with  them,  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  make  a  selection.  Eor  bedding  purposes  I  shall  put  down 
C.  Bauseiy  of  Yeitch  ;  Supreme,  of  Bull ;  Hendersc  ti,  of  Henderson  ; 
and  Marshalli  and  the  Golden  Coleus,  G.  Telfordi  aurea,  of  Wimsett, 
as  the  most  likely  to  be  the  very  best  of  the  whole  lot.  Several  are 
as  deeply  coloured  as  the  Perilla  Nankinensis,  and  liked  by  some 
horticulturists  for  that  reason.  To  my  mind,  this  is  not  the  colour 
we  want  in  them  for  bedding,  as  we  already  have  it  in  the  Perilla, 
which  is  much  hardier,  and  a  stock  can  be  got  up  with  less  trouble. 
We  want  the  rich  crimson  colour  of  C.  Verscliajfelti  to  make  effec- 
tive bedders.  C.  Veitchii  is  good  as  a  pot  plant,  but  remarkably 
poor  when  planted  out,  though  it  grows  freely  ei^oiigh.  The  Coleus 
can  only  be  kept  through  the  winter  by  those  \\ho  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  small  stove,  or  something  of  that  kind,  where  a  little 
warmth  is  maintained.  The  great  danger  is  in  keeping  them  too 
wet.  When  they  are  at  rest,  only  sufficient  water  should  be  applied 
YOL.  III. — ]S0.   YIII.  16 
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to  keep  them  alive.  Spring-struck  plants  are  best;  but  the  old 
plants  to  work  from  should  be  bought  some  time  during  the 
autumn,  and  the  young  plants  rooted  early  enough  to  get  strong 
and  hardy  before  bedding-out  time.  Much  may  be  said  about  the 
many  new  geraniums  which  have  lately  been  brought  forward,  but  I 
will  "leave  that  part  of  the  subject  in  more  able  hands  ;  for  such  hands 
are  not  far  oft'  from  our  readers,  as  I  believe  our  Editor  knows  more 
about  them  than  any  other  person  living.  I  am  afraid  I  have  ex- 
tended this  paper  already  to  too  great  a  length,  but  I  will  add,  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  hardy  plants  admirably  adapted  for  bedding 
that  we  never  think  of  employing  for  that  purpose. 


PEEPAPJNG  ROSES  TO  BLOOM  AT  CHEISTMAS. 

BY   HENET    HOWLETT. 

T  is  not  enough  for  this  luxurious  generation  in  which 
we  live  to  enjoy  the  gifts  of  Providence  and  the  beauties 
of  creation  in  their  appointed  course  ;  but  man,  "  who 
seeks  out  many  inventions,"  must  needs  set  Nature's 
rules  at  defiance,  and  reverse  her  laws,  in  order  that  he 
lnay^force  her  to  yield  up  her  treasures  at  his  bidding ;  and  if  we  possess 
the  skill,  the  leisure,  and  the  means,  surely  it  can  be  no  vain  or 
frivolous  application  of  either  to  devote  them  to  so  harmless  and 
pleasant  an  end  as  the  production  of  a  glowing  bank  of  roses,  at  a 
season  when 

The  trees,  all  spectral  and  still  and  white, 
Stand  up  like  ghosts  in  the  failing  light, 
And  fade  and  faint  with  the  blinded  day. 

Yet  if  any  of  my  readers  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  determine 
that  this  very  next  winter  they  will  treat  the  gimtle  "  partner  of 
their  hopes  and  cares"  with  a  grand  display  of  roses  m  the  drawing- 
room,  let  me  just  remind  them  that  the\  must  make  up  their  minds 
to  be  very  amiable  and  attentive  to  Dame  Nature,  from  this  day 
forward,  as  she  will  require  no  ordinary  petting  and  coaxing  to  bring 
her  into  the  desired  frame  of  mind  for  yielding  her  treasures  gra- 
ciously. In  other  words,  they  must  set  about  their  preparations  in 
earnest,  and  at  once,  and  base  them  on  proper  principles.  Then  let 
us  consider  what  essentials  are  required  in  this  operation  of  producing 
a  bank  of  roses  from  Christmas  onward. 

It  is  well  known  to  practical  gardeners  that  roses,  or  other  trees 
whose  natural  time  of  flowering  is  suumier,  must,  when  required  to 
yield  their  produce  at  the  opposite  sea>on,  undergo  a  course  of  train- 
ing calculated  to  fit  them  for  the  chaui^e.  And  first,  they  must  be 
old  enough  and  strong  enough  to  produce  abundance  of  Howers.  It 
would  be  useless  wasting  time  and  incurring  expense  upon  plants 
that  had  not  stamina  to  furnish  the  maierial  for  flowers,  and  it 
would  be  folly  to  attempt  forcing  at  so  early  a  period,  unless  suitable 
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plants  are  procured.  They  should  be  plants  that  have  had  pot 
culture  for  at  least  one  year,  and  if  slightly  forced  the  previous 
spring,  so  much  the  better ;  indeed,  this  may  almost  be  regarded  as 
a  sine  qiui  non. 

Supposing,  then,  that  such  plants  are  procured,  this  is  a  good 
time  to  begin  their  special  training,  but  no  time  must  be  lost.  They 
will  now  have  completed  their  first  growth,  or  nearly  so,  yet  will  not 
be  so  dormant,  but  that  they  will  lay  hold  of  the  fresh  soil  when 
repotted,  which  must  be  done  at  once  if  they  are  pot-bound.  Still  a 
large  shift  should  not  be  given,  for  tliey  do  not  force  so  readily  unless 
the  pot  is  pretty  loell  filled  loith  roots.  Endeavour  to  hit  that  mean, 
between  a  pot  filled  with  roots  to  starvation  point,  and  the  opposite 
extreme  of  a  pot  so  large  that  it  is  impossible  the  trees  can  this 
season  fill  it.  Indeed,  the  same  sized  pot  as  that  out  of  which  they 
are  taken  will  often  be  found  sufficiently  large  after  a  portion  of  the 
loose  and  exhausted  soil  has  been  carefully  removed  from  the  ball 
with  a  pointed  stick ;  but  if  it  is  found  that  sufficient  of  the  old  soil 
cannot  be  removed  without  endangering  the  roots,  to  allow  a  mode- 
rate quantity  of  new,  then  a  larger  sized  pot  must  be  used,  and  be 
especially  careful  that  the  new  soil  finds  its  way  into  and  fills  up 
every  interstice  between  the  roots. 

Por  descriptions  of  suitable  soil  and  manner  of  potting,  I  shall 
borrow  from  Mr.  Hibberd's  essay  on  the  cultivation  of  strawberries 
in  pots,  the  description  of  his  mode  of  procedure,  which  will  exactly 
suit  the  rose,  provided  of  course  that  a  difierent  handling  of  the 
plant  is  necessary,  just  to  the  extent  that,  in  the  form  and  character 
of  its  roots,  a  rose  differs  from  a  strawberry,  I  the  more  gladly 
copy  this  little  bit  because  it  has  a  general  usefulness,  for  almost 
any  plant  that  is  to  reside  for  some  time  in  a  pot,  and  any  kind  of 
tree  especially  would  thrive  better  by  such  treatment,  than  by  any 
other.  Mr.  Hibberd  says : — "  The  stuff  for  potting  should  consist  of 
one-third  rotten  dung,  and  the  other  two-thirds  stiff"  loam,  with 
plenty  of  fibre  in  it.  Whatever  the  soil  of  the  place,  the  cultivator 
must  endeavour  to  prepare  a  mixture  as  nearly  as  possible  answer- 
ing this  general  description.  In  sandy  or  chalky  districts,  the  clear- 
ings of  ponds  and  ditches,  turf  from  roadsides,  and  other  similarly 
nourishing  and  tenacious  materials,  may  generally  be  had,  and  in 
clay  countries  turf  and  dung  will  mellow  the  staple  ;  and,  if  need 
be,  a  sixth  part  of  broken  brick  or  charcoal,  or  grit  from  the  sifted 
sweepings  of  gravel  walks,  may  be  added  to  prevent  the  soil  in  the 
pots  from  becoming  a  cement,  for  before  we  have  done  with  it  we 
intend  to  have  it  well  hammered.  We  have  had  so  much  to  do  with 
tenacious  clays  that  we  never  fail  to  use  as  much  as  we  dare  in  all 
composts,  and  in  potting  strawberries  we  usually  make  the  compost 
thus  : — One  part  rotten  duog  from  a  cucumber  or  melon  pic,  in 
which  the  crop  has  been  completed.  This  is  generally  in  a  buttery 
state,  and  the  fibre  completely  broken  down.  One  part  rotted  turf, 
which  has  in  the  first  instance  been  taken  in  a  thin  slice  off"  a  loamy 
pasture,  and  subsequently  stacked  up  till  the  whole  mass  has  become 
like  an  elastic  felt ;  one  part  clay  which  has  been  a  long  time  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  top  crust  of  which  has  pulverized 
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into  small  crumbs,  and  these  top  crumbs  to  be  preferred  to  the  stiff 
material  underneath.  Lastly,  half  a  part  of  bricks,  tiles,  or  cliarred 
rubbish,  broken  to  the  size  of  horse-beans.  This  mixture  is  well 
chopped  over,  and  used  in  a  sufficiently  moist  state  to  become  solid 
with  pressure,  yet  is  not  sticky  to  the  fingers  ;  better  a  little  too  dry 
than  a  little  too  wet.  The  next  necessity  is  a  wooden  rammer.  The 
best  rammer  we  ever  used  was  the  stump  of  an  old  box-tree,  burnt  at 
one  end  into  a  round  knob,  and  at  the  other  made  neat  for  handling 
by  a  binding  of  tarred  cord.  The  pots,  the  compost,  the  rammer,  and 
the  plants  being  ready,  we  give  a  lad  the  task  of  putting  in  the  crocks, 
and  filling  the  pots  two-thirds  full  of  soil.  The  crocking  must  be  done 
with  care,  for  if  the  drainage  is  not  perfect  the  plants  will  make  no 
return.  We  prefer  two  inches  of  drainage,  but  can  do  with  one 
good  hollow  crock  fitting  nicely  over  the  hole,  hollow  side  down- 
wards. We  take  one  of  these  pots,  partially  filled  with  the  compost, 
and  ram  the  soil  quite  hard.  The  exact  amount  of  soil,  to  allow 
room  for  the  ball  of  roots  must  be  learnt  by  experience,  and  about 
that  there  will  be  no  difiiculty.  The  plant  is  turned  out  upon  the 
hard  bed  of  soil  thus  formed  in  the  pot,  and  the  pot  is  filled  in  with 
the  left  hand,  while  with  the  right  the  rammer  is  plied  all  round  till 
the  plant  is  at  last  embedded  in  a  sort  of  earthen  wall,  and  there 
will  be  in  the  six-inch  pot  as  much  soil  as  is  usually  put  in  one  double 
the  size." 

The  potting  will  check  the  further  growth  of  the  plants,  although 
they  will  continue  to  make  root,  and  establish  themselves  in  the  new 
soil ;  and,  whilst  they  are  so  doing,  the  cultivator's  efforts  must  be. 
directed  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  and  bringing  the  buds  into 
that  plump  and  prominent  state  that  will  insure  both  an  early  and 
strong  growth,  when  forcing  commences. 

To  that  end,  place  the  plants,  from  this  time  until  the  end  of 
August,  on  a  border  under  a  south  wall,  each  pot  to  be  placed  upon 
a  slate,  or  some  other  contrivance  by  which  worms  will  be  kept  out; 
and  mind  that  no  plunging  or  other  device  must  be  resorted  to  to 
keep  the  sun  and  air  from  the  pots,  but  simply  place  them  on  some 
hard  surface,  and  surround  each  pot  with  several  short  stakes, 
placed  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  so  that  the  head  of  the  plant  may 
be  well  opened  by  tying  out  the  branches  to  these  stakes,  bending 
them  as  much  as  possible  into  a  horizontal  position,  which  will  have 
the  twofold  effect  of  improving  their  shape  and  of  exposing  the 
wood  more  thoroughly  to  the  ripening  influence  of  sun  and  air. 
Moreover,  the  check  to  growth  which  the  tying  out  will  occasion 
will  cause  the  rising  sap  to  swell  up  the  buds  at  the  base  of  the 
shoots,  instead  of  producing  useless  growth  at  the  summits  of  the 
rods  which  have  been  tied.  A  good  watering  should  be  given  when 
they  are  thus  placed,  but  afterwards  no  more  than  is  required  to 
prevent  exhaustion,  the  object  being  to  induce  early  rest.  This  will 
be  thoroughly  accomplished  by  the  end  of  August  or  early  in  Sep- 
tember, when  they  will  have  to  be  preserved  from  the  exciting  influ- 
ence of  the  autumnal  rains  and  dews. 

To  this  end,  place  a  common  cucumber-frame  on  four  large 
flower-pots,  with  its  back  to  the  south;    into  this  set  the  plants, 
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and  put  on  the  lights,  tilting  them  up  at  the  back,  so  that  a  tho- 
rough draught  of  air  may  circulate  freely  through,  and  moisture  be 
excluded.  The  same  conditions  might  be  secured  to  them  in  an 
orchard-house,  which  is  thrown  open  for  the  ripening  of  fruit-trees. 
It  may  be  that  the  cultivator  does  not  possess  any  roses  fit  for 
forcing,  yet  is  resolved  to  have  a  feast  of  roses  at  tlie  dawn  of  the 
New  Year.  In  such  a  case  tliere  will  be  no  difliculty  in  securing 
them,  by  application  to  any  of  the  nurseries  where  roses  are  largely 
cultivated ;  for  at  these  places  small  specimens  are  raised  and  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  purpose.  Messrs,  Lane  and  Son,  of  Berk- 
hamstead,  Herts,  and  Mr.  Eraser,  of  Lea  Bridge  E,oad,  produce 
roses  of  this  sort  largely ;  and  as  they  force  them  every  year  from 
the  first,  they  are  in  a  condition  suitable  for  forcing  when  they 
come  into  the  cultivator's  hands.  If  I  were  selecting  for  myself, 
I  should  prefer  short  briar  or  manetti  bushes  of  the  following 
sorts : — 

TWENTY   riNE    EOSES    TOE   POT-CULTTJEE. 

Alphonse  Belin,  Achille  Gonod,  Admiral  Nelson,  Beauty  of 
"Waltham,  Catherine  Guiilot,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Elizabeth  Vigneron, 
Eran^ois  Lacharmc,  General  Jacqueminot,  Jules  Margottin,  Lselia 
or  L.  Peyronny,  Le  lihone,  Madame  Alfred  de  liougemont, 
Madame  0.  Wood,  Madame  Kivers,  Marechal  Vaillant,  Mrs.  W. 
Paul,  Modele  de  Perfectiou,  Princess  of  Wales,  Victor  A'erdier. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  VINES. 


jEING  in  difficulties,  I  ask  your  advice.  Being  much  taken 
with  the  illustration  of  Ground  Vinery,  I  resolved  to 
try  my  hand,  so  purchased  two  Black  Hamburghs  from 
Edwards's,  the  best  they  had,  said  to  be  good  canes,  as 
large  as  a  yard-stick,  and  about  twenty  buds  ;  had  them 
properly  planted  last  autumn,  and  ptaUed  up  from  the  ground. 
Bought  a  ground  vinery  at  a  sale,  thirty-four  feet  run,  in  pieces 
apparently  made  from  a  greenhouse  ridge,  but  thought  would 
answer,  being  cheap — merely  £2.  Now,  my  first  difficulty  was  to 
know  where  to  place  the  vinery.  The  end  of"  March  found  the  buds 
about  two  inches  long,  so  placed  the  vinery  in  position  at  once. 
Having  one  of  Wells's  circulars,  with  cultural  directions,  which 
said  that  at  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  buds  were  about  two 
inches,  rub  off  every  other  one.  Now  at  this  time  mine  had  grown 
six  inches,  which  rather  puzzled  me  (being  a  complete  novice  in  the 
art).  However,  I  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  directions  as  well 
as  possible  with  my  limited  knowledge,  so  I  proceeded  to  rub  off 
every  other  shoot,  most  of  them  having  fruit  buds. 

Now  this  proceeding  greatly  disfigured  the  plant,  the  buds  left 
being  all  on  one  side  of  the  cane  ;  and  from  this  time  forth  it  seemed 
to  go  back  instead  of  forward,  the  fruit-buds  gradually  disappeared, 
and  the  leaves  got  a  scorched-up  look.     Such  being  the  case,  I  tried 
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to  ascertain  tlie  cause,  so  referred  to  Ploral  World  for  dimen- 
sions, whicli  in  my  case  were  28  in.  span,  16  in.  slope,  and  10  in. 
from  ground-line  to  ridge.  Now  I  have  concluded  they  were  burnt 
up  from  being  too  close  to  the  glass.  So  I  inserted  two  more  bricks 
making  it  three  at  each  corner,  since  which  it  has  recovered,  and 
looks  clean,  and  growing  nice  and  green. 

If  you  can  give  me  a  hint  or  two  to  prevent  failure  next  season, 
I  shall  be  greatly  obliged.  I  was  much  chagrined  at  my  failure, 
from  the  fact  of  having  confidently  told  my  friends  I  expected  to 
grow  a  few  bunches  of  a  pound  weight  each,  at  which  they  gravely 
shook  their  heads.  However,  I  think  from  my  own  experience  I 
should  do  better  next  time.  I  should  like  to  adapt  the  vinery  I 
have,  if  possible,  as  "Wells's  are  rather  more  expensive  than  I  can 
afford.  There  is  still  one  bunch,  not  a  large  one,  which  I  think  will 
come  to  maturity.  T.  F. 

[We  should  fancy,  from  your  letter,  that  your  vine  got  burnt  up 
through  an  insufficiency  of  air.  Ton  should  have  taken  off  every 
other  l3ud  on  each  side,  not  stripped  every  bud  off  on  one  side.  Mr. 
Wells  never  advised  that  in  his  circular.  A  safe  rule  is  to  (say) 
Leave  the  side-shoots  a  foot  apart  on  each  side  of  the  cane,  when 
the  young  canes  begin  to  grow  at  first,  and  then  stop  the  shoots  one 
leaf  above  the  bunch.  The  next  winter,  prune  back  to  one  eye,  and 
should  two  or  three  buds  push,  leave  them  until  you  see  which  has  a 
bunch  at  its  point,  then  rub  the  others  off.  The  best  and  strongest 
shoot  will  generally  push  from  the  bud  on  the  young  wood.  By 
paying  attention  to  these  simple  matters,  you  will  have  no  difiiculty 
in  managing  the  vine  to  your  satisfaction.] 


TO  DESTEOY  WASPS'  NESTS. 

|HIS  is  the  simplest  thing  imaginable.  A  few  sticks,  some 
pieces  of  rag,  and  a  bottle  of  the  best  turpentine,  are  all 
the  weapons  necessary.  During  the  daytime,  mark  the 
nest  so  that  the  passage  into  it  can  be  easily  found  at 
night,  without  disturbing  the  inmates.  AVhen  you  get 
to  the  nest,  saturate  a  piece  of  rag  in  the  turpentine,  place  it  on  the 
end  of  the  stick,  and  thrust  it  into  the  nest,  and  cover  the  hole  with 
a  sod,  to  prevent  the  fumes  from  the  turpentine  escaping  into  the 
air.  There  cannot  possibly  be  a  more  effectual  means  of  destroying 
them  than  this.  I  have  practised  this  system  for  over  twelve  years, 
and  have  not  had  a  single  failure  when  the  turpentine  was  good  and 
fresh.  This  is  much  better  than  using  squibs  made  with  powder, 
and  then  digging  them  out.  It  will  be  as  ^^  ell  to  add  that  turpen- 
tine which  has  been  lying  about  in  a  country  grocery  for  nobody 
knows  how  many  years,  is  useless.  Geoege  Gokdok". 
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NAMES  AND  CATALOGUES  OE  EOSES. 

|HY  should  the  estimable  families  of  eminent  rose-breeders 
become  a  nuisance  to  bewildered  purchasers  of  the  beau- 
tiful products  of  their  skill  ?  Why  should  my  rose-beds 
be  a  puzzle  to  me,  that  they  may  be  a  register  of  all  the 
Pauls  and  the  Verdiers  ? 
AVhy,  ao^aiu,  should  those  excellent  men,  our  gardeners,  be  so 
uncomfortable  whenever  they  have  to  mention  the  names  of  some  of 
our  sweetest  flowers  ?  If  we  must  have  Erench  names,  might  not 
■we  be  mercifully  allowed,  considering  the  value  of  the  English 
market,  to  have  moderately  short  and  simple  ones  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  catalogues  which  are  sent  out  with  so 
much  expense  and  trouble  by  our  great  rose-growers  might  be  much 
improved — I.  If  the  beautifully  delicate,  yet  distinct  gradations  of 
colour  could  be  better  classified.  2.  If  the  descriptions  were  written 
with  a  view  to  identification  rather  than  advertisement. 

I  grow  a  rather  large  number  of  the  best  roses  ;  and  though  my 
unpractised  eye  finds  too  little  difference  between  some  new  kinds, 
yet  generally  a  little  observation  of  the  shape,  colour,  and  habit  of 
the  flowers,  foliage,  and  stems,  enables  me  to  know  a  variety  when  I 
see  it.  Surely  the  clever  gardeners  who  are  interested  in  roses  must 
see  these  distinctions  much  more  clearly  than  I  do,  and  ought  to  be 
able  to  express  them  in  words.  I  find  the  best  catalogues  of  little 
use  for  identification.  "W.  J. 

SJiudy  Camps. 


NOTES   ON  EOSES. 

BY   THE    llEV.   W.    F.    EADCLYFFE,     OKEFOED-FITZPAINE. 

N  the  Eloeal  'WoELn  for  June,  1S68,  page  186,  under 
the  description  oi  Baron  Lassus  de  St.  Genies,  the  Editor 
asks,  "  Has  there  not  already  been  a  rose  let  out  of  the 
above  name  ?"  In  1802  or  1803  G-ranger  sent  out  the 
Baroness  Lassus  de  St.  Genies,  but  I  do  not  believe  the 
been  sent  out  before.      It  was  described  somehow   as 


-Eed,  with  purple 


Baron  has 
follows  : — 

Baronne   Lassus   de   St.    Genies  (Granger) 
shading,  globular  and  large,  and  of  good  form. 

I  have  forgotten  the  exact  words,  but  the  above  is  near  enough . 
I  add  the  roses  of  late,  though  not  latest  date,  that  are  worth  a  place 
under  "  Einger  Post." 

Madame  Fillion. — Salmon  rose,  a  new  colour,  cupped. 

JEmile  Boyau  (W.  Paul). — Elat,  full,  pale  flesh  purple,  tinted  at 
the  edges,  flowering  abundantly. 
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HORTICULTUEAL  AFFAIRS. 


"HE  exhibitions  wliich  we  sliall  Lave  to  record  in  tliis  montli's  impression 
have  been  devoted  principally  to  the  queen  of  flowers.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  thein  all  fully,  fur  in  many  cases  it  would  occupy 
space  with  useless  repetitions.  Considering  the  season,  it  excited  no 
little  surprise  that  the  roses  were  shown  in  such  good  condition  as  they 
•were  generally,  especially  by  the  best  growei-s.     We  will  take  first  the 

Crystal  Palace  Rose  Suoav,  June  20. — In  a  majority  of  the  private  gardens 
in  tbe  .southern  parts  of  England  tbe  first  bloom  of  roses  was  quite  past  by  tbe  15th 
of  June.  In  fact,  the  rose  season  in  the  south  v/as  virtually  over  before  the  date  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  Show,  yet  roses  were  shown  in  plenty,  and,  considering  the 
season,  in  admirable  condition,  and  the  greatest  possible  variety.  Looking  along 
the  table,  the  most  exigent  critic  must  have  confessed  that  the  exhibition  was  equal 
to  the  average  at  least,  and  the  day  was  a  great  day  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the 
company  numbering  nearly  fifteen  thousand.  The  weather  was  kind,  though  the 
barometer  had  been  falling  for  several  days  in  succession,  and  there  was  no  more 
rain  than  just  suflaced  to  lay  tbe  dust.  In  the  trade  classes,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
of  Cheshunt,  took  the  highest  prizes  of  tjie  day,  being  first  in  the  class  for  seventy- 
two  varieties,  and  again  first  with  forty-eight  varieties,  with  extraordinary  collec- 
tions. Eut  Mr,  Keynes  followed  close-,  and  Messrs.  Eraser,  Mitchell,  and  Cant  were 
strong  in  several  of  the  large  classes.  Ani'aigst  amateur:^,  the  Rev.  E.  N,  Pochin 
took  the  lead  with  cliarming  flowers.  Mr.  11.  B.  Postans,  a  new  exhibitor,  made  a 
creditable  display.  Mr,  Hedge,  of  Colchester,  did  remarkably  well  in  the  class  for 
teas  and  noisettes.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  varieties  in  a  few  of  the 
leading  collections  : — Messrs.  Paul  and  Son's  First-prize  Foriy-eiglit. — Charles 
Kouillard,  Francois  Trevye,  Xavier  Ohbo,  Anna  de  Diesbach,  Triomphe  de  Rennes, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Abel  Grand,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Pierre  jS'otting,  Devoniensis,  Dr. 
Andrey,  ]\Iadame  Fillion,  Mrs.  Charles  Wood,  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  Gloire  de 
Santenaj'',  John  Hopper,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Jean  Lambert,  Marechal  Niel,  Lffilia, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Monsieur  Boncenne,  Victor  Verdier,  Madame  Eugene  Appert, 
Leopold  Hausberg,  Horace  Vernet,  Madame  Furtado,  Marie  Baumann,  Comtesse  de 
Chabrilland,  Madlle.  Marie  Rady,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Josephine  de  Beauharnais, 
Mrs.  George  Paul,  Gloire  de  Vitry,  Niphetos,  Senateur  Vai-se,  Madame  RVers, 
Prince  de  Portia,  La  Peine,  Madame  ThcreseLevet,  Senateur  Favre,  Madame  Victor 
Verdier,  Marguerite  Dombrain,  Madame  Caillat,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  La  Ville  de 
St.  Denis,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Rev.  E.  N.  Pochin' s  First  Twentif-foicr.— Louise 
Peyronny,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  Gloire  de  Vitry,  Celine  Forestier,  Prince  Camille 
de  Rohan,  Madame  C.  Wood,  Comtesse  Chabrilland,  Marguerite  St.  Amand, 
Marechal  Niel,  Due  de  Rohan,  General  Pelissier,  Xavier  Olibo,  General  Jacque- 
minot (the  only  "  General  "  in  a  leading  collection).  Dr.  Andry,  John  Hopper, 
Devoniensis,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Madame  Damaizin,  Victor  Verditr^  Madame  Furtado, 
Senateur  Favre,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  (scarce  at  this  meeting).  Mr.  R.  B. 
Postans'  Second  Twenty-four. — Madame  C,  Joigneaux,  Mrs,  Rivers,  Madame 
Falcot,  a  beauty  in  the  bud  ;  Dr.  Andry,  Madame  Crapelet,  Vicomte  Vigier,  Madlle. 
Marguerite  Dombrain,  Queen  Victoria,  Gloire  de  Vitry,  Devoniensis,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Marie  Baumann,  John  Hopper,  Esmeralda,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Comtesse  de  Jaucourt,  Marechal  Niel,  Victor  Verdier,  Madlle,  Bonnaire, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Madame  Boll,  Prince  C,  de  Rohan,  Triomphe  d'Amiens.  Mr. 
Pochin's  First  Twelve. — Madame  Furtado,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  Abel  Grand, 
Monsieur  Boncenne,  Mar<ichal  Niel,  Xavier  Olibo,  Devoniensis,  Francois  Louvat, 
General  Pelissier,  Madame  C.  Joigneaux,  Niphetos. 

Yelloio  Roses. — Mr.  Keynes  in  the  trade,  and  Mr.  Hedge  in  the  amateur  class, 
•were  the  chief  exhibitors  of  tea  and  noisette  roses.  Mr,  Biistow  and  Mr.  Ingle 
contributed  beautiful  collections.  Mr.  Cant  put  up  a  box  of  Mar^clial  Niel,  which 
•was  shown  everywhere,  it  is  so  well  adapted  to  light  up  a  stand  of  mixed  roses. 
In  Mr.  Keynes'  lot  were  Louise  de  Savoie,  Marechal  Niel,  Triomphe  de  Rennes, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  La  Boule  d'Or,  In  Mr.  Hedge's  lot  were  Madame  Margottin, 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  L'Enfant  Trouve,  Bougere,  Marechal  Niel,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
Madame  Villermoz,  La  Boule  d'Or,  Marquis  de  Foucault,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Cloth  of 
Gold,  Ilomer.     Mr,  Bristow,  who  took  second  place  to  Mr.  Hedge  in  this  class,  had 
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Madame  Bravy,  Triomplie  de  Rennes,  Armide,  Devoniensis,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Isabella  Gray,  Charles  Reybaud,  Madame  Margottin,  Celine  Forestier,  Eliza 
Sauvage,  Comte  de  Paris,  L'Enfant  Trouve.  In  every  case  the  best  flowers  were 
small  and  partially  expanded  :  this  was  peculiarly  the  case  with  Mr.  Hedge's. 
Prizes  were  offered  for  a  hundred  roses  of  any  one  sort  in  a  basket,  and  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  cautiously  avoiding  all  attempt  at  dressing  up  a  trophy,  sent  a 
hundred  flowers  of  Marie  Baumann  in  a  clean  square  basket,  an  i  won  first  place  by 
the  splendour  of  the  flowers.  Decorative  groups  and  arrangements  were  contributed, 
but  they  were  unworthy  of  the  space  tliey  occupied. 

Thk  Hereford  Rose  Snow,  held  in  the  Shire  Hall,  at  Hereford,  was  an  entire 
success.  In  the  amateurs'  division  limited  to  Hereford,  Miss  Buhner,  Holmer  ;  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Sugwas  ;  and  Mr.  Coleman,  gardener  to  Lord  So.-ners,  Eastson,  were 
amongst  the  principal  prize-takers.  In  the  amateurs'  cla*t;  open  to  all  England, 
the  Rev.  P.  Smythe,  Solihull  ;  C.  J.  Perry,  Esq.,  Castle  Bromwich  ;  Mr.  Moore, 
gardener  to  T.  Loyd,  Esq.,  The  Priory,  Warwick;  J.  H.  Arkwright,  Esq.,  Leo- 
minster ;  and  the  Rev.  G.  Arkwriiiht,  figured  prominently  in  the  prize  list.  In  the 
classes  set  aside  for  nurserymen,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  carried  oflf  high 
honours,  being  first  with  seventy-two  single  trusses,  thirty-six  three  trusses  of  each, 
and  for  twelve  and  twenty-four  new  roses  of  1866-7-8.  The  blooms  were  in  superb 
condition,  and  wonderfully  fresh,  not  showing  the  least  signs  of  having  travelled  the 
distance  they  had.  We  will  tal<e  note  of  ihe  new  varieties  first,  indicating  a  few  of 
the  best  in  the  respective  stands.  Horace  Vemet,  bright  crimson,  well  formed; 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  a  fine  vermilion^  lovely  in  colour,  a  seedling  raised  by  the 
exhibitors ;  Souvenir  de  M.  Boll,  bright  cherry-rod,  large  bold  petals,  a  desirable 
colour ;  Charles  Verdier,  pink ;  Francoise  Trevye,  bright  scarlet,  shaded  with 
coppery  crimson;  Thorin,  clear  carmine;  Felix  Genero,  violet-rose,  globular  in 
form  ;  Madame  Margottin,  deep  citron-yellow,  a  tea-scented  variety  ;  Mrs.  George 
Paul,  bright  rose  ;  Annie  Wood,  clear  red,  imbricated  in  form,  excellent  in  quality  j 
Mons.  Furtado,  sulphur-yellow,  an  improved  Xarcisse,  another  desirable  adnition  to 
tea-scented  varieties  ;  Charles  Turner,  a  new  rose  of  1868,  which  seems  likely  to  be 
"worth  the  name  it  bears  ;  Paul  Verdier,  bright  carmine,  globular,  but  small ; 
Antoine  Ducher,  dark  rose-colour,  globular,  good  ;  and  last,  though  certainly  not 
least,  for  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  recent  introdnctions,  Mons.  Noman,  salmon- 
rose,  reflexed,  an  excellent  variety.  Of  older  roses  exhibited  by  this  firm  in  fine 
condition,  we  may  particularize  the  following  :  Marie  Rady,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Madame  Caillat,  Madame  Tiierese  Levet,  Marguerite  Dombrain, 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Mons.  Boncenne,  Xiphetos,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Pierre 
Notting,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Alfred  Colomb,  Comtesse  de  Chabrilland,  Madame 
Charles  Wood,  and  Dr.  Andry.  Mr.  John  Cranston  had  a  nice  lot  of  blooms  of 
most  of  the  best  varieties,  bur  not  for  competition  ;  and  Messrs.  Walter  and  Cooper, 
of  Warwick,  had  a  grand  stand  of  24,  three  trusses  of  each.  The  dinner-table 
decorations  and  bouquets  from  ladies  were  above  the  average  of  those  seen  at  most 
shows  ;  and  the  cottagers  lent  their  aid  to  the  exhibition  by  contributing  some 
capital  stands  of  roses. 

Royal  IIobticultural  Society's  Rose  Show,  Juxe  30th,  brought  together 
some  grand  stands,  but  the  hearty  appearance  and  freshness  of  the  llowers  xv'as 
over  before  the  main  body  of  the  visitors  could  see  them,  through  their  being 
placed  in  the  conservatory,  in  which  the  heat  was  suffocating.  As  a  guide  to  our 
readers  in  the  making-up  of  collections,  we  subjoin  the  names  of  those  in  the 
principal  winning  stands  : — 

In  the  largo  trade  class  for  72  distinct  kinds,  one  truss  of  each,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant, 
Colchester,  first,  wiih  beautifully-<resh  bh)oms  of  the  following:  Madame  Charles 
Wood,  Yicomtesse  de  Cazes,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Queen  Victoria,  Franc^ois  Lacharme, 
John  Hopper,  Mathurin  Regnier,  Marie  Baumann,  Anna  de  Diesbach,  La  Brillante, 
President,  Aries  Dufour,  Fisher  Holmes,  Mrs.  River.-s,  Camille  Bernardm,  Comtesse 
de  Chabrilland,  Horace  Vernet,  Madame  Crapelet,  ]*ierrc  Netting,  Charles  Rouil- 
lard,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Dr.  Andry,  Madame  Derreux  Dou- 
ville,  La  Boulc  d'Or,  Olivier  Delhomme,  Louise  Peyronny,  G<Mirn;e  Prince,  Rubens, 
Souvenir  de  Comte  Cavour,  Mareehal  Vaillant,  Princess' (tf  Wales,  Jean  Lambert, 
Marechal  Suchet,  Lord  Micaulay,  I'aul  Verdier,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Mareehal  Niel, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Josephine  de  Beauharnai.'',  ]\Iarie  Rady,  Mdlle.  Bonnaire,  Vicomte 
Vigier,  Madame  Ci^mence  Joigneaux,  Leopold  Premier,   Sou'venir  d  Elise,  Due  de 
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Wellington,  Le  Rhone,  Madame  Bravv,  Madame  Boutin,  Madame  Vidot,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Marguerite  Dombrain,  Madlle.  Annie  Wood,  Madame  Caillat,  Maurice 
Bernardin,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Madame  Moreau,  Niphetos,  La  Duchesse  de  Mornv, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Antoine  Ducher,  Corate  de  NanteuU, 
FraD9ois  Louvat,  Xavier  Olibo,  Gloire  de  Vitry,  Lord  Raglan,  Marguerite  de  St. 
Amand,  Duchesse  de  Caylus,  Madame  Hector  Jacquin.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons, 
Cheshunt,  second,  with  fine  boxes  of  bloom ;  Mr.  J.  Fraser,  third  ;  and  Messrs.  E. 
P.  Francis  and  Co.,  Hertford,  fourth. 

For  48  kinds,  three  trusses  of  each,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  and  Mr.  Cant  changed 
places,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  being  first,  and  Mr.  Cant  second,  Messrs.  Francis 
third,  and  Mr.  W.  Paul  fourth.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son's  collection  was  in  splendid 
order — fine  large  blooms,  and  particularly  fresh  ;  the  undermentioned  were  espe- 
cially good :  Marie  Rady,  Pierre  Notting,  Gloire  de  Santenay,  Leopold  I.,  Senateur 
Vaisse,  Prince  de  Portia,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  John  Hopper,  Victor  Verdier,  Mon- 
sieur Boncenne,  Dr.  Andry,  Alfred  Colomb,  Marechal  Niel. 

For  24  kinds,  three  trusses  of  each,  Hybrid  Perpetuals  only,  Messrs.  S.  Perkins 
and  Son,  Coventry,  stepped  in  first  with  grand  boxes  of  flowers,  equal  to  any  in 
the  exhibition,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Cant,  Messrs.  J.  and  C.  Lee,  Hammer- 
smith, being  third.  In  the  24's,  one  truss  of  each,  Mr.  Cant  again  first,  with 
Messrs.  Perkins  and  Son  second,  and  Mr.  Clark,  Brixton  Hill,  third. 

The  class  for  12  Tea-scented  and  Noisettes  brought  several  fine  boxes.  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son  had  happily  caught  the  flowers  at  the  right  time  ;  they  were  not  too 
fully  expanded,  and  carried  off"  first  prize  with  Celine  Forestier,  Gloire  de  Bor- 
deaux, Amabilis,  Madame  Margottin,  Alba  Rosea,  Monsieur  Furtado,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  Marechal  Niel,  Louise  de  Savoie,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Souvenir  d'Elise, 
Triomphe  de  Rennes.     Mr.  Cant  second. 

Taken  on  the  whole,  the  blooms  in  the  amateur  classes  were  not  so  good  as 
those  contributed  by  the  trade  ;  but  those  in  the  first-prize  collections  left  nothing 
to  be  desired,  and  fully  sustained  the  reputation  these  gentlemen  enjoy  as  first- 
class  rosarians. 

In  the  large  class  of  48,  one  truss  of  each,  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  Caunton  Manor, 
Newark,  first,  with  grand  flowers  of  the  following  :  Madame  Knorr,  Madame 
Furtado,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Due  de  Rohan,  Marguerite  de  St. 
Amand,  Comtesse  de  Chabrilland,  Pierre  Notting,  Lord  Clyde,  Charles  Rouillard, 
Madame  Clemence  Joigneaux,  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  Jules  Margottin,  Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  Marechal  Niel,  Souvenir  de  Comte  Cavour,  Alphonse  Karr,  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  Antoine  Ducher,  Comtesse  de  Paris, 
Leopold  I.,  Madame  Vidot,  Madame  Boutin,  Hippolyte  Flandrin,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Celine  Forestier,  Lord  Raglan,  Madame  Hoste,  Gloire  de  Santenay,  Madame  Boll, 
Devoniensis,  Gloire  de  Vitry,  Juno,  Marechal  Vaillant,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Coupe 
de  Hebe,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Madame  Moreau,  Fisher  Holmes,' Mathurin  Regnier, 
John  Hopper,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Louise  Magnan.  Mr. 
J.  Hedge,  Reed  Hall,  Colchester,  second.  Mr.  Chard,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  H. 
Balhurst,  Clarendon  Park,  Salisbury,  third. 

For  36,  Mr.  R.  Keen,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  High  House,  Wickham 
Market,  first ;  Rev.  S,  R.  Hole,  second. 

In  the  classes  for  twelves  and  twenty-fours,  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Pochin,  Sileby 
Vicarage,  Loughborough,  occupied  the  first  place  in  both  instances  with  immense 
flowers  in  a  beautifully-fresh  condition.  Mr.  Postans  and  Mr.  Loder,  both  of 
Brentwood,  second  in  the  two  classes  respectively. 

There  were  also  several  other  contributions,  in  the  shape  of  18  new  roses,  12 
good  trusses  of  any  new  rose  of  1866  (Alfred  Colomb  carried  off  the  first  and 
second  prizes  in  this  class),  stands  of  Teas,  Noisettes,  Moss  and  Yellow  Roses, 
besides  good  vases  and  bouquets ;  but  our  space  will  not  permit  us  noticing  them. 

^  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent's  Pabk. — The  third  and  last  great  show  of 
this  Society  was  worthy  the  place  and  its  managers.  The  flowers  which  graced  the 
banks  at  the  early  shows  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  missing  ;  hut  their  places 
were  filled  with  noble  collections  of  ornamental  foliage  plants,  in  which  were  fine 
specimens  of  Sarracenias,  from  Mr.  Baines,  Bowden,  Cheshire  ;  good  palms  froin 
Mr.  Fairbain's,  Sion  House,  and  beautiful  Marantas,  from  Mr.  Smith,  Harlesdon 
House,  Middlesex.  The  classes  for  Cape  Heaths  were  well  filled  by  the  leading 
growers  of  this  class  of  plants.  Magnificent  groups  of  stove  and  greenhouse  came 
from  Mr.  Baines  and  Mr.  Peed,  in  which  were  grand  examples  of  the  best  varieties 
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of  Kalosantlnas,  which  is  the  most  useful  thinfr  we  have  for  flowering  late  in  the 
summer,  and  early  in  the  autumn.  Good  (jronps  of  ferns  were  staged  by  Mr.  "Wil- 
liams, Holloway  ;'  Mr.  Hill,  "Ware  ;  Mr.  "Woodward,  Ewell,  and  several  others.  Two 
beautiful  groups  of  Britisli  ferns  came  fr.»m  Messrs.  Ivery  and  Son,  Dorking,  with 
several  fine  plants  of  Lilium  auratum  mingled  with  them.  The  undermentioned, 
were  the  most  pi-ominent,  and  all  were  of  first-class  merit :  Athyrium  Filix-foemina 
formosa-cristatum,  A.  F.-f.  Fieldite  lancifolium,  A.  F.-t.  corymbiferum,  A.  F.-f. 
diffisa  multifidum,  A.  F.-f  depauperatum,  A.  F.-f.  glorneratum,  A.  F.-f.  grandi- 
ceps,  A.  F.-f  Pritchardi,  A.  F.-f.  Grantice,  A.  F.-f.  Victorise,  A.  F.-f.  Frizelle  nanum, 
A.  F.-f.  conioides,  A.  F.-f  "Vernoniaj,  A.  F.-f.  plumosum,  A.  F.-f.  multiceps,  A.  F.-f. 
pumilum,  Lastrea  Filix-mas  Jervisi,  L.  F.-m.  Ingrami,  L.  F.-m.  cristatum,  L.  F.-m. 
Barnesi,  L.  F.-m.  Pinderi,  Lastrea  cristata,  L.  cristata  Tveryanum,  Polystichum 
angulare  plumosum,  P.  a.  bulbiferum,  P.  a.  lineare,  P.  a.  brachiata  cristatum,  P.  a, 
tripinnatum,  P.  a.  oxyphyllum,  Scolopeudrium  crispum,  S.  maiginata  triforme.  To 
enjoy  this  truly  beautiful  class  of  plants,  no  stove  is  necessary,  for  many  of  these 
are  quite  equal  to  any  amongst  the  exotics;  in  fact,  many  of  these  are  superior  in 
point  of  beauty  to  many  of  the  exotics  that  are  considered  first-rate. 

Pelargoniums.— \a  the  trade  class  for  large-flowering  show  varieties,  Mr.  Fraser 
first,  with  beautiful  examples  of  "William  Hoyle,  the  flowers  of  which  are  as  good 
now  as  when  it  came  before  us  as  a  seedling,  a  wonderful  dark  flower  ;  Lord  Clyde, 
Desdemona,  Caractacus,  very  fine  ;  Division,  good  in  every  respect,  barring  its 
abominable  name  ;  Pericles,  Amy,  Maid  of  Honour,  Progress.  In  the  amateurs' 
class,  Mr.  "Ward  first,  with  Beacon,  Mary  Hoyle,  Desdemona,  Maid  of  Honour, 
Conflagration,  Caractacus,  Sunny  Memories,  Pericles,  Fairest  of  the  Fair.  In  the 
open  class  for  Fancy  Pelargoniums,  Mr.  Fraser  first,  with  Clothilde,  Miss  in  her 
Teens,  Constance,  Delicatum,  Anne  Page,  Hebe  ;  these  were  good  for  the  time  of 
year,  indeed,  far  better  than  could  be  expected  in  such  a  roasting  season. 

Zonal  Felargoniums. — The  large  plants  were  not  up  to  the  right  mark.  Last 
year  they  were  splendid.  \'Vhat  is  the  matter,  that  these  attractive  subjects  so  rarely 
come  before  us  as  they  should  ?  In  the  class  for  six,  Mr.  Catlin,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Lerraitte,  of  Finchley,  first,  with  Oliver,  a  good  scarlet ;  Araelina  Grisau,  Clipper, 
Rose  Rendatler,  Madame  Vaucher,  with  few  flowers  ;  Eugenie  Mezard.  These  were 
not  so  good  as  Mr.  Catlin  has  shown  again  and  again  in  times  gone  by.  Second, 
Mr.  Fraser,  with  Julius  Csesar,  Clipper,  Emily  Licau,  Virgo  Marie,  a  far  better 
white,  ns  now  shown,  than  Madame  "V^aucher  ;  Monsieur  Rendatler,  a  fine  salmon  ; 
Louis  Roesler,  a  soft  cerise-red,  good.  Third,  Mr.  Hawes,  gardener  to  —  Noble,  Esq., 
Hornsey,  with  very  large,  well-grown,  but  badly-trained  plants  of  Madame  Vaucher 
(like  Mr.  Catlin's,  not  enough  flowers),  Tintoret,  Amelina  Grisau,  Henri  de  Han- 
court,  a  bad  pale  flesh-coloured  variety  ;  Una,  a  good,  clear,  light  cerise. 

New  Varieties  of  Golden,  Silver,  Bronze,  and  Variegated  Zonals  were  shown  in 
considerable  numbers,  but  we  cannot  afi'ord  time  to  deal  with  them  now. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  exhibited  fine  stands  of  twenty-four  blooms  of 
Carnations  and  Picctees,  and  was  awarded  an  extra  prize  in  both  instances.  In  the 
stand  of  Carnations  were  the  following  magnificent  new  kinds  :  Annihilator, 
Eccentric  Jack,  Graceless  Tom,  True  Blue,  James  Merrgweather,  and  William 
Coivper ;  and  tbe  undermentioned  old  ones  :  Flora's  Garland,  Mr.  Martin,  I  ord 
Rfincliff'e,  Jenny  Lind,  John  Reet,  Brutus,  Duke  of  York,  The  Lamplighter,  Fanny 
Gardener,  Antliony  Davies,  John  Stott,  Lord  Lewisham,  and  several  seedlings  and 
duplicates  of  those  named.  The  Picotees  consisted  principally  of  the  following  : 
Jessie,  Mr.  Varley,  Miss  Sewell,  Mrs.  Brown,  Countess  of  Wilton,  William  Summer, 
Forester,  Miss  Meeking,  Sultana,  Ximrod,  Eugenie,  Mrs.  Norman,  Mrs.  May,  Lord 
Allen  Churchill,  Countess,  Mrs.  Fisher,  Favourite,  Scarlef  Queen,  Lavinia,  Princess 
Alice,  and  Colonel  Clark.  Mr.  Bragg,  Slough,  and  Mr.  Hooper,  Bath,  also  had 
splendid  boxes  of  these  truly  beautiful  flowers. 

Fruit  was  shown  in  the  greatest  abundance  by  all  the  leading  growers  throughout 
the  country.  The  pines,  grapes,  peaches,  nectarines,  melons,  cherries  and  straw- 
berries, which  occupied  places  on  the  prize,  were  beyond  praise. 

BiKMiXGHAM  Rose  Snow. — Notwithstanding  the  frightful  weather  which  we 
had  a  few  weeks  before  this  successful  exhibition  came  off,  good  collections  of  blooms 
were  the  rule,  and  bad  ones  the  exception,  and  we  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  give 
the  whole  of  the  names  of  the  prize-takers,  for  they  fully  deserve  the  highest  encomiums 
that  can  be  passed  upon  them.  To  do  so  would  occupy  too  much  room,  and  all  that  we 
need  say,  after  the  lengthy  report  of  the  Kensiugtonshow,  is  that  the  arrangements  were 
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such  as  to  call  forth  the  highest  encomiuir.s  from  all  sides,  and  we  hope  this  Society 
will  still  continue  to  receive  the  hearty  support  which  it  so  thoroughly  deserves. 

Tlie  following  neAV  roses  (1866,  7,  or  8),  were  contained  in  Mr.  Keynes's  prize 
stand  :  Alplionse  de  Seyreyne.,  Alfred  Colomh,  Antolne  Ducher,  Charles  Verdier, 
^Exposition  de  Brie,  Felix  Genero,  Fisher  Holmes,  Hippolyte  Flandrin,  Horace 
Vernet,  Ipswich  Gem,  Josephine  de  Beauharnis,  Madame  Graviers,  Mrs.  George 
JPaul,  Madame  Haussmann,  Monsieur  Chaix  d'Fst  Anye,  Madlle.  Marguerite 
Domhrain,  Madlle.  Maj'ie  Rady,  Madeline  Nonin,  Monsieur  Noman,  Mrs,  John 
Berners,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge^  Rose  Perfection,  Souvenir  du  Monsieur 
Boll,  Ville  de  Lyon. 

From  Mr,  Keynes's  other  prize  stands  we  select  the  following,  all  shown  in  won- 
derfully-fine condition  :  Alfred  Colomb,  Xavier  Olibo,  Marguerite  de  St.  Araand, 
Pierre  Nutting,  Mareclial  Kiel,  Duchesse  de  Caylus,  Souvenir  de  la  Malinaison, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Madame  Margottin,  Due  de  Rohan,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Jean 
Lambert,  Lord  Macaulay,  Mr.  J.  Berners,  Baronne  Gonella,  La  Boule  d' Jr,  Vicomte 
Vigier,  Marie  Baumann,  Scnateur  Yaisse,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Madame  Villermoz, 
Celine  Forestier,  Ti'iomphe  de  Reunes,  Madame  Sertot,  David  Pradel,  Devouiensis, 
Abel  Grand,  America,  William  Bull. 


GAEDEJVT   GUIDE  FOE  AUGUST. 

jHE  long  drought  and  the  intense  heat  have  upset  the  best  plans,  and 
marred  the  handiest  -work  in  flower-garden  and  kitchen-gardt-n  alike. 
There  appears  to  be  but  one  subject  for  our  consideration  now,  and  that 
is  how  best  to  avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  that  result  from  scarcity  of 
water,  and  a  parched  condition  of  the  soil.  Before  this  reaches  the 
hands  of  the  reader  rain  may  have  fallen  abundantly,  and  our  remarks  in  that  case 
will  be  lesg  useful.  But  as  we  are  compelled  to  write  in  anticipation  of  events,  we 
will  suppose  the  drought  to  continue  far  into  the  month  of  August.  In  our  own. 
trial  grounds  we  have  good  crops  of  all  summer  esculents,  with  the  exception  of 
carrots,  turnips,  leeks,  onions,  and  cauliflowers,  all  of  which  have,  in  some  measure, 
failed.  Peas  have  done  well  though  making  little  growth,  and  yielding  less  than 
usual.  French  beans  have  produced  abundantly,  though  they  have  had  but  one 
shower,  that  of  May  29.  New  Z-aland  spinach  has  afi'orded  a  few  good  pickings 
through  July,  and  marrows  were  very  productive  while  V\'e  helped  them  with  water, 
and  kept  the  ground  between  them  strewed  with  weeds,  or  manure  to  prevent  eva- 
poration. We  have  derived  immense  benefit  by  mu'ching,  and  have  used  for  this 
purpose  whatever  we  could  scrape  together  of  vegetable  rubbish.  The  proper  course 
for  the  gardener  always  is  to  go  on  hoping  the  weather  will  be  right.  Therefore  we 
advise  thatturnipa  be  sown  on  ground  well  manured  ;  that  round  and  prickly  spinach 
be  sown  on  drills  filled  with  three  or  four  inches  of  rotten  manure  or  leaf-mould; 
that  French  beans  of  the  earliest  sorts,  such  as  Sim  House  or  Fulnier's  Forcing,  in 
drills  four  inches  deep  witljout  manure,  and  that  Sutton's  Ringleader  Pea  be  sown  in 
the  same  way  as  the  French  hems.  All  tbe=e  sowings  should  be  made  at  once,  say 
on  the  1st  of  August.  They  may  be  all  wasted,  but  nothing  venture  nothing  have, 
and  if  we  have  a  long,  warm,  showery  autuim,  they  Avill  make  a  grand  return. 
About  the  10th  sow  a  good  breadth  of  Cabbage  on  good  ground,  taking  care  to 
have  amongst  the  sorts  enough  of  the  Rosette'  Colewort,  which  is  the  most  useful 
cabbage  for  a  garden,  though  it  is  not  a  profitable  one.  To  say  that  grass  mowings 
would  make  a  nice  mulch  to  strew  over  seed  beds  as  soon  as  sown  v/oul  I  be  absurd 
noiv,  because  there  is  no  grass,  but  we  are  using  light  surface  clippings  "of  privet  and 
thorn  hedges  to  cover  seed  beds  with,  and  to  cover  the  ground  amongst  all  sorts  of 
crops.  We  have  given  a  sufficient  amount  of  advice  on  the  use  and  abase  of  water 
to  render  any  remarks  on  that  head  unnecessary.  Irrespective  of  drought  there  is 
the  regular  work  of  the  seas«n  to  be  done.  Caulifloweis  must  be  sown  some  time 
from  the  middle  of  this  month  to  the  middle  of  the  next,  winter  lettuce  and  winter 
spinach  must  be  thought  of  soon  ;  those  who  liave  celery  must  begin  to  earth  it  up. 
In  the  flower-garden  there  is  very  little  to  be  done  beyond  keeping  things  tidy,  and 
lamenting  that  the  grass  is  burned  up.  It  will  take  a  whole  winter's  rain  to 
recover  tlie  grass,  and  a  few  thin  sprinklings  over  the  surface  with  Lawson's  phospho 
guano  will  greatly  help  it,  but  this  must  not  be  used  until  rain  comes. 
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NEW  PLANTS. 

^.PHRYS  INSECTIFERA,  tar.  araxifera,  Spider  Ophrys  {Bot.  Mag.,  t. 
5712  )— Orchidaceoe.  A  pretty  terrestrial  orchid  from  Mentone,  and  the 
one  which  Linnreus  rejrarded  as  the  typical  form  of  that  group  of  OpJirys^ 
which  includes  the  lesser  and  common  spider,  the  Bee  and  the  Drone 
amongst  British  orchids. 

HYPERicrM  PATVLUM,    Spreading  St.  John's  Wort  {Bot.  Maq.,  t.  5693). 

Hypericine^.     A  handsome  hardv  perennini,  native  of  Japan,  flowering  in  autumn, 
"and  forming  a  very  valuahle  addition  to  the  list  of  available  border  plants." 

Dalechampia  Roezliaxa,  RoezVs  Dalechampia  {Bot.  Mag. ,t  5640).— Euphor- 
biaceae.  Amongst  the  many  meritorious  novelties  of  the  past  season,  none  is  more 
deserving  the  attention  of  cultivators  than 
this  beautiful  Mt-xican  plant.  It  was  first 
met  with  in  Vera  Cruz  by  EoezI,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  absurd  practice  of  naming  plants 
after  persons,  it  bears  his  name  for  a  specific 
distinction.  It  is  a  member  of  the  vast 
order  Euphorbiacege,  and  belongs  to  tliat 
section  of  the  order  the  plants  of  which  liave 
broad  cotyledons.  The  g(  nus  Dalechampia 
is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  single 
ovule  in  each  compartment  of  the  ovary, 
by  the  anthers  being  trect  in  the  bud,  by  the 
segments  of  the  calyx  in  the  male  flowers 
touching  their  margins,  and  by  the  two- 
leaved  involucre  enclosing  flowers  of  both 
sexes.  These  involucres,  or,  as  tliey  will,  no 
doubt  be  more  commonly  called  "  bracts," 
are  in  the  plant  before  us  of  a  bright  pink 
colour  ;  the  male  and  female  flowers  which 
they  enclose  are  yellow.  As  respects  the 
peculiarity  of  its  decorative  features,  there- 
fore, this  plant  may  be  classed  with  the  Bou- 
gainvillea  and  the  Euphoibia,  in  both  of 
which  the  most  highly-coloured  portions  are 
not  the  true  flowers,  but  their  appendages. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  Dalechampia 
Roezliana,  one  with  green,  the  other  with 
pink  bracts.  It  is  the  last-named  that  we 
especially  recommend  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  cultivators.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  features  in  the  numerous  admirable  exhibitions  of  the 
plant  by  Mr.  Bull,  of  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  during  the  past  season,  was 
the  perfection  in  respect  both  of  leafage  and  richness  of  floral  colouring 
of  the  very  small  specimens  that  were  brought  forward.  It  does  not  need 
a  vast  extent  of  space,  or  a  great  length  of  time,  to  grow  this  plant  to  per- 
fection ;  indeed,  it  blooms  freely  ia  a  small  state  at  every  period  of  the  year,  and 
the  coloured  bracts  are  so  persistent  that  the  plant  retains  its  brightness  of  colouring 
for  a  great  length  of  time.  In  habit  it  is  an  erect-growing  under-shrub,  with  sub- 
cordate  or  s^oon-shaped  acuminate  leaves,  five  to  nine  inches  long;  the  stem  is 
clothed  with  egg-shaped  stipules  ;  the  peduncles  are  slender  and  thread-like,  bearing 
two  small  green  bracts  and  two  large  cordate  denticulate  floral  leaves  of  a  bright 
pink  colour.  Within  these  are  the  male  and  female  flowers,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 
This  is  a  highly  ornamental  plant,  which  may  be  grown  to  a  large  and  grand  spe- 
cimen for  the  stove,  or  flowered  in  a  small  state  for  the  decoration  of  the  table.  As 
it  can  be  flowered  at  any  season,  it  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  select  winter-flowering 
plants  ;  for  at  this  season  of  the  year  its  gray  bracts  will  be  of  far  greater  value 
than  at  any  other  time.  As  a  winter-flowering  plant  it  will  need  the  stove,  yet  it 
may  certainly  be  grown  and  flowered  successfully  with  only  warm  greenhouse  treat- 
ment, as,  though  a  stove-plant,  it  happens  to  be  well  adapted  for  what  is  termed 
cool  treatment. 
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Eucalyptus  globulus — This  beautiful  species  of  Australian  gum-tree  has 
been  in  cultivation  in  this  country  half  a  century,  but  has  been  known  only  in  a 
few  botanic  gardens  as  a  curiosity.  But  it  is  so  elegant  in  appearance,  and  so  well 
adapted  to  the  embellishment  of  English  gardens,  that  it  merits  to  become  a 
favourite  wherever  such  as  are  called  "  sub-tropical  "  plants  are  cultivated.  Like 
many  other  such  things,  this  is  not  a  siib-tropical  plant,  as  it  thrives  in  the  coldest 
parts  of  Tasmania,  where  grapes  and  olives  never  ripen.  It  is  a  tree  of  rapid  and 
gigantic  growtb,  requiring  the  shelter  of  a  cool  conservatory  in  winter,  and  well 
adapted  for  a  conspicuous  position  on  the  lawn  during  summer.  We  are  indebted 
to  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  of  Covent  Garden,  who  offer  plant3  and  seeds  of  this 
Eucalyptus,  for  tbe  opportunity  of  figuring  it. 


ANGELONIA   GKANDOLOEA. 


EUCALrPTUS   GLOBTJLUS. 


Angelonia  grandiflora  {Large-flowered  Angelonia). — A  pretty  scrophiilaria- 
ceons  plant  from  South  America.  It  is  of  most  elegant  habit,  freely  branching,  with 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  showy  spikes  of  purplish  blue  flowers,  which  are  delightfully 
fragrant.  It  may  be  easily  raised  from  seedis,  and  though  usually  regarded  as  a 
stove  plant,  warm  greenhouse  temperature  will  suit  it  in  the  winter,  and  it  may  be 
planted  out  in  the  summer  months.  For  tbis  also  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Hooper  and  Co.,  who  have  re-introduced  the  plant  to  cultivation. 
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T.  S.  Northampton. — We  should  recommend  you  to  cut  away  the  Trentham 
Black  and  leave  the  Black  Hamburgh  ;  you  can  depend  upon  gathering  a  good  crop 
annually  from  the  latter  with  fair  management,  which  is  not  always  the  case  with 
the  first-named. 

Earwig  Traps. — Country  Curate. — You  need  not  be  in  such  great  trouble  about 
these  pests,  for  a  little  perseverance  in  their  destruction  will  work  wonders.  Those 
which  are  eating  your  dahlias  can  be  got  rid  of  by  putting  some  dry  moss  in  the 
bottom  of  60  sized  pots,  and  turning  them  bottom  upwards  on  the  top  of  the 
stakes  which  support  the  plants,  and  a  iew  sticks  may  be  stuck  in  purposely  near 
the  plants  with  pots  on  the  top,  so  that  the  latter  are  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  from 
the  ground.  The  way  to  deal  with  these,  is  to  take  a  pail  of  hot  water  every  morn- 
ing and  search  the  pots,  there  will  be  plenty  of  earwigs  in  them  if  they  are  anyway 
plentiful.  Take  the  pot  in  one  hand,  remove  the  moss  with  the  other,  and  tip  the 
earwigs  into  the  water.  These  insects  are  particularly  troublesome  just  now  with 
the  wall  fruit.  A  quick  way  of  disposing  of  a  few  thousands,  is  to  cut  up  ripe  bean- 
stalks, or  any  other  vegetable  with  a  hollow  stem,  into  lengths  of  about  nine  inches 
each,  and  stick  them  between  the  branches  of  the  tree  and  the  wall,  fixing  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  afford  them  a  ready  ingress  into  the  interior.  Taking  the 
water  as  before,  draw  the  stalk  from  tiie  wall  without  shaking  it  about  too  much, 
hold  one  end  over  the  water,  and  give  a  good  blow  with  the  mouth  at  the  other, 
which  will  send  them  into  their  (warm)  watery  grave. 

Verbena  Pegs. — A  Lady  Florist.— With  the  aid  of  an  old  worn-out  birch 
broom  and  a  sharp  knife,  you  can  soon  manufacture  sufficient  pegs  for  your  use.  A 
new  broom  would  certainly  be  the  best,  but  as  we  believe  in  economy  whether 
dealing  with  pounds  or  pence,  we  use  those  which  are  too  far  gone  for  sweeping  the 
walks  and  lawn.  "We  never  use  old  stumps  worn  to  within  an  inch  of  the  handle, 
for  very  few  pegs  can  be  got  from  them,  but  those  which  are  about  half  worn  out. 
We  first  give  them  a  wash,  and  then,  when  the  band  is  cut,  the  pegs  can  be  made  at 
leisure.  Cut  that  part  of  the  peg  which  is  to  be  fixed  in  the  ground  two  or  three 
inches  in  length,  and  the  other  pait  about  half  an  inch  long.  If  you  have  an  objec- 
tion to  work  at  peg  making  this  hot  weather,  get  a  few  hundred  stout  hair  pins. 
These  will  answer  every  purpose,  and  not  cost  much  either. 

Fekn  Fbods  Eaten. — _B.  £. — The  common  snails  and  slugs  will  commit  sad 
havoc  amongst  indoor  ferns  if  not  looked  after.  Woodlice  ai*e  also  especially  fond  of 
the  young  fronds  when  first  pushing  up.  You  will  soon  be  able  to  know  whether 
the  fronds  of  your  ferns  are  eaten  by  slugs  or  not.  If  they  are,  you  will  see  the 
slime  on  them.  These  must  be  looked  after  in  the  evening  by  the  aid  of  a  lantern. 
Woodlice  are  rather  difficult  to  deal  with,  for  they  generally  abound  everywhere 
in  such  large  numbers.  Tlie  best  way  to  deal  with  them  is  to  lay  amongst  the 
plants  a  few  pots  half  full  of  dry  hay.  They  will  congregate  in  these  during  the 
day,  when  they  can  be  emptied  into  a  can  of  hot  wat3r.  The  hay  must  be 
thoroughly  dry,  or  the  woodlice  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  To  keep  your 
strain  of  Phlox  Drummondi  good,  save  seed  from  the  best  flowers  only,  for  if  you 
save  from  all,  whether  good  or  bad,  the  progency  will  be  inferior  in  colour  and  size 
of  flower. 

T.  H.  P. — When  fuchsias  go  out  of  flower  they  are  usually  left  unpruned  and 
exposed  to  the  weather  until  there  is  a  sign  of  frost,  when  they  are  housed  in  a  cool 
place,  and  left  unpruned  until  they  begin  to  grow  in  spring.  For  primula  culture 
see  an  article  in  the  number  for  January  last. 

Val. — The  plant  is  Clematis  vitalba,  the  "  Traveller's  Joy."  It  may  be  raised 
from  seed  easily,  :ind  will  grow  m  any  soil,  though  preferring  sandy  loam  or  chalk. 

JP.B. — If  you  have  a  good  head  of  water,  a  flexible  tube  and  spreader  will 
answer  your  purpose;  if  not,  and  there  is  no  room  for  an  engine  on  wheels,  one  of 
Read's  (Quadrant,  Regent-street)  hand-pumps  will  suit  you,  or  the  "  Niagara,'* 
made  by  Tangle  imd  Co.,  of  Birmingham.  If  you  want  a  good  engine,  go  to  Read, 
of  Regent-street,  or  Warner,  of  Jewin-street,  London. 

J.  B.  A.  —  We  know  nothing  of  the  petroleum  stoves  you  inquire  about. 
Pelargonium  "  Mrs.  Grieve  " — At  page  222  this  pelargonium  i-i  described  as  the 
property  of  Mr.  Turner.     That  is  a  mistake.     It  is  the  property  of  Messrs.  E.  G. 
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Henderson  and  Son,  and  was  shown  by  them  at  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society's 
special  exhibition  of  June  16. 

LoBF-LiA  spEcios.v  PROPAGATING. —  W.  Simpson. — To  keep  this  true  you  must 
keep  up  your  stock  by  means  of  cuttings.  In  a  season  like  tliis  they  are  difficult 
to  get,  but  we  adopt  a  system  which  has  never  failed  us  yet.  After  the  bedding 
out  is  done  with,  we  talie  about  a  couple  of  dozen  of  plants,  and  turn  them  out  in  a 
bed  of  rich  soil,  in  a  ratlier  shady  corner.  If  the  plants  are  strong  and  growing 
vigorously,  we  do  not  trouble  about  their  flowering  once,  but  if  weak  we  do  not  let 
them  flower  at  all.  Dut  supposing  them  to  have  flowered  the  first  week  in  August, 
we  go  over  the  bed  and  remove  the  whole  of  the  flower-spikes.  If  the  bed  is  dry, 
we  give  it  a  liberal  soaking  a  few  days  after  cutting  the  plants  back,  and  we  soon 
have  a  fine  batch  of  cuttings  re;idy  for  taking  off".  We  do  not  suppose  that  you  have 
a  batch  of  plants  turned  out,  therefore  your  best  plan  will  be  to  cut  a  few  plants 
back  where  they  will  be  least  noticed,  and  keep  them  well  watered  until  they 
furnish  you  with  a  supply  of  cuttings  ready  for  propagation. 

Wasps  in  Yinery. — Anxious  Inquirer. — Your  proposed  plan  of  putting  each 
bunch  of  grspes  in  a  muslin  bag  would  no  doubt  prevent  the  wasps  getting  at,  and 
eating  the  berries,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  best  method  to  adopt,  or  the  simplest. 
Bags  should  never  be  used  where  any  importance  is  attached  to  the  preservation  of 
the  bloom,  for  very  few  people  care  to  eat  grapes  w^iich  have  the  appearance  of 
having  been  under  the  influence  of  the  blacking-brush.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to 
procure  some  thin  canvas,  and  stretch  it  over  the  opening  of  the  ventilators,  and 
keep  the  doors  shut.  The  canvas  must  not  be  woven  so  tight  as  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  air  ;  Haythorn's  hexagon  net  is  first-rate.  The  meshes  are  large 
enough  to  admit  plenty  of  air,  but  too  small  to  allow  the  passage  of  wasps,  and  the 
large  flies  which  are  nearly  as  destructive  to  the  grapes.  This  can  be  done  with  less 
expense  and  labour  than  making  the  muslin  bags,  with  the  additional  advantage 
that  the  beautiful  bloom  which  so  highly  enhances  the  appearance  of  grapes  is  not 
rubbed  off.  The  spotted  appearance  of  some  of  the  berries  is  caused,  no  doubt,  by 
your  syringing  them.  Some  growers  advocate  syringing  grapes,  and  say  they 
cannot  keep  the  red  spider  in  subjection  without  doing  so.  We  must  sa.j  that  we 
have  seen  none  so  thoroughly  well  finished  as  those  which  never  received  a  drop  of 
water  upon  them.  Syiinging  grapes  spoils  their  appearance,  more  or  less  ;  it  is 
against  nature,  and  therefore  wrong. 

Raising  Chinese  Primulas  for  Successional  Flowering. — Zadj/  G. — Having 
given  instructions  frequently,  we  now,  for  the  sake  of  change,  take  the  following 
from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams's  catalogue  : — Taking  them  all  in  all,  these  are  the  most 
valuable  winter  flowering  plants  in  cultivation.  They  commence  to  flower  in  the 
early  part  of  November,  and  by  care  a  succession  may  be  kept  up  till  the  spring 
is  far  advanced.  For  bouquets  also  they  are  almost  invaluable.  Sow  in  March, 
April,  May,  June,  and  July  (with  great  care,  for  although  so  easily  raised  in  the 
hands  of  some,  it  is  nevertheless  a  great  difficulty  to  many,  who  in  many  instances 
too  hastily  condemn  the  quality  of  the  seed),  in  pots  filled  to  within  half-an-inch 
of  the  top  with  sifted  leaf-mould,  or  what  is  better,  with  thoi'oughly  rotted  manure, 
which  has  been  exposed  to  all  weathers  for  a  year  or  two.  Leave  the  surface 
rather  rough,  and  sprinkle  the  seed  thinly  upon  it,  not  covering  with  soil ;  tie  a 
piece  of  thin  paper  over  the  top  of  the  pot,  and  place  it  in  a  warm  house  or  hot-bed. 
When  the  soil  becomes  dry,  water  the  paper  only  ;  the  seed  will  then  germinate 
in  two  or  three  weeks  ;  after  which,  remove  the  paper,  and  place  in  a  shady  place, 
potting  off  when  sufficiently  strong  into  small  pots  and  place  near  the  glass  in  a 
frame  or  greenhouse.  The  above  method  of  raising  the  seed  is  always  followed  by 
one  of  our  largest  growers  for  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  never  fails.  One  caution 
is  necessary  :  never  use  peat  mould  or  any  soil  liable  to  cake  on  the  surface  or  turn 
green,  as  a  loss  of  the  seed  is  a  certain  consequence. 

Lavender  Hill.— It  is  not  likely  that  any  other  rose  will  do  better  than  the 
one  you  have  already.  Why  not  clothe  the  railing  with  Virginian  Creeper  ?  It  is 
a  glorious  plant  for  the  purpose. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  DECOEATIONS  OE  AN  ENTRANCE- 
COURT. 

N  the  Eloeal  Woeld  of  1864  and  1865,  a  series  of  papers 
appeared,  under  a  general  heading,  "  The  Plunging 
System."  The  object  of  those  papers  was  to  give  an 
account  of  a  new  system  of  decorating  the  entrance- 
court  of  the  writer's  residence  at  Stoke  Newington, 
by  "plunging"  instead  of  "  planting."  This  system  has  been 
carried  on  during  the  past  eleven  years,  and  may  perhaps  be  con- 
tinued another  year ;  but,  after  that  time,  will  either  be  transferred 
to  another  field,  or  altogether  abandoned,  as  the  writer  is  about  to 
quit  the  district,  and  in  his  future  residence  may  not  need  to  practise 
the  "  plunging  system."  It  was,  however,  thought  desirable  to 
afi'ord  the  readers  of  the  Eloeal  Woeld  as  good  an  idea  as  a 
coloured  representation  of  the  entrance-court  could  convey,  of  the 
effect  produced  by  this  system  of  decoration,  and  a  sketch,  of  which 
the  accompanying  print  is  a  copy,  was  made  for  the  purpose  in 
April  last,  when  the  display  consisted  of  hardy  spring  flowers,  such 
as  yellow  alyssum,  white  iberis,  early  tulips,  hyacinths,  etc.  Those 
of  our  present  readers  who  po.-sess  the  volumes  of  the  Eloeal 
"Woeld  for  1864  and  1865,  have  ready  means  of  tracing  out  the 
origin  and  growth  of  this  system,  and  for  such  as  elect  to  adopt  it, 
the  suggestions  offered  in  those  papers  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  of 
some  service.  If  the  writer  of  this  should  be  disposed  at  any  time 
to  boast  of  the  success  of  the  system,  as  atibrding  variety  of  display, 
almost  without  limit,  at  every  season  of  the  year,  and  with  every 
change  a  splendour  unattainable  by  the  most  perfect  system  of 
planting,  however  bold  and  frequent  the  successions  accomplished  in 
the  colouring,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  made  but  few  converts 
hitherto,  and  that  the  plunging  system  has  certainly  not,  up  to  this 
time,  attained  to  any  degree  of  popularity.  It  must  be  admitted,  at 
the  outset,  that  it  has  its  difficulties,  and  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
costly  ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  for  those  who  really  love 
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their  gardens,  and  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the  near  vicinity  of  towns,  it 
is  tJie  system,  and  should  have  many  exponents  amongst  amateurs 
who  are  not  particularly  stinted  for  means  or  leisure.  Probably  the 
main  reason  hitherto  of  the  indifference  of  amateurs,  is  the  simple 
fact  that  ocular  demonstration  of  the  value  of  the  system  is  needed 
for  its  establishment.  This  we  cannot  offer,  in  a  general  way,  to  our 
readers,  though  many  hundreds  of  amateurs  residing  in  the  northern 
suburbs  of  London  are  familiar  with  the  fore-court  here  figured,  and 
with  the  fact  of  its  frequent  change  of  aspect  the  whole  year  round, 
the  plants  used  for  its  embellishment  being  wholly  grown  in  pots, 
and  plunged  where  required  to  form  groups,  lines,  and  masses,  as 
the  materials  at  command  and  the  season  of  the  year  may  render 
desirable.  The  next  best  thing  to  ocular  demonstration  on  the  spot 
is,  doubtless,  a  coloured  picture,  and  we  hope  the  one  now  offered 
will  at  least  serve  to  arrest  attention ;  for  if  the  plunging  system  is 
not  adapted  for  entrances,  terraces,  and  promenades,  and  especially 
the  proper  thing  for  gardens  tastefully  kept  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  touns,  we  have  been  under  a  delusion  for  eleven  years  at  least, 
and  fear  there  is  another  year  of  similar  darkness  and  error  in  store 
for  us,  after  which  we  shall  probably  get  away  into  the  open 
country,  where,  instead  of  plunging  in  this  way,  we  shall  plunge, 
in  medicis  res^  more  thoroughly  rural  than  such  as  we  are  now, 
perforce,  contented  with. 

This  is  the  best  time  of  the  whole  year  to  commence  the  plunging 
system,  and  we  will  again  offer  a  few  notes  upon  its  advantages,  and 
the  means  required  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  First,  as  to  its 
Advantages.  One  of  the  most  important  is,  that  in  the  scene 
selected  for  the  purpose  a  ricli  disiplay  is  secured  for  every  season, — 
indeed,  for  almost  every  day  throughout  the  year,  without  a  break. 
When  one  set  of  plants  has  flowered  out,  another  set  is  ready  to  take 
its  place,  and  when  the  winter  cold  renders  it  impossible  to  have 
flowers  out  of  doors,  various  evergreen  shrubs,  and  especially  such 
as  have  variegated  leaves  and  scarlet  or  golden  berries,  are  available, 
and  these  are  soon  succeeded  by  the  spring  flowers,  and  thus  the 
round  of  the  seasons  becomes  literally  an  endless  wreath  of  leafiness 
and  bloom.  Another  advantage  is,  that  whatever  plants  are  em- 
ployed, they  are  seen  at  their  lest  only;  they  go  through  their 
several  stages  of  growth  and  decay  elsewhere,  having  place  in  the 
plunge-ground  only  while  in  their  most  perfect  condition.  Look  at 
an  ordinary  parterre  at  any  time  from  October  to  February,  and  we 
see  nought  but  bare  earth.  But  in  the  plunge-ground  there  have 
been  two  or  three  distinct  and  beautiful  displays  in  that  time, 
beginning  with  chrysanthemums,  followed  by  evergreen  shrubs, 
and  with  the  dawn  cf  spring,  showing  some  glimmerings  of  new 
light  in  snowdrops  and  crocuses,  that  flower  in  advance  of  those 
in  the  border.-^,  in  consequence  of  having  had  the  protection  of  pits 
and  frames,  since  they  were  potted  the  previous  autumn. 

Make  another  comparison  during  March,  April,  and  May,  and 
probably  the  result  will  be  more  remarkable.  Many  a  parterre  is 
as  unclothed  in  those  three  flowery  months  as  in  January,  but  we 
are  forced  to  say  that  in  some  cases  charming  displays  of  spring 
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flowers  occur  without  the  aid  of  the  plunging  system.  But  in  the 
plunge  garden  the  displays  in  those  three  months  should  be  actually 
more  beautiful  than  in  any  other  three  mouths  of  the  year,  and 
they  certainly  have  been  so  at  Stoke  Newington,  for  our  grandest 
cisplays  of  geraniums,  gladioli,  roses,  lilies,  and  whatever  else  may 
be  employed  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  are  unequal  in  beauty  and 
freshness  to  our  bright  masses  of  crocuses,  hyacinths,  tulips, 
polyanthuses,  candytufts,  and  alyssums,  succeeding  each  other  as 
they  do  rapidly,  and  at  some  points  all  meeting,  as  happened  at  the 
moment  when  this  sketch  was  made.  The  long  border  was  then 
surfaced  with  large  alternate  patches  of  white  candytuft  {Iheris 
saxatile)  and  yellow  alyssum  (^Alyssum  saxatile),  with  tulips  between 
them,  and  in  the  centre  stone  bed  hyacinths,  crown  imperials,  tulips, 
and  crocuses  were  associated.  There  is  yet  one  more  advantage, 
and  that  is  that  it  affords  an  almost  unlimited  7'ange  for  the  selection 
of  subjects.  The  range  for  selecting  plants  for  planting  out  is  limited, 
but  here  we  are  free  to  adopt  whatever  can  be  grown  in  a  pot,  and 
may  be  put  out  of  doors  for  a  time  without  serious  injury.  I  will 
here  contrast  two  beds,  both  of  them  in  the  same  garden,  and  the 
property  of  the  writer  of  this.  One  is  filled  with  Japanese  lilies,  tri- 
tomas,  gladioli,  tall  varieties  of  Lobelias  of  the  "  cardinalis"  section, 
with  a  few  tufts  of  that  fine  tall  blue  grass,  M)jmus  rjlauca,  and  edged 
with  small  plants  of  hydrangeas  without  flowers  for  the  sake  of  a 
bright  green  band,  to  aflbrd  a  decided  contrast  to  stone  and  gravel. 
It  is  one  of  the  loveliest  beds  ever  seen,  the  blue  grass  and  the  dark 
swordlike  leaves  of  the  tritomas  make  a  most  curious  and  delicate 
groundwork  for  the  many  splendid  flowers  that  glow  above  it  or 
shine  through  it.  The  other  bed  is  planted  with  the  same  sub- 
jects, with  the  exception  solely  that  it  is  edged  with  geraniums, 
which  are  in  a  bright  and  satisfactory  state  ;  but  the  gladioli,  the 
lilies,  and  the  tritomas  are  not  much  better  now  than  dried  straws 
and  rnshes,  for  the  heat  forced  them  into  bloom  prematurely,  and 
the  drought  killed  them  ofi"  the  ground,  the  appearance  of  the  bed 
now  being  most  unsightly.  It  may  be  asked  how  it  is  that  the 
plunge  plants  did  not  sufter  in  the  same  way.  To  which  the  answer 
is  simply  this,  that  being  all  in  pots  they  were  kept  near  the  shade 
of  large  trees,  plunged  in  a  cool  bed  of  rotten  moss  and  leaves,  and 
well  supplied  with  water  until  they  were  in  fit  condition  for  the 
display,  and  they  surpass  by  many  degrees  all  specimens  of  the 
same  varieties  of  plants  grown  in.  the  same  way  in  previous  seasons, 
the  extra  care  we  were  compelled  to  give  them  on  account  of 
the  excessive  heat  having  (doubtless  aided  by  the  heat)  resulted  in 
increased  vigour  of  growth  and  bloom.  Tlie  few  failures  we  have 
had  in  working  out  the  system  have  been  as  convincing  of  its  virtue 
as  our  best  successes.  Tailures  will  occur  in  bedding  even  with  the 
ablest  hands,  but  before  they  are  known  to  be  failures,  weeks  or 
months  have  elapsed,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  remedy  them. 
In  the  plunging  system  failure  is  next  to  impossible  as  re.^pects  the 
display,  because  if  one  batch  of  plants  goes  wrong,  and  does  not 
flower  well  when  it  ought  to,  there  will  be  found  something  else  to 
take  its  place ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  success  that  the 
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practitioner  sliall  Lave  several  strings  to  his  bow.  And  as  for 
n)istakes  of  colouring  and  grouping,  they  may  occur  undoubtedly, 
but  they  are  seen  instanter,  just  as  a  mistake  in  making  up  a 
bouquet  of  flowers,  and  may  be  as  quickly  remedied  by  re-assorting 
the  materials. 

Now,  as  to  the  practical  part  of  the  subject.  The  beds  and 
borders  selected  for  the  experiment  should  be  cleared  of  the  common 
soil  to  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet,  but  the  depth  must 
depend  upon  their  breadth,  as  in  a  broad  border  larger  pots  will  be 
employed  than  in  a  narrow  one.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  well  to  remark 
that  experience  has  taught  us  to  employ  the  smallest  pots  possible 
for  every  plant  grown.  Thus  we  flower  tiger  lilies  in  48  size, 
hyacinths  in  60  size,  tulips,  three  each,  in  48  size,  and  our  tritomas, 
now  flowering  superbly,  are  in  32  size.  The  material  we  employ  for 
plunging  in  is  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  but  as  this  cannot  everywhere 
be  obtained,  recourse  may  be  had  to  tan,  moss,  and  even  sawdust, 
though  the  colour  of  the  last-named  material  would  be  objectionable 
in  some  cases.  To  plunge  in  the  common  soil  of  the  border  is,  of 
course,  possible,  but  it  is  bad  practice,  for  worms  find  their  way  into 
the  pots  and  spoil  the  plants,  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  apt  to  become 
waterlogged,  and  the  plunging  itself  is  a  dirty  and  clumsy  busi- 
ness. There  are,  of  course,  some  clean,  sandy  soils,  that  are 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  but  these  are  quite  exceptional. 
Box,  and  other  live  edgings,  need  not  be  injured  by  the  plunging, 
and  if  the  work  is  done  with  care,  they  will  be  greatly  benefited. 
But  of  necessity,  in  taking  the  soil  out  of  a  bed  or  border  to 
prepare  it  for  the  purpose,  the  workman  would  take  care  not  to  cut 
too  close  to  the  edging,  and  to  slope  the  spade  away  from  its  roots. 
Our  principal  display  is  in  beds  and  borders  edged  with  Bansome's 
patent  concrete  stone,  laid  very  securely  on  brick  footings ;  but  in 
another  part  of  the  garden,  we  plunge  a  collection  of  plants  in 
borders  edged  with  box,  and  the  regular  supplies  of  water  the  box 
obtains  in  consequence  causes  it  to  grow  almost  too  luxuriantly.  As 
our  chief  display  is  in  an  entrance- court  heavily  shaded  by  large 
trees,  a  live  edging  would  be  scarcely  likely  to  thrive,  and  the  stone 
is  more  tasteful  and  appropriate  in  such  a  situation. 

The  cultivation  of  the  plants  is  a  most  important  part  of  the 
business ;  the  most  important,  in  fact.  To  make  a  constant  and 
frequently  varying  display,  large  numbers  of  plants  must  be  grown  iu 
pots;  and  greenhouses,  pits,  frames,  and  open  borders,  and  reserve 
grounds  will  be  needed.  Yet  much  may  be  done  in  a  contracted 
space,  and  we  imagine  that  there  are  some  practical  folks  who  would 
be  puzzled  to  understand  how  we  manage  to  make  so  many  succes- 
sive and  brilliant  displays  as  we  do,  having  so  little  space  at  our 
command.  Only  get  used  to  the  system,  and  the  practitioner  will 
himself  be  astonished  as  much  or  more  than  any  one  else  at  its 
capabilities,  and  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  it  afi'ords  facilities 
for  the  employment  of  plants  that  would  be  useless  otherwise.  An 
example  is  before  us  in  the  bed  of  lilies  and  tritomas  just  referred  to. 
It  is  edged  with  small  plants  of  hydrangeas  that  were  struck  in 
jMay  last,  to  make  flowering  plants  next  season ;  yet,  as  they  stand, 
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there  could  be  nothing  better,  and  they  are  actually  doing  duty 
prematurely.  The  same  plants,  indeed,  may  be  used  a  dozen  times 
over  in  different  combinations,  and  thus  the  space  required  to  grow 
them  is  not  of  necessity  commensurate  with  the  number  and  extent 
of  the  changes  made. 

Good  cultivation  is  of  great  importance,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  to  carry  out  the  system  thoroughly  and  grandly,  demands  more 
cultural  skill  and  management  than  amateurs,  or,  we  will  say,  than 
the  majority  of  practical  gardeners,  possess.  But  it  is  nob  always 
necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  something  to  obtain  the  utmost 
possible  in  quality  and  quantity  of  that  something.  Many  of  our 
readers  enjoy  their  gardens,  though  they  know  them  to  be  less  grand 
and  costly  than  some  other  gardens.  And  so  in  regard  to  the  plung- 
ing system,  it  may  be  adopted  by  the  amateur  without  entailing 
upon  him  any  excess  of  either  labour  or  expense,  and  as  he  becomes 
accustomed  to  it,  the  scheme  will  expand  in  his  hands,  while 
seemingly  the  work  will  become  less.  In  other  words,  it  will  be 
found  comparatively  cheap  and  easy  when  we  are  used  to  it,  but 
perhaps  attended  with  a  few  difficulties  at  starting.  As  an  example 
of  the  way  in  which  use  makes  things  easy,  we  will  refer  to  our 
display  of  last  spring.  We  had  then  growing  in  the  open  field  a 
large  quantity  of  common  yellow  alyssum,  white  arabis,  aud  white 
iberis.  As  work  pressed  hard,  we  could  not  spare  the  hands  to  pot 
them,  so  they  were  taken  up  with  care  and  at  once  planted  in  the 
borders  under  the  trees,  that  is  to  say  "  tucked  in,"  and  pressed  firm 
as  a  groundwork  for  the  tuliiDS,  and  they  never  flagged  even  for  an 
hour,  being  of  course  frequently  sprinkled  with  water  to  assist  them. 
"When  taken  up  after  flowering,  they  were  showing  abundance 
of  new  roots,  and  they  were  at  once  transferred  back  to  the  open 
field  and  planted  carefully,  and  are  now  great  healthy  plants,  ready 
to  flower  finely  next  spring  and  undergo,  if  needful,  a  similar  ordeal. 

The  principal  work  resolves  itself  into  a  regular  system  of  culti- 
vating pot  plants.  We  begin  now  by  purchasing  hyacinths,  tulips, 
and  crocuses  in  quantity,  giving  preference  to  the  cheapest  sorts,  as 
a  rule,  and,  at  all  events,  avoiding  such  as  are  really  expensive. 
These  are  potted,  in  successional  batches,  in  small  pots,  in  soil 
consisting  of  half  to  two-thirds  good  rotten  manure.  We  pot  also 
lots  of  other  bulbs,  such  as  Scillas,  Lachenalias,  snowdrops,  and 
narcissi,  and  all  of  them  have  cool  frame  treatment  at  the  utmost ; 
but  the  majority  are  plunged  as  soon  as  potted  in  the  reserve 
ground,  and  are  covered  with  not  more  than  three  inches  of  the 
plunge  material,  and  so  remain  without  water  and  without  care 
until  they  are  in  bloom,  and  are  transferred  to  their  places  for 
display,  after  which  they  get  more  attention,  simply  because  they 
want  it,  which  previously  they  did  not.  As  these  are  removed, 
dielytras,  polyanthuses,  wallflowers,  stocks  (from  seed  sown  in  July 
and  August),  pausies,  sweet  Williams,  and  some  pretty  leafy  things, 
such  as  the  variegated-leaved  lily  of  the  valley,  etc.,  etc.,  take  their 
place.  When  these  are  past,  geraniums  and  calceolarias  are  ready, 
and  long  before  these  are  shabby  come  the  liliums,  the  variegated- 
leaved  willow-herb  (loveliest  of  all  plunging  plants  when  starved  in 
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pots),  also  the  invaluable  (Enothera  Fraseri,  which  forms  a  bright 
green  bush,  two  feet  high,  and  produces  fine  yellow  flowers,  which 
are  in  perfection  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  So  we  go  until  we  find, 
in  September,  Sedum  spectabilis  (formerly  called  S.fabaria)  ready,  and 
that  is  followed  by  pompones,  and  those  by  ivies,  hollies,  skimmias, 
euonymus,  wallflowers  (for  their  lively  greenness),  junipers,  coto- 
neasters,  and  a  good  fifty  more  fine  hardy  things  that  sparkle  with 
green  or  variegated  leaves,  or  glow  with  scarlet  berries,  or  give 
such  fine  deep  shadowy  contrasts  to  the  bright  things,  as  Irish  yews 
and  Arbor- vitsDS  do.  We  have  heard  of  gay  gardens.  We  propose 
the  formation,  by  the  method  here  sketched  out,  of  perpetual 
GAEDEi^fs,  and  the  spots  that  need  them  most  are  assuredly  the 
entrance-courts  to  private  residences,  be  they  great  or  small. 

S.  H. 


PLAGUES   OE  THE  GAEDEN. 

F  you  were  to  ask  me  to  concentrate  in  the  fewest  possible 
words  the  best  general  advice  on  the  subject  of  garden 
vermin,  I  should  just  say,  "  Grow  your  plants  gene- 
rously, and  you'll  be  little  troubled  with  vermin."  It 
was  among  ray  very  earliest  observations  on  the  beha- 
viour of  plants,  and  their  aspects  under  various  conditions,  that 
starvation  and  confinement  had  much  more  to  do  with  the  production 
of  vermin  than  dry  weather  and  east  winds,  and  the  rest  of  the 
agencies  that  are  accredited  with  the  beginnings  of  plagues.  If  I 
go  into  a  close  dry  house  where  cobwebs  hang  in  festoons,  and  the 
plants  are  cumbered  with  yellow  leaves  which  betray  that  they  often 
want  water  and  do  not  get  it,  I  know  that  I  shall  find  plenty  of 
vermin,  and  I  am  never  mistaken.  Indeed,  I  take  it  to  be  a  primary 
rule  for  gardeners  of  all  classes  that  the  best  way  to  scare  away 
vermin  is  to  promote  a  healthy,  vigorous  growth  of  the  plants  that 
are  infested,  and  if  this  is  not  done,  the  most  potent  nostrums  in  the 
world  are  next  to  wasted,  and  with  them  all  the  time  and  money 
expended  in  applying  them.  Take  a  few  cases.  Here  are  two 
useful  plants,  Solanum  capsicastrum  and  Solanum  pseudo-capsicum. 
They  will  grow  in  any  kind  of  soil,  and  almost  in  any  position,  but 
then  how  do  they  differ  in  their  looks  according  as  you  treat  them 
ill  or  well.  Keep  them  in  the  house  all  the  summer,  and  you  have 
long-legged  plants  always  filthy  with  fly,  and  though  they  will  pro- 
bably bear  abundance  of  berries,  those  berries  will  fall  as  fast  as 
they  ripen,  and  the  end  will  be  a  grim  disappointment.  But  alter 
the  case,  put  the  plants  out  in  the  month  of  May  in  a  plunge-bed, 
shift  them  as  they  fill  their  pots  with  roots  till  they  are  in  pots  of 
eight  inches  diameter,  and  then  stop  ;  give  plenty  of  water  as  re- 
quired, and  you  will  never  see  a  single  fly  on  either  of  them,  but  you 
will  see  berries  in  abundance  ;  and  when  these  are  ripe  it  will  be 
just  the  time  to  house  them  again,  both  to  save  them  from  frost  and 
to  render  them  useful  for  purposes  of  decoration.  This  case  may  be 
taken  as  the  type  of  thousands.     Green-fly,  thrip,  red  spider — these 
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pests  cannot  endure  fresh  air  and  clean  water.  They  prefer  sickly 
plants,  half-starved  plants,  stifling  atmospheres,  and  dirt.  Look 
through  the  stoves,  and  you  will  see  a  plant  here  and  a  plant  there 
beset  with  fly  or  spider.  In  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten,  removal  to 
a  greenhouse  will  effect  a  perfect  cure ;  the  cooler  atmosphere  will 
restore  the  plants  to  health,  and  with  returning  health  the  insect 
plagues  will  fly. 

Take  another  view  of  this  preventive  treatment.  Here  is  a  piece 
of  roses ;  they  have  bloomed,  and  are  evidently  willing  to  grow ; 
but  see,  has  a  miller  been  past  and  shaken  flour  over  them  ?  Xo  ; 
that  dusty  look  is  one  of  the  most  awful  plagues  of  the  rose- 
grower,  and  in  spite  of  Gishurst,  sulphur,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  medi- 
caments, it  rages  every  year  as  soon  as  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  six 
inches  gets  quite  dry.  Let  us  give  up  the  sulphuring,  and  the  rest  of 
the  doctoring,  and,  as  in  the  case  just  now  stated,  drive  out  the  plague 
by  promoting  a  vigorous  growth.  A  thin  layer  of  guano  and  wood 
ashes,  or  four  inches  of  fat  dung  slightly  pricked  in  with  a  fork,  and 
a  deluge  of  water,  will  cause  an  immediate  production  of  plump 
green  healthy  shoots,  and  these  healthy  shoots  will  produce  good 
flowers,  and  the  mildew  will  never  touch  them.  True,  mildew  does 
appear  in  damp  cold  seasons  as  in  dry  hot  ones,  but  it  is  a  most  rare 
thing  in  any  season,  when  the  trees  are  really  in  vigorous  health  ;  it 
is  almost  invariably  the  consequence  of  debility,  and  a  vigorous 
growth  is  the  most  certain  preventive  of  its  coming,  and  the  best 
means  of  removing  it  when  it  has  already  made  its  appearance. 

Now  another  word  on  preventive  measures.  There  are  certain 
subjects  that  are  invariably  seized  upon  by  vermin,  so  that  they  can 
only  be  grown  in  very  clean  open  spots,  or  when  watched  and  tended 
with  extraordinary  care.  Take  phloxes,  pansies,  carnations,  dahlias, 
and  such  soft-stemmed  plants,  and  what  can  you  do  with  them  in  an 
old  garden  where  there  are  walls  covered  with  ivy,  old  fences,  hedo;e- 
rows,  etc.,  etc.,  unless  preventive  measures  are  resorted  to  ?  Yet 
how  simple  it  is  to  grow  lettuces  all  the  season  through  on  the  plots 
appropriated  to  such  things,  and  how  diflerent  is  the  case,  then,  as 
to  the  fortune  of  the  plants.  Yet  this  very  simple  proceeding  is 
rarely  thought  of  except  by  nurserymen,  who,  having  to  make  their 
bread  and  cheese  out  of  their  pansies  and  phloxes,  and  other  her- 
baceous plant.?,  take  care  to  have  a  lettuce  to  eat  with  it,  and  thus 
the  phloxes  and  pansies  escape.  I  would  not  grow  any  soft-wooded 
plant  except  groundsel  or  sow-thistle,  if  I  did  not  grow  lettuces 
also  ;  and  when  the  planting  is  all  newly  done,  and  the  little  lettuces 
from  seed-beds  and  seed-pans  are  newly  put  out,  the  ground  looks 
quite  cheerful  and  pretty.  By  the  time  the  lettuces  form  hearts, 
and  begin  their  procession  to  the  table,  the  proper  subjects  of  the 
ground — the  hollyhocks,  the  pinks,  the  pansies,  the  phloxes,  the 
pentstemons,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  out  of  danger ;  their  growth  is  too 
far  advanced  to  be  cared  for  by  snails  and  woodlice,  and  besides,  the 
lettuces  have  been  used  as  traps  from  the  first,  and  by  searching 
amongst  them  every  morning,  thousands  of  snails,  slugs,  woodlice, 
and  earwigs  have  been  taken,  for  the  benefit  of  the  plants  by 
their  loss,  and   of  the    fowls    and    ducks    by  their    gain,    for  the 
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more  insect  food  (within  reason)  the  more  eggs,  the  more  chickens, 
and  the  better  the  health  of  the  stock. 

To  grow  lettuces  is  the  neatest  and  most  certain  of  all  preventive 
methods.  "While  they  are  to  be  had,  snails,  slugs,  woodlice,  and 
earwigs  will  quit  all  else,  and  your  choicest  subjects  will  be  safe. 
But  when  we  take  to  searching  amongst  them  for  vermin,  we  are 
adopting  remedial  measures,  which  is  an  opening  of  the  subject,  and 
from  this  point  I  foresee  that  I  may  discourse  at  much  length  without 
wearing  it  threadbare. 

The  first  remark  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  is  one  in  reprobation 
of  idleness.  People  cry  out  about  losing  this  and  that  through  the 
depredations  of  vermin  ;  and  they  almost  expect  of  a  horticultural 
editor  that  he  will  not  only  tell  them  how  to  destroy  the  vermin 
instanter,  but  how  to  restore  the  dead  plants  to  life,  which,  in  spite 
of  his  near  approach  to  infallibility,  is  a  trifle  too  much  for  him. 
Tour  plants  are  attacked  by  vermin,  are  they,  my  dear  friend  ? 
Well  now,  why  don't  you  catch  the  vermin,  and  then  screw  up  your 
courage  to  the  sticking  point  and  kill  them.  You  pretend  you  don't 
know  how,  but  the  fact  is  }ou  are  too  idle.  At  what  hour  did  you 
rise  on  those  mornings  last  week  when  the  ground  was  wet  with 
rain,  and  all  the  snails  in  the  parish  were  taking  their  walks  abroad 
on  tiptoe,  and  were  laughing  audibly  because  they  knew  you  were 
tucked  in  and  fast  asleep  in  a  hot  room,  while  they  were  enjoying 
the  delightful  coolness,  and  were  gorged  to  the  full  with  the  tender 
leaves  of  your  lilies  and  pansies.  I  can  tell  you  I  was  up  at  four 
o'clock  on  those  cool  mornings,  and  I  caught  such  a  potful  of  fat 
snails  before  six,  that  my  man  Docket,  who  is  one  of  the  boldest 
fellows  in  creation,  was  actually  frightened,  and  wanted  a  holiday  to 
recover  himself.  Give  me  time,  and  I'll  trap  every  living  varmint 
in  a  garden,  no  matter  what  may  be  its  size  or  age.  If  I  am  beaten, 
it  will  just  be  because  time  fails  me,  but  there  is  some  diflerence 
between  being  beaten  that  way,  and  doing  nothing  at  all.  In  the 
first  case,  a  man  may  cry  out  for  a  patent  snail-catching  and  killing 
machine  to  work  by  steam  ;  in  the  other  case,  he  has  no  right  to 
cry  at  all,  not  even  for  a  pound  of  salt  or  a  lettuce  to  his  bread 
and  cheese.  Do  let  us  have  a  little  work  before  we  have  muck 
grumbling. 

But  do  you  want  to  catch  the  vagabonds  ?  Gro  to  work  in 
this  way.  Lay  little  heaps  of  lettuce-leaves  in  cool,  quiet  places, 
and  examine  them  at  dusk  and  daybreak.  Catch  and  kill  in  any 
way  you  please ;  a  pot  of  brine  is  a  very  good  bath  for  the  purpose. 
Lay  about  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  choice  subjects  of  which 
snails  are  fond,  nice  young  cabbage  leaves  slightly  smeared  with 
rank  butter;  catch  and  kill  as  before.  Lay  about  in  cool,  quiet 
spots  small  heaps  of  fresh  brewers'  grains  ;  catch  and  kill  as  before. 
Where  woodlice  abound,  take  some  dirty  flower-pots  (always  com- 
bine a  little  dirt  of  some  sort  with  vermin  traps,  for  vermin  are 
extravagantly  fond  of  dirt),  and  fill  these  dirty  flower-pots  with 
dry  moss  and  crocks  mixed  together.  Place  them  where  the  vermin 
abound,  and  cover  each  with  a  tuft  of  dry  moss.  Every  other  day 
proceed  to  catch  and  kill  in  this  simple  manner.      Have  a  large 
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pailful  of  boiling  water.  Take  up  a  pot  quietly,  and  quickly  slioot 
out  its  contents  into  the  water.  You  clear  away  your  enemies  by 
thousands  in  this  way :  there  is  no  trap  to  equal  a  dirty  pot  filled 
with  dirty  crocks,  and  dirty  (but  dry)  moss.  If  there  arises  any 
peculiar  difficulty,  such  as  a  choice  plant  being  eaten  nightly,  and 
you  cannot  catch  the  marauder,  take  a  slice  of  apple,  and  surround 
it  with  dry  moss,  iu  a  flower-pot.  Take  also  a  slice  of  potato,  and 
use  it  in  the  same  way.  Place  these  two  pots,  one  on  each  side  of 
your  delicate  subject,  but  at  a  distance  of  six  inches  or  so,  and  at 
dusk  and  daw'n  turn  out  the  contents  of  each  pot  quickly,  and  it  will 
be  a  strange  thing  if  the  marauder  is  not  bagged.  As  for  earwigs, 
they  may  be  trapped  in  the  same  way  as  wood-lice;  but  they  like  to 
go  up  to  their  traps,  while  the  wood-lice  like  to  go  down.  At  the 
first  opportunity  that  offers,  I  shall  say  a  few  more  words  on  this 
subject,  and  I  am  anxious  for  the  opportunity  to  occur,  because  I 
can  give  a  grand  rule  for  the  destruction  of  the  larvsD  of  the  daddy 
longlegs,  which  are  likely  to  be  in  full  force  as  soon  as  the  eggs  a.re 
hatched,  that  the  flies  are  now  laying  everywhere. 

Now,  one  word  as  to  medicaments  and  nostrums.  To  despise 
them  is  simply  foolish,  though  I  confess  that  we  rarely  use  anything 
in  the  way  of  washes  and  preparation.  Three  good  things,  however, 
are  always  to  be  found  in  our  garden.  First  in  importance  I  place 
the  "  London  ground  tobacco,"  which  consists  of  tobacco  and  sulphur, 
and  is  allowed  by  Grovernment  to  be  sold  duty  free.  Wherever  a 
powder  can  be  used,  this  is  certain  and  quick  death  to  caterpillars, 
green-fly — in  fact,  any  soft-bodied  vermin  ;  and  it  is  so  cheap  that  it 
may  be  used  in  the  kitchen-garden  to  clear  caterpillars  out  of  a  plot 
of  cabbages  instanter,  and  it  is  quite  harmless  to  vegetation.  The 
next  good  thiug  is  "  Fowler's  Insecticide  ;"  this  is  used  as  a  wash, 
and  is  especially  useful  for  syringing  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  of 
plants.  We  have  lately  had  to  use  it  to  clean  a  house  of  cucumbers, 
and  to  remove  American  blight  from  apple-trees  ;  it  was  eftectual  in 
both  cases — in  fact,  admirable.  The  third  is  the  "  Aphis  wash  "  of 
the  City  Soap  Company.  This  we  find  an  admirable  thing,  for  roses 
especially  w'hen  we  can  dip  the  shoots  in  it ;  the  aphides  die  instantly, 
and  not  a  leaf  is  soiled.  As  to  the  mode  of  mixing  and  applying 
these  things,  directions  are  sent  with  them,  and  as  to  obtaining 
them,  seedsmen  and  druggists  everywhere  keep  them,  or  should 
do  so.  S.  H. 


KEEPING  A  SMALL  GEEENHOUSE  GAT. 

N  old  Subscriber  says,  I  should  feel  obliged  for  a  little 
assistance  and  advice  respecting  the  management  of  my 
small  greenhouse  next  year.  This  season  and  last  I  had 
it  supplied  with  geraniums,  petunias,  and  similar 
things,  but  I  should  like  a  change  another  year,  as 
there  is  too  much  sameness  between  the  plants  in  my  greenhouse 
and  those  in  the  flower-beds.     I  always  make  up  a  cucumber-bed 
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in  tlie  spring,  and  have  a  tvro-light  frame  also.  Could  I  not  turn  out 
my  ordinary  plants  in  May  or  June,  and  have  a  change  in  the  green- 
house by  giving  less  air  and  more  moisture — something  like  a  stove  ? 
If  this  be  practicable,  will  you  kindly  assist  me  with  a  little  list  of 
suitable  things  for  the  summer.  My  house  is  only  very  small  (eleven 
feet  by  eight),  so  the  list  must  correspond.  A  few  details  of  manage- 
ment, if  you  could  spare  the  room,  might  perhaps  be  of  use  to  others 
as  well  as  myself. 

It  often  happens  that  a  greenhouse  may  be  used  as  a  stove,  or  at 
least  intermediate  house,  during  summer ;  and  indeed  we  have  grown 
so  many  stove  plants  in  greenhouses  that  we  would  never  hesitate  to 
go  into  stove  subjects  after  clearing  out  the  house  in  May.  But  it  is 
not  the  sort  of  thing  to  recommend  to  amateurs,  because  of  the  many 
risks  that  attend  it — stove  plants  being  subject  to  thrip,  mildew,  and 
all  sorts  of  plagues,  if  not  well  treated  ;  and  a  little  too  much  water, 
with  too  little  heat,  might  during  a  time  of  dull  weather  make  a 
wreck  of  the  whole  affair.  But  with  a  cucumber-bed  and  a  two-light 
frame,  a  grand  assortment  of  subjects  might  be  got  up  for  summer 
decoration  :  say,  to  begin  with,  balsams  and  ornamental  gourds  ;  a 
few  of  each  will  fill  this  little  house,  and  make  it  a  delightful  scene. 
They  would  need  to  be  sown  in  March,  and  placed  on  a  hot-bed  ;  be 
pricked  out  and  grown  on  in  frames  over  dung-heat  till  the 
middle  of  May,  and  then  be  taken  into  the  house.  The  following 
would  be  suitable  in  style  for  this  house  :  Abroba  viridiftora,  Cucur- 
bita  digitata,  and  C.  grossularia.  Others  of  the  smallest-habited 
varieties  could  be  added  but  there  would  not  be  room  for  many. 

Another  style  of  decoration  would  be  a  small  collection  of  zonale 
geraniums— say  two  dozen  in  all,  and  the  most  suitable  are  Herman 
Stenger,  Eugenie  Mezard,  Amelina  Grisau,  Madame  Yaucher,  Mdlle, 
Martha  Vincent,  Beaute  du  Suresue,  Eose  Eendatler,  Lucien 
Tisserand,  Monsieur  Gralland,  Amy  Hogg,  Titian,  Richard  Headley, 
Mrs.  {Spencer,  Dr.  M'Donnell,  Cybister,  Black  Dwarf,  Pink  Pearl, 
Mrs.  Pollock,  Sunset,  Flower  of  Spring,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Annie,  Alma, 
Daybreak,  Oriana.  Unless  "  Old  Subscriber"  practises  bedding  on  a 
large  scale,  there  would  be  as  great  a  change  from  the  colours  seen 
out  of  doors  as  could  be  obtained  by  much  searching. 

Still  this  may  not  suit  his  taste,  and  here  is  another  selection : 
Sedum  Sieboldi,  to  be  potted  in  rich  but  very  gritty  porous  soil,  in 
not  less  than  an  eight-inch  pot,  and  suspended 'from  the  roof  on  a  level 
with  the  eye.  Gazania  splendens,  treated  in  the  same  way.  The 
large  white-flowered  ivy-leaf  geranium,  the  same.  Thunbergia 
aurantiaca,  the  same.  On  the  stage  the  following,  tastefully  grouped 
for  eflect :  Tritonia  crocata,  requiring  to  be  potted  in  peat  in  autumn, 
and  kept  in  a  frame  till  wanted.  Bambusa  Fortunei  variegata  ;  must 
be  grown  in  poor  sandy  soil,  and  may  be  wintered  in  a  frame.  Isolepsis 
gracilis,  nearly  hardy  ;  grow  in  peat,  and  give  abundance  of  water  all 
summer  ;  keep  in  a  shady  place.  Lilium  lancifolium,  auratum,  and 
cordifohum ;  pot  in  sandy  peat  in  autumn,  and  keep  in  frame  safe 
from  frost  till  wanted.  Linum  trigynum  ;  grow  in  light  fuchsia 
compost ;  it  will  flower  in  June,  and  be  acceptable ;  it  is  nearly  hardy. 
Plumbago  Larpentas  may  be  kept  to  any  size  by  pinching  back  and 
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striking  a  few  cuttings  occasionally,  so  as  to  have  small  plants  to 
take  place  of  those  that  become  too  large  ;  any  light  soil  will  suit  it, 
and  almost  hardy.  Sempervivum  arboreum ;  the  purple-leaved 
variety  makes  a  most  elegant  and  characteristic  plant ;  keep  in  as 
small  a  pot  as  possible,  soil  good  but  gritty,  plenty  of  light,  and  very 
dry  all  winter ;  this  is  nearly  hardy,  but  the  white-leaved  variety  is 
very  tender.  Tropasolum  tuberosum  ;  keep  in  dry  sand  all  winter, 
pot  in  April,  and  placed  in  a  warm  position  with  very  little  water  till 
growing  freely  ;  train  as  you  please  ;  soil  light  and  rich,  plenty  of 
sunshine.  Yallota  purpurea,  may  be  kept  in  frame  all  winter  ;  oughb 
to  be  always  growing  ;  repot  after  flowering  in  half  loam  and  half 
peat ;  give  abundance  of  water  when  growing  freely,  not  much  all 
winter.  In  spring  a  few  Begonias  could  be  bouglit  for  a  trifle,  and 
would  make  a  variety.  A  few  of  the  free-flowering  Mesembryanthe- 
mums  are  admirably  adapted  for  small  houses,  and  there  are  many 
nearly  hardy  variegated  plants  available.  And  how  strange  it  is  that 
proprietors  of  small  houses  will  not  grow  succulents,  such  as  Eochea 
falcata  and  the  showiest  of  the  cactuses.  W. 


HYACINTHS. 


BY     JOHN"     WALSH. 

OR  the  next  month  or  six  weeks  we  shall  be  inundated 
with  catalogues  of  hyacinths  and  other  Dutch  bulbs. 
Therefore,  a  few  words  about  cultural  matters,  and  a 
selection  of  a  few  distinct  varieties,  will  not  be  altogether 
out  of  place  at  this  season.  I  will  be  as  brief  as 
possible,  but  so  many  of  our  readers  indulge  themselves^  with  a 
collection  of  these  bulbs,  and  no  conservatory  can  be  kept  in  first- 
rate  order  through  the  early  part  of  spring  without  a  few,  it  will 
not  be  advisable  to  skip  the  subject  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  To 
make  this  »paper  as  useful  as  possible,  I  will  first  say  a  few  words 
about 

Buying  the  Bulbs. — And  I  feel  bound  to  say,  that  more  impor- 
tance ought  to  be  attached  to  this  part  of  the  subject  than  is  usually 
the  case.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  for  me  to  say,  that  unless  the 
cultivator  has  solid,  thoroughly  matured  bulbs  to  deal  with,  no 
amount  of  skill  will  induce  them  to  produce  first-rate  spikes  of  flowers : 
everybody  knows  that.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  any  one 
having  a  floral  display  at  a  cheap  rate  by  means  of  buying  the  cheap 
selections  /at  so  much  per  hundred ;  but  what  I  would  say  is  this, 
It  is  useless  to  expect  spikes  from  these  equal  in  size  to  those  for 
which  a  good  price  for  the  bulb  was  paid.  I  know  several  gentlemen 
who  buy  them  in  this  way,  and  then  blame  their  gardener  for  the 
inferiority  of  the  bloom.  Others  go  to  paltry  places,  pay  full  price, 
and  then  get  inferior  articles.  Here  the  poor  gardener  steps  in  for 
it  again.  This  class  of  dealer  is  not  above  putting  all  failures  down 
to  the  gardener's  ignorance  of  their  proper  management.  This  is 
not  written  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  employ  gardeners,  so 
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much  as  it  is  for  those  who  manage  their  own  gardening  affairs. 
But,  as  many  of  my  friends  who  keep  gardeners  read  the  PloraI/ 
"WoELD,  there  can  be  no  barm  in  mentioning  these  matters,  and  it 
may  probably  be  the  means  of  preventing  any  misunderstanding 
by  and  by  when  the  hyacinths  come  into  flower.  I  would  say,  go 
to  a  respectable  dealer,  not  necessarily  a  large  one,  for  I  believe 
quite  as  much  honesty  is  to  be  found  amongst  men  in  a  small  way 
as  there  is  amongst  those  with  large  concerns.  Go  early  in  the 
season,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  importation  arrives,  then  you  can 
make  sure  of  having  the  pick  of  the  best  bulbs,  that  is  if  the  best 
price  is  paid.  There  need  be  no  fear  then  of  their  having  been  ex- 
posed several  weeks  in  the  shop  windows,  a  process  which  does  any- 
thing but  improve  their  blooming  qualities.  The  best  bulbs  are 
those  which  are  quite  solid,  and  feel  heavy  when  handled  ;  these  are 
much  better  than  others  that  are  larger,  but  soft  and  light.  It  does 
not  follow  because  some  varieties  are  entered  in  the  price-list  at  half 
a  guinea,  that  the  bulbs  of  these  are  better  than  others  which  are 
entered  at  ninepence :  the  price  is  regulated  by  the  newness  and 
rarity  of  the  variety  more  than  it  is  by  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
bulbs.  The  last  consideration  very  seldom  makes  more  than  a  few 
pence  difference  in  each  bulb.  Por  instance,  suppose  certain  varieties 
to  be  oftered  for  twelve  shillings  per  dozen,  you  must  expect  to  pay 
fifteen  if  you  go  and  pick  out  the  very  best ;  and  if  you  are  satisfied 
with  inferior  bulbs,  you  may  get  them  for  nine.  But  I  would  say, 
don't  expect  to  get  such  good  spikes  from  bulbs  at  the  last  price  as 
from  the  first,  or  blame  the  nurseryman  for  supplying  you  with  an 
inferior  article. 

Culture  in^  Pots. — After  disposing  of  the  buying  part  of  the 
question,  of  which  I  have  said  more  than  I  originally  intended,  we 
will  consider  a  few  cultural  details ;  and  as  growing  them  in  pots  is 
of  the  most  importance,  we  will  deal  with  it  first.  As  it  is  not 
advisable  to  expose  the  bulbs  to  the  drying  influences  of  the  air  any 
longer  than  can  be  helped,  they  ought  properly  to  be  potted  imme- 
diately they  come  to  hand.  If  large,  full-sized  bulbs,  one  in  each 
six-inch  pot  is  quite  sufficient,  but  smaller  ones  may  be  potted  at  the 
rate  of  two  or  three  in  each  pot ;  but  for  general  work,  nothing  beats 
growing  them  singly. 

The  first  part  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  which  claims  our 
attention  at  this  moment  is  the  preparation  of  the  soil.  Hyacinths 
are  not  so  particular  as  to  what  they  are  potted  in  as  some  plants ; 
they  will  grow  in  cocoa-nut  refuse,  moss,  and  water,  besides  the 
ordinary  compost  of  loam,  etc.  They  produce  tolerably  good 
spikes  grown  either  way;  but  to  have  them  in  the  highest  per- 
fection, nothing  can  be  better  than  good  turfy  loam,  used  rough, 
and  decayed  manure,  from  an  old  hot-bed,  in  equal  parts.  Well 
rotted  cow-dung  will  do  equally  well  in  place  of  the  hot-bed  manure. 
Grown  in  a  mixture  of  this  kind,  there  is  something  to  support 
the  plants  when  growing,  which  is  not  the  case  when  grown  in  either 
of  the  above-mentioned  materials,  as  the  plants  have  to  derive  nearly 
or  quite  all  its  support  from  the  nourishment  laid  up  in  the  bulb 
the  previous  season.     The  soil  being  prepared,  the  pots  should  be 
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well  washed,  if  they  have  been  used  for  growing  plants  previously, 
and  a  few  pieces  of  crock  placed  in  the  bottom  for  drainage.  The 
soil  should  be  tilled  in  rather  firmly,  first  placing  a  few  rough  pieces 
over  the  crocks,  to  prevent  the  drainage  getting  choked  up,  and  its 
action  impeded.  Each  bulb  should  be  about  two-thirds  beneath  the 
surface,  and  should  be  placed  in  its  position  as  the  pots  are  being 
filled  with  soil.  A  very  common  way,  and  I  confess  to  have  done  it 
myself,  is  to  fill  the  pot  with  soil,  and  then  press  the  bulb  down  into 
its  place.  When  this  is  done,  the  soil  immediately  under  the  base 
of  the  bulb  is  made  hard,  and  when  the  roots  begin  to  push,  they 
are  unable  to  penetrate  the  soil  so  readily  as  is  desirable.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  is  the  bulb  gets  lifted  up  out  of  its  place,  and  is 
unsteady  when  it  begins  to  grow.  It  is  impossible  to  make  them 
firm  again,  after  growth  has  commenced.  After  the  potting  is  com- 
pleted, stand  the  pots  out  of  doors,  on  a  hard  bottom,  through  which 
the  worms  will  be  unable  to  penetrate.  Place  a  small  pot  over  each 
bulb,  to  keep  the  ashes  from  the  crown ;  but,  before  doing  this,  give 
them  a  liberal  soaking  of  water.  Fill  the  spaces  between  the  pots 
with  coal  ashes,  and  then  cover  with  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  same 
material.  For  my  own  part,  I  don't  like  rotten  tan,  or  anything 
else  that  will  encourage  organic  life.  The  object  for  covering  them 
is  to  promote  root  action  before  the  growth  of  the  top,  and  it  should 
be  remembered  that  all  growth  which  takes  place  before  there 
are  roots  to  support  it,  is  at  the  expense  of  the  bulb. 

No  further  attention  will  be  necessary  to  these  until  January, 
when  they  must  be  uncovered,  and,  after  cleansing  the  pots,  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  cold  pit.  It  will  be  necessary  to  cover  the 
lights  for  a  short  time,  until  the  young  growth  is  able  to  stand  the 
full  light.  Protection  from  frost  must  also  be  provided,  when 
necessary. 

Por  blooming  in  March,  the  bulbs  must  be  shifted  into  a  house, 
which  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  60^  early  in  February,  and 
have  plenty  of  light,  and  as  much  air  as  the  weather  will  admit. 
This  will  be  very  little  at  this  season.  And  when  the  plants  are  in 
full  growth,  give  plenty  of  water  at  all  times,  and  weak  manure- 
water  twice  a  week.  There  are  various  ways  of  making  manure- 
water  ;  but  the  simplest,  and  equally  as  effective  as  any  with  which 
I  have  had  to  do,  is  guano,  mixed  with  rain-water  at  the  rate  of 
half  an  ounce  to  the  gallon,  or  one  ounce  to  every  three  gallons. 
Force  gently,  or  the  result  will  be  long,  lanky  foliage,  which  will  fall 
about  in  all  directions  as  the  plants  are  shifted  from  place  to  place. 
The  object  of  the  cultivator  ought  to  be  to  grow  them  sufficiently 
stocky  for  the  foliage  to  remain  in  its  proper  position  without 
support.  Those  intended  for  blooming  earlier,  mu.^t  be  taken  out  of 
the  plunge-bed  in  December,  and,  after  a  few  days'  stay  in  the  cold 
frame,  removed  to  the  forcing-house  or  pit.  For  early  work,  it  is  an 
advantage  to  plunge  the  pots  in  a  mild  bottom-heat,  if  it  can  be 
managed,  so  as  to  give  the  plants  plenty  of  light  at  the  same  time. 
Those  intended  for  flowering  later  in  the  season  than  March,  may  be 
grown  in  the  cold  pit,  and  removed  to  the  greenhouse  wiien  the 
flower- spikes  begin  to  push  up,  no  artificial  heat  whatever  being 
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required.  Por  amateurs,  who  do  not  go  into  bulb-growing  largely, 
this  is  the  best  way.  Naturally  enough,  the  flowers  are  finer,  and 
last  longer  in  perfection,  than  those  subjected  to  hard  forcing. 

Cultivation  in  Glasses. — Very  few  words  will  explain  this 
interesting  and  elegant  way  of  growing  them  for  indoors.  The 
glasses  have  a  much  prettier  appearance  than  pots,  but  the  flower- 
spikes  are  never  so  good.  To  sum  up  the  necessary  details  quickly,  T 
will  just  observe  that  the  glasses  should  be  filled  with  rain-water,  to 
within  a  distance  of  the  rim  that  will  admit  the  bulb  being  placed  in 
its  proper  position,  so  that  its  base  shall  be  quite  close,  without 
actually  touching  its  surface,  until  the  roots  get  into  action,  when 
this  precaution  is  unnecessary.  The  glasses  will  require  filling,  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  taken  up  by  the  plant.  The  water  will 
only  require  changing  when  it  has  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  becomes 
oftensive.  After  the  bulbs  are  placed  in  their  proper  positions,  the 
glasses  should  be  placed  in  a  cupboard  until  the  top  begins  to  push, 
and  the  glass  full  of  roots.  This  will  generally  take  place  in  about 
a  month  or  six  weeks.  After  this  stage  they  will  be  required  to  be 
brought  into  the  light,  keeping  them  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  room 
for  a  few  days,  and  finally  bringing  them  into  the  full  light  of  the 
window,  where  they  must  remain.  Give  a  little  air,  whenever 
practicable,  and  remove  from  the  window  in  sharp,  frosty  weather, 
to  prevent  their  getting  frozen.  The  kind  of  glass  I  must  leave 
to  the  tastes  of  my  readers ;  but  see  that  supports  are  fur- 
nished with  them,  to  keep  the  flower-spikes  from  swaying  to 
and  fro. 

CuLTTJEE  OUT  OF  DooES. — I  could  dismiss  this  with  a  very 
few  words,  and  say,  treat  them  as  our  Editor  does.  He  grows  them 
in  pots,  and  plunges  in  beds  of  cocoa  refuse  just  as  they  are  bursting 
into  flower.  I  regret  that  the  whole  of  the  readers  of  the  Floeal 
"WoELD  could  not  see  the  large  jardinet  in  his  garden,  as  I  saw  it 
several  times  through  the  last  spring,  furnished  as  it  was  full  to 
repletion,  with  magnificent  spikes  of  this  beautiful  flower.  There  is 
no  mistake  but  what  I  fully  appreciated  the  honour  conferred  upon 
me,  by  being  allowed  to  have  a  peep  at  them,  and  have  considered 
myself  a  very  enviable  person  ever  since.  Beds  intended  for 
hyacinths  should  be  dug  deeply,  and  have  a  good  dressing  of  manure 
directly  the  summer  occupants  come  ofl".  Light  or  sandy  soil  is 
best,  but  heavy  soil  can  be  easily  corrected  by  the  addition  of  a 
dressing  of  leaf-mould  and  river  sand.  Three  to  six  inches  is  a  good 
depth  for  planting  the  bulbs.  A  dressing  of  three  or  four  inches  of 
leaf-mould  or  cocoa-nut  refuse  over  the  surface  will  assist  to  protect 
them  from  spring  frost  as  they  begin  to  push  towards  the  surface. 
I  generally  secure  the  spikes  to  neat  sticks,  to  prevent  the  wind  and 
rain  beating  them  all  out.  Considering  their  beauty,  and  the  length 
of  time  they  remain  in  good  condition,  they  fully  deserve  the  little 
trouble  this  operation  occasions. 

After  glancing  thus  briefly  at  the  various  cultural  details,  which 
I  have  found  necessary  to  observe,  after  many  years'  close  acquaint- 
ance with  them,  I  will  turn  my  attention  to  a  selection  of  the  best 
kinds.     I  should  properly  speak  in  the  plural,  for  I  intend  making 
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several  selections.  Pirst,  we  will  make  a  selection  for  exhibition, 
the  prices  of  which  range  from  one  to  fifteen  shillings  for  bulbs  of 
average  quality.  Then  we  take  those  which  shall  not  exceed  lialf-a- 
crown  each,  but  I  will  take  care  that  a  few  only  shall  exceed  a  shil- 
ling ;  many  of  the  best  can  be  had  for  ninepence. 

And  lastly,  I  will  give  a  short  list  of  cheap  kinds  for  planting 
out  of  doors,  which  can  be  had  for  four  and  five  shillings  per  dozen, 
or  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- five  shillings  per  hundred.  Perhaps  I 
ought  not  to  mention  anything  about  the  price,  but  I  must  be  prac- 
tical in  my  remarks,  or  keep  silent,  and  I  know  that  questions  of 
finance  are  of  importance  to  many  of  my  readers.  I  can  assure  my 
readers  that  the  utmost  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  undermen- 
tioned selections.  They  are  compiled  from  notes  taken  in  the  spring 
at  the  various  exhibitions,  and  elsewhere.  I  did  intend  to  append  a 
short  description  ;  but  as  that  would  take  up  too  much  space,  I  will 
content  myself  by  indicating  the  colour  or  class  which  they  come 
under  for  exhibition. 

Single  Ked. — Cavaignac,  Florence  JSTightingale,  G-aribaldi, 
Macaulay,  Princess  Clothilde,  Solfaterre,  Von  Schiller. 

Single  Lilac  and  Mauve. — Prince  of  Wales,  Haydn. 

Single  White. — Alba  Maxima,  Grrandeur  a  Merveille,  Miran- 
doline,  Mrs.  James  Cutbush,  Mont  Blanc,  Snowball,  Tubiflora. 

Single  Blue. — Argus,  Baron  von  Tuyll,  Charles  Dickens, 
Grand  Lilas,  Lord  Palmerston,  Marie. 

Single  Black. — Eeruck  Khan,  G-eneral  Havelock,  Prince 
Albert. 

Single  Yellow. — Bird  of  Paradise,  Ida. 

Double  Bed. — Koh-i-Noor,  Lord  Wellington,  Princess  of 
Wales. 

Double  Blue. — Comte  de  St.  Priest,  Garrick,  Laurens  Koster, 
Van  Speyk. 

Double  White. — Anna  Maria,  Prince  of  Waterloo. 

In  giving  the  list  for  ordinary  cultivation,  I  will  jiist  observe 
that  nearly  all  the  single  varieties — in  fact,  all  that  I  shall  name — 
will  do  for  growing  in  glasses ;  therefore,  I  need  not  mark  any.  I 
should  not  advise  the  double  varieties  to  be  grown  very  extensively. 
The  single  ones  are  easier  managed,  and  are,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
far  more  beautiful. 

Single  Bed. — Amy,  Cavaignac,  Tlorence  Nightingale,  Gigantea, 
La  Dame  du  Lac,  Le  Prophete,  Lord  Wellington,  Madame  Hodgson, 
Norma,  Kobert  Steiger,  Sultana  Pavourite,  Von  Scliiller. 

Single  White. — Alba  Maxima,  Grandeur  a  Merveille,  Crown 
Princess,  Mirandoline,  Mont  Blanc,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands, 
Seraphine,  Voltaire. 

Single  Blue. — Argus,  Baron  Von  Tuyll,  Charles  Dickens, 
Couronne  de  Celle,  Grand  Lilas,  Leonidas,  Orondates,  Eaphael. 

Single  Black. — Mimosa,  Prince  Albert,  La  Nuit. 

Single  Yellow. — Anna  Carolina,  Koning  Van  Holland,  Victor 
Hugo. 

Double  Bed. — Bouquet  Eoyale,  Lord  Wellington,  Princess 
Eoyal,  Waterloo. 
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Double  "White. — La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  Prince  of  Waterloo, 
Sceptre  d'Or. 

Double  Blue. — Bloksberg,  Comte  de  St.  Priest,  Laurens 
Koster. 

Por  out-door  work,  the  following  can  be  had  for  the  price  named 
above,  which  is  only  a  few  shillings  per  hundred  more  than  is 
charged  for  mixed  kinds,  and  the  cultivator  has  the  advantage  of 
knowing  how  to  arrange  his  colours  when  planting  the  bulbs. 
These,  of  course,  will  not  be  quite  so  large  and  plump  as  if  the 
ordinary  price  was  paid.  This  is  of  little  consequence.  The  size 
of  each  individual  spike  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  having  fine 
masses  of  colour : — Amy,  single,  bright  crimson ;  Anna  Maria,  white, 
double  ;  Baron  Yon  Tuyll,  deep  blue,  single ;  Charles  Dickens,  light 
blue,  single ;  Grrand  Yainquer,  white,  single ;  Heroine,  yellow, 
single  ;  Herstelde  Yrede  or  Paix  d'  Amiens,  deep  red,  single ;  L' Ami 
du  Coeur,  red,  single;  Lord  "Wellington,  blue,  double;  Madame 
Hodgson,  pink,  single  ;  Orondates,  porcelain  blue,  single  ;  "Waterloo, 
bright  red,  double. 


PLOWERS    POE    CHEISTMAS. 
A  PAPER  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

BT   J.    C.    CLAEKE, 


NOWINGr  how  delightfully  acceptable  are  a  few  flowers 
at  Christmas,  I  have  set  out  with  the  intention  of  tell- 
ing the  fair  readers  of  these  pages  what  to  get  and  how 
to  grow  them,  feeling  pretty  confident  that,  if  they  set 
about  it  at  once,  and  follow  out  my  directions,  they 
need  not  despair  of  success  to  provide  flowers  for  Christmas.  If  we 
go  about  it  with  a  little  spirit  and  enthusiasm,  it  is  not  an  expensive 
or  weighty  undertaking.  The  only  drawback  in  the  matter  is,  that 
we  have  not  a  wide  field  of  subjects  to  choose  from — I  mean,  of 
course,  such  subjects  as  will  grow  and  flower  in  rooms  and  windows, 
with  only  the  care  and  attention  of  the  goodwife  of  the  house,  who 
must  be  head  gardener,  and  reponsible  for  all  that  happens.  Por  a 
subject  to  begin  with,  we  cannot  have  a  better  than  the  little  Van 
Thol  Tulijjs.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  cheap,  of  easy  culture,  and 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  care  they  are  sure  to  succeed.  There 
are  various  ways  to  grow  them  ;  there  are  small  tin  trays  manufac- 
tured on  purpose  for  growing  small  bulbs.  These  have  perforated 
bottoms,  standing  in  an  outer  tray  to  catch  the  water.  These  are 
admirably  adapted  for  the  growing  of  tulips,  crocuses,  snowdrops, 
etc.  These  trays  may  be  either  be  filled  with  soil,  or  sand,  or  even 
moss,  to  plant  the  roots  in ;  but  some  prefer  growing  them  in  pots, 
which,  for  finer  blooms  and  richer  colours,  are  much  the  best ; 
while  others  are  content  with  the  use  of  a  common  soup-plate,  and 
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in  these  I  am  pleased  to  record  the  fact  that  I  have  seen  such  things 
as  I  have  just  named  admirably  managed — a  credit  to  the  fair  culti- 
vator, and  an  unfailing  source  of  plea3ure  to  all  beholders.  Bub  as  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  fix  upon  any  one  subject  that  would  suit  both 
the  taste  and  convenience  of  the  reader,  I  will  just  remark  timt 
"whatever  description  of  vessel  is  used,  it  should  be  light  and  porta- 
ble, that,  when  necessary,  it  may  be  removed  from  one  position  to 
another  without  fatigue  or  injury.  If  the  tin  trays  above  alluded 
to  are  used,  fill  them  to  within  half-an-inch  of  the  top  with  soil  or 
sand  (the  former  would  be  preferable),  and  when  the  bulbs  are 
planted,  cover  over  the  whole  a  layer  of  green  moss  for  a  proper 
arrangement  in  planting.  I  must  leave  each  individual  taste  to 
decide,  but,  were  I  about  to  furnish  one  of  these,  I  should  plant  a 
centre  of  single  Van  Thol  Tulips,  scarlet  and  yellow,  and  then  a  ring 
of  Furple  Crocuses,  and  an  edging  of  Single  Snowdrops.  If  puts 
are  used,  the  six-inch  ones  will  be  large  enough.  Of  tulips,  in 
each  of  these,  place  five  bulbs,  of  crocuses  seven,  and  of  snowdrops 
twelve.  As  soon  as  any  of  the  above  are  planted,  give  them  a  gentle 
soaking  of  water,  and  place  them  at  once  in  a  warm,  shady  place  out 
of  doors,  and  protect  from  heavy  rains.  From  observations  which  I 
have  made,  I  have  found  that  the  principal  cause  of  failure  iu 
securing  the  above  flowers  at  Christmas  is  that  people  do  not  begin 
soon  enough ;  they  leave  it  alone  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  time, 
and  then  complain  if  they  do  not  succeed ;  and,  what  is  often  the 
case,  blame  those  who  have  done  their  best  to  instruct  them,  because 
their  own  apathy  must  not  be  thought  of  or  questioned. 

Those  who  really  desire  these  bulbs  in  flower  at  Christmas  must 
give  their  orders  at  once  to  their  seedsman,  and  as  soon  as  they 
come  to  hand  they  should  be  planted ;  for,  if  planted  later  than  the 
18th  of  September,  the  new  year  will  be  here  before  they  show  a 
flower.  The  Helleborus  niger,  or  Christmas  Rose,  is  another  fine 
subject  which  can  safely  be  depended  upon  if  taken  up  in  Novem- 
ber and  potted,  and  placed  in  a  south  window.  And  it  is  very 
interesting  to  watch  the  changing  of  each  individual  flower  from 
white  to  pink,  and  then  almost  to  a  green.  Nice  plants  of  these 
can  be  purchased  for  a  shilling.  They  like  a  rather  peaty  soil. 
Then,  again,  there  is  the  Frimida  sineyisis,  both  pink  and  white ; 
they  are  not  expensive,  and,  when  liberally  treated,  with  a  warui 
and  moderately  airy  position  in  the  greenhouse,  will  continue  to 
flower  through  the  dullest  months  of  winter.  To  these  I  might  add 
some  of  the  border  varieties  of  the  common  Primrose,  for,  if  taken 
up  and  potted  at  the  end  of  November,  in  light  soil  and  well-drained 
pots,  a  south  window  might  be  made  quite  gay.  If  a  few  of  the 
common  wild  Frimroses  are  treated  the  same  way,  and  intermixed 
with  them,  the  result  will  be  quite  a  new  pleasure.  I  happen  to 
know  a  rural  village  in  the  country  where  this  kind  of  window  gar- 
dening is  vigorously  followed  up  every  year,  and  attended  with  very 
pleasing  results ;  and  although  it  is  only  a  village  post-office,  yet 
through  all  the  earlier  months  of  the  year  this  window  is  always 
gay,  many  of  our  wayside  flowers  adding  a  peculiar  charm  to  it. 
To  this  list  I  may  add  the  Winter  Aconite^  which  is  of  very  easy 
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culture,  only  requiring  to  be  potted  in  October,  and  grown  on  like 
the  tulip,  etc. 

Tiie  next  I  shall  name  is  an  old  border  favourite,  known  in  these 
times  but  to  few,  and  imperfectly  appreciated,  perhaps.  I  allude  to 
the  Tassilago  fragrans.  It  is  not  altogether  a  pot  plant,  but  for  our 
purpose  here  it  is.  There  need  be  no  trouble  to  grow  it,  for  its 
natural  season  of  flowering  on  warm  sheltered  borders  is  January, 
so  that,  by  potting  up  a  few  some  weeks  before  the  time  we  want  it, 
we  can  safely  reckon  upon  securing  its  flowers  at  Christmas  ;  but  it 
is  neither  brilliant  in  colours  nor  ornamental  in  foliage,  but  its 
fragrauce,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  highly  valued.  At  this  dull  season 
of  the  year,  all  the  directions  that  are  necessary  for  me  now  to  add 
may  be  given  in  a  few  words.  At  the  close  of  October,  the  tulips, 
crocuses,  snowdrops,  and  primulas,  must  receive  protection  from 
cold  nights  and  heavy  rains  ;  and  if  they  are  at  once  put  into  their 
winter  quarters,  it  will  assist  them  materially.  Great  care  will  be 
required  in  watering,  that  they  be  not  saturated.  Neither  must 
they  be  kept  dust-dry,  but  uniformly  moist ;  and  occasionally  they 
should  be  sprinkled  overhead  on  a  mild  day.  Avoid  a  close,  con- 
fined atmosphere  in  dull,  muggy  weather,  for  such  weather  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  mildew,  if  there  is  not  a  continual  movement  by 
daylight  in  the  air.  Perhaps  this  applies  chiefly  to  plant-houses, 
but  the  remark  here  is  noc  altogether  out  of  place. 

I  am  aware  that  a  more  extended  list  of  plants  could  be  given 
to  furnish  flowers  at  Christmas ;  but  my  object  has  been  to  name 
only  those  that  any  fair  reader  could  procure  and  manage  with  a 
little  trouble  and  expense,  for  it  is  from  such  a  source  that  the 
greatest  pleasure  is  derived. 


A  GAEDEN  or  GAY  SEEING  ELOWEES. 


HE  writer  has  carefully  looked  over  his  own  collection  of 
thousands  of  herbaceous  plants,  which  include  many  of 
the  commonest  as  well  as  many  of  the  rarest  species 
and  varieties,  and  has  bestowed  some  care  in  preparing 
the  following  list  of  kinds  that  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  whole,  easily  grown,  and  all  actually  procurable  in 
this  country.  He  knows  that  some  are  scarce,  and  almost  hopes 
they  may  continue  so,  for  in  these  days  people  do  not  seem  to  value 
things  that  are  common  and  cheap,  though  their  beauty  may  be  such 
as  no  pencil  can  paint,  and  no  pen  describe.  He  knows  that 
in  many  horticultural  works  professing  to  be  "  practical,"  species 
and  varieties  are  enumerated  that  no  one  can  procure — that,  in  fact, 
have  never  been  introduced  to  the  country ;  and,  in  giving  this  list, 
the  writer  has  considered  both  the  usefulness  of  the  plants  named, 
and  the  possibility  of  procuring  them  ;  and  he  can  say,  from  actual 
knowledge  of  the  case,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  any  of  them. 

Adonis  vernalis{^  the  Spring  Adonis,  native  of  Europe. — Useful 
border  plant. 
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Alyssum  saxatile*  the  Hock  Madwort,  and  A.  saccatile  com^ 
pactum. — Producing  dense  masses  of  golden  flowers. 

Anemone  apennina,  the  Mountain  Wind  Flower,  native  of  Bri- 
tain.— Fine  clear  blue,  easily  done,  and  very  useful. 

Anemone  sylvestris,  the  Wood  Anemone,  native  of  Germany. — 
Free  May-flowering  species,  easily  grown,  white  flowers. 

Aquilegia  alpina^  the  Alpine  Columbine,  native  of  Switzerland. — 
Exquisite  if  true. 

Arenaria  halearica,  the  Balearic  Sandwort. — Forms  a  very  dwarf 
and  pretty  little  plant  in  light  soils,  as  it  becomes  covered  with 
plenty  of  starry  white  flowers,  and  the  whole  is  not  more  than  au 
inch  high,  or  thereabouts  ;  but  it  is  not  first-class. 

Asperula  odorata,^-  the  Odorous  Woodroff". — A  common  British 
plant,  which  should  be  seen  in  all  woods  and  shrubberies ;  so  much 
valued,  too,  for  its  fragrance  when  dried. 

Auhrietias. — All  the  varieties,  Grandiflora  for  choice ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  fair  to  pick  where  all  are  good. 

Auhrietia  deltoidea.* — Gi^andijiora,  Mooreana,  purpurea,  and 
Campbelli,  are  varieties  or  species  grown  in  this  country.  The  last- 
named  is  the  best. 

JSellis  peremiis  liortensis* — Double  daisies  of  several  colours ; 
are  most  useful  for  spring  bedding. 

Calfha  palustris,  Marsh  Marigold. — A  common  British  plant,  but 
not  surpassed  for  brilliancy  of  colour ;  grow  in  bogs  or  other  moist 
places. 

Campanulas.^ — The  best  are  carpatica,  both  white  and  blue 
\2ir\ei\es,  persicifolia  and  persicifoUa  alba,  pumila,  and  pumila  alba — 
for  a  beginner  at  all  events.  They  can  hardly  be  called  spring 
flowers,  but,  coming  in  to  fill  up  the  void  between  spring  and  sum- 
mer, are  as  useful  as  any. 

Cerastium  grandiflorum  and  incamim  are  also  free-flowering 
kinds. 

Cerastium,  tomentosum,^  the  Woolly  Mouse-ear  Chickweed. — 
This  common  edging  plant,  if  undisturbed,  makes  no  small  attempt 
at  a  good  show  of  flower  in  May. 

Cheiranthiis  ocJiroleiiciis,  the  pale  yellow  Wallflower,  native  of 
Switzerland. — Clear  yellow,  dwarf  and  striking.  Divide  in  autumn, 
and  get  a  stock,  as  it  is  about  the  very  best  of  the  genus. 

Clematis  montana,^  the  Mountain  Traveller's  Joy,  native  of 
Nepaul,  var.  major. — A  magnificent  kind  for  covering  walls,  arbours, 
roofs,  etc.,  producing  large  white  flowers  freely  in  May. 

Crocus  susianus,  the  earliest ;  luteiis^^  the  common  yellow,  and 
perhaps  the  best ;  vernus,*  the  blue,  and  its  numerous  fine  varieties, 
amongst  the  best  of  which  are  Sir  IF.  Scott  and  La  Majesteuse. 

Dianthus  alpinus,  the  Alpine  Pink,  native  of  Austria. — A  rare 
and  beautiful  plant,  but  the  finest  of  its  genus.  Large  fine  flowers, 
on  stalks  sometimes  little  more  than  an  inch  high.  It  flowers  late 
in  May,  and  should  be  grown  in  fine  sandy  earth  or  peat,  with  full 
exposure,  and  plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather. 

Dianthus  Fischcri,  Fischer's  Pink,  native  of  Kussia,  is  another 
gem  worth  a  good  deal  of  trouble;  so  is  the  Cheddar  Pink,  D, 
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ccssius. — Those  who  -succeed  with  these,  and  get  a  little  stock  of 
each,  sufficient  to  make  a  little  "show,"  or  to  spare  one  to  a  friend, 
will  undoubtedly  derive  much  gratification  therefrom. 

Dianthus  petrceus,  the  E/Ock  Pink,  native  of  Hungary. — Charming 
dwarf  species,  with  large  flowers  ;  not  quite  so  difficult  to  do  as  Z>. 
alpinus,  but  had  better  be  planted  in  sandy  loam,  and  rather  fully 
exposed.  As  its  roots  form  a  sort  of  thin  surface  mat,  it  should  be 
pegged  down  in  its  place  when  planted,  and  taken  great  care  of  till 
quite  rooted. 

Dielijtra  eximia,  the  choice  Fumitory,  native  of  North  America. 
— Grraceful  in  habit  and  brilliant  in  flower ;  it  is  dwarf,  too,  and  a 
desirable  plant  in  every  way.  D.  spectahilis. — Well  known  and  in- 
dispensable. 

Dodecaiheon  31eadia,  American  Cowslip. — One  of  the  loveliest 
ornaments  of  our  gardens  if  well  grown,  and  that  is  not  difficult. 
The  varieties  alhijiora,  elegans,  coslestina,  and  gigantea  are  all  beau- 
tiful, and  well  worthy  of  more  extensive  culture. 

Daronicimi  caucasicum,  the  Caucasian  Leopard's  Bane,  is  a  useful 
and  showy  yellow-flowering  plant,  well  suited  for  the  edges  of  shrub- 
beries or  the  mixed  border. 

Erica  caniea,  the  Flesh-coloured  Heath,  native  of  Europe. — 
There  is  no  more  useful  plant  for  the  spring  gardener,  especially  for 
an  edging  to  a  bed  of  rhododendrons. 

ErytJironium  Bens-cmiis,  the  Dog's-tooth  Violet,  and  its  varieties 
are  of  exquisite  beauty. 

Fritillaria  meleagris,  a  graceful  Britisher,  with  its  fine  white 
variety,  should  be  in  every  collection  of  spring  flowers. 

Galanthus  jplicatus*  the  Crimean  Snowdrop. — Twice  as  large 
and  as  easily  grown  as  the  common  one. 

Galega  officinalis^  the  Medicinal  Goat's  Eue. — Useful  for  asso- 
ciation with  the  perennial  Lupin  ;  and  G.  orientalis. 

Genista  jpilosa  and  prostrata,  the  Downy  and  the  Prostrate 
BrooniS,  may  also  be  recommended. 

Genista  tinctoria,  the  Dyer's  Broom,  is  a  very  dwarf  and  useful 
little  shrub,  small  and  neat  enough  for  the  borders,  etc.,  and  pro- 
ducing bright  yellow  flowers  in  great  profusion. 

Gentiana  acaulis,  the  Stemless  Gentian. — The  old  and  popular 
"  blue  Gentian  "  of  country  gardens ;  a  grand  thing  where  it  suc- 
ceeds.    It  must  be  left  alone  for  years. 

Heigatica. — Every  kind  you  can  lay  hands  on. 

Iheris  coonfolia,  the  Coris-leaved  Candytuft,  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe. — Compact  and  showy ;  fine. 

Iberis  corroeafolia*  the  Correa-leaved  Candytuft. — StiU  larger 
and  better. 

Iheris  Garrexiana,^  Garrex's  Candytuft,  native  of  Piedmont. — 
An  excellent  kind,  fine  and  showy.  The  four  kinds  named  are  be- 
yond praise,  and  far  beyond  their  neighbours. 

Iheris  saxatilis*  the  Rock  Candytuft,  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe. — Larger,  whiter,  finer. 

Iris  Florentina*  the  Florentine  Iris. — Very  delicate  white,  with 
blue  shadings  ;  strong  and  hardy  free-flowering  kind. 
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Iris  Germanica,*  the  German  Iris,  and  its  numerous  varieties, 
take  a  kingly  place  among  May  flowers,  and  are  certainly  capable  of 
producing  more  gorgeous  effects  than  any  we  have  yet  seen. 

Jm  ochroleuca,  the  Pale-yellow  Iris. — Tall  and  fine  distinct  kind; 
does  well  among  shrubs. 

Iris  ]jallida,  the  Pale  Iris. — A  noble  species,  the  largest  in  cul- 
tivation. 

Iris  pu7}iila*  the  Dwarf  Iris. —  A.  few  inches  high,  with  large 
blue  flowers.  There  are  several  varieties — one  deep  purple.  It  is 
an  excellent  plant  for  a  peat  soil.  The  Irises  have  yet  to  be  done 
justice  to  as  ornamental  plants.  There  are  no  flowers  more  beauti- 
ful, not  excepting  orchids,  to  which  they  are  related  as  well  in 
beauty  as  in  the  natural  arrangement. 

Linaria  alpina,  the  Alpine  Toad-flax. — Purple  and  orange; 
charming  little  plant,  well  suited  for  choice  rockwork,  etc.  It  forms 
neat  glaucous  tufts,  and  on  light  moist  soils  is  a  great  ornament. 

Lupiiius  polypliyllus*  the  Many-leaved  Lupin,  is  a  noble  plant 
for  May  and  June,  growing  and  flowering  so  vigorously  as  it  does  in 
good  soil,  though  satisfied  and  well-behaved  in  any. 

Menyanthes  trifoliata,  the  Bog  Bean. — A  fine  thing  to  plant  in  a 
pond,  or  the  basin  of  a  fountain,  or  at  the  base  of  a  rockery,  where 
there  is  much  moisture. 

Myosotis  alpestris. — This  requires  a  little  more  attention  than 
either  of  the  following,  and  is  not  so  easily  grown ;  but  it  is  a  gem 
of  the  first  water,  and  had  better  be  quartered  with  the  rarest.  Be 
sure,  if  you  seek  it  at  all,  to  obtain  it  true. 

Myosotis  montana,  the  Mountain  Porget-me-not,  is  a  fine  species, 
only  seen  in  perfection  in  moist  fissures  of  rockwork,  or  in  moist 
but  sandy  soil ;  then  it  is  of  surpassing  beauty. 

Myosotis  sylvatica,  the  Wood  Forget-me-not,  is  a  beautiful 
British  plant,  which  will  well  reward  those  who  grow  it  on  a  light 
yet  moist  soil.  It  must  be  sown  annually — say  in  June — and  the 
plants  will  flower  the  following  April  and  May, 

JS/arcissus  hulhocodium*  the  finely-coloured  ''hoop  petticoat" 
Narcissus,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  family. 

N.  odorus,  the  Pragrant  Narcissus. — Of  a  fine  yellow,  and  very 
sweet. 

N.  poeticus,  the  "  Poet's  Narcissus." — Sold  by  millions  in 
London  during  its  season  of  bloom,  and  well  worthy  the  particular 
honour. 

Omphalodes  verna,  Venus's  Navel-wort. — Forget-me-not  like, 
very  early,  and  quite  hardy  ;  foliage  very  pretty, 

Orohus  vernus,*  the  Spring-flowering  Bitter  Vetch. — This  you 
can  hardly  have  too  much  of.  In  arranging  all  these  plants,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  their  heights ;  they  can  be  ascertained  in  most 
cases  by  reference  to  such  a  catalogue  as  Henderson's,  or  any  good 
botanical  work. 

Papaver  orientale*  the  Oriental  Poppy. — Yery  brilliant ;  showy, 
but  perhaps  a  little  coarse. 

Fceonias.* — Many  or  any — tenuifoUa  fl.  pi.  being  particularly 
distinct  and  dwarf. 
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JPentstemon  crassifolius^  the  Thick-leaved  Pentstemon. — Neat 
evergreen  shrubby  habit,  with  pretty  blue  flowers  in  May  ;  a  dis- 
tinct and  excellent  plant, 

'  Phlox  fi'ondosa^*  the  Leafy  Phlox. — Is  another  good  one ;  but 
second  to  none  is  sZ(^5?^Z«zf«,*  which  on  rockwork  is  sometimes  "all 
flower.'*  It  may  be  used  with  great  advantage,  too,  in  small  beds 
for  the  spring  garden. 

Fhlox  JVehoni,  Nelson's  Phlox. — "White,  with  lilac  eye ;  dwarf 
and  massy  in  habit,  and  hardy  ;  an  exquisite  little  plant. 

Phlox  verna,  the  Spring  Phlox. — Another  choice  thing  among 
dwarfs ;  it  grows,  however,  from  four  to  six  inches  high,  generally 
about  twice  as  tall  as  P.  Nelsoni. 

Primula  auricula* — The  common  Auricula  of  sorts,  if  grown  as 
well  in  gardens  as  it  is  often  to  be  seen  (comforted  with  tea-leaves) 
down  areas,  etc.,  in  London,  would  be  very  useful,  as  indeed  it  already 
is  in  many  places. 

Primula  vulgaris  plena  var.^ — The  varieties  of  double  Primula — 
white,  purple,  lilac,  sulphur,  and  violet — when  well  grown,  almost 
bear  away  the  palm  among  spring  flowers.  But  they  are  difficult  to 
get  now — at  least  as  much  so  as  old  mutton ;  and  those  who  have  a 
stock  would  do  well  to  increase  and  preserve  it.  In  some  pleasant 
country  places,  where  cottage  gardening  is  much  practised,  some  of 
the  best  varieties  might  be  easily  picked  up. 

Pritnula  polyanthus*  is  of  easier  growth  and  more  easily  raised 
than  either  of  the  foregoing,  and,  as  there  are  many  beautiful 
varieties,  it  should  be  extensively  used,  especially  in  shady  borders, 
etc. 

Ptarmica,  or  Achillea  Clavennoe,  is  a  first-class  silvery-leaved 
plant,  useful  for  edgings,  etc.,  in  the  summer  garden,  and  useftd 
also  in  spring,  as  it  is  hardy,  and  produces  white  flowers  in  May. 

Pyrethrum  roseum*  the  Eosy  Feverfew. — Some  of  its  many  fine 
varieties,  single  and  double,  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Panunculus  aconitifoliu^^fl.ioleno,  the  Aconite-leaved  Buttercup, 
native  of  Europe,  "  The  fair  ladies  of  Prance." — Yery  pretty  white 
double  ;  does  beautifully  in  moist  and  rather  shady  places. 

Panunculus  ac7ns,  fl.  pleno,  double-flowering  Acrid  Crowfoot. — 
Pretty  showy  double  yellow,  easily  grown. 

Panunculus  amplexicaulis,  the  Plantain-leaved  Buttercup,  native 
of  the  Pyrenees. — Pine  white  kind,  very  distinct  in  leaf  and  habit; 
dwarf. 

Pondia  epipactis. — A  charming  thing  for  its  yellow  disks  in  early 
spring. 

Baponaria  ocyriicides  and  pulchella^  Perennial  Soapwort, — Both 
useful,  pink-flowering  plants,  well  suited  for  rockwork,  etc. 

Saxifragas.* — Many;  say  pyramidalis,  Andreivsii,  and  Stans- 
■fieldii  for  a  beginning. 

Scilla  camjjanulata  and  >S'.  liyacinthoides,  Bell  and  Hyacinth 
Squills. — Larger  and  later  than  the  following. 

Scilla  Siberica*  and  trifolia,  the  Siberian  Squill. — The  two  best 
dwarfs. 

Silene   acaulis,  the   Stemless  Catchfly,   native  of   Britain,   and 
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acaulis  alha. — Very  dwarf  mossy  subjects,   suited  for  choice  rock- 
work,  alpine  arraDgement,  or  for  growing  in  pans. 

Silene  alpestris,  the  Mountain  Catchfly. — Pure  white,  dwarf,  and 
'horoughly  hardy ;  excellent  for  front  row  of  choice  border,  or  for 
rock  work. 

Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum. — Fine  early-flowering  species ;  re- 
quires peat  or  sandy  soil. 

Tulijxc  gesneriana*  and  scalrlscapa^^  in  variety  are  the  best. 
Scahrisca-pa  is  the  species  from  which  most  of  the  spring  bedding 
tulips  have  been  raised. 

Tunica  saxifraga. — A  dense-flowering,  neat  little  border  or  rock 
plant,  but  not  so  Viiluable  or  so  rare  as  any  of  the  foregoing. 

Vesicaria  litriculata,  the  Bladder  AYallflower,  native  of  the 
Levant. — A  good  thing,  with  flowers  of  a  beautiful  yellow,  like 
those  of  Cheiranthus  ocliroleiicus,  but  it  is  not  so  useful  a  plant  as 
that. 

Here  we  stop  with  the  spring  subjects.  Plants  of  great  beauty 
may  have  been  omitted,  but  in  few  cases  without  a  reason  ;  an'd 
certain  it  is  that  the  place  which  exhibits  flowering  specimens  of 
each  of  those  mentioned  cannot  fail  to  give  fresh,  varied,  and  de- 
lightful interest  to  every  lover  of  a  garden.  Those  marked  thus  * 
are  the  best  for  beginners,  and  should  be  first  secured. 

EoBiNsOiS"  Ceusoe. 


THE  EPACEIS. 

BY     GEOEGE     GOEDOX 


DO  not  consider  it  necessary  to  say  one  word  by  way  of 
apology  for  introducing  the  claims  of  this  genus  to  the 
reader's  notice.  They  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful 
winter- flowering  plants  we  have  in  this  country.  The 
epacris  has  long  been  a  favourite  of  mine,  and  I  know 
several  of  my  friends  who  are  equally  fond  of  the  beautiful,  tubular- 
shaped  flowers,  which  vary  in  colour  from  pure  white  to  scarlet  and 
crimson,  with  all  the  intermediate  shades  and  tints  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Notwithstanding  their  partiality  for  these  plants,  they 
seldom  succeed  in  growing  them  in  a  manner  that  reflects  credit 
upon  their  horticultural  skill.  It  is  not  only  amateurs  who  fail  to 
grow  them  well ;  many  professionals  are  equally  unsuccessful.  This 
is  not  because  they  are  so  very  difficult  to  grow,  but  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  simply  this:  they  are  delicate  rooted,  and  require  attention 
at  the  right  time.  If  they  get  too  much  water  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  it  rots  the  roots,  and  when  they  are  gone,  no  amount  of  good 
treatment  will  bring  them  back  again.  And  again,  if  the  plants  are 
stood  out  of  doors  and  forgotten,  and  allowed  to  get  dust  dry,  and 
remain  in  that  condition  until  the  plants  begin  to  show  signs  of 
distress,  it  is  a  long  time  before  they  recover  themselves,  even  sup- 
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posing  they  do  at  all.  Cultivators  who  have  not  had  much  experience 
in  growing  hard-wooded  plants,  forget  the  difference  between  them 
and  those  belonging  to  the  soft-wooded  section.  Many  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  latter  may  have  the  leaves  hanging  over  the  sides  of  the 
pots  apparently  half  dead,  a  good  watering  will  set  them  to  rights 
again  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour ;  but  in  plants  like  the  epacris, 
flagging  represents  so  much  serious  injury  just  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  mischief. 

In  giving  a  few  hints  upon  their  management,  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  show  that  what  is  most  wanted  in  dealing  with  them  is  not 
so  much  first-rate  skill  as  constant  attention,  though  I  shall  say  a 
few  words  about  propagation.  I  should  advise  my  readers  to  go  to 
some  respectable  nursery  where  they  are  grown,  and  buy  nice  little 
plants  about  three  years  old.  They  cost  but  a  trifle,  and  it  is  much 
better  than  bothering  with  striking  them,  and  then  having  to  wait 
several  years  before  they  get  to  any  size.  The  propagating  is  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  whole  business,  and  unless  any  one  has  had  some 
jDractice  in  propagating  hard-wooded  plants,  the  chances  are  ten  to 
one  against  their  rooting  the  cuttings  after  they  are  put  in.  The 
best  cuttings  are  obtained  from  the  young  shoots,  which  push  after 
the  plants  are  cut  back.  The  general  way  of  dealing  with  them 
where  they  are  propagated  extensively,  is  to  cut  a  plant  back,  and 
place  it  in  a  gentle  warmth  of  about  50°.  Tlie  plants  soon  break, 
and  directly  the  young  shoots  get  rather  firm,  they  are  taken  off. 
They  should  be  about  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  inserted  about 
half  their  length  in  the  soil  of  the  cutting  pot.  The  foliage  should 
be  trimmed  off  the  portion  which  will  be  beneath  the  soil.  The  pots 
are  prepared  for  their  reception  by  half  filling  a  five-inch  pot  with 
crocks,  then  up  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  peat  and  sand 
well  mixed  together,  and  on  the  top  of  this  half  an  inch  of  sand. 
The  soil  and  sand  must  be  made  firm,  and  after  the  cuttings  are  in- 
serted firmly,  the  pots  must  be  covered  with  bell-glasses,  and  plunged 
in  a  mild  bottom-heat.  They  will  require  frequent  attention  in  the 
way  of  watering,  shading,  and  keeping  the  glasses  wiped,  to  prevent 
the  condensed  moisture  running  down  the  sides,  and  rotting  the 
cuttings.  It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  these  must  be  potted 
off  after  they  are  nicely  rooted.  Small  60's  are  quite  large  enough  ; 
from  these  they  must  be  shifted  into  five-inch,  then  into  eight-inch, 
and  from  them  into  twelve-inch  pots. 

One  shift  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  whole  season,  and  the 
most  suitable  season  for  doing  this  is  just  after  they  begin  to  make 
the  new  growth.  "When  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  cut  them 
back,  and  place  in  a  warm,  close  corner  of  the  greenhouse  until  they 
begin  to  break,  and  have  made  young  growths  about  an  inch  in 
length.  They  should  be  then  taken  out  of  the  pots  and  repotted, 
and  placed  in  a  pit,  if  it  can  be  epared,  and  kept  rather  close  until 
the  roots  begin  to  get  established  in  the  new  soil.  "When  they  are 
nicely  rooted,  give  plenty  of  air,  and  after  the  growth  is  completed, 
stand  them  out  of  doors  to  ripen  the  young  wood,  and  thus  promote 
the  abundant  formation  of  flower-buds.  In  September  replace  in 
the  greenhouse,  and  give  plenty  of  air.     They  are  very  impatient  of 
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being  kept  in  a  close  atmosphere,  and  also  of  fire-heat.  They  ought 
not  to  have  any  more  than  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  frost  out.  I  must 
say  a  few  words  about  the  soil,  and  then  bring  this  to  a  conclusion. 
The  compost  that  I  have  found  them  to  succeed  best  in  consists  of 
good  fibrous  peat,  plenty  of  sharp  silver-sand,  and  crocks  broken 
small,  and  all  thoroughly  well  mixed  together.  To  this  should  be 
added  one  part  silky  loam,  full  of  fibre,  to  four  of  the  other.  Give 
suflicient  water,  when  in  fall  growth,  without  soddening  the  soil,  but 
apply  it  very  carefully  through  the  winter,  when  the  plants  are 
at  rest.  At  all  times  give  sufficient  to  wet  the  ball  right  through, 
and  then  give  no  more  until  the  soil  begins  to  feel  dry  again.  But 
guard  against  letting  it  get  dust  dry.  When  this  happens,  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  get  every  portion  wetted  again.  Pot  firm,  and 
leave  sufficient  room  to  hold  plenty  of  water  on  the  surface.  It  is 
all  nonsense  to  talk  about  potting  them  high,  for  fear  of  the  collar 
rotting  when  elevated,  as  recommended  by  some  growers.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  to  get  the  centre  of  the  ball  soaked,  and  no  plants 
will  flourish  with  half  the  soil  in  the  pots  dry,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  roots  dried  up.  Put  a  good  drainage  of  crocks  in  the  bottom, 
and  loosen  the  roots  round  the  outside  of  the  ball,  without  breaking 
them  about  too  much,  and  remove  as  much  of  the  surface  soil  as 
can  be  conveniently  done.  I  must  not  forget  to  add,  that  when  out 
of  doors  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  partially  shaded  position, 
and  the  pots  should  be  stood  on  a  bed  of  coal-ashes,  or  elevated  on 
bricks,  or  small  flower-pots,  to  prevent  the  worms  getting  through 
the  bottom. 

The  undermentioned  are  a  dozen  of  the  very  best : — Carminata^ 
Eclipse  (summer  flowerer),  Grandijiora  ruhra,  Hyacinthiflora^  Hya- 
cinthifiora  candidissima,  Impressa  coccinea,  Kinghornii,  Lady  Alice 
JE'eel^  Miniata  splendens,  Magnifica,  Mrs.  Fym^  Fulchella  major. 


WINTEE    SALADINa. 

BT   A.   MAEKET-GAEDENER. 

iNE  of  the  best  and  most  useful  is  the  Endiye.  The 
Green  Curled  is  the  one  I  have  always  found  best. 
There  is  a  sort  called  the  Mossy  Green  Curled,  smaller 
and  closer  in  habit.  But  from  every  packet  of  seed 
will  be  obtained  plants  that  vary  in  character — some 
plain  in  the  leaf,  some  finely  curled — and  of  course  the  plain  ones 
should  be  pulled  up  and  thrown  away,  for  they  are  easily  picked 
out  at  the  time  of  planting.  There  is  another  sort,  the  Batavian, 
but  it  is  usually  so  coarse  that  I  have  never  thought  it  worth  grow- 
ing. No  time  must  now  be  lost  in  sowing  the  seed,  and  it  should 
be  remembered  that  no  other  plant  suffers  as  much  as  this  from 
being  too  thick  in  the  seed-bed ;  and  to  get  nice  close  heads  in  a 
manner  that  will  make  them  acceptable,  they  should  be  grown  quick 
in  a  rich  deep  soil,  and  when  sown  the  spot  should  be  open,  the 
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ground  in  a  friable  condition,  and  the  seed  but  lightly  covered, 
shaded  during  dry  weather  till  the  seedlings  appear,  and  then  be 
kept  well  watered  if  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry.  To  be  on  the  safe 
side,  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  sow  again  the  middle  of  this  month ; 
for  this  season,  so  far  as  it  lias  gone,  has  been  such  a  forcing  one, 
that  to  give  precise  rules  for  sowing  seeds  is  a  difficult  matter;  there- 
fore, as  I  am  not  able  to  foretel  the  future,  I  have  given  this  hint, 
which  for  all  I  know  may  be  a  very  useful  one.  If  the  plants  have 
been  well  used  in  the  seed-beds,  they  will  be  fit  to  go  out  in  six  or 
seven  weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing.  They  must  have  a  richly- 
manured  border  under  a  south  or  west  wall,  and  be  planted  out 
eighteen  inches  apart.  They  must  first  be  carefully  lifted  Avith  a 
trowel  from  the  bed,  and  planted  out  during  dull  or  cloudy  weather, 
for  these  are  plants  which  feel  the  effects  of  a  renioval  very  much. 
Por  shading  these,  as  well  as  many  other  such  plants,  put  six  or  eight 
inch  flower-pots  over  them  during  the  few  first  bright  days,  if  such 
should  occur  after  planting.  A  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  for 
slugs,  and  a  sprinkle  of  soot  and  lime  put  round  each  plant  if  they 
are  troublesome.  A  quick  growth  should  be  encouraged  by  frequent 
stirrings  of  the  soil.  When  they  are  large  enough  for  use,  there 
are  a  variety  of  ways  to  bleach  them.  One  very  simple  way  is  to 
tie  them  up  exactly  as  lettuces  are  done ;  another  old-tat»hioned  plan 
is  to  lay  a  piece  of  common  tile  or  slate  over  them,  while  others 
invert  a  pot  over  them ;  but  whatever  plan  is  adopted,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  must  be  done  when  the  plants  are  ciuite  dry  ; 
it  will  take  at  least  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  to  bleach  them  well. 
What  I  have  already  said  applies  chiefly  to  securing  a  stock  for  the 
ordinary  consumption  of  autumn,  and  for  taking  up  and  stowing 
away  for  winter.  This  stowing  will  receive  due  attention  presently. 
Por  what  I  may  call  a  chance  crop,  another  planting  of  the  last 
sowing  may  be  put  out  under  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  ;  this  plan  is 
sometimes  of  great  service  where  there  is  no  room  to  house  them 
for  winter,  as  very  nice  little  hearts  are  to  be  had  if  the  end  of  the 
year  is  not  too  severe,  but  of  course  not  equal  to  those  that  have 
been  taken  under  glass.  A  few  dry  leaves  scattered  amongst  the 
plants  will  give  them  some  protection  against  frost ;  it  is  ^  safe 
practice  to  put  out  a  few  plants  every  fortnight  up  till  the  end  of 
September. 

Lettuce  is  another  indispensable  subject  for  winter  salads,  but 
it  requires  some  amount  of  care  and  trouble  to  get  them  a  suitable 
size  for  winter  preservation,  for  so  much  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  autumn  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  say  exactly  when  to 
sow  for  this  purpose.  I  prefer  to  sow  about  the  25th  of  July,  and 
again  about  the  middle  of  August.  One  or  other  of  these  sowings 
cannot  fail  to  secure  the  desired  sized  plants ;  but  should  a  mild 
autumn  follow,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  July  plants  will  get  too 
large,  and  in  that  case  the  later  sowing  will  be  just  right.  For  this 
winter  work  I  have  never  found  any  other  sort  equal  to  the  Hardy 
Hammersniith,  as  when  well  kept  it  has  such  a  beautiful  fresh  green 
appearance,  which  is  very  essential  in  a  salad  at  any  season  of  the 
year.     The  cultural  directions  which  I  have  given  above  for  endive 
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will  serve  for  these,  except  id  the  work  of  tying  or  bleaching.  This 
must  not  be  attempted  with  the  lettuce,  unless  you  want  thetn  to 
get  rotten  at  the  heart  in  a  very  short  time.  On  the  subject  of  pre- 
serving salads  during  winter  I  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  in  time  to 
be  useful. 


A   LITTLE  GAEDEiS^   OE  ALPINES. 

HREE  years  ago  R.  Farmer,  Esq.,  of  Hornsey,  had  a  lot  of  Messrs. 
Backhouse's  and  Messrs.  E.  G,  Henderson's  best  alpines  and  herbaceous 
plants,  and  what  to  do  with  the  tiny  and  choic3  ones  like  the  Gentians 
and  Mountain  Forget-me-uotswas  the  question. 
Mr.  Farmer  grew  his  alpines  in  an  open  space.  A  little  bed  was  dug 
out  in  the  clay  soil  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  and  a  drain  run  from  it  to  an  outlet 
near  at  hand  ;  the  bed  was  filled  with  fine  sandy  peat  and  a  little  loam  and  leaf- 
mould,  and  when  nearly  full,  rustic  stones  of  very  different  sizes  were  placed  around 
the  raar<iin,  so  as  to  raise  the  bed  on  an  average  one  foot  or  so  above  the  turf.  More 
soil  was  then  put  in,  and  a  few  rough  slabs,  arranged  so  as  to  crop  out  from  the  soil 
in  the  centre,  completed  the  preparation  for  the  neater  Sedums  and  Sempervivums, 
such  Saxifragas  as  Csesia  and  Roehelliana,  such  Dianthuses  as  alpinus  and  petrceus. 
Mountain  Forget-me-nots,  Gentians,  little  spring  bulbs,  Hepatica  angulosa,  etc. 
They  were  planted,  the  finer  and  rarer  tilings  getting  the  best  positions,  and  when 
finished,  the  bed  looked  somewhat  like  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  vases  of  alpines 
which  Messrs.  Backhouse  sent  to  our  shows,  but  much  beauty  was  not  expected  from 
the  arrangement  for  a  year  at  least. 

However,  in  eight  weeks  things  had  "taken  so  well,"  and  the  bed  looked  so 
beautiful,  from  a  dozen  plants  of  Calandrinia  umbellata  that  had  been  planted  on 
the  little  prominences  flowering  so  gaily  and  profusely  as  to  make  the  arrangement 
equal  to  one  of  bedding  plants  from  the  "  effective  "  point  of  view,  that  Mr.  Farmer 
immediately  made  a  fellow  for  it,  arranged  in  the  same  manner,  with  more  loam, 
however,  to  suit  the  different  tastes  of  the  alpines,  and  planted  with  as  different 
subje'  ts  from  those  in  the  other  bed  as  could  be  got,  confining  himself  still  to  the 
choicest  alpines,  except  on  the  outer  side  of  the  largest  stones  of  the  margin,  w^here 
such  herbaceous  plants  as  Campanula  carpatica  bicolor  (sky-blue  on  the  upper 
portion  of  the  corolla,  and  white  below)  have  been  planted  in  both  beds  with  great 
advantage. 

The  only  attention  these  beds  have  required  since  planting  has  been  to  keep  a 
free-growing  species  from  overrunning  a  subject  like  Gentiana  verna,  and  to  well 
water  the  bed^  on  hot  days— to  keep  them,  in  fact,  thoroughly  moist.  '1  hey  will 
require  no  further  attention  for  years.  With  the  exception  of  the  exquisite  Gentiana 
bavarica,  every  alpine  plant  put  in  those  beds  has  grown  well ;  the  beds  have  pre- 
sented fresh  floral  interest  every  week  since  the  dawn  of  spring  (indeed  Gentiana 
verna  was  opening  buds  all  the  winter),  and  will  continue  gay  wiili  the  Calandrinia 
and  Linaria  till  late  in  autumn.  The  best  display  as  regards  variety  was  probably 
in  the  season  of  Dianthus  alpinus  ;  the  best  effect  is  afforded  by  the  Calandnnia 
dotted  over  the  beds,  and  this  lasts  for  months.  It  is  a  marvellous  plan  for  effect, 
as  may  be  well  seen  in  another  part  of  the  garden,  where  about  sixty  plants  form 
a  mass,  growing  in  peat.  When  the  sun  shines  on  it,  the  "vivid  magenta"  of  this 
flower  ecipses  every  other  coLmr.  The  little  dark  purple  bells  of  the  rare  Cam- 
panula pulla  droop  very  effectively  over  such  things  as  that  gem  among  Sedums, 
brevif  hum,  and  fairy  bushes  of  Alyssum  spinosum,  evergrein,  or  more  correctly 
ever-silvery.  The  leaves  of  this  Alyssum,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  will  show  the 
stellate  hairs  more  beautifully  t':. an  any  other  plant  known  to  luicroscopists.  Choice 
silvery-leaved  subjects  like  the  oyster  plant,  Diotis,  and  Androsace  lanuginosa,  are 
especially  useful,  even  if  they  never  flowered,  for  raingliug  with  little  green  things 
like  Thymus  corsicus,  that  run  about  and  lay  over  the  stones  so  naturally. 

William  Robinson. 
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NEW  PLANTS. 

fUNTLEYA  ALBIDO-rULVA  {Vniust  Sort,  t.  556).— Orchidaceae. 
A  pretty  species,  with  white  and  copper-coloured  flowers,  native  of 
Brazil. 

Encephalartus  yillosus  {Vlllust.  Sort.,  t.  657).— Cycadacese. 
A  weU-developed  plant,  poorly  figured.     A  good  drawing  of  the  inflo- 
rescence would  have  been  interesting. 

Alternanthera  amabilis  {JOIllust.  Sort.,  t.  558). — A  charming  addition  to 
the  useful  series  of  new  amaranths  for  bedding.  Tlie  colours  which  prevail  in  the 
leafage  of  this  plant  are  carmine,  red,  orange  bufi",  and  pleasing  shades  of  green. 

CiELOGYNE  lagenaria  {L' Illust.  Eort.,  t.  510). — A  pretty  miniature  orchid, 
which  lias  gourd  or  bottle-like  pseudo-bulbs,  and  large  pale  lavender-coloured 
flowers. 

Aerides  Lobbii  (L'lllust.  Sort.,  t.  559).— A  fine  figure  of  this  magnificent 
orchid,  one  of  the  most  delicately-coloured  of  the  "  fox-brush"  class. 

Begonia  ticta  (L'lllust.  Sort.,  t.  560).— The  history  and  relations  of  this 
plant  are  unknown.  The  figure  shows  an  elegant  mass  of  leafage,  the  leaves  ovate 
with  cordiform  base,  pale  green,  richly  variegated  with  yellow  lines  and  dots. 

Camellia  Caterixa  Rossi  {Vlllust.  Sort.,  t.  561). — A  charming  flower  of 
medium  size,  the  petals  imbricated,  colour  warm  pinky  flesh,  overspread  with  delicate 
lines,  and  dots  of  pale  purple  or  rose. 


House  Gardening. — "  Having  been  driven  by  the  pressure  of  a  painful  bodily 
infirmity  to  take  up  my  residence  in  the  crowded'  locality  of  Covent  Garden,  after 
many  years  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  greenhouse  and  hothouse  in  the  country,  an 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  see  how  far  that  enjoyment  can  be  supplied  in  London. 
A  small,  but  inexpensive  three-light  greenhouse  has  been  erected  in  a  back-yard- 
open,  however,  and  airy,  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  plane-tree,  from  40  to  50  feet 
high,  and  a  mulberry  tree,  both  in  full  leaf;  and  here,  thanks  to  the  intelligent 
zeal  of  my  son,  whose  incipient  taste  for  floricultural  pursuits  leads  him  to  spend  as 
many  hours  of  an  evening  in  his  London  greenhouse  as  he  until  lately  did  in  his 
country  one,  escaping  thereby  the  temptations  of  more  exciting  pleasures,  we  have 
an  interesting  collection  of  ferns,  many  of  them  British,  which  have  acquired  their 
full  growth  from  plants  which  were  cut  or  died  down  to  the  roots  during  the  winter, 
and  all  are  doing  well,  especially  Asplenium  filix-foemina,  and  Osmunda  regalis ; 
with,  amongst  foreign  species,  Cyrtomium  falcatum,  Nephrodium  Sieboldii,  Loroaria 
alpina,  Aspidium  triangularum,  Pelloea  rotundifolia,  Asplenium  viviparum,  Aspidium 
macrophyllum,  Cyrtomium  caryotideum,  Leptochilus  decurrens,  Elaphoglossum 
callsefolium,  etc.  Besides  these  we  have  a  few  seedlings  in  flower,  and,  thanks  to 
the  kind  encouragement  of  the  worthy  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  an 
interesting  collection  of  miscellaneous  plants,  some  of  which  are  in  flower,  including 
Mahernia  vestita,  Cytisus  canariensis,  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides,  Sollya  hetero- 
phylla,  Loddigesia  oxalidifolia,  Mitraria  coccinea,  Polygala  Dalmaisiana,  Rhyn- 
chosia  gibba,  Cissus  discolor,  Veronica  decussata,  Monochtetum  tenellum,  Jasminum 
didymura,  Torenia  Asiatica,  Tacsonia  niollissima,  Chironia  Fischerii,  Lonicera  aureo- 
reticulata,  Malva  miniata,  Prostanthera  nivea  and  retusa,  Tradescantia  discolor, 
Eutaxia  myrtifolia,  Graptophyllum  pictum,  Heterocentrum  Mexicanum,  and  Eran- 
themum^  Cooperi  ;  and  among  cool  orchids  we  have  fine  healthy  plants  of  Lycaste 
Skinneri  and  Odontoglossum  grande,  both  making  fresh  bulbs.  It  is,  perhaps, 
scarcely  worth  while  to  speak  of  a  capacious  fern-case  in  the  window  of  an  upper 
room,  so  common  is  the  use  in  London  of  this  elegant  botanical  toy,  but  an  invalid 
whose  days  are  spent  recumbent  on  the  sofa  may  be  excused  dilating  on  the  pleasure 
of  beiiig  able  to  watch  the  growth  of  a  vigorous  intertwining  mass  of  curious  forms 
of  foreign  ferns,  many  of  them  productions  of  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe, 
New  Zealand,  India,  Mexico,  Japan,  among  which  the  following  are  conspicuous  : — 
Litrobrochia  vespertilionis,  Nephrolepis  tuberosa,  Drynaria  propinqua,  Pteris  sca- 
berula,  Adiantum  formosum,  Phymatodes  Billardieri,  Phlebodium  aureum,  Colysis 
membranacea,  Pteris  cretica,  Lastrea  glabella,  etc." — Lovel  Reeve  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle, 
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HORTICULTURAL  AFFAIRS. 


^ 


EW  PARK  AT  MiDDLESBOROUGH. — His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Arthnr 
opened  the  New  Park  on  Tuesday,  August  11th,  This  was  presented  to 
the  town  by  Mr.  Bolckow,  of  the  firm  of  Bolckow  and  Vaughan,  the 
celebrated  ironmasters  of  that  town  ;  he  having  also  spent  a  large  sum 
of  money  in  laying  it  out,  and  making  various  improvements  necessary 
for  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  thousands  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended. 

Grand  International  Exhibition  of  Fruit. — The  managers  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  have  determined  upon  holding  an  "  International 
Exhibition"  of  Fruit  in  Edinburgh  next  year.  It  is  to  take  place  in  September  ; 
and,  great  as  was  the  success  of  that  held  in  1865  by  this  Society,  we  venture  to 
predict  a  greater  success  still,  if  the  management  is  conducted  in  the  same  broad, 
liberal  spirit  as  was  evinced  in  the  above-mentioned  gathering.  The  Gardener 
says  upon  this  subject: — *'  The  great  London  societies  are,  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, compelled  to  have  their  exhibitions  during  the  London  season,  when  it  is 
impossible  to  give  such  prominence  to  fruit  as  could  be  desired.  The  English  pro- 
vincial societies  generally  hold  their  exhibitions  to  suit  the  early  summer  holidays 
and  fruit-growers  felt  that,  while  the  greatest  possible  encouragement  is  given  to 
plants  by  the  great  societies  we  have  referred  to,  fruit  does  not  receive  that  amount 
of  encouragement  which  its  importance  deserves.  To  meet  this  deficiency  is  the 
object  of  the  projectors  of  the  Exhibition  of  1869  ;  and  we  believe  they  intend  to 
appeal  to  the  leading  growers  of  the  country  for  that  support  which  they  received 
so  readily  on  the  occasion  of  the  previous  exhibition  of  the  same  character.  It  is 
nearly  impossible  to  make  an  exhibition  of  plants  anything  like  international,  from 
the  expense  and  difiiculty  of  transport ;  not  so  with  fruit.  It  can  be  packed  at  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  one  day,  and  be  at  the  other  the  next,  at  small  risk  and  cost 
either  of  money  or  labour.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  hope  and  expect  that 
the  directors  of  the  Caledonian  Society  will  receive  such  liberal  support  from  all 
fruit-growers  as  will  enable  them  to  eclipse  their  former  exhibition,  which  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  have  been  the  greatest  display  of  fine  fruit  ever  seen  in  one 
place  at  one  time." 

Mr.  D.  Higford  D.  Burr,  Aldermaston  Court,  Reading,  has  been  elected  a 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  who  resigned  in  May  last. 

The  Harvest  of  1868. — This  may  be  considered  to  he  over  throughout  the 
southern  and  midland  counties.  Wheat  is  remarkably  fine  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  though  in  many  instances  the  straw  is  short.  Other  cereals,  such  as  barley 
and  oats,  are  below  the  average,  and  beans  and  peas  have  suff"ered  severely. 
Potatoes  are  good,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  light  soils,  which  are  much 
smaller  than  usual.  There  appears  to  be  no  traces  of  disease.  The  root  crops  have 
suffered  more  severely  from  the  drought  than  anything,  which  is  a  source  of  much 
anxiety  to  the  farmer,  particularly  those  who  feed  cattle  largely  for  the  market. 
Potatoes  are  making  a  second  growth.  Where  they  are  large  enough,  take  them 
up  at  once,  and  rub  off"  the  secondary  tubers.  Cool,  m.oist  weather  is  better  than 
hright,  hot,  sunny  weather  for  taking  up  potatoes.  The  latter  is  preferred  by  some 
people,  but  our  advice  is  to  tliose  who  value  their  crop  not  to  wait.  Those  that  are 
too  small  as  yet  to  pay  for  digging  are  as  well  left  alone  for  the  present,  as  the 
young  tubers  now  forming  may,  by  the  aid  of  the  present  genial  weather,  be  useful 
by  and  by. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Lane,  jun.,  of  the  firm 
of  Lane  and  Sons,  the  great  rose  and  fruit  growers,  Great  Berkhampstead,  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  his  age. 

The  French  Vintage.— The  Salut  Pullic  of  Lyons  says  :— "  The  wine  crop 
offers  a  splendid  aspect  everywhere,  and  is  magnificent  in  Burgundy,  Revermont, 
and  Lyons  country.  In  the  vineyards  of  Beaujolais,  the  vine-stocks  literally  bend 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  grapes,  which  at  present  have  attained  almost  their  full 
size,  and  have  begun  to  redden  for  the  last  few  days.  The  owners  are  in  high 
spirits,  and  if  slight  showers  and  great  heat  should  alternate  as  hitherto,  there  are 
grounds  for  expecting  a  very  superior  yield,  in  quantity  and  quality,  as  compared 
with  that  of  last  year  j  and,  besides,  the  vintage  can  be  made  a  month  earlier.     We 
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cannot  deny,  however,  that  the  prolonged  drought  and  the  extraordinary  heat  have 
caused  some  danger  in  certain  quarters.  In  sandy  and  gravelly  soils,  many  of  the 
grapes  have  been  roasted  by  the  sun.  The  vineyards  of  the  Mont  d'Or  have  par- 
ticularly suffered  in  this  respect,  and  rain  is  ardently  longed  for.  In  the  south  the 
oidium  has  caused  serious  loss." 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 


Vine  Pruning  in  Ground  Vinery. — T. — In  pruning  your  vines  in  the  winter, 
cut  hack  the  side-branches  to  within  one  or  two  eyes  of  the  main  rod.  When  these 
break  in  the  spring,  select  the  strongest,  as  soon  as  you  can  see  which  will  bear 
fruit,  and  remove  the  others.  Most  likely  several  young  shoots  will  push  from  the 
base  of  the  old  ones.  All  the  old  branches  which  you  will  remove  will  probably 
not  produce  bearing  wood,  but  you  must  train  a  young  one  in  the  place  of  every 
one  that  you  remove,  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  wood  for  bearing  in  succeeding 
years.  It  is  of  no  consequence  their  not  producing  bearing  wood  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  vine.  To  leave  a  bunch  on  each  shoot  would  be  too  much  for 
the  vine,  and  the  whole  crop  would  consequently  be  poor.  Every  amateur  culti- 
vator of  the  Vine  should  read  the  papers  on  "  Grapes  for  the  Million,"  published  in 
the  Floral  World  in  the  year  1866  ;  and,  as  they  extend  pretty  nearly  through 
the  year,  it  would  be  advisable  to  purchase  the  volume  to  obtain  them.  In  the 
number  for  January,  1865,  appeared  a  paper  explaining  every  minute  detail  of 
vine-pruning. 

Hardy  Fern  House. — J.  jff".,  Tipperary. — If  the  house  which  your  friend  is 
erecting  is  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  culture  of  hardy  ferns,  we  should  have 
preferred  a  roof  of  glass,  or  it  would  have  done  very  well  without  any  roof  what- 
ever. A  very  charming  dell,  for  the  culture  of  these  lovely  plants,  might  be 
formed  by  fixing  two  or  three  skylights  in  the  roof,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
house,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  plants  plenty  of  light.  Ferns  would  do  no 
good  whatever  planted  in  the  moss,  which  you  propose  to  fill  the  spaces  between 
the  uprights  which  form  the  sides  of  the  structure.  They  must  have  something 
substantial  to  grow  in,  A  mixture  of  soil  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam, 
peat,  and  decayed  leaf-mould,  would  be  the  best  for  this  purpose,  and  would  grow 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Britishers  to  perfection.  The  soil  should  be  placed  round 
the  sides  of  the  house,  in  a  sloping  bank,  with  a  few  rough  pieces  of  stone  or  wood 
to  keep  it  up  in  its  place.  If  the  house  is  large  enough,  a  pile  of  rockwork  in  the 
middle,  the  centre  of  which  should  be  filled  with  soil  as  above,  and  spaces  left  to 
plant  the  ferns  in.  This  will  add  greatly  to  the  general  effect.  The  plants  must 
have  an  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots  during  the  summer  when  in  full  growth, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  syringe  them  overhead  once  a  day  ;  evening  is  the  best  time 
for  doing  this.  In  the  winter  months,  Avhen  the  plants  are  at  rest,  very  little 
watering  will  be  required  ;  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  from  getting  dust-dry 
will  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  that  season  ;  syringing  overhead  must  be  withheld 
altogether.  If  the  ferns  are  growing  in  pots,  they  can  be  planted  at  any  time  ;  but 
for  those  taken  up  out  of  ihe  open  ground,  any  time  from  October  to  March  will  be 
suitable. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  Specimens. — Agnes. — There  are  two  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  the  plants  that  you  are  desirous  of  taking  up — one  right,  and  the  other 
wrong.  The  wrong  way,  which  we  shall  advise  you  not  to  follow,  is  to  let  them 
grow  away,  t^ike  thetn  up  in  the  autumn,  and,  after  cutting  them  back,  pot  in 
whatever  sized  pot  may  be  most  suitable.  When  plants  are  dealt  with  in  this  way, 
it  is  very  seldom  they  make  good  specimens.  Some  of  the  branches  die  off,  or  fail 
to  produce  shoots  the  next  seasen,  and  frequently  one  side  of  the  plant  is  lost. 
When  they  are  grown  in  beds,  they  cannot  well  be  dealt  with  in  any  other  way 
without  spoiling  the  general  effect  of  the  plants.  As  it  fortunately  happens  that 
yours  are  growing  in  a  border  which  is  not  of  much  consequence,  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  following  the  right  way.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  cut  the  plants 
back  at  once,  and,  in  doing  this,  use  the  knife  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  nice  com- 
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pact  bushes  of  them.  This  should  be  done  at  once ;  and,  directly  the  buds  start, 
and  the  young  shoots  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  take  them  up  carefully,  and  trim 
the  roots  a  little.  When  this  operation  is  performed,  pot  them  in  five-inch  pots, 
and  use  a  compost  of  fibry  loam,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  rotten  manure  or  leaf- 
mould.  Place  the  pots  in  a  frame,  and  keep  rather  close  fur  a  few  days,  and  after- 
wards give  plenty  of  air.  Keep  them  in  a  dry,  airy  place  through  the  winter, 
where  they  wii]  get  i)lenty  of  light.  The  greenhouse  shelf  is  the  best  place.  Early 
in  March,  shift  into  eiglit-inch  pots.  Use  good  loam  and  rotten  manure,  in  the 
proportion  of  four  piirts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  Give  plenty  of  water 
■when  they  get  into  full  growth.  By  attention  to  stopping  [i.e.,  nipping  out  the 
points  of  the  shoots),  and  training,  and  other  minor  matters  which  will  suggest 
themselves  to  your  notice,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  you  will  succeed  in 
growing  this  chiss  of  plants  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

Amateur,  Lee. — The  best  work  on  the  Vine  is  one  by  Mr.  W.  Thomson,  called, 
"  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Grape  Vine,"  published  by  Blackwood,  price  5s. 

Stephanotis.  — Tlie  fern  is  without  fruit,  and  cannot  be  named.  Where  Hoya 
does  well,  Stephanotis  ought  to  do  well. 

Grouxd  Vjneries.— In  your  present  number  a  correspondent  complains  of  the 
failure  of  his  ground  vinery.  I  presume  my  experience  on  the  same  subject  may 
be  acceptable.  When  your  recommendation  appeared,  being  a  tolerable  amateur 
carpenter.  1  sent  to  the  saw-mills  for  14ft.  \\-m.  plank,  with  which  I  made  two  7ft, 
lengths  40-in.  span,  28-in.  slope,  20-in.  high  (outside  measurement),  under  which  I 
placed  two  black  Bumburgh  grapes,  one  of  which  last  year  produced  several  bunches, 
but,  fancying  ihere  wus  some  appearance  of  oidium,  I  dusted  the  bunches  with,  black 
sulphur.  Tlie  result  was,  they  shrivelled  up  and  withered  in  the  autumn,  I  took 
up  the  other  vine  to  refilace  one  in  greenhouse,  putting  in  a  white  one.  In  the 
■winter  I  took  the  vinery  to  cover  some  ash-leaved  potatoes,  by  which  I  had  two  or 
three  weeks'  earlier  consumption  than  my  neighbours.  After  that  I  replaced  the 
vinery,  and  the  black  Hamburgh  has  under  the  first  7ft.  length,  to  which  it  was  cut 
back,  27  bunches,  a  d  has  shot  out  ten  feet  of  fresh  wood.  From  an  accident  to  my 
foot  my  garden  has  been  somewhat  neglected,  the  bunches  have  not  been  thinned,  etc., 
as  they  ought  to  have  been.  I  now  propose,  as  soon  as  I  am  able,  to  make  four  more 
7ft.  lengtlis  for  potiJtoes,  etc.,  in  the  winter,  then  bringing  them  back  to  their  old 
berth  in  tiie  spring  for  the  vines,  and  also  for  bedding  plants,  of  wliicn  I  had  this 
spring  a  considerable  number.  With  a  difficulty  to  shelter  them,  1  ought  to  say 
that  the  vines  merely  lay  on  slates  pegged  down  at  intervals.  I  have  never  rubbed 
out  any  buds,  but  curting  back  to  one  or  two  eyes. — T.  R.  J.,  Eltham. 

Yucca  glohtosa  after  Flowerixg. — A  Subscriber. — You  had  better  remove 
the  old  flower-srem  as  soon  as  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  is  past.  If  the  suv^kers  are 
a  fair  size,  remove  them,  and  throw  away  the  old  stool.  If  small,  leave  them  untU. 
they  are  large  enough  to  plant  out  singly.  Nine  inches  or  a  foot  in  length  may  be 
considered  a  fair  size  for  planting  out.  Wlien  we  have  had  old  plants  in  prominent 
positions,  with  tuckers  not  large  enough  to  take  off,  we  have  removed  them  to  the 
reserve  ground,  to  perfect  the  growth  of  the  suckers,  instead  of  leaving  them  where 
they  look  unsightly\ 

Potatoes  making  Second  Gro-wth. — ^.  W.  A.  G.,  W.  B.,  Ten  Years'  Sub' 
scriber,  and  several  others.— Tak.Q  them  up  at  once,  and  spread  them  out  rather 
thinly  under  cover  (or  a  {e\i:  days  before  clamping  them  or  pitting  them.  This  will 
harden  the  skin,  which  is  not  so  ripe  and  tough  as  when  they  are  left  until  the  haulm 
dies  quite  down.  There  is  no  necessity  to  let  them  get  green,  for  they  will  not 
require  to  be  s^-read  out  long,  and  a  few  sacks  or  mats  thrown  over  them  will  break 
the  lifrht. 

Name  of  Vi.kst.— Alice,  Liverpool.— The  flower  bracts  enclosed  are  those  of 
the  beautiful  Hougainvillea  glabra,  the  freest  bloomer  of  all  the  Bougainvilleas.  It 
requires  a  stove  temperature  to  grow  and  flower  it  well. 

Grapes  ix  Gueenhouhe.— ?F.  F.  F.,  /SaZ/brrf.— The  length  and  breadth  of  your 
proposed  border  will  do,  but  a  foot  in  depth  is  not  sufficient.  It  would  always  be 
either  too  wet  or  too  dry.  You  ought  to  have  it  at  least  three  feet  deep.  If  you 
cannot  maiage  it  in.side,  make  the  border  entirely  outside.  Perhaps  thjit  would  be 
the  best  in  either  case,  and  then  there  would  not  be  much  fear  of  its  sufl'ering  from 
drought  through  neglect  and  forgetfulness.  Plant  the  vine  in  October  or  November. 
We  should  not  interfere  with  the  floor  in  the  other  compartment. 
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T.  C,  (Swawotge.- Neither  of  the  flowers  are  those  of  the  Kalosantbus.  The  red  flowers 
are  those  of  Rochea  falcata,  and  the  yellow  ones  those  of  one  of  the  Sempervivums, 
but  too  much  smashed  in  the  post  to  enable  us  to  say  which.  The  Kalosantbus  has 
small,  dark  green  leaves,  and  upright  growing  branches.  "We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  you  acted  upon  our  advice,  and  have  received  no  small  benefit  from  doing  so 
by  emplo^'ing  seaweed  for  mulching. 

Plants  fob  Church  Walls.  — I  feel  sure  that  you  will  give  me  information 
and  advice  in  regard  to  an  object  I  have  very  much  on  my  mind  to  carry  out — viz., 
the  beautifying  our  churchyard  and  the  outside  walls  of  our  church.  First,  then, 
as  to  the  outside  walls  of  the  church.  Our  church  is  a  large  parallelogram,  the 
walls  of  whitish  brick,  plain,  without  ornament,  and  a  clean  surface.  The  front  or 
entrance  with  very  handsome  columns,  surmounted  by  a  steeple.  Now,  I  wish 
these  two  bare,  naked  side-walls  covered,  but  I  am  ignorant  of  what  creeping,  or 
rather  climbing  plants  may  be  best.  I  know  a  few  such,  as  ivy,  jasmine,  honey- 
suckle, and  roses.  I  believe  there  are  others  with  larger  leaves,  and  which  grow 
quicker.  I  should  like  the  two  side-walls  a  mass  of  ivy  and  sweet-smelling  plants. 
I  have  seen  such  in  some  of  the  old  places  in  Cheshire.  Will  you  kindly  give  me 
information  as  to  this.  Second,  as  to  churchyard.  The  middle  path  leads  by  six  or 
eight  stone  steps  to  a  terrace,  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  church.  On  either 
side  of  the  steps  is  a  handsome  railing.  Now,  I  wish  for  some  flowers  to  creep  up 
the  railing  (about  one  and  a  half  foot),  and  then  fall  over  on  the  other  side  to  the 
ground,  a  distance  of  five  feet.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  plants  to  get  ?  It  will  add 
to  the  favour  if  you  tell  me  of  some  nursery  at  which  I  can  get  these. — J.  W.L.,  D.D. 
[You  cannot  possibly  have  anything  better  for  covering  the  side  walls  than  ivy, 
for  it  has  a  fresh,  clean,  and  neat  appearance,  which  no  other  plants  possess,  at  all 
times  and  seasons.  All  other  plants  have  a  more  or  less  ragged  appearance,  and 
require  training,  which  would  be  an  endless  source  of  trouble  to  you.  The  Vir- 
ginian Creeper,  Amperopis  hederacea,  is  a  quick  grower,  and  has  large  foliage, 
which  dies  ofi"  in  the  autumn  with  a  variety  of  beautful  glowing  tints  ;  but  then  it 
is  bare  all  the  winter.  Hedera  Jielix  is  the  common  English  ivy.  S.  Algeriensis 
is  a  rapid  grower,  with  fine  large  foliage.  The  Irish  ivy,  H.  latifolia,  is  one  of  the 
best  ;  t])e  foliage  is  very  large,  and  it  is  a  quick  grower.  S.  RcBgneriana  has 
magnificent  leaves  and  a  free  habit.  H.  helix  variegaia  is  the  old  variegated 
English  ivy,  and  well  suited  to  give  buildings  an  old  and  antique  appearance.  Wis' 
teria  sinensis  would  look  very  well  when  in  leaf,  and  grand  when  in  flower. 
There  is  nothing  to  equal  it.  Any  of  the  Clematis  would  also  look  well.  But 
these  things  lose  their  foliage  in  the  winter,  and  want  regular  attention  to  keep 
them  in  order.  For  the  churchyard  wall,  plant  Berheris  Darwini,  Ceanothus 
azureus,  C.  integerrimus,  Cotoneaster  microphylld,  Crategus  pyracantha,  Cydonia 
japonica.  Clematis  azurea  grandijlora,  C.  rubella,  C.  Helene,  C.  Rendersonii^ 
C  Jackmanii,  C.  montana^  C.  odorata  azurea,  C.  viticella  venosa,  Lonicera  aurea 
reticulata,  beautifully  variegated,  L.  flexuosa,  L.  grata,  JEccremocarpus  scahra, 
Calystegia  puhescens,  Passiflora  coerulea,  and  a  few  Ayrshire  and  Evergreen  Roses  / 
all  these  will  answer  well  for  your  purpose,  and  make  a  nice  bank  of  flowers  with  but 
little  attention.  We  have  selected  evergreens  as  far  as  we  can,  on  account  of  the 
foliage  in  the  winter.  Any  respectable  nurseryman  will  supply  you  with  the 
plants  :  we  never  recommend  dealers.]' 
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PASSION-FLOWEES, 
"With  Fiquee  of  Tacsonia  Buchattani. 

OLLECTIOjS'S  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  have, 
during  the  past  few  years,  been  greatly  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  several  noble  climbers  belonging  to  the 
beautiful  order  of  passion-flowers,  and  the  subject  now 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  with  the  aid  of 
a  coloured  plate,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  valuable  amongst 
them.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  the  series  is  the  free-growing 
and  almost  hardy  Tacsonia  Van-Volxemi,  described  at  page  ISl  of  the 
Floeal  "World  for  May,  1866  ;  second  to  which,  without  doubt, 
we  may  place  T.  Buclianani,  both  on  account  of  its  luxuriant  habit 
of  growth  and  the  splendour  of  its  flowers. 

"  Buchanan's  Passion- Flower,"  as  this  plant  may  be  conveniently 
called,  is  a  native  of  Panama,  whence  it  was  first  obtained  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  horticulturist,  of  jS'ew  York,  and  thence  passed  into  the 
hands  of  M.  A.  Yerschafl"elt,  of  Grhent,  who  has  multiplied  the 
plant  for  the  benefit  of  European  cultivators.  In  its  native  habitat 
it  is  extremely  plentiful,  and  in  common  with  other  rampant  climbing 
plants  of  the  forests  of  tropical  America,  it  wreathes  the  loftiest 
trees  with  festoons,  clothing  them  afresh  with  its  abundance  of  dark 
green  leaves  and  brilliant  scarlet  flowers.  It  is  there  almost  con- 
stantly in  flower,  but  under  cultivation  its  seasons  of  flowering  are 
during  May  and  June,  and  again  during  September  and  October. 
One  of  its  good  properties  as  a  decorative  plant  is  its  habit  of 
flowering  freely  when  quite  young,  so  that  it  might,  no  doubt,  be 
grown  as  a  pot  specimen  in  the  same  way  that  another  section  of 
rampant  climbers,  the  Bougainvilleas,  have  been  successfully  managed. 
The  elegant  outlines  of  the  leaves,  whicii  are  distinctly  and*  uniformly 
lobed,  adds  much  to  the  graceful  elegance  of  the  plant,  and  in  fact 
it  will  prtsent  an  attractive  appearance  for  that  reason  alone  when 
trained  up  a  pillar,  or  allowed  to  haug  in  festoons  from  the  roof, 
even  when  out  of  flower. 
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The  following  are  a  few  of  the  handsomest  of  the  passifloras  now 
in  cultivation : — 

Fassiflora  ccdrulea,  flowers  bine,  quite  hardy  when  grown  against 
a  warm  wall,  and  in  hot  summers  (as  in  that  of  1868)  produces 
abundance  of  handsome  orange-coloured  fruits.  Suitable  for  con- 
servatory and  greenhouse. 

Fassiflora  incarnata,  flowers  flesh-coloured,  nearly  hardy,  of  semi- 
herbaceous  habit,  extremely  pretty  and  well  adapted  for  the  pillars  of 
a  conservatory,  and  for  very  favourable  positions  out  of  doors  in  the 
south  of  England. 

Fassiflora  edulis,  white  flowers,  requires  the  stove,  where  it  pro- 
duces its  eatable  fruit  freely.  By  some  the  fruit  is  esteemed  as  a 
delicacy,  and  on  that  account  it  is  worth  growing,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  least  attractive  in  respect  of  its  flowers. 

Fassiflora  Kermesina,  flowers  crimson,  but  more  beautiful  than  can 
be  described  or  painted.  It  thrives  best  in  a  damp  stove,  and  is  quite 
at  home  in  an  orchid-house,  where  it  answers  well  to  produce  shade. 

Fassiflora  quadrangularis,  flowers  green  and  blue  ;  requires  the 
stove,  and  will  thrive  in  the  strongest  heat  of  the  pine  pit.  The 
fruit  of  this  is  the  much-prized  "  granadilla."  To  obtain  fruit  in 
any  quantity  artificial  impregnation  must  be  resorted  to.*  As  the 
flowers  are  large  and  handsome,  it  is  a  desirable  plant  for  those  who 
do  not  care  about  the  fruits,  which  we  have  always  regarded  as 
insipid  and  worthless. 

Fassiflora  racemosa,  flowers  scarlet,  a  gorgeous  and  most  inte- 
resting stove  climber  ;  one  of  the  best. 

Tacsonia  2y'^nnai istipula,  flowers  pink,  an  extremely  beautiful 
plant,  nearly  hardy,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  conservatory. 

Tacsonia  manicata,  flowers  scarlet ;  nearly  hardy,  a  fine  green- 
house climber. 

Tacsonia  Van-Volxemi,  flowers  brilliant  red,  borne  on  long  hair- 
like peduncles.  This  is  an  extraordinary  plant,  growing  and 
flowering  most  luxuriously  in  almost  any  position  and  circum- 
stances, if  only  enjoying  the  shelter  of  glass  and  room  to  ramble 
about ;  even  a  few  degrees  of  frost  do  it  no  harm. 

Tacsonia  Buchanani,  flowers  brilliant  red,  hitherto  known  as  a 
stove  plant  only,  but  worth  trying  in  a  warm  or  even  a  cool  green- 
house, when  it  becomes  clieap. 

All  the  passion-flowers  are  plants  of  easy  culture,  provided  they 
have  a  suitable  temperature.  As  a  rule,  a  border  consisting  of 
rich  loam  is  requisite,  as  their  roots  run  almost  as  freely  as  their 
branches,  yet  we  have  seen  many  kinds  thriving  with  their  roots 
under  pavements  and  hard  gravel  walks,  and  amongst  mere  brick 
rubbish  in  stoves  and  conservatories.     What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is 

*  To  impregnate  the  granadilla,  proceed  in  the  following  manner  :— Early  in 
the  morning,  as  soon  as  the  flower  expands,  remove  by  means  of  a  pair  of  scissors 
the  calyx,  the  corolla,  and  the  crown.  Then  cut  off  a  few  of  the  stamens  with 
great  care, -to  avoid  shaking  out  the  pollen,  and  with  the  stamen  touch  each  stigma 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  few  grains  of  pollen  upon  it.  If  pressed  for  time, 
remove  stamens  as  required,  and  du^t  the  pollen  on  the  stigmas  without  excising 
the  calyx  and  corolla  j  but  the  first  plan  is  the  surest. 
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worth  doing  well,  and  in  planting  a  choice  species  in  greenhouse  or 
stove,  we  recommend  some  such  plan  as  the  following : — 

Prepare  a  brick  pit  one  foot  wide  and  two  feet  deep  ;  if  adjoining 
a  tan-bed  or  the  return  pipes  of  the  heating  apparatus,  all  the  better 
in  the  case  of  species  that  require  warmth  at  the  roots.  Fill  this 
pit  with  a  mixture  of  four  parts  good  loam,  and  one  part  each  of 
rotten  hot-bed  manure,  and  the  rest  leaf-mould,  and  in  it  place  the 
plant.  If  this  mode  cannot  be  conveniently  adopted,  prepare  a  box 
in  a  similar  manner,  with  holes  in  its  sides  for  the  roots  to  run  out, 
and  plunge  it  in  a  tan-pit.  In  the  autumn,  shorten  the  stems  of  the 
plant,  and  in  January  lift  the  roots  carefully,  cut  them  in  moderately, 
remove  some  of  the  exhausted  soil,  jtnd  replant,  adding  fresh  com- 
post to  make  good  what  was  taken  away.  By  this  mode  of  procedure 
a  fine  plant  may  be  obtained,  and  kept  in  health  many  years,  without 
occupying  any  great  amount  of  space  for  its  roots.  Where  there  is 
any  length  of  wall  to  be  clothed,  a  border  should  be  formed  for  their 
accommodation,  and  it  will  be  the  more  serviceable  if  warmed  by 
means  of  pipes  carried  beneath  it  by  means  of  a  tunnel  formed  of 
brick,  tile,  or  slate.  The  beautiful  Fassiflora  alatci  may  be  planted 
in  the  common  soil  forming  the  floor  of  the  stove,  and  will  thrive 
under  bricks  or  tiles,  provided  it  obtains  sufficient  water,  but,  as  a 
rule,  other  species  worth  growing  require  better  conditions  to  insure 
success. 

In  the  true  passion-flowers  the  calyx  has  a  five -parted  limb  ;  in 
the  Tacsonias  the  calyx  is  ten-parted.  S.  H. 


DEAN'S  PATENT  PTJMIGATOR. 

N  efficient  distribution  of  tobacco  smoke  is  one  of  the 
necessities  of  horticultural  practice,  but  it  is  no  easy 
matter  for  the  cultivator  to  determine,  amongst  dozens 
of  inventions  off'ered  him,  which  amongst  them  is  the 
best.  We  have  tried  many,  and  have  usually  concluded 
that  the  less  said  in  their  praise  the  better,  for  though  they  all 
accomplish  the  end  in  view,  one  way  or  another,  there  is  generally 
some  objection  in  the  method  of  their  operation — some  deliver  the 
smoke  too  hot,  others  require  more  attention  than  can  be  reasonably 
given,  and  others,  again,  are  wasteful  of  the  material  used  in  fumi- 
gating. Hitherto  our  favourite  fumigator,  and  the  one  frequently 
recommended  in  these  pages,  was  G-idney's,  which  consists  of  a 
cylinder  and  spirit-lamp,  the  tobacco  being  ignited  by  means  of  a 
fiame  beneath  it.  One  of  the  evils  incident  to  the  use  of  this  is,  the 
liability  of  the  tobacco  being  overheated,  and  bursting  into  flame; 
another  is,  that  we  must  allow  it  to  take  its  own  time  to  burn  out. 
We  have  resolved  to  abandon  all  other  fumigators  for  "  Dean's 
Patent,"  which  we  have  tried  fairly,  and  found  satisfactory  in  every 
particular.    It  Is  represented  in  the  rsdjoining  cut. 

The  mode  of  operating  with  this  instrument  is  extremely  simple. 
A  few  pieces  of  red-hot  cinder  or  charcoal  are  placed  in  the  hopper, 
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and  then  it  is  filled  up  with  damp  tobacco.  By  turning  the  wheel,  a 
series  of  fans  are  set  in  motion,  and  a  current  of  air  is  thereby 
driven  through  the  tobacco,  and  the  hopper,  which  measures  six 
inches  in  diameter,  immediately  vomits  forth  a  dense  cloud  of  cool 
smoke,  which  continues  until  the  tobacco  is  consumed.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  a  large  house  may  be  rendered  opaque  with 
smoke  by  means  of  this  machine,  and  the  grand  object  is  gained  of  a 
(xymplete  Icill  at  once,  and  for  all  the  vermin  that  tobacco  smoke, 
properly  administered,  is  fatnl  to.  Partial  fumigation  is  a  sheer  waste 
of  tobacco,  for  if  a  few  of  the  insect  plagues  are  killed  by  it,  many 
escape,  and  it  is  found  necessary  to  smoke  the  house  again  and 
again,  and  the  repetition  is  less  effectual  than  one  thorough  smoking, 
such  as  *'  Dean's  Patent  Fumigator,"  properly  used,  will  accomplish. 


dean's  patent  fumigatoe. 

There  is  another  fumigator,  which  in  some  respects  resembles 
the  one  before  us,  but  is  essentially  different  in  operation,  inasmuch 
as  the  smoke  passes  over  the  fans,  and  they  are  liable  to  become 
clogged  with  dirt,  which  is  impossible  with  Dean's  machine. 

In  our  trials  of  the  fumigator,  we  found  tobacco  paper  preferable 
to  tobacco,  and  cheaper ;  but  unless  good  paper  can  be  obtained,  the 
strongest  shag  is  to  be  preferred. 

Any  of  our  readers  who  wish  for  further  particulars  are  directed 
to  Mr.  W.  Dean,  Bradford  Nursery,  Shipley,  Yorkshire.         S.  H. 


SPEING-PLOWERINa  BULBS. 

UCH  may  be  said  about  the  beauty  of  this  class  of  plants 
were  I  in  a  sentimental  humour.  Portunately  I  am 
not,  for  my  readers'  sake,  and,  perhaps,  my  own.  Every 
one  who^has  any  knowledge  at  all  of  flowers  knows,  as 
well  as  I  do,  what  a  beautiful  appearance  a  conservatory 
presents  when  filled  with  a  nice  collection  of  bulbous  and  other 
spring  flowers,  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  tell  them  what 
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they  already  know ;  and  I  believe  that  there  are  few  indeed  that 
have  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  who  have  not  the  desire  to  have 
a  nice  show  of  spring  flowers.  With  this  impression  fixed  firmly  on 
my  mind,  I  will  do  my  best  to  assist  them  in  realizing  their  wishes  in 
this  respect.  I  shall  not  say  anything  about  hyacinths  in  this  paper, 
for  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  one  of  the  many  able  contributors  will 
take  the  subject  in  hand  in  this  or  the  following  number.  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  miscellaneous  bulbs,  which  I  have  found  necessary 
to  grow  to  make  the  conservatory  under  my  charge  as  beautiful  as 
possible,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  variety,  as  it  happens  to  be  rather  a 
large  one.  No  matter  how  beautiful  anything  may  be,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  have  too  much  of  it.  The  eye  tires  of  constantly  seeing 
the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  and  longs  for  something  to  turn, 
to  for  a  relief.  Knowing  that  I  am  not  at  all  singular  in  my  views 
upon  this  point,  I  resolved  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  subject,  in 
return  for  the  large  amount  of  benefit  I  have  at  various  times  derived 
from  these  pages. 

I  shall  not  go  through  every  cultural  detail  with  all  the  sections 
that  will  come  under  our  notice ;  there  is  so  little  difi'erence  in  their 
management  that  it  would  be  tedious  for  the  reader  to  wade  through, 
the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  besides,  it  is  quite  unnecessary. 
I  uill  first  say  a  few  words  about  the  general  culture,  and  then  dip 
into  the  sections  for  the  most  suitable  kinds  to  grow,  at  the  same 
time  I  will  indicate  any  special  feature  that  may  be  necessary  to  be 
observed.     Pans  and  pots  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  have  been  from 
time  to  time  recommended,  not  particularly  in  these  pages,  but  in  all 
the  horticultural  papers ;  but,  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  matter,  I 
have  never  found  anything  better  than  the  old-fashioned  32,   or  six- 
inch  pot,  for  bulb-growing  for  the  conservatory.     When  intended 
for  sitting  or  drawing-rooms,  fancy  baskets  and  jardinets   are  very 
well,  and  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  them.     Let  the  pots  be 
thoroughly  clean  and  a  good  drainage  of  crocks  in  the  bottom,  and 
for  compost  select  good  turfy  loam  full  of  the  rootlets  of  the  grass, 
which  has  been  stacked  up  for  a  few  months,  and  add  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  fat  manure  and  a  little  river-sand  or  other  gritty  substance. 
Silver-sand  is  very  well,  but  it  is  too  expensive  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose.     Should  the  soil  be  deficient  of  fibre  and  rather  close  in  its 
texture,  one-fourth  part  of  cocoa-nut  refuse,  mixed  with  the  soil,  will 
be  of  great  service  in  keeping  it  open,  and  thus  allowing  of  the  full 
and  free  development  of  the  roots.     Almost  any  of  the  bulbs  will 
grow  tolerably  well  in  the  refuse  alone,   but  there  is  not  sufficient 
nourishment  to  bring  them  to  a  high  state  of  perfection ;  it  acts  as  a 
capital  mechanical  agent,  mixed  with  a  rich  compost,  by  keeping  it 
open  and  porous.     The  bulbs  should  be  potted  so  as  the  crowns  or 
necks  just  show  above  the  surface,  and  the  soil  filled  in  rather  firmly. 
The  pots  should  be  taken  from  the  potting-shed  and  plunged  in  a 
bed  of  coal-ashes,  and  then  covered  with  several  inches  of  it.     Two 
batches  should  be  put  in,  one  the  beginning  of  September,  and  the 
other  a  month   later.     The  first  lot  should  be  removed  into  a  pit 
some  time  in  January,  and  then,   after  a  few  days'  stay  there,  be 
shifted  into  the  forcing-pit  to  bring  them  along.     The  forcing  must 
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be  done  slowly ;  it  ruins  the  best  bulbs  to  drive  them  too  hard. 
Give  plenty  of  light,  air,  and  water,  and  a  temperature  ranging  from 
50"^  to  55^  will  be  the  safest  to  adopt.  Those  put  in  last  must 
remain  in  the  ash-bed  a  few  weeks  later,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  the 
cold-frame  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse,  where  they  will  come 
along  with  but  little  trouble,  and  last  in  perfection  much  longer  than 
those  forced  with  artificial  heat. 

In  running  through  a  few  of  the  most  important  sections,  I  will 
commence  with  the — 

Polyanthus  NAECissrs. — If  very  fine  bulbs,  these  should  be 
grown  singly,  otherwise  a  better  effect  is  produced  by  growing  two 
or  three  together :  there  is  no  very  great  difference  in  the  colours, 
but  some  are  much  better  than  others.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  best : — Bazelman  Major ^  white,  with  yellow  cup  ;  'Florence  NigJit- 
ingale,  white  and  yellow  ;  Go^'and  Monarque,  white,  citron  cup  ;  Grand 
Soleil  d'Or^  yellow,  orange  cup;  JSewton,  yellow;  Ferle  JBlanche^ 
pure  white ;  Queen  of  the  Netherlands^  white,  citron  cup ;  States 
GeQieral,  citron,  yellow  cup. 

Eaelt  Tulips. — These  are  the  most  showy  of  the  whole  family, 
and  are  sufficiently  bright  to  light  up  the  most  sombre  collection  of 
plants,  and  are  particularly  useful  early  in  the  season  on  that 
account.  They  are  best  grown  three  in  each  pot,  and  should  be 
brought  into  the  conservatory  immediately  they  begin  to  show 
colour,  for  they  last  but  a  short  time  in  good  condition  after  the 
flowers  are  fully  open.  As  they  can  be  bought  for  a  trifle,  I  should 
recommend  them  to  be  grown  rather  extensively,  and  brought  into 
the  conservatory  in  batches  of  about  a  dozen  pots  at  a  time — I  don't 
care  for  too  many  at  once.  The  following  are  all  good  for  early 
forcing,  but  Due  Van  Thol,  both  single  and  double,  and  Tournesolj 
are  the  best  for  growing  in  quantity  for  early  work.  Of  the  single 
varieties  select  the  following : — Bride  of  Haarlem,  crimson  and  white  ; 
Chrysolora,  yellow ;  Cottage  Maid,  rosy-pink,  striped  with  white  ; 
Due  Van  Tliol,  in  its  various  colours  of  scarlet,  white,  and  yellow ; 
Faliola,  rosy-purple  and  white ;  Kelzerkroon,  yellow  and  red,  one  of 
the  very  best;  PottehaJiker,  in  its  three  varieties  of  pure  yellow, 
white,  and  red  and  yellow ;  Froserpine,  dark  rose,  very  dwarf,  and  an 
early  flowerer ;  Rose  Luisant,  rosy  crimson,  edged  with  peach ; 
Thomas  Moore,  orange ;  Vermilion  Brilliant,  rich  vermilion.  The 
best  of  the  doubles  are — Due  Van  Thol,  red  ;  Dulce  of  York,  red  and 
white;  Bed:  Ruhrorum,  red;  Tournesol,  red  and  yellow;  Tournesol 
new,  yellow,  very  distinct.  The  following  are  a  dozen  good  single 
varieties  for  growing  in  pots  for  enlivening  a  cold  house : — Belle 
Lissette  and  Canary  Bird,  bright  yellow ;  Donna  Maria,  white  and 
crimson  ;  Florida,  purplish-violet ;  Imjyerator  smd  Gris  deLin,  mauve, 
striped  with  white ;  Queen  Victoria,  white  and  crimson  ;  Eoi  Bepin, 
white  and  rose  ;  Sup)erintendent,  violet-purple,  feathered  with  white ; 
Van  der  Neer,  purplish-violet ;  Yellovj  Frince,  yellow. 

Ceocuses. — These  are  extremely  beautiful,  but  too  ephemeral  and 
evanesceut  to  enable  cultivators  to  grow  them  so  extensively  as  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers  deserve.  The  best  way  is  to  pot  five  bulbs 
in  a  six-inch  pot,  and  bury  the  bulbs  half  an  inch  below  the  surface. 
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After  tliCy  come  from  the  plunging  material  and  have  recovered 
themselves,  place  them  so  that  they  may  get  an  abundance  of  light 
and  air,  and  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible.  The  crocuses  are 
really  not  worth  the  trouble  of  forcing  in  heat,  for  they  remain  in 
bloom  so  short  a  time,  and  they  come  into  bloom  early  with  green- 
house treatment.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  say  that  fine  large 
bulbs  only  should  be  employed  for  growing  in  pots.  Albion,  striped 
mauve ;  Caroline  Ohisliolm,  pure  white  ;  Gulden  YeUoiu,  very  large 
and  fine ;  Ida  Pfeiffer,  white,  striped  with  mauve  ;  iVe  Flus  Ultra , 
fine  blue  ;  Prince  Albert,  blue ;  Princess  Alexandra,  dark  yiolet ; 
Queen  Victoria,  white  ;  Sir  Walter  Scott,  white,  striped  with  blue, 
are  amongst  the  best  of  those  suitable  for  growing  in-doors. 

Miscellaneous  Bulbs. — Jonquils  are  invaluable  on  account  of 
their  delicious  fragrance.  The  large  Doable  Street-scented  is  the  best, 
and  the  Single  Sweet-scented  is  also  very  good;  they  should  be 
grown  three  in  a  pot.  Snoiudrops  should  be  taken  up  at  once  and 
potted,  and  the  pots  plunged  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  should 
remain  until  November,  and  then  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse.  The 
pots  should  be  placed  on  the  shelves  close  to  the  glass,  and  have  an 
abundance  of  water  :  these  should  be  taken  up  in  good  clumps,  and 
as  they  bloom  naturally  early  in  the  spring,  very  little  is  gained  by 
subjecting  them  to  fire-heat.  Ixias,  Sparascis,  Babianas,  and  Tritonias 
are  all  good  for  early  flowering.  Of  the  ixias  select  Buceplialus, 
Golden  Brop,  Lady  Slade,  Nora,  Prcestans,  and  Bosea  Multiflora. 
The  following  sparaxis  are  all  good — Angelique,  Belvidere,  Leopard, 
Maculata,  Tricolor  Grandifiora,  and  Victor  Emmanuel.  Of  the  tri- 
tonias, Aurea  and  Crocata  are  the  two  best,  the  latter  being  preferable 
of  the  two.  These  should  be  taken  out  of  the  old  soil  and  repotted 
soon  after  they  go  to  rest,  about  eight  or  ten  bulbs  in  each  six-inch 
pot.  The  cold-pit  is  a  capital  place  for  them  until  ready  to  bring  into 
the  conservatory,  or,  if  required  early,  into  the  forcing-pit.  A  large 
selection  of  babianas  is  not  required,  but  the  following  are  indispen- 
sable to  all  good  collections  of  bulbous  plants — Atrocyanea,  rich  dark 
blue  ;  Kerraesina,  crimson  ;  and  Villosa,  violet.  Lachenalias  do  not 
belong  to  what  are  commonly  termed  "  Dutch  bulbs,"  but  they  are 
nevertheless  invaluable  where  spring  flowers  are  appreciated.  They 
are  best  potted  when  at  rest,  six  bulbs  in  a  six-inch  pot.  Keep  in 
a  cold-frame  until  November,  and  then  remove  to  the  greenhouse ; 
place  the  plants  near  the  glass_,  and  give  them  plenty  of  air.  They 
are  not  grown  half  so  extensively  as  they  ought  to  be,  considering 
their  extreme  beauty  and  distinctness  from  everything  else.  The 
next  plant  which  1  shall  call  attention  to  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
bulbous  plant  at  all,  but  tuberous-rooted,  namely,  the  early- flowering 
Tropa^olums.  Of  these,  for  early  spring  blooming,  by  no  means  fail 
to  Secure  A^mreum,  Jarattii,  and  Tricoloram — they  are  &11  first-rate, 
the  last  being  best  known.  Pot  these  at  once  as  they  will  soon  be 
on  the  move,  and  if  handled  much  after  growth  commences,  there 
will  be  a  danger  of  getting  the  growing  points  broken  oif.  One  tuber 
in  each  pot  is  sufficient,  and  the  soil  should  consist  of  two  parts  loam 
and  a  part  each  of  decayed  miiuure  and  leaf- mould,  with  -plenty  of 
silver-sand.     Tfie  tubers  should  be  just  covered  and  a  trellis  put  to 
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them  at  onee,  or  they  will  get  entangled  and  broken  about.  A  few 
small  branches  of  birch,  with  all  the  side  twigs,  stuck  in  each  pot, 
answer  admirably  for  the  small  shoots  to  twine  over,  and  the  ap- 
pearance is  equal  to  the  most  expensive  trellis  that  could  be  made. 
A  new  birch-broom  would  be  sufficient  for  a  dozen  or  two.  I  shall 
conclude  these  few  notes  by  advising  my  readers  to  pay  a  little  more 
attention  to  the  Sqiiills  than  they  have  hitherto  received,  and  thus 
add  more  beauty  to  their  conservatories  and  windows  than  they  have 
yet  had.  There  is  nothing  to  equal  them  in  colour ;  and  the  beau- 
tiful bright  blue  of  Scilla  Amoena,  Peruviana,  and  Siherica,  which  are 
the  best  kinds  for  indoor  work,  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  other 
flowers  which  will  be  in  bloom  at  the  same  time.  Put  three  or  four 
bulbs  in  each  pot,  plunge  in  cold-frame,  and  remove  to  conservatory 
as  they  come  into  flower.  I  have  said  before  that  I  prefer  growing 
bulbous  plants  in  pots ;  and  I  would  add  here,  that  where  they  are 
grown  in  jardinets,  I  would  advise  that  they  be  planted  with  one 
genus  only,  such  as  all  hyacinths,  all  tulips,  and  so  on.  When 
mixtures  of  several  genera  are  attempted  they  seldom  look  well,  for 
one  colour  is  gone  before  the  other  is  out,  and  failure  is  the  result. 
A  mixture  of  colours  of  any  one  genus  is  much  the  best  and  far  more 
satisfactory ;  at  least,  I  have  found  it  so,  after  furnishing  many  hun- 
dreds of  them  for  the  drawing-room,  and  having  my  employers  to 
please  as  well  as  myself.  ^^ 


PUETHEE    NOTES    OX    EOSES    TO    ELOWEE    AT 
CHEISTMAS. 

BY   HEXEY   HOWLETT. 

JN  the  issue  for  August  of  this  year,  I  furnished  a  few 
advices  on  the  preparation  of  Eoses  for  a  winter  bloom, 
promising  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  for  further  ob- 
servations on  the  subject. 

The  peculiarly  dry  and  warm  month  of  September 
which  we  have  just  experienced,  will  have  brought  the  buds  at  the  base 
of  the  shoots  to  an  unusual  state  of  plumpness,  and  cultivators  of  pot 
roses  may  in  consequence  anticipate  a  tine  display  of  bloom  in  the 
coming  winter.  I  shall  suppose  they  have  been  carefully  potted,  as 
already  advised ;  I  must  also  suppose  they  have  had  abundance  of 
water,  wliich  by  the  by  has  been  more  needed  this  summer  than 
usual.  Lastly,  I  must  suppose  you  have  duly  attended  to  the  instruc- 
tions for  bringing  them  to  a  state  of  rest  by  removing  them  to  a  cool 
and  airy  situation  on  the  occurrence  of  damp  autumn  weather. 
They  may  now  be  pruned,  and  have  the  wood  dressed  with  a  mixture 
of  soft-soap  and  clay,  made  into  a  thin  paste  by  the  addition  of  to- 
bacco liquor.  "With  this  dress  all  the  wood,  laying  it  on  with  any 
old  soft  brush.  The  way  in  which  the  plants  are  pruned  has  much  to 
do  with  the  production  of  flowers,  for  if  pruned  "  too  hard" — that  is, 
if  the  shoots  are  cut  too  close  back  to  the  old  wood  where  the  buds 
are  imperfectly  developed — the  growth  from  such  buds  when  forced 
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will  probably  fail  to  bring  a  good  rose  at  its  summit ;  therefore  for 
early  work  look  more  to  the  production  of  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  bloom  than  to  the  formation  of  a  well-balanced  plant,  for 
with  plants  that  have  not  been  specially  trained  for  the  purpose, 
the  two  desirable  points,  viz.,  plenty  of  flower  combined  with 
symmetry  of  form,  cannot  always  be  secured.  Plants  taken  in  hand 
later  in  the  season,  with  a  view  to  forcing  next  year,  should  have 
greater  attention  paid  to  the  latter  point. 

Assuming  that  the  plants  are  in  a  fit  state  for  forcing,  we  must 
consider  the  means  necessary  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  This  may 
be  done  in  any  pit  or  house  that  is  Uglify  and  that  can  be  kept  at  a 
moderately  warm  temperature — say  CO^  to  65"  by  day,  and  50'  to 
55°  by  night,  in  dull  sunless  weather  such  as  we  usually  experience  in 
November  and  December,  with  a  rise  of  5^  to  10"  when  the  sun 
shines.  This  rise  of  temperature  during  sunshine  must  be  accompanied 
with  extra  air,  but  very  much  depends  upon  whether  the  plants  are 
placed  close  to  the  glass,  in  a  very  light  structure,  as  well  as  upon 
the  condition  of  the  plants  as  to  ripeness  and  plumpness  of  wood. 
If  the  plants  are  in  fine  condition,  with  hard  wood  and  promising 
well,  they  may  enjoy  a  rise  of  5^  or  even  10'  with  sunshine,  with- 
out harm  ;  but  the  safest  plan  is  to  adopt  the  minimum  temperatures 
given  above,  and  if  the  plants  break  strongly,  and  put  on  a  dark 
green  and  vigorous  foliage,  it  will  be  a  sign  that  a  cautious  increase 
of  temperature  may  be  indulged  in  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  foliage 
is  thin  and  pale,  and  the  shoots  weak,  the  contrary  course  must  be 
pursued,  and  more  air  admitted.  It  may  be  no  harm  indeed  to 
observe  here  that  sJoio  forcing  is  safer  and  easier  for  beginners  than 
fast  forcing ;  the  practitioner  must  therefore  make  his  own  choice. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  calculate  the  precise  time  it  will  take 
to  bring  the  plants  into  flower,  so  much  depending  upon  the  amount 
of  sunlight  we  may  or  may  not  get,  and  the  condition  the  plants 
are  in  when  taken  in  to  force.  It  will  be  better,  therefore,  to  intro- 
duce a  few  plants  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  fortnight,  than  to  do  so 
with  them  all  at  once,  beginning  to  do  so  early  in  November.  If 
a  moderate  degree  of  bottom-heat  can  be  secured  to  the  roots,  it 
will  be  well ;  this  may  be  secured  in  various  ways,  such  as  plunging 
in  tan,  leaves,  or  other  fermenting  material,  or  over  a  tank,  or 
even  upon  a  rack  placed  above  the  pipes  or  flue  by  which  the  house 
is  heated ;  if  by  the  latter  mode,  especial  care  must  be  taken  to 
preserve  a  moist  atmosphere  about  them  by  frequent  syringings 
of  the  heated  surface,  and  by  painting  some  part  of  the  same 
with  sulphur,  to  keep  oft'  red  spider.  AVatering  must  also  be 
looked  to,  to  see  that  when  given  it  is  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
pass  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot;  and  it  should  be  in  a  tepid  state, 
and  moderately  dashed  with  some  liquid  manure,  such  as  the  drainage 
from  a  farmyard  or  cowhouse;  but  if  it  has  to  be  made  for  the 
purpose,  steep  deer,  sheep,  or  horse  droppings  with  a  little  soot  (tied 
up  in  a  bag)  in  water,  in  preference  to  stirring  guano  or  other  artificial 
manure  in  the  watering  can  ;  these  are  only  safe  in  experienced  hands. 

Green- fly  must  be  looked  for,  and  the  usual  remedy,  tobacco  smoke 
applied. 
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After  the  plants  have  flowered,  thej  must  have  protection  in  some 
structure  where  they  can  finish  their  growth,  and  be  protected  from 
injury  until  the  season  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  of  their 
being  placed  out  of  doors.  I  conclude  with  the  hope  that  each  of  my 
fair  readers  who  attempts  to  follow  my  instructions  may  enjoy 

A  bower  of  Arcadian  sweets, 
With  Flora  still  in  her  prime, 
A  fortress  to  which  she  retreats 
From  the  cruel  assaults  of  the  clime. 
And  when  earth  wears  a  mantle  of  snow, 
Have  lier  roses  as  fresh  and  as  gay 
As  the  fairest  and  sweetest  that  blow 
On  the  beautiful  bosom  of  May. 

In  case  these  remarks  should  stimulate  some  of  our  readers  to 
purchase  roses  for  forcing,  I  would  advise  them  to  apply  quickly  to 
some  of  the  most  respectable  nurserymen,  and  state  the  object  for 
which  the  roses  are  required.  At  all  the  great  nurseries  where 
roses  are  largely  grown,  and  with  the  names  of  which  our  readers 
must  be  familiar,  fine  plants  well  adapted  for  forcing  may  be  had  at 
from  about  twenty-five  to  forty  shillings  per  dozen. 


NOTES   OJN"    GEEENHOUSE    CLIMBERS. 

PLTJMBAGO     CAPENSIS. 

KAT  is  the  most  beautiful  greenhouse  climber  in  flower 
in  October  ?  Plumbago  capensis,  undoubtedly  ;  and  it 
is  one  of  the  very  best  plants  ever  introduced  or  ever 
seen  in  this  country  for  training  up  the  pillar  of  a  con- 
servatory, and  then,  if  you  like,  running  from  pillar  to 
post  at  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  Suppose  the  case  of  one 
of  that  large  class  of  gardeners  that  have  to  prepare  gardens  and 
greenhouse  and  conservatory  for  an  autumnal  show,  when  the  great 
people  go  in  the  country  after  the  London  season.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible he  may  have  a  lot  of  rambling,  but  dirty-looking  and  fiowerless 
creepers  in  his  conservatory,  w^hich,  combined  with  the  general  want 
of  autumnal  attractions  there,  will  make  visitors  keep  clear  of  it  for 
the  out-door  display ;  but  a  good  plant  of  this  Plumbago  will  light 
it  up  with  a  beauty,  about  the  end  of  September  and  beginning  of 
October,  which  cannot  be  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  plant  in 
flower  at  the  time,  either  in- doors  or  out.  It  is  possessed  of  every 
quality  which  a  good  greenhouse  climber  should  have — shoots  that 
hang  freely  down,  tipped  with  a  truss  of  pure  but  delicately  blue 
flowers ;  freedom  from  dirt  or  insects  of  any  kind  (this  is  "^of  the 
greatest  advantage  in  a  greenhouse  climber)  ;  freedom  of  growth 
and  bloom  in  almost  any  soil  in  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  Of 
course  you  have  seen  it  grown  in  pots,  generally  badly,  but  some- 
times well ;  but  that  is  a  very  contracted  way  of  growing  a  thing 
with  a  soul  above  even  a  No.  2  pot,  and  if  you  once  see  it  in  flower 
against  pillars,  etc.,  in  a  conservatory  or  large  greenhouse,  you  are  not 
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likely  to  try  it  again  in  a  pot  if  you  have  any  alternative.  As  re- 
gards the  soil,  watering,  etc.,  a  word  need  not  be  said.  "  We  " 
once  thought  a  dry  conservatory  border,  in  which  the  plant  could 
ripen  its  wood  well,  the  correct  thing ;  but  have,  since  then,  seen  it 
growing  and  flowering  even  much  better  from  the  moist,  gravelly 
soil  of  a  conservatory,  and  the  soil  and  conditions  that  will  suit  the 
commonest  and  hardiest  greenhouse  climber  will  suit  it.  Of  course 
it  must  be  pruned  in  close  every  winter,  and  that  is  about  the  only 
work  necessary  after  planting ;  and,  once  the  plant  is  grown  and 
tied  over  the  space  you  intend  it  to  cover,  that  interloosing  and  tri- 
weekly cutting  out  necessary  with  Coba?a,  Passiflora,  Tacsonia,  etc., 
is  fortunately  never  required.  Mr.  Gibson  tried  this  plant  as  an 
edging  at  Battersea — a  bold  move  indeed — and  it  flowered  pretty 
freely  with  him  ;  but  it  cannot  be  recommended  for  this  purpose. 

HAEEOT^AM^'^S    ELEGAXS. 

A  true  greenhouse  evergreen  plant,  native  of  Mexico,  introduced 
in  1844;  "flowers  in  the  first  month,"  says  Paxton — he  should 
have  said  in  all  twelve,  for,  if  placed  in  the  right  position,  there  is 
not  a  day  in  the  year  but  you  may  find  good  flowers  on  this  plant. 
That  position  is  against  a  pillar  in  a  conservatory,  where  it  can  run 
up  to  its  full  height,  and  its  fat  shoots,  that  keep  bursting  up  so 
determinedly  when  the  plant  is  cramped  in  pots,  or  cut  in  too  much 
in  any  position,  satisfy  themselves,  and  break  out  into  gracefully- 
pendant  shoots,  that  hang  down  tipped  with  rich  bunches  of  carmine 
flowers — good  "for  cutting"  and  embellishment  of  most  kinds. 
It  is  not  the  least  fastidious  about  soil,  and  will  grow  "  anywhere  " 
in  a  conservatory ;  best  suited,  however,  for  large  ones,  where  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  cut  in  the  free-flowering  growth  that 
spreads  so  widely  round  a  pillar.  It  is  one  of  those  plants  that 
might  be  the  better  of  removal  and  replanting  after  four  or  five  years' 
work,  as  it  then  might  get  exhausted,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 
Plumbago.  Other  species  may  be  as  good  or  better,  and  are  worth 
trying  in  this  way. 

CANTIJA    DEPENI>E2s"S 

is  not  marked  as  a  climber  in  the  catalogues,  but  that  is  the  best 
way  to  grow  it.  Put  it  against  the  back  wall  of  a  greenhouse,  and 
try  it !  At  the  Marquis  of  Westminster's,  Eaton  Hall,  there  is  a 
magnificent  plant  of  Lapageria  rosea  planted  against  a  back  wall, 
and  spreading  about  in  all  directions.  It  is  planted  in  moist  rich 
loam,  in  a  border  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  pathway;  and 
though  Mr.  Collinson  sometimes  counts  500  flowers  on  his  Lapageria 
at  one  time,  he  has  a  plant  growing  next  it,  in  tlie  same  border,  and 
under  the  same  conditions,  which  he  values  as  highly,  and  that  is 
Cantua  dependens.  It  does  not  flower  continuously,  as  the  noble 
Lapageria  may  be  said  to  do  ;  but  then  the  splendid  spikes  of  flowers 
which  it  yields  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  compensate  for  that. 

COB.EA    SCAXDE^'S. 

As  for  this  old  friend  of  ours,  he  is  not  much  good  for  the 
greenhouse  proper,  or  conservatories  of  the  ordinary  type;  but  if 
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you  happen  to  have  charge  of  one  of  those  enormous  glass  and  iron 
spans  that  cover  railway-statioDS,  or  at  such  a  place  as  Kensiogton 
and  the  Crystal  Palace,  you  may  make  good  use  of  it ;  but  even 
then  it  is  not  attractive,  and  is  liable  to  get  full  of  decayed  leaves, 
etc.,  in  the  winter,  when  Passiflora  and  Tacsonia  are  quite  firm  and 
green.  In  warm  places  it  does  well  on  a  trellis  out  of  doors  for  the 
summer,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  best  way  to  grow  it  for  those  who 
like  the  plant,  and  have  not  a  place  for  it  indoors.  The  new  or 
newish  variegated  variety  is  pretty,  and  does  not  grow  so  fast,  but 
after  all  is  but  a  second-rate  plant.  The  Coba^a  is  mostly  used  for 
"greening"  large  conservatories  ;  but  in  this  respect  it  is  far  in- 
ferior to  Passiflora  coerulea,  which  grows  nearly  as  fast,  and  is  not 
at  all  so  liable  to  that  unsiglitly  decay  which  so  often  disfigures  the 
Cobsea  high  up  in  the  conservatory — perhaps  where  it  may  be  difii- 
cult  to  get  at. 

PASSIPLOEA   EACEMOSA,    CCEETJLEA,    AND    IMPEBATEICE   ETJGEKIE, 

are  probably  as  good  or  better  than  any  others  for  the  green- 
house ;  if  for  a  large  one,  so  much  the  better,  as  they  can  hardly  be 
developed  sufficiently  in  a  low,  small  structure  to  show  their  beauty. 
Anybody  can  grow  them,  so  it  is  useless  to  repeat  the  old  formula 
about  loam  and  peat,  and  peat  and  loam,  and  "  moderation  in 
watering,"  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  which  nobody  need  know  a 
word  of  to  grow  such  things  as  these. 

EHTXCOSPEEMUM    JASMIXOIDES. 

At  length  we  come  to  a  beauty  for  the  small  and  if  rather  warm 
greenhouse  so  much  the  better.  If  you  grow  greenhouse  climbers 
in  pots,  this  must  be  a  leader  among  them  ;  but  if  not,  nothing  you 
can  suspend  from  a  wire  is  more  worthy  of  attention.  It  will  not 
exactly  grow  in  "  cold  obstruction  "  at  the  root,  like  the  vigorous 
Habrothamnus  and  Plumbago ;  and  here  you  may  call  on  the  nice 
bit  of  peat  and  loam  if  you  like,  adding  also  some  fine  sand,  and 
make  a  special  little  bed  or  border  for  it ;  or  grow  it  in  a  good  pot 
on  the  bench,  and  train  up  the  wires.  iS'othing  can  be  lovelier  than 
this  plant  when  well  grown,  and  a  sheet  of  snowy  blossoms  on  a 
globular  trellis.  Trellises  five  feet  from  the  pot  may  be  covered  by 
it ;  and,  shown  well  in  this  state,  how  much  better  it  looks  than 
many  things  not  properly  climbers  which  are  tied  down  trellis- 
fashion  by  the  exhibitor.  At  the  Chief  Secretary's  garden  in  the 
Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  Mr.  M'Neill,  the  very  able  gardener,  has,  or 
used  to  have,  some  finer  specimens  of  it  than  those  usually  shown 
in  London.  Being  of  more  delicate  growth  than  most  plants  of  its 
class,  when  planted  it  should  be  taken  a  little  pains  with,  put  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  glass,  and  be  regularly  attended  to  with 
water. 

CLEMATIS     LANUGINOSA. 

Kone  of  the  new  hybrid  Clematises  are  nearly  so  grand  as  this, 
but  it  is  rarely  grown  well,  chiefly  because  it  is  hardy  enough  to  live 
in  the  open  air,  but  not  to  do  well  there.  Against  a  warm  wall, 
among  shrubs,  etc.,  it  may  now  and  then  be  seen  good ;  bub  if  every- 
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thing  is  to  be  in  its  place,  and  you  can  spare  it  room  in  the  con- 
servatory, put  it  against  a  pillar  there,  particularly  if  it  is  one  of 
those  houses  with  a  pit  or  bed  of  good  earth  in  the  centre.  The 
greatest  plant  the  writer  has  seen  of  it  was  grown  in  that  way,  and 
was  well  furnished  with  fine  pale  blue  flowers,  nearly  as  large  slh 
breakfast-saucers.  Clematis  indivisa  lobata  is  said  to  be  good,  but 
that  he  has  no  experience  of. 

BEUQMANSIA   SUAVEOLENS. 

Eeader,  have  you  ever  tried  this  as  a  wall-plant  ?  You  have,  of 
course,  heard  of  the  conservatory  wall  at  Chats  worth,  in  which 
nearly  all  fine  hardy  greenhouse  climbers  had  a  trial.  Tears  ago,  a 
large  portion  of  this  glass-covered  wall  was  clothed  with  the  vigo- 
rous green  of  this  fine  plant,  over  which  drooped  gracefully  scores 
of  its  beautiful  large  white  flowers,  so  sweet  as  to  fill  the  whole 
long  structure  with  fragrance,  and  cause  the  people  to  come  out  in 
the  dusk  to  see  the  full  beauty  of  the  plant.  It,  like  the  other 
Brugmansias,  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  will  not  require  much 
care  from  the  gardener,  after  once  covering  the  space  allotted  to  it, 
except  a  few  minutes  with  the  pruning-knife  in  the  winter  or  late 
autumn,  when  it  is  usually  pruned  back  a  little.  In  a  cold  green- 
house, the  tips,  and  perhaps  a  good  deal  of  the  shoots,  may  get 
pinched  ofl"  with  the  frost  in  the  winter,  but  the  plant  "  comes 
away"  vigorously  with  returning  summer. 

MANDEYILLA    SUAVEOLENS. 

A  well-known  first-class  climber,  sweet,  white,  and  beautiful — 
free  to  grow  and  to  produce  its  flowers,  but  very  liable  to  green-fly. 
It  will  run  up  a  back  wall,  and  cling  to  rods  or  wires  freely,  and  if 
trained  to  a  rod  overhead  from  which  its  shoots  can  swing,  so  much 
the  better.  It  is  well  suited  for  large  conservatory  or  moderate- 
sized  greenhouse.  Eobinson  Ceusoe. 


The  Moon  and  the  Weather. — If  any  marked  connection  existed  between 
the  state  of  the  air  and  the  aspect  of  the  moon,  it  must  inevitably  have  forced  itself 
unsought  upon  the  attention  of  raeteorolotri^ts.     In  the   weekly  return  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  issued  by  the  Registrar-General,  a  table  is  given,  showing 
all  the  meteorological  elements  for  every  day  of  the  year,  and  a  column  is  set  apart 
for  noting  the  changes  and  positions  of  the  moon.     These  roports  extend  backwards 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.     Here,  then,  is  a  repertory  of  data  that  ought  to 
reveal  at  a  glance  any  such  connection,  and  would  certainly  have  dme  so  had  it 
existed.     But  no  constnnt  relations  between  the  moon  column  and  those  containing 
the  instrument  readin2;s  have  ever  been  traced.     Our  meteoroloscical  observatories 
furnish  continuous  and  unbroken  records  of  atmospheric  variations,  extending  over 
long  series  of  years  :  these  afford  still  more  abundunt  means  for  testing;  the  validity 
of  the  lunar  hypothesis.     The  collation  has  frequently  been  made  for  special  points 
in  the  inquiry,  and  certainly  some  connection  has   been  found  to  obtain  between 
certain  positions  of  the  moon  in  her  orbit  and  certain  instrumental  averaires  ;  but 
60  small  are  the  effects  traceable  to  lunar  influences,  thnt  they  are  almost  inappre- 
ciable amontr  the  grosser  irrtgularities  that  arise  from  other  and  as  yet  unexplained 
causes. —  Once  a  Week. 
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CAENATIONS  AND  PINKS  TO  ELOWEE  IN  WINTER. 

BY    KOBEKT    OUBEIDGE, 

Churcli  Walk  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington. 

LTHOUGH  three  years  since  I  contributed  to  tlie 
Eloeal  Would  an  essay  on  this  subject,  I  have  been 
requested  to  "  brush  it  over  "  once  more  ;  and  in  com- 
plying with  this  request,  I  take  advantage  to  show  how 
the  varieties  of  the  common  garden  pink  may  be  forced, 
for  it  is  not  generally  known  that  they  are  well  adapted  to  furnish 
fragrant  winter  flowers,  aud  I  have  grown  them  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  have  become  familiar  with  every  little  circumstance  of 
management  on  which  the  cultivator  must  depend  for  success.  I 
have  only  to  request  that  readers  who  wish  to  understand  the  sub- 
ject practically  will  pay  attention  to  every  point,  as  I  shall  endeavour 
plainly  to  state  it. 

The  Tree  Caenations  are  the  most  valuable  of  the  race  for 
winter  flowers,  and  there  is  but  one  way  of  treating  them,  and  that 
is  to  raise  afresh  lot  of  plants  every  year,  and  to  destroy  the  old  ones 
as  soon  as  they  have  furnished  a  sufficient  number  of  cuttings. 

The  plants  intended  for  flowering  in  winter  and  early  spring 
should  be  struck  in  February,  March,  and  April.  Take  cuttings  of 
two  or  three  joints  in  length,  remove  the  lowest  leaves  only,  put 
them  into  pans  or  boxes  (boxes  are  always  best),  in  sand  alone,  and 
shut  them  up  close  in  a  mild  moist  heat.  Nothing  like  dung-heat 
for  such  things  ;  but  we  strike  a  good  many  in  the  propagating 
house,  over  a  tank.  The  first  lot  may  be  hastened  and  made  better 
plants  of  by  putting  the  cuttings  singly  into  thumb-pots  filled  with 
sandy  peat,  from  which  they  can  be  shifted  on ;  and  if  the  cultivator 
loses  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  wants  to  make  up  for  lost 
time,  he  must  do  them  singly  in  pots,  as  by  this  method  they  have 
no  check.  When  well  furnished  with  roots,  put  those  from  boxes 
into  thumb-pots,  and  those  from  thumb-pots  into  60-size,  and  so  on, 
always  observing  that  they  should  not  be  shifted  till  they  really 
need  it,  nor  be  allowed  to  get  pot-bound  and  starving  for  want  of  a 
shift. 

Sx)on  after  the  first  shift,  nip  out  the  points,  or,  in  other  words, 
"  stop  "  them.  But  after  this  they  must  not  he  stopped  again  ;  this  is 
very  important.  The  pots  must  be  well  drained,  and  the  compost 
should  be  turfy  loam,  with  about  a  third  of  its  bulk  of  old 
cow-manure,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  silver  sand.  Continue  to 
shift  as  required  till  the  middle  of  July,  when  they  may  be  in  pots 
of  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter. 

Erom  the  time  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  the  cultivator  must  use 
his  own  judgment  as  to  the  amount  of  heat  they  should  be  subjected 
to — the  golden  rule  being  to  give  them  as  little  as  possible,  and  to 
get  them  into  frames  and  pits  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  safe  to  deny  them 
the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  If  driven  hard,  and  much  roasted,  they 
will  be  covered  with  vermin,  and  more  or  less  spoiled.     Erom  the 
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time  they  have  had  their  last  shift,  they  should  be  put  out  of  doors 
in  an  open  situation,  to  make  a  stout  growth  and  form  their  flower- 
buds.  When  their  pots  are  full  of  roots,  water  them  constantly 
with  Tery  weak  manure  water.  It  should  never  be  strong,  or  it  will 
poison  them ;  it  matters  not  what  sort  of  manure  is  used,  whether 
guano,  or  the  drainings  of  the  dung-heap,  or  sheeps'  droppings 
steeped  in  water,  so  long  as  it  is  such  as  you  know  to  be  suitable 
for  plants,  and  so  far  diluted  that  it  is  decidedly  weak.  By  this 
treatment,  and  the  aid  of  a  little  occasional  tying  and  training,  you 
■will  have  fine  plants  for  winter  flowers. 

About  the  first  of  October  is  early  enough  to  house  them,  as  a 
rule,  but  if  flowers  are  wanted  extra  early,  they  should  be  housed 
about  the  20th  of  September.  Keep  them  near  the  glass  in  a  cool 
airy  house  for  a  fortnight ;  then  transfer  them  to  a  warm  greenhouse, 
and  they  will  begin  to  bloom  in  Xovember,  and,  by  judicious  ma- 
nagement of  the  succession  plants,  flowers  may  be  had  until  the  end 
of  March. 

Any  one  desirous  of  having  the  flowers  all  the  year  round  could 
do  so,  for  a  second  stopping,  and  a  shift  in  August  of  those  struck  in 
April,  would  insure  blooms  in  March  and  April  following,  and  per- 
haps even  to  May ;  but  I  cannot  speak  positively  on  this  point,  for 
I  should  not  give  them  house-room  after  March,  as  there  are  so 
many  other  things  then  that  would  pay  me  better. 

If  the  private  cultivator  has  not  the  courage  to  throw  away  the 
old  plants,  he  may  let  them  remain  in  their  pots,  without  pruning, 
and  with  regular  supplies  of  water,  till  June,  and  then  plant  them 
out  against  a  wall,  and  they  will  flower  in  September  or  October. 
Even  then  they  need  not  be  destroyed ;  they  may  be  assisted  through 
the  winter  with  the  help  of  mats,  and  thus  may  be  kept  many  years. 
IBut  if  fine  winter  flowers  are  reqidred^  a  fresli  hatcJi  of  plants  must 
he  raised  every  year. 

The  following  eight  varieties  are  the  best  in  cultivation  : — 

Ariadne,  orange-yellow  ground,  crimson  flake,  fine  form. 

Beauty,  pure  white,  pink  stripe. 

Garihaldi,  purple,  very  sweet. 

Gloire  de  Fermillieux,  scarlet,  dwarf. 

Magna  coccinea,  crimson  clove. 

Perfection,  white,  with  bizarre  flakes  of  purple  and  crimson, 
equal  to  a  show  carnation. 

Queen  of  Whites,  the  best  white,  and  a  true  clove. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  rosy  flesh,  very  fragrant. 

Pinks  are  easier  ta  manage,  and  we  can  employ  them  to  fill  up 
the  blanks  in  the  seasons  when  carnations  are  not  to  be  had.  We 
must  include  for  our  purpose  the  new  hybrid  or  mule  pinks,  for  they 
are  most  accommodating.  The  plants  should  be  struck  in  May, 
and  if  kept  in  pots,  will  be  in  bloom  in  pots  out  of  doors  from  the 
1st  of  October,  and,  if  taken  in  before  frost  occurs,  continue  to 
flower  until  December.  The  best  way  to  manage  pinks  for  winter 
flowers  is,  first  of  all,  to  strike  pipings  as  soon  as  you  can  get  thern, 
and  if  you  can  do  this  on  a  gentle  heat  all  the  better ;  but  they  wiU 
soon  strike  if  shut  up  close  in  a  frame.     Plant  them  out  in  well- 
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manured  ground  as  soon  as  rooted.  At  the  beginning  of  October, 
lift  them  carefully,  and  pot  them  in  32-size  pots,  put  them  in  a  cold 
frame  until  December,  then  carry  them  to  the  forcing-house.  Some 
of  the  hybrid  or  mule  varieties  may  be  struck  in  May,  June,  and 
July,  and  will  aftbrd  flowers  in  winter  and  spring. 

The  following  are  the  best  varieties  for  this  system  of  cultiva- 
tion : — 

An?ta  Boleyn,  rich  crimson ;  this  and  the  varieties  that  have  been 
bred  from  it  are  invaluable  for  forcing. 

Garibaldi,  crimson,  with  violet  centre ;  fine. 

Most  Welcome,  pure  white,  crimson  margin. 

JPlato,  light  violet  rose,  very  fragrant. 

Napoleon  III.^  rich  crimson. 

Marie  Fare,  pure  white ;  fine. 


A  SELECTION  OE  CHAMBER  PLANTS. 

ET    EOBEET    ETJLLEN, 

Curator  of  the  Glasgow  Botanic   Gardens. 

HE  following  is  a  list  of  plants  which  will  live  in  a  room 
through  the  year,  if  the  frost  is  kept  out  and  due  atten- 
tion is  given  them  in  various  seasons,  according  to  their 
requirements.  All  are  handsome,  some  of  them  pre- 
eminently so : — 

Aralia  Sieboldi, 

„        variegata, 
„     trifoliata, 
,,     several  other  species, 
Eicus  elastica, 
Rhopala  Australis, 
Arundo  Donax  variegata, 
Begonias,  of  sorts, 
Palms  „ 

Eerns 


Lomatia  elegantissima, 
„        ferruginea, 
„         silacifolia, 
„        polyantha, 

Nerium  splendens, 

Dracaena  terminalis, 
„        ferrea, 
„        Cooperi, 
„        gracilis, 

Aralia  leptophylla, 


Many  other  things  would  be  quite  as  tractable  in  a  room,  and  far 
more  graceful  than  Eicus  elastica — Orchids,  for  example,  such  as 


Barkeria  Skinneri, 
JErides  AVarneri, 
Brassavola  Digbyana, 
Calanthe  vestita, 
Chysis  Limminghi, 
Cypripedium  barbatum, 

,,  venustum, 

ind^nis, 
Dendrobium  nobile, 

„  pulchellum, 

Epidendrum  vitellinum, 


Leptotes  bicolor, 
Lycaste  Skinneri, 
,,        aromatica, 
Mormodes  aromatica, 
Oncidium  ampliatum, 
„         flexuosura, 
,,         divaricatum, 
„         cupreum, 
Pleoine  maculata, 
Sophronites  cernua. 
,,  violacea. 
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NEaLECTED  PLANTS  TOR  STJM^LER  FLOWERIXa. 

IRECTLYthe  beauty  of  the  show  and  fancy  pelargoniums 
is  over,  we  hear  a  great  outcry  on  all  sides  of  there 
being   a   scarcity   of  flowering   plants    with   which   to 
decorate   the   conservatory.      This    is   more   imaginary 
than  real.     There  are  hosts    of  plants  which,  if  they 
had  justice  done  them,  would  go  far  to  enliven  the  conservatory,  and 
relieve  the  monotonous  appearance  which  those  structures  present 
that  have  not  a  stove  to  supply  them  with  fine  foliage  plants  through 
July  and  August.     In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  I  do  not  agree 
with  growing  indoors  those  plants  which  are  quite  hardy  and  do  not 
require  protection ;  but  I  have  three  old  subjects,  two  of  which  are 
nearly  forgotten.     The  present  generation  of  horticulturists  are  so 
taken  with  the  gaudy  colouring  of  the  flower-garden,  and  all  are  so 
anxious  to  outdo  their  neighbours  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  display, 
that  they  have  little  time  and  less  room  to  grow  many  plants  that 
are  considerably  more  beautiful  than  huge  masses  of  scarlet  and 
other  coloured  geraniums.     The  first  subject  that  I  am  desirous  of 
calling  attention  to  is   grown  at  present  rather  extensively  out  of 
doors,  on  account  of  the  usefulness  of  its  flowers  for  making  winter 
bouquets.     Helichrysums  have  long  been  favourites  with  all  classes 
for  the  above-mentioned  purpose,  and  are  treated  accordingly.    I  shall 
therefore  have  nothing  to  say  about  that  mode  of  growing  them.   It  is 
not  generally  known  that  they  make  the  prettiest  plants  imaginable 
grown  in  pots  for  indoors.     All  plants  raiseel  from  seed  vary  more 
or  less  in  the  quality  of  the  flowers,  and  have  a  certain  amount  of 
grossness  about  them,  which  those  raised  from   cuttings  are  free 
from.     To  make  the  most  of  the  Helichrysums  for  this  kind  of  work, 
they  should  be  raised  from  cuttings.     The  cuttings  should  be  put  in 
at  once,  and  treated   exactly  the  same  as  cuttings  of  verbenas,  heli- 
tropes,  and  plants  of  that  class.     It  is  a  very  good  plan  to   make 
sure   of  cuttings  by  cutting  back  a  few  plants  of  those  with  fine 
flowers.     They  will  soon  push  again,  and  a  plentiful  supply  is  the 
result.     The  cultivation  is  extremely  simple.     Instead  of  leaving  the 
cuttings  crowded  together  the  same  as  those  plants  mentioned,  they 
should  be  potted  off  soon  after  they  are  rooted  into  three-inch  pots, 
kept  in  them  all  the  winter,  and  receive  the  protection  of  a  pit  or 
greenhouse  sufficient  to  keep  the  frost  from  them.     In  March  they 
are  transferred  into  five  or  six-inch  pots  at  the  option  of  the  cultivator, 
and   in  these  they  are  allowed  to  flower,  which  they  do  beautifully 
through  July,  lasting  a  surprisingly  long  time  in  a  capital  condition. 
Good  loam  mixed  with  a  liberal  proportion  of  rotten  manure  is  all 
that  they  require  in  the  shape  of  soil.     With  very  little  trouble, 
pretty  little  plants  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high,  and  witli 
heads  of   bloom  as   much   through,  can  be    had    in   any   quantity. 
H.  CcmjyosUinn  maximum,  ai:d  its  three  varieties,  with  rose,  scarlet, 
and  yellow  flowers  ;  H.  Jlacranthum,  II.  jllacranthur/i  nanum,  and 
H.  ruhrum,  are  all  good. 

Trachellnm  cceruleum  is  the  next  subject  to  handle.     It  has  been 
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in  this  country  over  two  hundred  years,  having  been  introduced  about 
the  year  1640,  and  is  perfectly  hardy.  Perhaps  I  had  better  give  a 
short  description  of  what  kind  of  plant  this  is,  for  so  few  people 
know  anything  about  it.  Not  more  than  one  gardener  in  every 
hundred  could  tell  me  whether  it  is  an  exotic,  orchid,  or  an  alpine ; 
but  it  happens  to  be  neither.  It  is  an  herbaceous  perennial,  with 
moderate-sized  leaves  of  a  dark-green  colour,  and  something  like 
Coleiis  Gihsoni  in  shape.  It  is  rather  a  dwarf  grower  until  it  is 
coming  into  flower,  when  the  flower-stalks  run  up  from  one  to  three 
feet  in  height,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  respective  plants. 
The  flowers  are  dark  blue,  rather  small,  and  produced  in  enormous 
heads  ranging  from  four  to  twelve  inches  across.  So  much  for  the 
description,  which  conveys  but  a  poor  idea  of  its  beauty.  Now  for 
a  few  words  about  growing  it,  and  I  hope  to  be  sufficiently  clear  to 
be  understood. 

Traclieliums  can  be  increased  in  two  ways ;  the  first  is  by  seeds 
and  the  second  by  cuttings.  It  is  of  very  little  use  to  say  anything 
about  the  latter  method;  nobody  has  plants  to  cut  from,  or  at  all 
events  next  to  nobody.  I  know  of  but  two  gardeners  who  grow  it, 
and  I  dare  say  they  might  get  up  a  few  thousands,  for  I  am  sure 
that,  since  they  have  become  fully  alive  to  its  value  for  conservatory 
decoration,  they  have  grown  it  largely.  E-aising  a  stock  from  seed 
is  the  simplest  way  to  deal  with  them,  and  the  one  I  shall  recom- 
mend. The  first  thing  to  do  will  be  to  invest  threepence  or  four- 
pence  in  a  packet  of  seed.  I  forget  the  exact  price.  I  suppose  most 
of  the  large  houses  would  supply  it,  but  I  can  only  find  it  entered 
in  Carter's  and  the  two  Hendersons'  catalogues.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  afc  once  in  a  pan,  in  the  same  way  as  cinerarias,  use  the 
same  kind  of  soil.  Prick  off  into  small  pots  when  the  plants  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  keep  them  in  these  until  Pebruary,  and  then 
shift  into  32's,  or,  if  extra-sized  plants  are  wanted,  into  24's.  Use 
much  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  advised  for  the  everlastings  ;  keep  in 
cold  frame  until  the  coldest  of  the  weather  is  past,  when  they  can 
be  brought  out  of  doors,  and  placed  in  a  shady  position  or  grown  in- 
doors. Where  the  room  is  limited,  the  best  way  is  to  bring  them 
out  of  doors.  I  need  not  go  into  minor  matters  at  any  length,  for 
the  treatment  which  the  cinerarias  receive  will  suit  it  up  to  the  time 
the  plants  are  brought  out  of  the  houses.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
be  done  after  then  is  to  keep  the  plants  well  watered,  with  a  taste 
of  manure-water  now  and  then,  and  support  the  flower-stalks  with 
neat  sticks  to  prevent  their  getting  broken  about.  The  plants  should 
be  removed  into  the  conservatory  directly  the  flowers  begin  to  expand, 
for  rain  and  wind  will  injure  flowers  of  every  description  when  fully 
expanded.  As  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  as  well  to  keep  them  good 
and  in  a  fresh  condition  as  long  as  possible. 

The  last  subject  that  I  shall  notice  is  the  beautiful  Eucomis 
undulata.  This  equals  many  of  the  orchids  in  point  of  beauty  and 
fragrance  when  done  well.  This  is  not  half  so  much  grown  as  its 
bea"uty  deserves,  especially  as  it  flowers  in  August,  when  indoor 
flowers  are  considered  scarce.  The  reason  of  this  not  being  grown 
so  extensively  as  its  merits  deserve,  is  simply  because  many  people 
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fail  in  blooming  it.  No  bulbous  plant  will  flower  satisfactorily  if 
always  kept  growing  without  a  rest,  w^hich  is  the  way  this  plant  is 
treated  by  the  general  run  of  cultivators.  Pot  in  good  loam  and 
rotten  dung,  give  plenty  of  water  when  growing,  grow  in  cold  pit 
close  to  the  glass  and  plenty  of  air,  and  you  will  have  spikes  of 
bloom  two  feet  in  length,  irrespective  of  the  bare  portion  of  the 
stem.  After  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  dry  off,  and  lay  the 
pots  on  their  sides  under  the  greenhouse  stage.  This  is  quite  hardy 
if  planted  deep  close  to  the  foot  of  a  wall,  or  along  the  front  of  the 
greenhouse.  The  flowers  are  rather  small,  pale  flesh-coloured,  which 
changes  to  green,  and  they  are  deliciously  fragrant. 

W. 


THE  VILLA  FUriT-aARDEN. 

EX    GEORGE    G0ED0:N". 

SHOULD  fancy  that  in  few  places  would  a  liberal 
supply  of  good  fruit  be  more  acceptable  than  in  the 
villa ;  but  it  is  seldom  one  meets  with  a  fruit-garden 
attached  to  this  class  of  structure  ;  and  where  a  portion 
of  the  garden  is  set  apart  for  fruit-growing,  it  is  gene- 
rally in  such  a  wretched  condition  through  bad  management,  that  I 
apprehend  disappointments  are  more  plentiful  than  fruit.  The 
space  at  disposal  is  limited,  and  what  there  is  is  invariably  made 
little  use  of.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  expect  to  find  people  who 
are  engaged  in  business  throughout  the  day  to  be  as  great  adepts 
in  fruit-growing  as  professionals,  who  have  been  in  the  garden  and 
amongst  fruit  all  their  lives,  but  I  do  think  that  many  who  have  a 
garden,  and  manage  it  themselves,  may  do  better  than  they  do.  I 
do  not  expect  that  I  shall  be  able  to  teach  all  that  must  be  known 
upon  the  subject,  to  transform  them  into  first-rate  fruit-growers,  but 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  few  hints  that  may  be  useful,  and  serve  as 
a  guide  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  go  into  the  subject  in  earnest. 
It  is  surprising  what  one  can  do  with  but  the  merest  superficial 
knowledge,  if  the  mind  is  given  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  pays  close 
attention  to  it,  \vhatever  it  may  be.  I  have  often  taken  plants  in 
hand  to  grow  that  I  have  known  nothing  about,  and  succeeded  with 
them  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations,  by  watching  them, 
and  giving  them  what  little  attention  they  required,  when  I  was 
they  needed  it.  A  close  observation  of  this  kind  would  enable  the 
merest  novice  to  grow  tolerable  fruit,  which,  if  followed  up,  would 
undoubtedly  enable  him  to  excel  in  the  production  of  good  fruit. 
Many  growers  of  both  fruits  and  flowers  fail  in  realiziui^  their  ex- 
pectations, simply  because  they  fancy  they  know  everything  about 
the  subject,  and  give  themselves  very  little  trouble  in  carrying  their 
knowledge  into  execution.  Much  better  results  can  be  obtained  in 
all  gardening  matters  by  knowing  little,  and  doing  that  little  well, 
than  by  knowing  much  and  doing  little.    At  all  events,  I  have  found 
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it  so,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  many  other  opinions  coincide 
with  my  own. 

As  the  space  for  fruit-growing  is  generally  limited,  we  must 
make  the  most  of  it,  and  grow  trees  that  we  can  have  full  command 
over,  and  that  will  give  us  the  most  fruit  in  the  least  possible  space. 
Large  standard  trees,  such  as  we  see  growing  in  orchards,  are  there- 
fore of  little  use ;  they  take  up  too  much  room,  and  if  they  are 
inclined  to  grow  away  too  vigorous,  we  cannot  well  do  much  to 
them.  Pyramidal-shaped  trees  are  decidedly  the  best,  and  then  a 
greater  variety  can  be  had,  and  their  roots  pruned  and  kept  in 
subjection.  I  shall  not  go  into  every  item  connected  with  the 
management  of  every  individual  fruit,  for  the  general  treatment 
differs  so  little,  that  it  would  be  taking  up  valuable  space  unneces- 
sarily. 

The  most  useful  fruit  to  grow  are  apples,  pears,  plums,  and 
cherries,  and  certain  varieties  succeed  well  either  as  espaliers  or 
pyramids.  The  first-named  mode  of  training  the  trees  is  best 
adapted  for  planting  by  the  side  of  walks  in  the  kitchen-garden, 
where  they  take  up  but  little  space,  and  at  the  same  time  supply  the 
proprietor  with  a  good  supply  of  fruit.  Pyramidal  trees  can  be 
grown  either  by  the  side  of  the  walk,  or  planted  in  quarters  by 
themselves.  Where  the  ground  can  be  spared,  I  should  recommend 
a  quarter  to  be  planted ;  and  at  the  same  time,  whether  I  had  a 
fruit-garden  or  not,  I  should  plant  a  selection  of  pyramidal  trees  by 
the  side  of  the  main  walks  in  the  kitchen-garden.  Planted  at  a 
distance  of  about  six  feet  apart,  they  present  a  beautiful  appearance 
throughout  the  summer,  and  give  a  touch  of  poetry  to  that  prosy 
part  of  the  premises.  A  few  of  the  handsomest-shaped  trees  may 
be  planted  on  the  lawn,  and  thus  we  have  beauty  and  utility  com- 
bined. The  greatest  difficulty  we  have  in  selecting  a  proper  site 
for  the  fruit-garden  is  in  finding  an  open  position,  as  the  whole  of 
the  garden  is  so  often  smothered  up  with  large  trees.  It  is  not 
only  the  shade  from  the  branches  that  does  mischief,  but  the  roots 
which  support  them  extend  themselves  far  and  wide,  and  drain 
almost  every  particle  of  nourishment  from  the  soil.  "We  will,  how- 
ever, suppose  that  an  open  position  can  be  found,  and  what  has  to 
be  done  to  fit  it  for  the  reception  of  the  trees  in  a  great  measure 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  that  has  to  be  dealt  with.  Poor, 
light  soil  should  have  a  good  dressing  of  rotten  manure  ;  and  if  a 
dressing  of  heavy,  holding  loam  could  be  aff'orded,  a  dressing  of  six 
inches  will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  trees.  A  good  dressing  of 
heavy  clay  will  also  be  valuable,  if  it  is  well  mixed  with  the  natural 
soil.  I  have  often  been  able  to  get  the  clay  which  is  dug  out  of  the 
cellars  of  houses  that  were  being  built,  for  the  cost  of  carting  away. 
It  has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  brought  from  some  little  dis- 
tance, for  it  will  not  be  wanted  in  neighbourhoods  where  the  sub- 
soil consists  of  clay.  Where  clay  is  used,  it  ought,  if  possible,  to 
be  spread  over  the  surface  the  whole  of  the  winter  months,  to  get  it 
well  pulverized.  Where  the  soil  is  heavy  and  cold,  a  good  dressing 
of  road  scrapings  and  decayed  and  charred  vegetable  refuse  will  be 
of  the  most  service.     Some  soils  are  naturally  rich  enough  for  fruit- 
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growing,  and  require  no  manure  when  the  trees  are  first  planted. 
To  prepare  the  ground  for  planting  the  trees,  it  should  be  trenched 
up  two  or  three  feet  deep  ;  but  it  will  be  seldom  the  subsoil  will 
admit  of  the  first-uamed  depth  being  exceeded  ;  and  it  is  no  use  to 
burj  the  good  soil,  and  bring  a  lot  of  gravel  or  ciay  to  the  surface. 

After  the  trenching  of  the  ground  is  completed,  the  trees  can 
be  planted,  and  the  earlier  it  is  done  this  month  the  better.  They 
will  then  get  nicely  rooted  before  the  winter,  and  be  ready  for 
growing  away  in  the  spring,  instead  of  having  to  make  roots,  as  is 
the  case  with  spring-planted  trees.  Straight  clean-looking  trees,  about 
four  feet  in  height,  nicely  furnished  with  branches  to  the  bottom 
should  be  selected.  I  would  sooner  myself  pay  sixpence  more  for  a 
clean  healthy  tree  than  for  an  old  scrub,  such  as  I  have  often  seen 
palmed  off  upon  those  who  know  little  about  buying  trees,  for  a 
trifle  less  than  the  regular  price,  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  soon 
recover.  When  the  trees  are  brought  home,  they  should  be  laid  in 
by  their  heels,  if  it  is  not  convenient  to  plant  them  at  once ;  for  it 
injures  the  trees  to  a  frightful  extent  when  the  roots  are  left  several 
hours,  much  less  days,  exposed  to  the  air.  Six  feet  from  row  to 
row,  and  six  feet  apart  in  the  row,  is  a  good  distance  if  the  trees 
are  planted  in  a  quincunx  manner,  thus : — 


which  will  give  as  great  an  amount  of  room  to  each  tree  as  they 
possibly  can  have  in  the  space.  The  holes  should  be  made  about 
three  feet  in  diameter,  and  nicely  prepared  by  putting  in  the  bottom 
a  little  of  the  well-pulverized  surface  soil  for  the  roots  to  rest  upon. 
Previous  to  doing  this,  place,  at  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet  below  the  point  where  the  roots  will  be  when  the  planting  is 
completed,  a  large  stone,  or  several  small  ones,  to  prevent  strong 
tap  roots  from  running  down  into  the  uncongenial  subsoil  beneath. 
The  roots  must  be  spread  out  regularly  on  all  sides,  and  then  a 
little  more  of  the  fine  surface-soil  over  them,  and  the  holes  finally 
filled  in.  The  soil  should  be  well  trodden,  to  keep  them  in  their 
proper  position.  The  trees  never  root  freely  into  the  soil  when 
it  is  filled  in  loosely,  and  get  blown  over  in  consequence  of  having 
nothing  to  hold  them  up. 

Before  going  any  farther,  I  had  better  say  that  the  apples 
should  be  on  the  Paradise  stock,  the  pear  on  the  quince,  and  a  few 
of  the  cherries,  such  as  Morellos  and  May  Dukes,  on  the  Mahaleb. 
The  above-mentioned  stocks  have  the  advantage  of  dwarfing  the 
trees,  and  bringing  them  into  a  fruiting  state  much  earlier  than  on 
the  stocks  ordinarily  employed.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
keep  the  pear  stock,  or  apples  on  the  crab,  in  lull  bearing  at  the 
size  we  want  them ;  for  the  more  we  pinched,  the  stronger  would 
the  wood  be,  and  the  less  fruitful.  The  whole  of  the  trees  should 
be  root-pruned  or  re-planted  once  a  year,  or  at  the  most  once  in 
every  two  years.  This  causes  them  to  make  short  stubby  growths, 
with  an  abundance  of  fiower-buds,  instead  of  thick,  watery  shoots, 
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that  are  of  no  use  for  fruit-bearing.  Koot-pruning  is  performed  by 
opening  out  a  trench  round  the  tree  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  inches 
from  the  stem.  The  spade  should  be  thrust  under  the  tree  so  as  to 
sever  every  root  growing  in  a  perpendicular  direction ;  and  the  hori- 
zontal roots,  which  can  be  got  at  by  means  of  the  trench,  must  be 
cut  back  with  a  pruning-knife.  An  additional  three  inches  from  the 
stem  should  be  allowed  at  every  operation,  until  the  full  extent  of 
ground  belonging  to  each  tree  is  reached.  At  this  stage  the  culti- 
vator must  content  himself  with  simply  opening  out  the  trench, 
pruning  back  the  roots,  and  filling  in  the  trench.  By  these  simple 
means  we  have  trees  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots, 
capable  of  taking  up  any  amount  of  food  they  can  get.  Near  the 
surface,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air,  I  give  my  trees 
a  mulching  of  good  rotten  manure  in  the  summer,  and  this,  with 
the  hoeing  necessary  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  and  the  traffic  passing 
over  it  to  attend  to  the  trees  and  fruit,  gets  into  fine  order  for  fill- 
ing in  the  trenches  along  with  the  soil.  The  goodness  which  is 
washed  from  it  by  the  rains  is  highly  beneficial  in  assisting  the 
fruit  to  swell  ofi",  through  the  end  of  the  summer.  Whether  the 
trees  are  to  be  root-pruned  annually  or  biennially  must  be  deter- 
mined by  their  degree  of  vigour.  The  stronger  the  growth,  the 
oftener  must  the  root-pruning  be  performed,  so  as  to  keep  it  within 
bounds. 

I  must  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  pruning  and  training,  and 
then  pass  on  to  naming  a  short  selection  of  the  best  kinds  to  grow. 
The  most  important  point  to  study  is  the  summer  pinching,  for  if 
that  is  properly  done  very  little  winter  pruning  will  be  necessary.  I 
am  in  doubt  as  to  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  make  myself  under- 
stood in  describing  the  pruning,  but  I  \vill  be  as  intelligible  as  T  can. 
As  I  have  said  before,  it  will  be  best  to  procure  trees  grown  into 
shape,  and  then  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  dealing  with  them. 
In  the  first  place,  the  leader  which  was  pruned  in  the  winter  or 
spring  will  produce  several  side-shoots,  which  must  be  pinched  back 
in  June  to  within  four  or  five  leaves  from  the  base,  one  being  allowed 
to  grow  perpendicular  as  a  leader.  This  should  be  shortened  back 
to  about  sis  inches  in  August.  The  side  or  horizontal  branches 
must  be  treated  in  much  the  same  way.  One  of  the  shoots  which 
has  the  most  horizontal  direction  should  be  selected  as  a  leader,  and 
the  others  pinched  back  to  four  leaves,  in  June.  The  leaders  must 
be  shortened  in  August,  leaving  them  about  six  inches  in  length ; 
and  if  any  of  the  June  pinched  shoots  push  again,  pinch  the  young 
growth  back  to  a  couple  of  inches,  but  with  free-growing  leaders 
they  will  seldom  push  again  the  same  season,  and  instead  form 
flower-buds  for  producing  fruit  the  following  season.  I  have  named 
six  inches  as  an  average  length  for  shortening  the  leading  branches 
back  to,  but  strong-growing  trees  should  be  cut  to  eight  inches, 
medium  grower^s  to  six  inches,  and  slow  growers  to  four  inches.  A 
little  observation  will  soon  enlighten  the  cultivator  upon  all  these 
minor  points.  Yery  little  winter  pruning  w^ill  be  required  beyond 
thinning  out  a  few  of  the  small  branches,  and  shortening  a  few  of 
the  leading  ones,  to  make  the  trees  symmetrical  and  the  growth 
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balanced.  If  any  of  the  trees  are  inclined  to  grow  too  compact,  a 
few  of  the  leading  branches  ought  to  be  drawn  out  and  fastened  with 
a  few  stakes,  to  let  light  and  air  into  the  centre  of  the  tree.  Every 
one  who  takes  an  interest  in  his  garden  should  have  a  good  garden 
engine,  for  wasliing  the  foliage  of  the  shrubs  on  the  lawn  and  the 
foliage  of  the  plants  in  the  beds.  But  it  is  doubly  necessary  if  it  is 
desired  to  excel  in  fruit  cultivation,  more  especially  if  the  garden  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  town.  The  leaves  get  covered  with  dust 
and  soot,  which  seal  up  every  pore,  thus  rendering  respiration  im- 
possible. A  good  wash  overhead  with  a  garden  engine  will  cleanse 
the  trees,  and  keep  them  in  capital  health,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
a  nice  exercise  for  the  operator.  Pasteboard  syringes  are  useless ; 
they  cause  a  large  amount  of  fatigue,  soon  get  out  of  order,  and  do 
but  little  good.  A  few  modifications  of  the  pruning  the  different 
fruits  may  in  one  or  two  instances  be  necessary,  but  in  the  main 
what  will  suit  one  will  do  for  the  other ;  so  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  go  through  the  whole  routine  of  every  one. 

Emit  gathering  and  storing  is  but  little  understood,  therefore  I 
had  better  say  a  few  words  about  it,  although  I  feel  that  I  am  taking^ 
up  too  much  space  already.  Plums  and  cherries  are,  of  course, 
gathered  when  they  are  quite  ripe ;  but  apples  and  pears,  even  the 
early  sorts,  are  best  gathered  before  they  are  ripe.  I  find  the 
early  sorts  are  a  far  better  flavour  and  much  juicier  when  gathered, 
and  allowed  to  ripen  in  a  room.  The  late-keeping  sorts  must  be 
gathered  when  the  pips  are  dark  brown  or  black,  and  the  stalks 
part  readily  from  the  trees.  About  the  last  week  in  September  and 
the  first  and  second  in  October  is  the  best  time  for  gathering  the 
general  crop  of  late  sorts.  As  a  rule,  the  fruit  is  fit  for  gathering 
when  the  stalk  will  part  from  the  tree  by  simply  lifting  it  up,  but 
without  pulling.  They  should  be  carefully  gathered  and  conveyed 
to  the  fruit-room  in  baskets  without  bruising,  and  spread  out  singly 
on  the  shelves.  I  keep  lots  of  my  fruit  on  the  floor  of  a  spare  room, 
and  I  find  it  keeps  very  well ;  but  a  proper  fruit-room  is  the  best. 
The  main  thing  is  to  keep  the  room  dark  and  at  an  equable  tem- 
perature. If  the  apple-trees  should  get  infested  with  American 
blight,  "Eowler's  Insecticide,"  mixed  according  to  the  directions 
accompanying  it,  or  Gishurst's  Compound,  sixteen  ounces  to  the 
gallon,  and  applied  with  an  ordinary  painter's  brush,  are  capital 
remedies. 

In  giving  a  list  of  sorts,  I  would  just  remark  that  the  sorts 
should  be  kept  together,  and  not  all  mixed  up,  as  is  often  the  case. 
All  the  following  kinds  will  do  on  the  stocks  I  have  mentioned 
above,  and  as  pyramids  in  the  open  quarters,  excepting  in  the  north, 
where  the  choicest  kinds  of  all  the  fruits  require  a  wall  to  bring 
them  to  perfection.  It  may  be  as  well  to  observe,  that  none  of  the 
trees  should  be  over-cropped,  or  the  fruit  will  be  small  and  poor  in 
flavour.  It  should  be  judiciously  thinned  out,  directly  the  fruit  is 
larrre  enoujzh  for  the  cultivator  to  see  which  will  stand.  AVe  will 
begin  with  the 

Apples. — Twelve  dessert  a2)j)les — White  Juneating,  Quarrenden, 
Kerry  Pippin,  Early  Nonpareil,    Cox's    Orange    Pippin,    Eibston 
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Pippin,  Sam  Young,  Golden  Pippin,  Court  of  Wick,  Golden  Harvej, 
Reinette  du  Canada,  Sturmer  Pij^pin. 

Ttcelve  hltclien  ajyples — Hawthornden,  Cox's  Pomona,  Emperor 
Alexander,  Blenheim  Orange,  Lord  Suffield,  Mere  de  Menage, 
Dumelow's  Seedling,  Eymer,  Bedfordshire  Poundling,  Northern 
Greening,  Baxter's  Pearmain. 

Chereies.— May  Duke,  Elton,  Black  Tartarian,  Late  Duke, 
Kentish,  Morello.  The  two  last  are  the  best  for  culinary 
purposes. 

Peaes. — Ticelve  dessert  pears — Doyenne  d'Ete,  Jargonelle,  Bon 
Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Autumn  JSTelis, 
Glou  Morceau,  "Winter  Nelis,  Knight's  Monarch,  Josephine  de 
Malines,  Easter  Beurre,  Madame  Millet. 

Plums. — TiceJve  dessert  ])^uiiu — Green  Gage,  Early  Favourite^ 
De  Montfort,  Denuiston  Superb,  Kirkes,  Jeftreson,  Huling's  Superb, 
Purple  Gage,  Transparent  Gage,  Guthrie's  Late  Green,  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavay,  Late  Black  Orleans. 

Six  kitchen  ])lums — Early  Prolific,  Prince  of  Wales,  Victoria, 
Diamond,  Belle  de  Septembre,  Autumn  Beauty. 

I  have  arranged  the  above  selections  in  the  order  of  ripening, 
thinkiug  that  plan  preferable  to  an  alphabetical  arrangement ; 
and  it  would  be  better  to  plant  several  of  one  kind,  than  to  have 
large  collections,  some  of  which  are  good  in  name  only.  But  in  the 
above  I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  lists  of  good  kinds,  as  there 
are  many  more  worth  growing. 


ARCTOTIS    GRANDIPLORA  ARGEXTEA. 

IN"  the  spring  of  1867  I  got  two  small  plants  of  this  new 
bedder.  I  kept  them  in  the  greenhouse,  in  six-inch 
pots,  till  summer.  In  June,  1867,  I  put  one  plant  in 
a  cold  frame,  and  left  the  other  in  the  house.  In 
October  I  took  the  plant  which  was  in  the  frame,  and 
placed  it  in  the  greenhouse.  In  March,  1868,  the  plant  which  had 
been  kept  in  the  cold  frame  during  the  previous  summer  looked 
well,  and  many  of  the  branches  had  made  roots  at  their  joints  j  the 
other  plant  of  Arctotis  died. 

Last  April  I  made  several  dozens  of  cuttings.  Most  of  them  had 
roots  to  begin  with,  but  all  grew  rapidly,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
May  I  had  good-sized  plants  sufficient  to  fill  a  bed,  and  some  to 
spare.  I  planted  them  out.  The  old  plant  looked  very  bad  at  this 
time  ;  I  took  it  out  of  the  pot,  and  put  it  in  the  open  ground,  where 
it  soon  recovered,  and  now  measures  four  feet  across.  It  grew  to 
this  size  without  care,  for  during  the  past  scorching  summer  I  never 
even  watered  it. 

The  Arctotis  plants  bedded  out,  although  near  a  south  wall, 
exposed  to  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun  and  never  watered,  did  not 
suffer,  they  never  flagged ;  in  fact,  water  was  so  scarce  that  I  had 
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none  to  put  on  them ;  consequently,  in  the  other  beds,  Lobelia, 
Poa  trivialis  argentea,  Perilla,  Tropseolums,  etc.,  all  died  of  drouo-ht 
and  excessive  heat;  even  plants  of  Arabis  and  Cerastium  were 
killed. 

The  Arctotis  is  not  spoiled  by  flowering ;  it  is  always  close  and 
compact,  the  roots  at  the  points  keep  it  pegged  down  (it  is  the  same 
height  as  Lobelia  speciosa) ;  it  does  not  flower  very  freely,  but  the 
flowers  are  excellent  for  bouquets,  being  large  and  handsome,  cream 
colour,  with  black  centres ;  its  stems  are  white.  N.  C. 


NEW  PLANTS. 


RANTHEMUM  ASPERSUM,  SpecJcled-flowered  Eranthemum  {Bot  Mag., 
t.  5711). — Acanthaceffi.  A  beautiful  stove  shrub  sent  from  the  Solomoa 
Islands  by  Mr,  John  Veitch,  and  flowered  at  Kew  in  March  last.  It  is 
of  slender  habit,  with  ovate  leaves  of  dark  green  colour,  and  flowers 
which  diff'er  from  those  of  other  species  in  the  straight,  slender,  corolla 
tube,  white  limb,  speckled  with  purple,  and  one  lobe  almost  wholly  purple,  giving 
the  flower  the  appearance  of  an  orcliid. 

Stroph.a^thus  capexsis,  South  African   Strophanthus    {Bot.  Mag.^  t.  5713). 
— Apocyneoe.     A  handsome  evergreen  climber,  admirably  suited  for  a  conservatory 


XBANTHEMUM  ASPBBSU&I. 


STEOPHANTHUS   CAPBNSIS, 


wall  or  pillar.  The  leaves  are  two  to  three  inches  long,  and  a  half  to  two-thirds  or 
an  inch  broad;  flowers  in  terminal  cymes,  corolla  lobes  ligulate  from  a  broad  base, 
bright  yellow,  with  dark  orange  spots  at  the  base.  An  interesting  and  valuable 
acquisition. 

LoNiCERA  Standishii,  StatidisKs  SonegsucMe  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6709) .  — Capri- 
foliacere.  A  twiggy  deciduous  shrub,  with  small  Avhite  fragrant  flowers,  which  are 
produced  early  in  the  year — a  companion  plant  to  the  now  well  known  L.  fragran,' 
tissima,  and  in  general  characters  resembling  that  species. 
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m  prnwi'S,  sseos,  etc. 

SELECTION  OF  BULBS   FOR   THIS  SEASON'S 

PLANTING. 

Ig=^  The  following  selections  are   intended  to  assist 

:-f    amateur  cultivators  who  wish  for  the  very  best 

^I'S    varieties  in  the  several  classes  without  having  to 

■3*-^^.  pay  extravagant  prices  for  them.     They  are  all 

^  selected  with  a  view  to  distinct  and  bold  effects, 

;       _       the  purest  colours,  the  best  habits,  and  the  most 

|^#  perfect  forms.     (The  best  for  small  collections 

marked  thus  *.) 

ilt  Fifty    of   the   Finest   Hyacinths    for  Pot    Culture, 

'';^'"       (costing  6d.  to  2s.  Qd.  each,  the  majority  averaging  Is.     s,  single  ;  d, 

doubU  " 

White. — Bridal  Bouquet,  s  ;  Grand  Vainqueur,  s*  ;  La  Candeur,  s*  ; 
Madame  Van  der  Hoop,  s ;   Prince  of  \Vaterloo,  d  ;  Reine  Blanche,  s. 

Blush  and  Shaded  White. — Bouquet  Royal,  d  ;  Elfrida,  s  ;  Grandeur  a  Mer- 
veille,  s*  ;  Lord  Wellington,  d*  ;  Norma,  s  ;  Tubiflora,  s  ;  Voltaire,  &*. 

Dark  Bed  and  Crimson. — Fireball,  s;  Herstel  de  Vrede  (Paix  d' Amiens),  s ; 
L'Ami  du  Cour,  s*  ;  5lademoiselle  Rachel,  s ;  Milton,  d*  ;  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  s* ; 
Robert  Steiger,  s*  ;  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  d  ;  Von  Schiller,  s*. 

I>in7<;  and  Rose. — Alida  Catherina,  d  ;  Belle  Quirinee,  s  ;  Chapeau  de  Cardinal,  s  ; 
Frederick  the  Great,  d  ;  II  Pastor  Fido,  d  ;  La  Dame  du  Lac,  s*  ;  Lord  Welling- 
ton, s*  ;  Monsieur  de  Feash,  s*  ;  Queen  Victoria,  s. 
Yelloio. — Anna  Carolina,  s  ;  Alida  Jacobea,  s. 

Light  jBZife.— Blocksberg,  d*  ;  Couronne  de  Celle,  s*  ;  Grand  Lilas,  s*  ;  Porce- 
lain Sceptre,  s  ;  Van  Speyk,  d. 

Blue  Shades. — Madame  Marmont,  d  ;  Argus,  s ;  Baron  Von  Tuyll,  s*  ;  Charles 
Dickens,  s*  ;  Keizer  Ferdinand,  s  ;  Orondates,  s*. 

Purple  and  BlacTc.—^QizQx:  Alexander,  d^  Mimosa,  s*  j  Othello,  s  ;  Prince 
Albert,  s*. 

Twelve  Finest  New  and  Scarce  Varieties  (costing  S^.  to  J,?.  Qd.  each). — 
Florence  Nightingale,  s,  pink  and  carmine  ;  Cavaignac,  s,  salmon  and  rose  ;  Howard, 
s,  orange-crimson  ;  La  Prophete,  s,  pale  pink  ;  Macaulay,  s,  deep  rose  j  Princess 
Clothilde,  s,  pink  and  carmine  ;  Paix  de  I'Europe,  s,  pure  whit^  ;  Bleu  Aimable,  s, 


blue ;  Marie,  s,  purple ;  General  Havelock,  s,  purpHsh-black ;  Ida, 
Rembrandt,  d,  dark  blue. 


deep  yellow  j 


Twelve  Best    Cheap   Varieties  eor  Pots,  Glasses,  or  Beds   (costing  Qd.  to 

Qd.  each). 

White.— La,  Tour  d'Auvergne,  Victoria  Regina. 

]^ed. — Waterloo,  Amy,  Mous.  Feash,  Robert  Stelger. 

Blue.— ^locksberg,  Prins  Van  Saxe  Weiaaar,  Bleu  Mourant,  NimroJ. 

Black. — Prince  Albert. 

Yelloic. — Koning  Van  Holland. 

Nine  Varieties  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus. 

Apollo,  yellow  self. 

Newton,  fine  yellow,  first-rate  for  pots. 
Soleil  d'Or*,  yellow  with  orange  cup,  fine. 
Bazelman  mrgor,  white  with  yellow  cup.    , 
Gloriosa  superba*,  white  with  yellow  cup. 
Grand  Primo^  white  with  citron  cup. 
Paper  White*,  pure  white,  sviperb. 
Roman*,  double  white  and  yellow. 
Staten  General,  white  with  yellow  cup. 
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Six  Varieties  of  Garden  Narcissus, 
Albusplenus  odoratus*,  pure  white,  deliciously  scented. 
Van  Sion*,  fine  dwarf  double  daffodil. 

Bulbocodium*,  fine  gold-yellow,  fine  for  borders  or  pots.     Snails  are  fond  of  it. 
Tenuifolius,  gold-yellow,  distinct. 
Trumpet-Major,  deep  yellow. 
Poeticus*,  pure  white,  cup  variegated  with  red. 

Twelve  Varieties  of  Early  Tulips  (Single), 

Bride  of  Haarlem,  bright  rose,  flaked  white. 

Brutus*,  deep  red,  fine. 

Canary  Bird*,  pure  yellow. 

Couleur  Cardinal*,  flamed  scarlet. 

Couleur  Ponceau,  white  and  bright  rose. 

Due  Van  Thol,  five  varieties,  scarlet  and  yellow  the  two  most  useful. 

La  Pluie  d'Or,  fine  yellow. 

Pottebakker*,  gold  striped,  white,  and  yellow,  all  first-rate. 

Eosa  Mundi,  rose. 

Thomas  Moore*",  orange. 

Vermilion  Brilliant*,  crimson. 

Yellow  Prince*,  yellow,  a  first-rate  bedder. 

Eight  Varieties  of  Early  Tulips  (Double). 
Belle  Kouge,  white  flaked  rose. 
Bonaparte,  dark  purplish-crimson. 
Due  Van  Thol,  scarlet  and  yellow. 
Gloria  solis,  red,  yellow  margin. 

La  Candeur,  pure  white. _^ 

Eex  Eubrorum*,  crimson. 
Eose  Eclatante,  dark  i-ed. 
Tournesol*,  two  varieties,  one  yellow,  the  other  red,  with  yellow  margin. 

Tex  Varieties  of  Crocus 

Barr's  New  Golden*,  the  best  yellow  for  masses  and  pots,  averaging  12  to  24 
flowers  each  bulb. 

Albion,  striped  blue  and  white. 

Caroline  Chisholm,  pure  white. 

Cloth  of  Gold*,  yellow,  striped  back. 

David  Rizzio*,  dark  purple. 

General  Garibaldi,  very  dark  purple. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra,  dark  purple,  white  margin. 

Prince  Albert*,  violet. 

Queen  Victoria,  pure  white. 

Romulus,  dark  blue. 

Sir  Walter  Scott*,  white  and  blue; 

For  bedding  in  quantities,  where  price  is  an  object,  the  best  are  common  yellow, 
common  blue,  and  common  white.  The  named  sorts  make  charming  pot  plants  for 
spring  flowers.  In  potting,  place  four  or  five  bulbs  in  a  48-sized  pot,  but  if  Barr's 
New  Golden  is  grown,  they  may  be  potted  three  in  a  48,  or  one  in  a  60  pot,  as  the 
bulbs  are  extra  large. 

Twelve  Bedding  Eanuxculuses. 

Commodore  Napier,  yellow,  edged  red. 
I     Eireball,  dark  scarlet. 
Ophir  d'Or,  yellow. 

Prince  de  Galitzin,  yellow,  edged  brown. 
Sunflower,  brigiit  yellow. 
Black  Tuvban,  black. 
Gold  Turban,  gold. 
Turban  Hercules,  white. 
Turban  Merveilleuse,  yellow. 
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Turban  Romano,  scarlet. 
Turban  Serapbique,  citron. 
Turban  Suaveolens,  orange. 

Twelve  Varieties  of  Double  Anemones. 
Admiral  Zoutman.  dark  blue. 
Azure  Incomparable,  blue. 
Blancbe  et  Rouge,  red  and  white. 
Ccelestina,  blue. 
Colour  de  Sang,  red. 
Feu  superbe,  scarlet. 
High  Admiral,  scarlet. 
Lightning,  scarlet. 
Lord  Palmerston,  puce. 
Prince  de  Joinville,  scarlet. 
Rose  surpassante,  rose. 
Salvaterre,  orange,  red,  purple. 


HORTICULTURAL  AFFAIRS. 


ilRYSTAL  PALACE  Autumn  Show  of  Fkuit  and  Cut  Flowers, 
August  26. — The  grand  autumn  show  of  fruit  and  cut  flowers,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  on  the  above  date, 
evinced  no  falling  off  either  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  fruit,  but 
the  long-continued  drought,  in  combination  with  the  excessive  heat  of 
the  past  summer,  had  visibly  affected  that  portion  of  the  exhibition  devoted  to  the 
cut  flowers.  There  was  probably  not  more  than  one  half  the  numbers  of  entries  as 
in  former  years,  in  any  of  the  classes.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  in  many- 
parts  of  the  country  hollyhocks  and  gladioli  were  more  than  a  month  earlier  in 
their  season  of  flowering  than  last  year.  Sti-ange  to  say,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
collections  were  fir&t-rate,  with  the  exception  of  the  rosea,  which  proved  pretty- 
clearly  that  the  exhibitors  bad  taken  no  little  pains  over  their  productions  ;  and  we 
confess  to  feeling  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  the  wonderfully  fresh  condition  of  the 
subjects  exhibited  in  the  winning  stands,  more  especially  the  dahlias  and  gladioli. 
As  the  space  at  our  disposal  is  so  limited,  we  can  do  little  more  than  enumerate  the 
names  of  the  varieties  in  some  of  the  prize  stands,  which,  after  all,  Avill  perhaps  be  as 
useful  as  though  we  were  to  offer  a  long  commentary  on  each. 

Dahlias. — In  the  trade  classes,  Mr,  H.  May,  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  contributed 
some  grand  stands,  and  took  first  for  forty -eight,  and  twelve  fancies,  and  second 
for  twenty-four ;  Mr.  Keynes,  Salisbury,  also  had  several  good  stands,  taking  first 
with  twenty-four,  and  second  with  forty-eight,  and  twelve  fancies, 

Cut  Bkoms  exhibited  by  amateurs  were  not  equal  in  finish  to  those  staged  by 
the  trade,  though  they  were  much  better  than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected, 
with  the  season  Ave  have  had.  The  principal  competitors  were  Mr.  J.  C.  Perry, 
The  Cedars,  Castle  Bromwich ;  Mr.  Draycott,  gardener  to  T.  T.  Paget,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Humberston  Hall,  Leicester ;  Mr.  T.  Beck,  Wimbourne,  Dorset ;  Mr.  Perry  being 
first  with  twenty-four,  and  twelve  fancies,  with  Mr.  Draycott  second  in  the  first 
class,  and  Mr.  Beck  in  the  second.  In  the  other  twelves,  Mr.  Draycott  first ;  Mr. 
Rurfett,  gardener  to  C.  Lambert,  Esq.,  Wandsworth  Common,  second  ;  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, New  Brentford,  third;  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Perry,  fourth. 

Gladioli  were  next  in  importance  to  the  dahlias,  and  the  grand  stands  from 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  who  were  first  with  twenty-four  spikes,  and 
the  best  collection  of  seventy-two,  were  much  admired.  Altogether,  the  Gladioli 
were  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  whole  exhibition.  In  the  twenty- 
fours,  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing,  Stanstead  Park  Nursery,  Forest  Hill, 
were  second  ;  Mr.  Bunyard,  jun.,  Ashford,  third.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt, 
also  contributed  a  fine  stand.  In  this  collection,  Mr.  Bunyard  was  second.  The 
amateurs'  classes  were  rather  sparingly  filled.  The  Rev.  E.  H.  Dombrain,  The 
Vicarage,  Westmell,  Ashford,  had  the  best  varieties  in  the  twenty-fours,  therefore 
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•we  shall  name  them,  and  say  nothing  ahout  those  in  the  collections,  or  -we  shall 
make  this  report  too  dull  and  tedious,  were  it  possible  for  anything  to  be  dull  in 
connection  with  these  lovely  flowers. 

Messrs.  Kehvay  and  Son's  First  Prize  Tv^enty-four. — Mrs.  Henslowe,  Princess 
Frederick  William,  Fulton,  Napoleon  TIL,  Imp^-atrice,  Arabella  Goddard,  Fclicien 
David,  Madame  Basseville,  Eurydice,  La  Quintinie,  Moliere,  Madame  Adolphe 
Brogniart,  Etendard,  Ulysse,  McMahon,  Meyerbeer,  Mathilda  de  Landevoisin,  Cas- 
sandra, James  Veitch,  Norma,  Le  Dante,  Le  Poussin,  Marina. 

Messrs.  Dotcnie,  Laird^  and  Laing's  Second  Prize  Twenty-four. — Anais,  John 
Waterer,  Oscar,  Stella,  Janier,  Etendard,  La  Favorite,  Moliere,  Eurydice,  Fulton, 
Seedling  No.  1,  Madame  Furtado,  Naomi,  Madame  Leroy,  De  Candolle,  Le  Dante, 
Mathilda  de  Landevoisin,  Meyerbeer,  Madame  Vilmorin,  Seedling  No.  3,  Maria, 
Moliere,  Prince  Frederick  William,  Seedling  No.  2,  Duchess  de  Poitou. 

Rev.  S.  S.  Bomhrain's  First  Prize  Tiventy-foicr  (Amateurs'). — Mrs.  Dom- 
brain,  Madame  Perier,  Le  Poussin,  Galilee,  Eurydice,  Lord  Byron,  Penelope, 
Charles  Dickens,  Moliere,  Stella,  Mozart,  Eugene  Scribe,  Lord  Raglan,  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  Princess  Alice,  Marie  Dumontir,  Belle  Gabrielle,  Edulia,  Meyerbeer,  Ste- 
phenson, Due  de  Malakoff,  La  Fiancee,  Semutamis. 

EoUyhocJcs. — The  Rev.  E.  Hawk,  Willingham  Rectory,  Gainsborough,  took 
first,  both  for  twelves  and  twenty-fours,  with  stands  in  which  every  bloom  could 
be  taken  as  a  model  of  what  a  good  Hollyhock  ought  to  be.  The  varieties  were  as 
under,  the  others  being  seedlings  : — Exhibitor,  Willingham  Defiance,  Charles  Eyre, 
Willingham  Model,  Octavia,  Eldorado,  Rose  Amour,  Gem  Nonpareil,  George  Keith, 
E.  Speed,  Queen  of  Yellows,  Hercules,  Ruby  Queen,  Mrs.  Downie.  All  the  seed- 
lings were  good,  and  several  first-rate. 

Roses,  as  we  have  already  said,  were  poor,  both  from  amateurs  and  trade 
growers.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  Mr.  G.  Clark,  Brixton  Hill,  and  Mr. 
Coppin,  Croydon,  in  the  trade  ;  and  Mr.  Exell,  Maidstone,  and  IMr.  Draycott, 
Leicester,  amongst  amateurs,  were  the  principal  representative?  of  this  lovely  flower. 
Asters  of  excellent  quality  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Sandford  and  Mr.  Day,  of 
Walthamstow,  and  Mr.  Reid,  Sydenham  Hill, 

Verbenas. — In  the  classes  for  twenty-four  bunches,  Mr.  J.  C.  Perry  first,  with 
splendid  trusses  of  the  xmder-mentioned  in  the  most  beautifully-fresh  condition, 
afibrding  a  striking  contrast  to  those  in  some  of  the  other  stands  : — Interesting, 
Magnifica,  James  Birbeck,  Startler,  Richard  Dean,  Lilac  King,  Apollos,  Madame 
Hermann  Stenger,  Foxhunter,  Kate,  J.  C.  Ward,  Rose  Imperial,  Annie,  Monsieur 
ToHteau,  Mazeppa,  Harry  Law,  Lord  Leigh,  Wonderful,  Little  Clara,  Champion, 
Seedling,  Light  Blue,  Geant.  Mr.  Perry  also  staged  a  stand  of  seedling  Verbenas. 
The  undermentioned  magnificent  varieties  were  awarded  first-class  certificates  : — 
Rev.  Reynolds  Sole,  white,  with  fine  crimson  eye  ;  3Irs.  PocMn,  fine  deep  rose, 
shaded  with  violet ;  Spot,  fine  large  salmon-coloured  flower,  with  bright  reddish- 
scarlet  eye.  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing  exhibited  a  stand  of  their  Lady 
Dix,  a  beautiful  striped  kind,  in  the  way  of  Imperatrice  Ehzabeth,  but  much 
larger  flowers,  and  finer  in  every  respect. 

There  were  several  good  collections  of  twenty-four  bunches  of  cut  flowers  of 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  Mr.  Rhodes,  Sydenham  Park,  first,  with  a  grand 
box,  in  which  were  good  Dipladenias,  Allamandas,  Ericas,  Orchids,  Lilium  auratum, 
and  Vallota  purpurea.  Mr.  Woodward,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Torr,  Ewell,  second  ;  Mr. 
Kemp,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Beulatt,  Esq.,  Maldon,  third  ;  and  Mr.  Carr,  gardener  to 
L.  Hinds,  Esq.,  Byfleet.  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing  had  a  fine  group  of 
plants  adapted  for  sub-tropical  gardening  ;  and  Mr.  Tanton,  Nurseryman,  Epsom, 
a  magnificent  specimen  of  ;Mlamanda  Hendersoni. 

The  Fruit  Department  was  all  tliat  could  be  desired.  Good  collections  came 
from  Mr.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey  ;  Mr.  Kemp,  Guildford  ;  and  Mr.  Miller,  Coombe 
Abbey,  in  which  were  fine  Pines,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs,  and  Cherries. 

Mr.  G.  Ward,  Bishop's  Stortfbrd  ;  Mr.  Wright,  Regent's  Park;  and  Mr.  Laing, 
Tooting  Common,  were  the  principal  prize-takers  in  the  classes  for  Pines. 

Orapes  were  of  average  merit,  with  the  exception  of  the  prize-takers,  which 
were  beautifully  finished.  For  the  best  dish  of  black  grapes,  Mr.  Meredith  exhibited 
huge  bunches  of  Black  Hamburghs,  with  fine,  large,  well-hamn^ered  berries,  but 
scarcely  up  to  the  mark  in  colour.  Mr.  Miller's,  which  came  in  second,  were  not  so 
large  in  bunch  or  berry,  but  more  highly  finished  in  shape  of  bunch  and  colour. 
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Mr.  Thomas,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Cliilds,  "WTietstone,  a  good  third.  With  white  grapes, 
Mr.  Oaborne,  Kay's  Nursery,  Finchley,  first,  with  richly-coloured  bunches  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria.  Mr.  Laing  second,  with  good  bunches  of  the  same,  but  not  quite  ripe. 
Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  Great  Berkhampstead,  third,  with  fair-sized  bunches  of 
Trebbiano.  The  best  competition  lay  in  the  baskets  of  12  lbs.  Mr.  Meredith  again 
occupied  the  first  place  with  beautifully-coloured  Black  Hamburghs,  closely  followed 
by  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Ward  third.  Mr.  G-uyett,  Heme  Hill,  had  fine  Alicantes,  and 
Mr.  Exell,  Buckland  Sweetwater.  Mr.  Guyett  also  exhibited  a  portion  of  a  vine  of 
the  Alicante  with  seven  fine,  large,  well-coloured  bunches.  In  the  class  for  best 
single  bunch,  Mr.  Keen,  Wickhara  Market,  first,  with  Buckland  Sweetwater,  weight 
4  lb.  12  oz. ;  Mr.  Douglas,  Ilford,  second,  with  Black  Hamburgh ;  and  Mr.  Laing 
third. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  shown  in  the  greatest  abundance.  For  dish  of 
the  former,  Mr.  Douglas  first,  with  Exquisite,  a  fine  peach,  of  a  rich,  golden  colour ; 
Mr.  Page,  gardener  to  W.  Leaf,  Esq.,  Streatham  Common,  second,  with  Teton  de 
Venus,  finely  coloured ;  Mr.  Miller  third,  with  Padley's  Seedling,  a  fine  handsome 
peach,  and  deeply  coloured.  Mr.  Rose,  Acton  ;  Mr.  Birch,  Tolmers  ;  Mr.  Downing, 
Norbury  Park  ;  Mr.  Sutherland,  Fulham  ;  and  Mr.  0.  Goldsmith  also  had  fine 
dishes.  The  best  dish  of  the  latter,  Mr.  King,  gardener  to  R.  Loder,  Esq.,  Slang- 
ham,  first,  with  well-coloured  Violette  Hatives ;  Mr.  Miller,  second,  with  good 
Murrays  ;  and  Mr.  Douglas,  third,  with  Piae-apple,  a  fine,  rich,  golden-coloured 
fruit.  Mr.  Beasley,  Mr.  Eraser,  Lea  Bridge,  Mr.  Broadway,  Ealing,  and  Mr.  Miles 
had  fruit  deserving  notice  out  of  the  vast  assemblage  brought  forward. 

Figs  were  principally  Brown  Turkey,  Ford's  Seedling,  Lee's  Perpetual,  and 
Harrison's  Seedling.  Mr.  Willmore,  first,  with  two  dishes,  and  Mr.  0.  Goldsmith 
second. 

Cherries. — Good  dishes  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Sage,  Ashridge, 
and  Mr.  Goldsmith,  the  prizes  being  awarded  in  the  order  in  which  the  names  are 
placed.  The  principal  kinds  were  Belle  Magnifique,  Morello,  Black  Tartarian,  and 
Late  Duke. 

Fli(,ms. — There  was  by  no  means  a  scarcity  of  these,  and  the  examples  exhibited 
were,  generally  speaking,  good.  Mr.  Simmons,  gardener  to  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  Dorking, 
first,  with  Washington,  Kirkes,  and  Jeffreson  ;  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  second, 
with  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Greengage,  Huley's  Superb ;  Mr.  Webb,  Culham  House, 
Reading,  third,  with  Golden  Drop,  Magnum  Bonum,  Jeffreson  ;  Mr.  Bailey,  fourth, 
with  Victoria,  Prince  of  Wales,  Washington.  The  above-mentioned  were  the  staple 
kinds  in  all  the  other  good  collections. 

Pears  were  both  abundant  in  quantity  and  good  in  quality.  Single  dish  for 
weight,  Mr.  Samuel,  Betchworth,  first,  with  King  Edward,  weight  7  lbs.  4oz.  Mr. 
Rabbitt,  gardener  to  Lord  St.  John  Milchbourn,  second,  with  Calebassc  Carafon 
Mr.  Goldsmith,  third,  with  fine  Catillacs.  Single  dish  for  flavour,  Mr.  Douglass 
fijst  ;  Mr.  Goldsmith,  second  ;  and  Mr.  Willmore,  third,  each  with  Williams's  Bon 
Chretien.  For  three  dishes,  Mr.  Holder,  Maidstone,  first,  with  Gratiola,  Williams's 
Bon  Chretien,  Beurr^  Clairgneau.  Dr.  Cooper,  Slough,  second,  with  Williams's  Bon 
Chretien,  Beuri-e  d'Amanlis,  Duchess  d'Angouleme.  Mr.  Holder,  third,  and  Mr. 
Goldsmith,  fourth. 

Apples  were  none  the  less  extensive  than  the  pears.  The  principal  sorts  for 
dessert  being  Kerry  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Pennington's  Seedling,"  Newton 
Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Quarrenden,  Red  Astrachan,  Ingram's  Seedling,  Sam  Young. 
Mr.  Holder,  first ;  Mr.  Webb,  Reading,  second ;  Mr.  Willmore,  third  ;  Dr.  Cooper, 
fourth.  Kitchen  apples  consisted  chiefly  of  huge  specimens  of  Lord  Derby,  Coun- 
cillor, Lord  Suffield,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Blenheim  Orange,  Gloria  Mundi,  Alexandra, 
Scarlet  Admirable,  Beauty  of  Wilts,  and  Golden  Noble.  Mr.  Chaff,  gardener  to 
Alfred  Smee,  Esq.,  Carshalton,  first ;  Mr.  Geirs,  Norwood,  second  ;  and  Mr.  Jones, 
third. 

Mr.  Carr  had  an  interesting  collection  of  Water  Melons  and  Granadillas,  and 
Mr.  Webb,  Calcot  Gardens,  Reading,  a  fine  collection  of  Filberts  and  Cob  Nuts. 
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E  sincerely  trust  that  oar  readers  have  had  as  good  fortune  as  ourselves, 
I  since  the  genial  rains  of  the  "second  summer."  We  are  now  enjoying 
good  dishes  of  peas  from  sowings  made  at  the  end  of  July,  and  late- 
sown  turnips  are  doing  so  well  that  we  almost  forget  how  our  early 
sowings  all  perished.  "Well,  this  should  be  a  busy  time  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  garden,  as  almost  every  kind  of  work  usually  postponed  until 
winter  may  now  be  done,  and  better  done,  too,  than  when  frost,  rain,  and  snow 
interrupt  our  labours.  October  is  the  best  month  in  the  whole  year  to  plant  hardy 
evergreen  shrubs  of  every  kind,  provided  the  ground  is  ready  ;  it  is  a  time,  too, 
for  planting  roses  and  fruit-trees,  and  for  a  grand  clean  up  everywhere,  and  for 
beginning  works  of  improvement.  Those  who  hope  to  see  spring  flowers  when  the 
days  are  again  lengthening,  must  be  busy  now  in  planting  and  potting  bulbs,  and 
in  securing  stock  of  all  such  good  things  as  arabis,  alyssum,  polyantluis,  primula, 
and  other  early  flowering  plants,  of  which  we  have  given  selections  so  frequently^ 
that  we  need  not  even  name  them  now.  Any  kinds  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
may  be  planted  now,  and  they  will  be  well  rooted  before  frost  occurs.  Chrysan- 
themums are  fast  advancing  into  flower,  and  should  be  in  such  a  state  as  regards 
training,  etc.,  etc.,  as  to  need  nothing  but  water  or  weak  liquid  manure  to  keep 
them  going  right.  See  that  all  pits  and  frames  are  clean  before  putting  plants  into 
them. 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 


Keepixg  Large  Zoxale  Pelargoniums  through  the  "Winter. — A  Lady 
Gardener. — You  need  experience  very  little  difficulty  in  preserving  the  large 
plants  you  have  standing  about  on  your  lawn.  They  will  do  -very  well  in  your 
greenhouse.  Keep  them  dry  all  the  winter,  with  just  sufficient  heat  to  keep  the 
frost  from  them.  Early  in  March,  cut  them  back,  and  directly  they  begin  to  push, 
take  them  out  of  the  pots,  remove  a  portion  of  the  old  soil,  prune  the  roots,  and 
repot  in  the  same  sized  pot.  Use  good  fibr}^  loam,  mixed  with  a  little  rotten  dung 
and  leaf-mould.  By  this  system  of  management,  which  is  as  simple  as  anything 
can  well  be,  the  plants  can  easily  be  kept  in  a  fresh,  flowering  condition  any 
number  of  years  in  the  same  sized  pot.  We  have  kept  large  plants  in  outhouses 
all  the  winter.  The  principal  point  is  to  get  the  wood  thoroughly  ripened  before 
housing.  This  can  be  easily  effected  by  v^^ithholding  the  water  a  few  weeks  before- 
hand. The  doors  should  be  open  in  fine  weather,  and  in  frosty  weather  the  plants 
must  be  laid  on  their  sides,  and  a  good  tliickness  of  dry  hay  placed  over  them. 
We  would  not  advise  you  to  prune  them  now,  but  you  might  trim  off"  a  few  of  the 
straggling  branches,  if  the  plants  are  likely  to  take  up  more  space  than  you  can 
spare. 

Keeping  Late  Grapes. — R.  P. — Keep  the  house  dry,  and  use  as  little  fire  as 
you  possibly  can  to  effect  this.  Houses  in  which  grapes  are  to  be  kept  through  the 
winter  ought  to  have  no  plants  growing  in  them,  as  the  dampness  arising  from  the 
watering  which  has  to  be  done  has  necessarily  a  very  prejudicial  effect  upon  their 
keeping  qualities.  Look  over  the  branches  occasionally,  and  thin  out  any  of  the 
berries  that  show  the  least  sign  of  mouldiness,  for  one  will  soon  aff'ect  the  other. 

Removing  Leaves  from  Wall  Trees.— Po;«a. — After  there  has  been  sufficient 
frost  to  affect  the  leaves,  so  that  they  part  readily  from  the  branches,  you  may  go 
over  them  lightly  with  a  new  birch-broom,  to  remove  a  iew  to  expose  the  wood 
more  fully  to  the  light  and  air.  Work  the  broom  in  the  same  direction  as  the  buds, 
and  use  it  very  lightly,  so  as  to  remove  those  only  that  are  fully  matured,  or  you  will 
do  more  harm  than  good.  We  have  often  swept  a  few  of  the  ripest  off"  in  cold 
seasons,  when  the  wood  is  not  so  ripe  as  it  should  be. 

Pruning  Laurestinus. — F.  G. — If  you  prune  these  now,  you  will  cut  away  all 
the  flowering  shoots,  and  instead  of  having  handsome  bushes  full  of  flower,  you  will 
have  nothing  but  skeletons  of  old  and  bare  wood.  If  they  should  happen  to  break 
this  autumn,  which  probably  they  would  do,  the  growth  would  be  tender,  and  the 
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frost  would  certainly  rip  it  off.  Laurestinus  are  by  no  means  the  hardiest  of 
shrubs,  and  when  cut  down  at  this  time,  or  through  the  wintrr,  they  frequently  die 
altogether.  Besides,  should  we  have  a  winter  sufficiently  aevcre  to  injure  the 
younger  branches,  they  will  protect  the  large  ones,  which  will  break  freely  in  the 
spring,  and  soon  make  nice  bushes  again.  Your  best  time  for  pruning  them  will 
be  the  first  or  second  week  in  April,  when  you  can  cut  them  to  the  desired  shape. 

Taking  up  Plants  olt  of  the  Flower  Beds. — An  Old  Subscriber. — You 
must  take  up  the  geraniums  which  you  wish  to  preserve,  at  once.  Apart  from  the 
danger  of  frost,  you  will  run  greater  ri?k  of  their  perishing  after  they  are  potted, 
the  longer  you  allow  them  to  remain  in  tlie  open  ground.  You  can  leave  the 
cannas  in  the  beds  all  the  winter,  without  receiving  any  injury,  if  you  cover  them 
with  a  good  thickness  of  some  protecting  material.  Cocoa-nut  refuse  answers 
admirably,  but  we  prefer  a  good  thickness  of  dry  leaves— say  a  foot  deep  over  the 
bed — and  covered  with  six  inches  of  soil,  to  keep  them  dry,' and  to  prevent  their 
being  blown  about.  We  know  of  nothing  that  will  resist  frost  so  well  as  a  covering 
of  this  description.  Aralia  papyrifera  and  Ficus  elasticns  must  be  taken  up,  and 
stored  in  the  greenhouse.  The  Tobaccos,  Solanums,  and  Castor  Oils  should  be 
consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap  as  soon  as  they  get  unsightly,  for  you  can  raise  any 
quantity  of  them  from  seeds  next  spring. 

Heating  Greenhouse. — E.  B.  has  just  completed  his  greenhouse,  which  is. 
a  span  roof,  forty  feet  long  by  fourteen  wide,  and  would  be  glad  of  a  little 
information  respecting  the  best  mode  of  heating  it,  without  going  to  any  more 
expense  than  is  really  necessary.  He  intends  growing  azaleas,  camellias,  pelargo- 
niums, and  miscellaneous  plants.  The  greatest  difficulty  that  almost  all  amateurs 
labour  under,  is  their  inability  to  get  sufficient  heat  to  grow  their  plants  properly, 
and  often  not  enough  to  protect  them  from  frost  in  severe  weather.  We  admit  that 
there  is  more  expense  attached  to  fixing  a  full  supply  of  piping  than  there  is  in  not 
half  enough,  but  the  extra  cost  is  soon  repaid  in  the  saving  of  fuel.  When  there  is 
an  insufficiency  of  piping  in  a  hoase,  the  pipes  have  to  be  kept  at  an  extra  heat  ; 
and  to  do  this  in  cold  weather,  the  fire  has  to  be  kept  at  full  draught,  which  can 
only  be  done  by  a  great  loss  of  heat,  in  consequence  of  its  escaping  up  the  chimney. 
When  there  is  a  proper  Quantity  of  piping,  the  pipes  can  be  heated  to  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat,  and  the  fire  stopped.  This  will  maintain  them  at  that  heat  for  a 
long  time,  and  consequently  nearly  the  whole  of  the  heat  from  the  fuel  is  absorbed 
in  a  proper  manner.  Attention  to  these  matters  would  save  plant  and  fruit-growers 
an  immense  amount  of  labour  and  anxiety,  in  daily  attention  and  setting  up  at  night. 
We  should  advise  you  to  have  a  24-incli  saddle  boiler,  and  two  rows  of  4-inch 
pipes  up  each  side  of  the  house,  close  to  the  wall.  You  will  then  experience  very 
little  difficulty  with  the  heating  part  of  the  question.  If  you  like,  you  may  employ 
3-inch  pipes  instead  of  4-incb,  end  if  you  cannot  really  afford  more,  you  can  by 
extra  firing  keep  the  frost  out  with  a  double  row  of  4-inch  piping  on  one  side  only. 
By  all  means  have  the  four  rows  if  you  can,  and  you  will  then  have  cause  to  thank 
us  for  the  advice. 

Chucron. — Your  plant  appears  to  be  Sedum  populifoliura,  but  from  such  a  mite 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

C.  G.,  Exeter. — Apply  to  Mr,  Gidney,  ironmonger,  East  Dereham,  Norfolk. 

Mealy  Bug. — Three  Years^  Subscriber.- — The  very  best  remedy  for  mealy  bug 
is  Fowler's  Gardener's  Insecticide,  used  warm  as  directed,  and  the  fullest  strength, 
allowable.  If  you  do  not  use  this,  a  remedy  that  sometimes  answers  is  a  mixture 
of  a  pound  of  size  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  hot  water,  a  quart  of  soot  well  beaten  up 
with  it,  and  four  quarts  of  water  added.  After  a  few  days,  this  must  be  washed  off 
the  plants. 

C.  G.  M. — Brompton  stocks  will  do  better  planted  out  than  in  a  pot  in  the 
house.  The  best  book  for  you  is  "The  Town  Garden,"  price  Zs.()d.  It  contains 
directions  for  cultivating  all  the  favourite  garden  plants,  shrubs,  etc.  etc. 

J.  S.  J3.,  Doncaster. — You  can  obtain  what  you  require  from  Messrs,  E,  G. 
Henderson  and  Son,  Wellington  Road,  St.  John's  Wood. 

T. — Yes.  the  young  shoots  that  push  from  the  base  of  the  old  ones  are  to  be 
pinched  off,  unless  required  to  keep  the  vine  properly  furnished. 
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G-AKDEN  THOR^^S. 

WITH  FiaUEE  OP  THE  ^'EW  SCAELET  DOUBLE -ELOWEEINa  THORN- 

iEIERE  are  upwards  of  150  species  and  varieties  of 
"  Thorns  "  in  cultivation,  and  amongst  them  all,  not  one 
can  be  specified  as  undesirable  where  room  caa  be  found 
for  it,  and  the  scene  is  not  unfit.  JSTevertheless  thorns, 
that  is  to  say,  species  and  varieties  of  the  genus  Cratae- 
gus, may  be  very  fairly  arranged  in  two  groups,  one  of  which  we 
should  regard  as  more  especially  adapted  for  large  spaces,  drives, 
and  the  margins  of  woods  and  shrubberies,  and  should  designate 
Park  Thorns ;  and  the  other  group,  being  better  adapted  for  con- 
tracted spaces  and  highly-embellished  scenes,  we  should  distinguish 
as  '•  Garden  Tliorns."  Without  respect  to  any  such  cliissification,  it 
is  certain  that  the  genus  Crataegus  ofi'ers  us  a  remarkable  number  of 
beautiful  trees  of  comparatively  small  growth,  whether  for  the  park 
or  the  garden,  and  is  the  richest  in  variety  of  any  family  of  orna- 
mental trees  whatever.  If  distinct  examples  of  such  as  we  regard 
as  park  and  garden  trees  are  required,  we  ^vould  instance  the  common 
hawthorn  for  the  first-class,  and  the  double-fioweriug  thorn  here 
figured  for  the  second.  The  case  might  be  put  in  a  more  striking 
manner,  by  selecting  for  the  park  the  handsome,  large-leaved,  vigor- 
ous-growing cockspur  thorn  {C.  cnis-gaUi),  and  for  the  garden  the 
elegant  yellow-berried,  tansy- leaved  thorn  (0.  tanacetifoUa).  To  be 
sure,  it  is  not  necessary  to  institute  any  such  classification  at  all,  but 
as  this  is  the  season  for  planting  orjiamental  trees,  we  may  render 
some  service  to  our  readers  by  offering  a  few  remarks  on  the  charac- 
ters of  thorns,  and  a  list  of  the  species  and  varieties  that  are  best 
adapted  for  planting  in  gardens. 

The  accepted  type  of  the  family,  the  common  hawthorn  (C.  cxy- 
cantha),  is  always  beautiful,  save  and  except  when,  in  the  height  of 
summer,  we- sometimes  find  it  almost  leafless,  and  covered  with  the 
dirty  cocoons  of  myriads  of  caterpillars.  It  is  one  of  the  first  trees 
assailed  when  the  weather  is  i'avourable  to  vermin,  and  that  is,  at 
least,  one  reason  why  it  is  not  well  to  plant  it  in  the  vicinity  of 
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highly  finished  garden  scenes.  But  in  truth  the  hawthorn  requires 
a  great  space  for  its  complete  development,  and  considered  as  an 
ornamental  tree,  we  need  to  see  it  when  long  years  have  bowed  its 
head  to  the  ground,  and  it  acquires  the  grim  hunchback  character  to 
which  the  term  "  creeping  thorn  "  is  applied.  In  old  parks  and 
woods,  the  creeping  thorns  are  sometimes  the  most  interesting  and 
attractive  features  of  the  place.  If  we  cannot  find  such  in  our 
rambles  in  the  mouth  of  May,  we  will  be  content  to  admire  tlie 
snowy  purity,  and  rejoice  in  the  spicy  perfume,  of  an  old  thorn 
hedgerow,  where  the  beauty  of  the  trees  is  the  result  of  their  assem- 
blage in  long  waging  lines,  that  give  the  roads  and  lanes  they  enclose 
glorious  fringes  of  gauzy  "may." 

Between  single-flowering  and  double-flowering  thorns  there  is  a 
diff'erence  that  must  be  noted  when  selections  are  made  for  orna- 
mental planting.  The  single-flowering  varieties  are  more  richly 
perfumed  than  the  double,  and  they  produce  abundance  of  berries 
in  the  autumn ;  whereas  the  double-flowering  kinds  produce  none,  or 
so  few  as  to  afford  no  display  of  autumnal  colour.  But  look  at  the 
old  thorns  now,  or  call  to  mind  how  they  have  glowed  in  the  land- 
scape since  the  beginning  of  August,  and  rest  satisfied  that  to  obtain 
thorns  with  double  flowers  is  not  quite  so  grand  a  feat  as  at  first 
consideration  of  the  case  it  may  appear.  The  varieties  of  C.  oxy- 
cantha  have  just  one  decided  advantage  over  the  sjoecies,  that  they  are 
not  so  much  disfigured  by  caterpillars  as  the  species,  and  as  for  any 
other  advantage  in  respect  of  their  employment  in  gardens,  we  may 
as  well  reckon  their  less  robust  growth  in  their  favour. 

Thorns  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  and  situation.  On  chalk 
and  gravel  they  thrive,  if  there  is  some  depth  of  earth.  On  clay  they 
grow  vigorously,  provided  the  land  is  well  drained,  and  in  common 
with  all  other  trees,  a  fertile,  mellow  loam  suits  them  admirably,  and 
only  in  such  a  soil  can  they  besaid  to  attain  yjerfection  as  timber 
trees.  In  any  and  every  case  thorns  require  free  exposure  ;  they  will 
not  long  live  in  the  shade  and  drip  of  other  and  larger  trees.  The 
vigorous  berry-bearing  kinds  may  be  propagated  from  seeds,  which 
usually  vegetate  the  first  season  after  sowing,  if  sown  in  autumn, 
though  some  remain  in  the  ground  a  whole  year  or  more  before  they 
start.  But  the  double-flowering  and  delicate  habited  kinds  are  feom- 
monlv  grafted  on  the  hawthorn,  and  this  system  enables  the  cultivators 
to  produce  fine  specimens  quickly,  and  of  any  height  up  to  eight  or 
ten  feet.  jSTo  ornamental  tree  is  more  obedient  to  the  pruning- 
knife ;  for  if  spurred  close  in,  they  form  close  compact  head?,  and 
flower  freely.  The  small-leaved  kinds,  however,  bear  hard  pruning 
best ;  but  unless  there  are  special  reasons  for  forming  the  head  to 
a  certain  shape,  it  is  better  not  to  prune  at  all ;  then  the  tree 
acquires  a  free  graceful  aspect,  and  some  of  the  varieties  of  pendant 
habit  "  Aveep  "  to  the  ground. 

Crat^gus  0XTCA.\TnA,  the  common  "  white  thorn,"  "  hawthorn," 
or  "  may,"  is  well  known  for  its  summer  bloom  aud  autumn  berries. 
In  the  green  glades  of  a  well-wooded  park,  a  few^  ancient  thorns 
are  always  objects  of  interest ;  the  best  garden  varieties  are  the 
following : —  • 
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C.  0.  multiplex,  the  double  white-flowered,  one  of  the  most 
eflective  white-flowering  trees  of  its  season,  and  a  charming  thing 
when  well  grown  in  a  pot,  in  the  form  of  a  small  bush,  for  the 
conservatory. 

C  0.  piniicea,  single  scarlet-flowered.  The  flowers  are  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  colour,  and  they  emit  a  delightful  fragrance.  In  autumn 
the  tree  is  loaded  with  berries. 

O.  0.  rosea  superha,  single  rose-flowered ;  a  charming  tree  for  the 
garden,  or  to  flower  as  a  dwarf  pot  tree  in  the  conservatory. 

C.  0.  rosea  Jlore-pleno,  double  pink-flowered.  A  single  sprig  of 
its  flowers  is  like  a  bouquet,  the  colour  bright  and  cheerful.  It  is 
not  very  fragrant,  and  rarely  produces  berries. 

C.  0.  florihics  coccineus  plenis,  double-flowering  scarlet.  This  is 
the  variety  represented  in  the  coloured  plate.  The  colour  is  not  a 
true  scarlet,  but  rather  a  deep  pinkish  red,  remarkably  effective  when 
seen  in  a  mass,  supported  as  it  is  by  an  abundant  bright  green 
leafage.  This  splendid  thorn  was  first  presented  to  public  notice  at 
the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  of  1866,  where  it  was  at 
once  pronounced  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  collections  of  hardy 
flowering  trees.  The  variety  first  originated  as  a  "  sport "  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Boyd,  of  Waltham  Cross.  It  was  again  exhibited  at 
the  early  summer  shows  at  Eegent's  Park  in  1867  and  1868,  by 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Sou,  of  Cheshunt. 

C.  Ifexicana,  the  Mexican  thorn,  is  an  evergreen  species  of  most 
elegant  habit  and  free  growth,  which  soon  proves  an  eflective  specimen 
on  a  lawn.  The  flowers  are  w^hite,  the  fruit  yellowish ;  requires 
plenty  of  room  for  full  development. 

C.  lohata  pendiila,  a  fast  free-growing  tree  of  elegant  pendu- 
lous outline ;  the  leaves  are  unequally  lobed,  the  flowers  are  white, 
and  produced  in  loose  corymbs.  Requires  plenty  of  room  for  full 
development. 

G.  0.  pendula  nova,  a  new  ''  weeping  "  variety  of  hawthorn  of 
extremely  elegant  habit,  admirably  adapted  for  a  spacious  lawn  or 
for  a  good  open  position  in  the  arboretum. 

C  pyracantlia,  one  of  the  finest  of  all  evergreen  wall-trees',  and 
rather  scarce.  Once  seen  in  autumn,  with  its  huge  bunches  of 
scarlet-orange  berries  contrasting  finely  against  its  dark  green 
leaves,  it  can  never  be  forgotten.  AVhy  we  should  so  seldom 
meet  with  this  tree,  both  in  gardens  and  nurseries,  is  to  us  a  mystery. 
It  cannot  be  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  propagating  it,  because  it 
may  be  raiised  from  seed  with  certainty,  and  also  from  cuttings 
taken  at  the  end  of  July,  and  kept  close  in  a  pit  or  frame  for  six 
months.  We  have  grown  this  thorn  largely  in  pots,  the  trees  being 
moderately  shortened  back  with  the  knife  in  autumn,  and  kept  to 
about  three  feet  in  height.  In  autumn  they  are  covered  with  berries, 
and  are  employed  with  Skimmias,  etc.,  in  the  plunging  system,  where 
they  light  up  the  front  lines  of  evergreen  shrubs  until  the  spring 
flowers  begin  a<,'ain. 

C,  tanacetifolia,  the  tansy-leaved  thorn,  a  fine  free-growing  tree 
with  deeply-cut  leaves,  white  flowers,  and  yellow  berries. 

Less  to  be  regarded  as  garden  trees,  yet  deserving  the  first  con- 
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sideration  of  the  planter  desirous  of  enriching  the  front  lines  of  the 
shrubbery,  and  the  knolls  and  slopes  of  the  home  park,  are  such  as 
0.  crus-galU,  and  its  several  varieties  bearing  large  berries,  and 
presenting  splendid  leaf  colours  in  autumn ;  C.  Layii,  one  of  the 
largest  leaved  and  most  distinct  of  thorns ;  C  aronia,  bearing  abun- 
dance of  yellow  fruit.  A  dozen  more  might  be  added,  but  we  have 
nanaed  enousb  for  the  foundation  of  a  collection.  S.  H. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  OLD  ELOWEES. 

ET    T.    TVILLIAMS,    BATH    LODGE,    BURSCOUGH,    OEMSKIRK. 


fANT  thanks  to  Mr.  "  Crusoe  "  for  his  excellent  paper  on 
"  Spring  Elowers,"  in  the  September  number  of  Eloeal 
World.  "We  hope  that,  like  his  great  namesake,  he 
may  not  be  cast  away  on  any  desolate  island,  but  live 
where  there  are  plenty  of  flowers,  that  we  may  hear, 
now  and  then,  a  little  about  them. 

In  this  paper  I  intend  making  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the 
things  in  Mr.  "  Crusoe's  "  list,  and  noticing  a  few  others  not  men- 
tioned therein. 

G-ENTiAFA  ACAULis,  or  GEXTiATfELLA,  "  a  grand  thing  where  it 
succeeds,"  so  says  Mr.  Crusoe,  so  will  everybody  else  say  :  what  a 
pity  it  will  not  succeed  everywhere.  In  the  first  place,  all  the 
Gentians  must  ha\e  jyure  air,  and  to  flower  this  charming  plant  to 
perfection,  it  should  be  grown  amongst  stones  and  not  in  soil. 
Everybody  must  have  noticed  that  when  this  plant  does  well,  it  is 
generally  as  an  edging  to  gravel  tcalks  or  in  such  places.  If  you 
want  a  bed  of  it  mark  it  out,  and  pave  the  surface  over  with  boulder 
stones,  five  or  six  inches  in  size  or  larger;  brick  ends  will  do  for  a 
substitute.  Pave  it  over  the  same  as  you  see  a  causeway  or  the 
streets  paved.  When  finished  rub  in  a  little  light  soil  between  the 
stones,  so  that  thejloor  -will  appear  tolerably  level,  and  then  with  a 
sharp  stick,  dibble  in  bits  of  gentian,  six  inches  apart  all  over,  and 
then  leave  it  alone.  In  a  year  or  two  this  bed  will  surprise  you. 
If  chimps  of  this  pretty  plant  are  desired  in  the  flower  borders, 
proceed  as  above :  place  a  pavement  of  stones  in  a  circle  on  the  sur- 
face, about  twelve  inches  wide,  soil  over  and  plant  as  above  directed. 
These  elevated  little  knolls  of  gentian  are  charming  in  the  flower 
borders.  This  is  the  way  all  the  choicer  kinds  of  Sedums  and  Saxi- 
frages, and  such  things,  should  be  grown,  when  mingled  with  other 
plants.  If  an  edging  of  gentian  is  required,  place  a  double  row  of 
boulders  by  line  neatly,  give  the  whole  a  beating  v^ith  something  to 
render  them  even  and  firm,  and  plant  in  the  interstices  between  the 
two  rows  of  stones.     Just  try,  and  report  upon  it  by  and  by. 

Aeenaeia  baleaeica. — This  plant  appears  not  to  stand  in  very 
high  estimation  with  our  friend,  who  thinks  it  not  first  rate.  It  is 
certainly  not  half  such  a  beautiful  plant  as  A.  ccEspitosa,  being  rather 
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weedy ;  but  perhaps  no  plant  in  the  world  will  cover  a  rockery  or 
any  similar  place,  with  a  fairy  carpet  of  green  so  quickly  as  this 
plant.  Upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  I  pointed  out  this  little  plant 
as  a  fine  thing  for  surfacing,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  anything  that  will 
"beat  it ;  but  it  is  as  a  climbiiig  flant  that  it  appears  in  all  its  beauty. 
If  you  have  a  low  wall  (especially  if  damp)  that  you  wish  to  cover, 
no  matter  whether  stone  or  brick,  dibble  in  a  few  bits  of  this  plant 
at  the  base,  it  will  clamber  up  to  the  height  of  eighteen  inches  to 
two  feet  in  one  summer;  and  a  wall  covered  with  pea-green 
velvet,  studded  over  with  ten  thousand  silver  spangles,  will  give  some 
idea  of  its  appearance.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  this  tiny  plant 
sheeting  a  smooth  brick  wall,  just  as  we  have  seen  Picus  repens  in 
our  old  stoves.  The  low  brick  wall  in  front  of  my  little  greenhouse 
presents  the  above  appearance  annually,  and  a  friend  of  mine,  an 
ardent  admirer  of  plants,  who  lives  about  twelve  miles  away,  and 
who  comes  to  look  at  things  now  and  then,  always  declares  that 
this  sight  alone  is  worth  the  journey. 

Caltha  palusteis  (the  Marsh  MA.EiGOLi>)and  Genista  tincto- 
EiA  (the  Dyee's  BEooii),  I  have  double  varieties  of  both  these  plants, 
and  the  double  variety  of  Caltha  yalustr  is  is  one  of  the  choicest  plants  I 
am  acquainted  with.  It  has  a  more  subdued  compact  habit  than 
the  species,  and  the  double  Genista  tindoria  is  a  most  charming 
plant  to  haug  from  the  ledges  of  rockwork. 

LupiNUS  POLYPHTLLUS  is  a  uoble  plant,  perhaps  a  little  too 
strong  for  very  choice  borders,  but  a  noble  shrubbery  plant.  I  grow 
two  charining  varieties  of  it :  one  called  hicolor  has  a  portion  of  the 
flower  white,  very  handsome  ;  the  other,  called  alha,  is  a  very  compact 
plant,  the  whole  spike  of  the  most  snowy  white,  perhaps  the  most 
handsome  of  all  the  Lupines. 

Eaniikcultjs  ACJiis  Jlore  2:)Ieno  is  noticed  by  our  friend  ''  Crusoe  " 
as  a  tolerable  thing.  Strange  to  say,  I  have  but  lately  made  its 
acquaintance,  having  for  many  years  grown  a  plant  I  mistook  for  it, 
and  which  proves  to  be  Ranunculiis  Stevenii,  a  far  handsomer  plant 
than  a.  aeons  pleno — in  fact,  a  truly  handsome  plant  of  the  easiest 
possible  culture. 

I  find  that  long  evenings  allow  us  to  write  long  articles,  and  I 
have  written  already  far  more  than  I  intended;  the  fact  is,  that  when 
I  sit  musing  on  these  old  flowers,  the  fire  kindles,  and  it  is  hard 
w^ork  to  blow  it  out. 


Agapaxthus  umuellatus. — It  is  not  generally  known  tLat  this  plant  may  be 
wintered,  in  any  place  where  it  can  obtain  a  moderate  amount  of  ligbt,  and  be  kept 
free  from  Irost.  I  keep  a  couple  of  dozen  large  plants  through  the  winter  montlis 
in  a  place  originally  intended  for  a  laundry,  in  which  I  can  keep  a  fire  during 
frosty  weather.  The  plants  are  placed  on  a  rough  stage  raised  in  front  of  the 
window.  I  stand  them  out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered  place  in  April  or  May,  if  the 
weather  is  favourable.  The  treatment  they  receive  natux-ally  causes  them  to  bloom 
late,  and  they  come  in  at  the  time  they  are  most  wanted.  As  to  soil,  I  generally  pot 
mine  in  two  parts  loam,  one  part  rather  rotten  dung,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  leaf- 
soil  and  sand.  I  reduce  them  in  the  spring  of  every  other  year,  to  keep  them  to  a 
serviceable  size,  to  eflfect  which  it  is  necessary  to  pull  them  to  pieces,  and  I  find 
they  do  not  bloom  so  freely  tliat  year  as  the  following ;  therefore  it  is  best  to  do  a 
part  one  year,  and  part  the  next.  •  J.  S. 
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YEQETABLE  EOECING. 

BY   WILLIAM    COLE, 

Head  Gardener,  Ealing  Park,  Middlesex. 

[A.NT  people,  more  especially  young  gardeners,  are  apt  to 
think  that  the  production  of  a  good  house  of  grapes  or- 
peaclies,  or  the  cultivation  of  a  few  good  specimen  plants, 
to  be  the  test  of  a  gardener's  abilities.  I  do  not  agree 
with  this  prevalent  idea,  for  however  fine  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  productions  may  be,  if  the  kitchen  garden  is  neglected, 
matters  will  not  go  on  smoothly  long.  I  am  not  going  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  kitchen  garden  in  this  communication,  but  I  propose 
saying  a  few  words  about  forcing  vegetables,  with  the  idea  that  a 
few  observations  on  the  subject  may  be  useful.  The  most  important 
subjects  for  forcing  at-  this  season,  and  through  the  winter,  are 
Erench  beans,  seakale,  and  rhubarb.  Though  not  coming  within  the 
category  of  vegetables,  mushrooms  are  particularly  valuable  for  the 
winter,  where  several  dishes  from  the  garden  have  to  be  sent  to  table 
daily.  I  shall  leave  the  last  three  subjects  for  another  occasion,  and 
will  confine  myself  to  the  first,  namely — 

Eeei^ch  Beaks.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  have  this  vegetable 
all  the  year  round,  if  there  is  room  indoors  for  growing  them,  between 
the  beginning  of  October  and  the  end  of  May.  AYhere  this  vegetable 
is  forced  extensively,  and  a  constant  succession  required,  a  house,  or 
a  couple  of  houses,  ought  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  them.  I  have 
grown  very  good  crops  in  the  pine  stoves,  and  early  vineries,  but  I 
shall  not  advise  my  readers  to  grow  them  in  the  vineries,  if  they  are 
at  all  anxious  about  their  grapes.  The  vines,  naturally,  soon  get 
infested  with  red  spider,  if  close  attention  is  not  paid  to  keeping 
them  in  subjection,  and  the  beans  are  ten  times  worse.  It  is  next  to 
an  impossibility  to  keep  them  free  from  red  spider,  and  when  they 
are  once  established,  they  spread  with  amazing  rapidity  over  the 
foliage  of  the  vines.  The  red  spider  difficulty  is  of  no  consequence  in 
the  pinery,  for  there  is  no  danger  of  their  attacking  the  pines.  I 
will  just  say,  with  reference  to  growing  them  in  either  of  the  above- 
mentioned  structures,  that  the  beans  must  be  as  close  to  the  glass, 
and  have  as  much  exposure  to  the  light,  as  circumstances  will  permit. 
I  have  not  only  to  think  about  making  preparations  for  the 
winter  supply,  before  the  outdoor  crops  are  destroyed  by  frost,  but 
have  to  do  it.  I  have  three  small  span-roofed  houses  in  which  I 
grow  my  beans  ;  by  the  aid  of  these  I  have  not  much  trouble  in  keep- 
ing up  a  regular  supply,  which  would  be  impossible  were  I  to  mix 
them  up  with  the  vines,  and  I  am  too  anxious  to  keep  the  spider  out 
of  the  vineries  to  bring  in  anything  to  encourage  it.  I  sow  the  first 
lot  out  of  doors  some  time  towards  the  end  of  September,  and  after 
they  are  nicely  up,  but  before  frost  sets  in,  they  are  brought  indoors 
and  treated  to  a  little  warmth,  and  a  moderate  supply  of  air  during 
the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  proportioning  the  quantity  admitted 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  All  the  successionai  crops 
are  sown  indoors,  and  as  the  same  treatment  will  be  required  for  all. 
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one  set  of  directions  will  be  sufficient.     In  the  first  place,  the  seed 
can  be  sown  in  the  pots  in  which  the  plants  are  to  be  fruited,  or  in 
small  pots  and  then  shifted  in  the  large  ones,  or  in  a  shallow  box  or 
seed-pan,  and  then  after  they  are  nicely  up,  transplanted  into  the 
large  pots.     The  first  way  is  the  least  trouble,  but  the  others  are  best 
where  the  space  is  limited,  as  the  plants  can  be  grown  in  less  room 
through  the  early  stages  of  their  existence.     Nine-inch  pots  are  the 
most  convenient  size,  for  they  afi'ord  room  for  the  beans  to  grow, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  not  too  large  to  handle  comfortably.     A 
few  large  pieces  of  crocks  should  be  placed  in  the  bottom,  over  them 
a  layer  of  leaf-mould  or  rotten  dung,   and  then  filled  up  with  a 
compost  consisting  of  equal  parts  turfy  loam,  leaf- mould,  and  rotten 
dung.     I  generally  sow  eight  seeds  in  each  pot,  and  thin  out  the 
three  weakest  directly  they  are  large  enough  to  see  which  are  the 
best.     Five  plants  in  each  pot  are  quite  sufficient.     "When  sown  in 
five-inch  pots,  they  should  be  shitted  soon  after  the  first  pair  of 
rough  leaves  are  developed,  and  potted  rather  firmly,  and  the  same 
stage  should  be  fixed  upon  for  transplanting  them  from  the  seed-pan. 
The  seed  should  not  be  sown  in  the  pans  or  boxes  too  thickly,  and 
if  they  are  filled  entirely  with  leaf-mould,  the  young  plants  can 
be  removed  with  but  little  trouble,  and  without  their  receiving  any 
material  check.     Ko  matter  which  way  the  seed  is  sown,  the  pots, 
etc.,  should  be  placed  near  the  glass  until  after  the  first  pair  of  rough 
leaves  have  made  their  appearance.    To  keep  them  short  on  their  legs, 
too  much  water  must  not  be  applied  at  any  time,  more  especially 
before  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  and  after  then,  there  will  not  be 
much  fear  of  that  being  done.     On  no  account  must  the  plants 
sufter  for  the  want  of  this  element,  and  after  they  are  in  bearing 
weak  manure-water   should  be  used.     The  syringe  should  be  put 
into  use  once  or  twice  a  day  :  in  dull  weather  once  will  be  enough ; 
but  in  bright  and  frosty  weather,  when  a  large  amount  of  fire-heat 
has  to  be  used  to  keep  up  the  temperature,  not  less  than  twice  will 
be  necessary.     The  plants  must  be  supported  to  prevent  their  falling 
about,  and  I  find  small  twiggy  sticks,  cut  like  miniature  pea-sticks, 
the  most  suitable,  as  they  keep  them  together  without  crowding. 
After  the  whole  of  the  crop  is  gathered,  a  little  sulphur  should  be 
burnt  in  the  house,  if  it  can  be  done  without  the  fumes  getting  into 
those  adjoining,  to  destroy  every  trace  of  insect  life.     It  is  equally 
destructive  to  plant  life ;  therefore,  if  there  is  the  slightest  danger  of 
the  fumes  reaching  any  plants  in  the  other  houses,  by  no  means  use 
sulphur,  but  give  the  house  a  good  fumigating  with  tobacco  smoke. 
The  late  crops,  which  come  into  bearing  through  March  and  April,  I 
plant  out  in  shallow  beds  on  each  side  of  the  house,  and  there  can 
be  no  mistake  but  what  I  get  much  finer  crops  than  from  those  grown 
in  pots.    -The  same  kind  of  soil  is  used. for  the  beds  as  the  pots,  and 
I  make  the  former  about  a  foot  in  depth.     After  the  beans  are  done 
with,  the  houses  are  cleared  out,  and  filled  with  late  crops  of  melons 
and  cucumbers.      Fulmer's   Forcinrj^  Newington   Wonder,  and  Sioii 
House  are  three  first-rate  varieties  for  forcmg,  and  I  must  not  for- 
get to  say  that  the  temperature    should  be   between  70'  and  75^ 
through  the  day,  and  65'  and  70'  during  the  night. 
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EXOTIC  FEENS  FOE  THE  GEEENHOUSE. 

BY    AIS*   AMATEUR   PERN-GEOWEE. 

EULLY  believe  that  there  are  very  few  readers  of  the 
Eloeal  Woeld  who  have  not  an  affection,  more  or  less 
ardent,  for  this  beautiful  family  of  plants ;  and  I  do  not 
see  how  any  one  can  help  loving  the  cool  refreshing- 
looking  pets,  with  their  lovely  masses  of  greenery.  Not- 
withstanding this  universal  love  which  exists  for  ferns,  the  knowledge 
of  their  culture  and  management  is  by  no  means  so  extended  as  it  is 
desirable  it  should  be.  Many  people  fail  in  growing  these  plants 
satisfactorily  because  they  attempt  to  grow  exotics  in  their  green- 
houses or  conservatories  which  require  a  stove  temperature,  through 
want  of  knowledge  as  to  which  require  heat,  and  those  that  will  do 
very  well  without  it,  when  buying  in  the  plants.  So  general  is  this 
kind  of  failure,  that  I  have  thought  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject 
may  be  useful.  I  shall  just  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  principal  cul- 
tural details,  and  then  pass  on  to  indicating  a  few  species  that  do  well 
without  artificial  heat,  excepting  to  protect  them  from  frost.  The 
number  to  choose  from  is  by  no  means  limited ;  and,  after  barring 
the  Gymnogrammas,  I  would  undertake  to  name  a  hundred  equal  in 
beauty  to  any  other  hundred  that  could  be  selected,  but  which  re- 
quire a  generous  warmth  to  grow  them  well.  I  shall  not  confine 
myself  to  any  particular  number,  but  instead,  simply  run  through 
the  list  of  sorts  which  I  have  at  present  growing  in  my  greenhouse, 
and  name  a  few  of  those  which  do  well.  Those  that  will  appear  in 
this  list  I  will  undertake  to  say  will  not  disappoint,  provided  they 
receive  proper  treatment  with  respect  to  water,  air,  and  light,  as  I 
have  put  every  one  to  the  test.  I  grow  large  collections  of  both  stove 
and  greenhouse  ferns,  and  as  fast  as  I  have  duplicates  of  the  former 
I  try  a  plant  in  the  greenhouse.  If  it  succeeds,  it  remains  there  ;  if 
not,  it  is  consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap  ;  for  I  make  a  point  of  never 
trying  choice  specimens  unless  I  have  other  plants  of  the  same  kind 
remaining  in  the  stove.  I  generally  have  a  few  on  trial  every  year, 
for  I  am  always  desirous  of  adding  to  my  stock  for  the  greenhouse, 
as  it  is  so  delightful  to  attend  to  them,  and  watch  every  young  frond 
as  it  makes  its  apjoearance,  and  shift  and  turn  the  plants  about,  to 
prevent  the  young  fronds  getting  cramped  and  spoilt  as  they  develop 
themselves.  One  cannot  do  this  comfortably  in  the  stove,  and  I 
spend  hours  amongst  my  plants,  giving  them  the  many  little  atten- 
tions which,  insignificant  enough  in  themselves,  contribute  so  much 
to  their  general  welfare.  I  don't  believe  in  people  saying  they  are 
fond  of  plants,  when  they  begrudge  the  time  it  requires  to  attend  to 
Ihem  ;  it  is  no  wonder  many  people  fail  in  growing  their  favourites, 
when  they  hurriedly  go  through  them  once  a  day,  water  all  alike,  and 
then,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  attention  to  air-giving,  trouble 
themselves  no  more  about  them  until  the  next  day.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  I  have  nothing  else  to  do  besides  fern  growing,  for  I 
should  fancy  that  few  readers  of  the  Eloeal  Woeld  lead  a  more 
active  life  than  I  do. 
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Commencing  with  the  Adiauticms,  we  liave  the  lovely  A,  cuneatum, 
commonly  called  the  "  Maidenhair  Fern  ;''  A.  fonnosum,  a  strong 
grower,  with  large  branching  fronds.  A.  liispidum  and  A.  pedatu7?i 
are  both  handsome,  and  medium  growers ;  average  height  about  twelve 
inches.     The  latter  is  nearly  or  quite  hardy. 

Passing  from  these,  we  come  upon  the  AlsojjJulas.  The  species 
belonging  to  tliis  genus  are  tree  ferns,  of  noble  and  majestic  outlines, 
suitable  for  large  houses  only.  I  have  A.  australis  and  A.  excelsa 
growing  away  finely. 

A  large  selection  of  Aspleniums  might  be  made,  for  they  are  all 
beautiful,  but  I  shall  content  myself  with  naming  the  following, 
which  I  consider  to  be  the  best  in  my  collection  : — A.  hulbiferum,  a 
beautiful  dense  grower;  A.  dimorplium,  A.  nionantliemum proliferum, 
and  A.  "pramorsum. 

Athyrium  Goringianum  tricolor  must  not  be  missed,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  ferns  I  have. 

The  Clieilanthes  include  a  few  fine  subjects,  but  they  are  rather 
difficult  to  manage  until  one  gets  used  to  them.  G.  eJegcms  and  G. 
farinosa  are  both  good,  and  will  well  repay  a  little  extra  trouble. 

Gibotium  Barometz  is  a  fine  handsome  free-growing  fern,  with 
immense  glossy  green  fronds. 

Distinct  from  all  the  foregoing,  we  have  the  Davallias.  D.  hul- 
lata  and  D.  Ganariensis  ought  to  be  in  every  collection.  I  wish  my 
readers  could  see  my  plants  of  them. 

The  DicJcsonias  are  another  magnificent  genus  of  tree  ferns.  All 
the  species  are  good,  whether  large  or  small.  When  they  are  about 
six  feet  high,  with  good  heads,  they  give  the  fernery  a  grand  appear- 
ance, and  as  they  overtop  the  dwarf  growers,  which  I  place  under 
the  shelter  of  their  large  fronds,  they  do  not  take  up  much  appre- 
ciable room.  I  grow  Antariica,  which  I  consider  equal  in  point  of 
beauty  to  any  of  them. 

From  the  giants  we  turn  again  to  the  dwarfs,  and  the  first  we 
come  to  are  the  Doodias.  J),  caiidata  and  D.  rupestris  are  both 
charming  little  things. 

I  have  a  few  good  specimens  of  the  Gleichenias,  but  as  they  are 
rather  expensive  to  buy,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  say  anything  about 
them.  G.  diclwtoma,  G.  liecistophjlla,  and  G.  spehmcce,  are  the  three 
best  species  I  have.  These  ought  not  to  be  taken  in  hand  until  the 
first  principles  of  fern-growing  are  mastered. 

We  can  also  find  several  good  things  amongst  the  Lastreas^  such 
as  L.  elef/ans,  L.  opaca,  and  L.  Standlsliii. 

The  lovely  Leptopteris  superha  should  be  in  every  collection.  It 
requires  to  be  grown  under  a  glass,  slightly  elevated,  and  in  a  shady 
corner,  and  the  fronds  should  be  frequently  sprinkled. 

Litohrochia  aurita  and  L.  vesperUUonis  are  too  coarse  for  limited 
collections,  but  they  have  the  qualification  of  a  free  habit,  and  on 
that  account  will  be  useful  to  those  who  cannot  well  manage  the  more 
delicate  kinds  ;  I  never  grow  more  than  one  of  each.  In  the  spring 
I  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  cut  them  into  several  pieces,  and 
then  pot  a  piece  of  each,  and  throw  the  rest  away.  By  shifting 
them  into  larger  pots,  as  they  may  require,  through  the  season,  I 
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manage  to  keep  fresh  and  vigorous  plants,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  were  they  left  in  the  same  'pots  year  after  year  ;  they  grow  at 
such  a  rate,  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  give  them  a  large  shift 
every  season. 

Keviewing  my  Lomarlas,  I  like  none  so  well  as  the  beautiful  Z. 
Gibha,  which  everybody  should  grow.  I  find  it  very  useful  for  the 
table  when  flowers  are  scarce,  and  grow  several  in  five-inch  pots 
specially  lor  that  purpose. 

Lygodium  scandens  is  useful  on  account  of  its  distinct  character ; 
it  can  be  either  trained  to  the  wall,  or  to  a  trellis  fixed  in  the  pot. 

The  bold-looking  "  Bird's-nest,"  JVeottopteris  nidus,  is  a  great 
favourite  of  mine,  and  worth  any  amount  of  attention;  every  earnest 
amateur  should  have  it. 

Nephrodium  molle  corynibiferum  ought  to  be  grown  in  place  of  the 
species,  now  that  it  can  be  obtained  at  the  same  price.  I  keep  a 
plant  or  two  of  N.  molle  just  for  the  sake  of  variety. 

There  are  some  good  things  amongst  the  species  of  jVej)lirolej)is, 
but  I  can  only  get  JV'.  tuherosa  to  do  any  good  in  the  greenhouse. 

Onycliinuni  japonicum  has  beautifully  divided  and  extremely  deli- 
cate fronds,  but  it  is  rather  a  ragged  grower. 

The  "  Elk's  Horn,"  Flatycerium  alicorne,  is  grand  for  suspending 
to  the  wall,  or  over  doorways. 

The  beautiful  FolysticJium  setosum,  introduced  a  few  years  back 
from  Japan,  though  perfectly  hardy,  should  be  grown  in  every  collec- 
tion of  greenhouse  ferns.  I  bought  a  plant  when  it  was  first  sent 
out,  and  it  now  has  a  clear  stem  of  quite  six  inches,  forming  a  beau- 
tiful miniature  tree  fern,  and  is  much  admired  by  all  who  see  it. 

This  brings  us  to  the  great  family  of  JPteris  ;  and  I  class  the  beau- 
tiful JP.  argijrea,  with  its  pure  white  variegation  and  free  habit,  as 
one  of  the  best  I  have.  P.  cretica  alio-lineata  is  also  good,  but  for  a 
dwarf  grower  by  all  means  have  the  lovely  P.  scaherula,  which  re- 
quires similar  treatment  to  that  advised  for  the  Litobrochias,  to  keep 
it  always  beautiful  and  fresh.  This  charming  fern  thrives  in  a  fern 
case  so  well,  that  it  soon  obtains  sole  possession,  and  has  to  be  rooted 
out.  Everybody  knows  the  old  P.  serrulata,  which  is  by  no  means 
to  be  despised  ;  and  its  fine  varieties,  cristata  and  polydactylon,  can 
be  fairly  classed  with  the  most  beautiful  ferns  in  cultivation. 

The  Tricliomanes  are  rather  more  difficult  to  grow  than  most  of 
the  sorts  I  have  named  above,  and  are,  moreover,  expensive  to  pur- 
chase, therefore  I  shall  not  say  much  about  them ;  they  are  worth  all 
the  trouble  they  require.  The  best  code  of  treatment  I  have  met 
with  is  that  given  in  the  "  Garden  Oracle  "  of  1866,  and  my  pans 
of  T.  radicans  and  T.  renifor?ne  are  admired  as  much,  or  more,  than 
anything  else. 

The  last  subject  that  I  shall  name  is  the  fine  old  Woodivardia 
radicans,  with  its  magnificent  drooping  fronds.  The  pot  in  which  this 
species  is  grown  should  be  elevated  on  a  large  inverted  pot,  or  block, 
or  be  suspended  from  the  roof,  to  show  it  off  properly. 

"Will  all  these  do  well  grown  with  my  ordinary  greenhouse 
plants  ?"  I  fancy  I  can  hear  some  of  my  readers  inquire  ;  and  in 
answer,  I  say,  "Certainly  not;"  for  scarcely  a  dozen  ferns  out  of  the 
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whole  family  will  stand  the  light  and  air  necessary  to  the  well-being 
of  hard-wooded  plants,  without  suffering  in  some  measure  therefrom. 
If  ferns  are  to  be  grown  so  that  they  are  a  credit  to  the  cultivator, 
and  have  that  fresh,  healthy,  green  colour  which  adds  so  much  to 
our  enjoyment  of  them,  they  must  have  a  house  set  apart  expressly 
for  their  culture.     They  require  a  subdued  light,  and  shading  from 
the  sun,  combined  with  a  cool,  moist  atmosphere,  to  bring  out  their 
full  beauty.     How  many  hundreds  of  conservatories  are  there  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  large  towns,  more  particularly  round  London, 
which  are  built  in  nooks  and  corners,  where  it  is  impossible  to  get 
sufficient  light  for  the  growth  of  the  ordinary  kinds  of  plants.     How 
miserable  and  wretched  is  it  to  go  into  one  of  these  structures,  to  see 
a  few  geraniums,  fuchsias,  and  perhaps  an  azalea  or  two,  and  an  old 
straggling  camellia,  dragging  out  a  miserable  existence,  that  it  would 
be  a  mercy  to  put  an  end  to  !     These  are  just  the  places  for  ferns ; 
wdth  a  good  selection,  such  as  I  have  named  above,  and  less  attention 
than  is  now  paid  to  the  present  miserable  occupants,  they  may  be 
made  perfect  paradises,  so  far  as  the  beauty  of  the  ferns  is  concerned. 
I  have  made  several  converts  amongst  my  friends  who  had  houses  of 
this  description,  and  they  say  they  will   grow  no  more  flowering 
plants.     I  don't  go  so  far  as  that ;  for  I  love  flowers  quite  as  well  as 
ferns,  though  the  latter  are  my  especial  favourites  ;  but  if  I  am  so 
far  successful  by  these  few  remarks  as  to  induce  any  of  my  readers 
who  have  houses   of  this  description,  to  rid  them  of  the  half  dead 
rubbish  with  which  they  are  now  filled,  and  grow  ferns,  I  shall  be 
more  than  repaid  for  my  trouble  in  writing  them.    I  shall  not  go  into 
a  lot  of  cultural  details,  but  I  will  just  say  that  I  grow  nearly  the 
whole  of  mine  in  silky  loam,  full  of  fibre,  and  good  fibrous  peat,  in. 
equal  parts,  with  plenty  of  silver  sand,  using  more  sand  for  the  deli- 
cate growers  than  those  with  a  more  vigorous  habit.     I  use  plenty  of 
drainage  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  and  mix  a  few  small  crocks  with 
the  compost.     With  respect  to  watering,  I  can  only  say  that  the 
plants  must  not  get  dry,  or  they  will  lose  most  of  their  fronds,  if  it 
does  not  kill  them.     On  the  other  hand,  the  soil  in  the  pots  must  not 
be  kept  continually  soaked  with  water,  or  the  plants  will  be  injured 
that  way  ;    everything  must  be  done  in  moderation.     A  syringing 
overhead  once  a  day  through  the  summer  will  be  beneficial  in  pro- 
moting a  healthjf  growth,  and  keeping  the  fronds  clean.     The  tables 
and  walls  should  also  be  sprinkled,  to  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere 
in  warm  weather,  which  is  better  than  too  much  syringing.    A  mode- 
rate degree  of  attention  to  their  wants,  in  the  way  I  have  pointed 
out,  is  all  that  ferns  require ;  therefore  nothing  further  from  me  is 
necessary. 


ArTUMNAL  Floweks. — Everybody  knows  that  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  Cbrys- 
antbemuras  are  invaluable  for  autumn  ilowers.  Eut  there  are  few  who  are  familiar 
■with  Anemone  vitifoUa,  "  Ilonorine  Jobert,"  and  the  older  rosy-flowered  A.  Japo- 
nica.  Ttiese,  without  doubt,  are  the  two  finest  autumnal  llowering  plants  of  the 
herbaceous  garden. 
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rOE-ClNG  ASPAEAGUS. 

BY  J.  C.  CLAEKE, 

Head  Gardener  at  Cothelston  House,  Taunton. 

i^W  families  require  forced  asparagus  before  Christmas ; 
but  as  there  may  be  exceptions  to  this,  those  who 
require  it  earlier  must  now  begin  to  make  preparations 
for  forcing.  A  bed  should  be  made,  chiefly  of  tree 
leaves,  to  lit  a  frame  of  about  eight  feet  by  six.  This 
will  be  sufficient  for  an  ordinary  family.  If  the  bed  is  made  up  four 
feet  high  at  back  and  three  feet  six  inches  in  front,  it  ought,  if 
properly  put  together,  to  furnish  enough  heat  to  mature  the  crop. 
Those  who  intend  to  force  early  should  at  once  lift  the  roots,  so  as 
to  send  them  to  rest  early.  This  applies,  of  course,  to  those  who 
expect  soon  to  be  engaged  in  the  work;  but  for  ordinary  purposes, 
such  as  those  who  want  it  at  Christmas,  this  is  not  strictly 
necessary,  although  well  worthy  of  adoption  when  convenient.  To 
assist  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  I  will  add 
here  that,  from  this  time  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  it  will  take  six 
weeks  after  it  is  first  put  into  heat  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  In  the 
month  of  January  it  will  take  five  weeks  ;  but  as  the  season  for  its 
natural  start  into  growth  is  approached,  the  cultivator  will  find  that 
it  requires  less  and  less  time  in  forcing  it  fit  for  table.  It  is 
important  that  this  should  be  remembered,  otherwise  we  may  find 
that  our  calculations  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  season,  so  that  we 
should  have  two  crops  closely  following  each  other.  Most  families 
that  we  have  known  are  particularly  fond  of  a  few  early  dishes  of 
this  useful  esculent,  but  unfortunately  they  are  not  aware  how 
weighty  a  matter  it  is  to  the  gardener  to  keep  up  a  supply,  and 
there  are  but  few  disposed  to  purchase  roots  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing. 

After  the  bed  has  been  made  up  a  few  days,  and  the  frame  put 
upon  it,  it  is  much  the  safest  plan  to  ascertain  exactly  what 
bottom-heat  there  is  in  the  bed.  An  old  practitioner  would  know 
this  by  placing  a"  stick  two  feet  or  so  in  the  bed.  After  it  has 
been  there  some  hours,  he  would  judge  to  a  nicety  how  matters 
stood;  but  for  inexperienced  hands,  I  should  advise  that  a 
thermometer  be  placed  an  inch  or  two  under  the  surface.  This 
will  give  him  the  exact  temperature  of  the  bed,  which  must 
not  on  any  account  exceed  60',  though  55°  is  a  safer  heat  for 
young  hands,  for  there  are  more  roots  of  asparagus  killed 
through  too  much  bottom-heat  than  from  any  other  cause  during 
the  season  of  forcing.  If  it  is  found  that  there  is  more  heat  than 
wanted,  stir  up  the  inside  of  the  bed,  and  then  wait  a  day  or  two 
longer  till  it  has  cooled  down ;  after  which  put  on  two  inches  of  dry 
soil ;  upon  this  place  the  roots,  putting  another  light  covering  over 
the  crowns.  Grenerally  speaking,  the  steam  and  moisture  from  the 
bed  will  be  sufficient  to  damp  the  soil,  but  the  operator  must  judge 
for  himself  when  this  element  is  needed.     Later  in  the  season  it  will 
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most  likely  require  water ;  use  it  tepid,  at  about  70',  and  give  a  mode- 
rate soaking.  Give  a  little  air  in  the  day,  -when  it  is  not  actually 
freezing,  increasing  the  quantity  as  the  grass  shows  itself  above  the 
ground,  or  it  will  be  found  to  be  deficient  in  flavour.  Besides,  it 
requires  air  to  colour  the  points  of  the  grass,  or  they  have  tlie 
appearance  of  bleached  sticks. 

I  once  forced  some  excellent  asparagus  in  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  pineries  with  a  pit  running  through  the  middle  of  it.  As 
the  pines  had  been  dispensed  with,  I  grew  my  grass  there  without 
any  extra  preparation,  as  the  heat  required  for  the  early  pines  was 
sufficient  for  the  asparagus. 

In  some  good  old  gardens  there  are  to  be  seen  permanent  beds 
made  for  forcing  out  of  doors.  A  four  and  a  half  inch  brick  wall  is 
run  along  each  side  to  form  the  sides  of  the  bed  four  feet  deep,  the 
two  feet  from  top  being  built  on  the  pigeon-hole  fashion,  the  vacant 
space  between  the  beds,  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  being  left  open  to 
receive  fermenting  materials,  so  that  when  it  is  desirable  to  force  it, 
the  vacant  spaces  between  have  to  be  filled  up  with  leaves,  etc.,  and 
the  heat  penetrates  these  pigeon-holes  to  the  roots  of  the  asparagus. 
This  plan  is  certainly  an  expensive  one  at  the  outset,  but  I  question 
if  it  is  not  as  economical  in  the  end  as  any  other  method  known  to 
practical  men.  Where  manure  is  abundant,  as  it  is  in  many  good 
establishments  near  London,  the  gardener  having  first  pull  at  the 
produce  of  the  stables,  the  pigeon-hole  system  is  invaluable,  as  the 
manure  can  be  carried  direct  from  the  stables  to  the  trenches,  and 
there  undergo  the  first  fermentation,  which  fits  it  for  other  purposes, 
and  turns  to  profitable  account  the  rank  heat  which  is  usually 
wasted. 


PLANTS  FOR  SMALL  TOWN  CONSERYATOEIES. 

EY    A   LO^DOX   AMATEUFw 

AYINGr  been  a  reader  of  the  Ploeal  "Woeld  for  some 
twelve  years,  I  begin  to  feel  a  sort  of  obligation  to  con- 
tribute something  to  its  pages,  for  by  its  help  I  have 
learned  to  grow  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  I  have 
™  taken  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  prizes  at  exhibitions, 
and  for  a  long  time  past  my  garden,  which  used  to  be  seriously  expen- 
sive, now  more  than  pnys  its  own  way,  for  if  I  value  at  market  rates 
all  I  obtain  from  it,  I  know  I  am  considerably  the  gainer.  I  remem- 
ber, when  our  worthy  Editor  gave  his  capital  series  of  papers  on 
"  Grapes  for  the_  Million,"  he  told  us  how  some  of  the  sunny 
town  conservatories,  which  he  described  as  ovens  in  summer  and 
refrigerators  in  winter,  answered  admirably  for  grapes,  and  would 
even  give  in  good  seasons  a  fine  bunch  for  every  square  foot  of  glass- 
roof.  Well,  I  have  seen  much  of  those  little  glass  boxes,  which  the 
kind  builders  stick  on  the  sides  of  houses,  and  call  "  conservatories," 
and  about  only  one  in  ten,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  is  ever  employed 
for  plant  growing,  in  a  way  which  satisfies  their  owners.     All  sorts 
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of  tbings  are  put  into  them  and  live  for  a  time,  but  death  makes  an 
end  of  the  affair  at  last,  and  in  some  cases  the  dead  plants  remain  on 
the  shelves  for  months,  to  render  the  dreariness  of  the  so-called 
"  conservatory  "  the  more  horrible.  We  cannot  pretend,  or  at  least 
I  shall  not  pretend  in  this  my  first  contribution,  to  cure  the  apathy 
of  householders  who  have  these  conservatories,  and  never  make  use 
of  them.  That  is  a  moral  disease  I  do  not  pretend  to  cure.  But  I 
feel  certain  that  in  many  cases,  if  people  were  well  advised,  and 
would  take  good  advice,  in  their  management  of  these  places,  they 
would  acquire  a  love  for  plants  and  a  taste  for  gardening.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  plants  adapted  for  these  structures,  and  there  are 
many  more  unfit.  "If  this  should  meet  the  eye"  of  any  person 
who  wishes  to  make  the  best  of  one  of  them,  and  has  not  succeeded 
yet,  my  first  advice  is,  throw  away  all  calceolarias,  heliotropes, 
petunias,  pansies,  in  fact  all  the  popular  flowers,  including — no,  never 
mind,  not  including  geraniums.  1  know  you  won't  throw  away 
geraniums,  else  I  would  ask  you  to  do  it ;  but  you  may  keep  a  few 
of  them,  just  because  when  they  flower  they  are  very  gay,  and  they 
will  live  through  very  hard  treatment.  AVell,  now  you  have  got  rid 
of  the  plants  you  doated  on,  but  which  never  thrived  because  they 
were  roasted  in  summer  and  frozen  in  winter — now  begin  again 
by  obtaining  from  a  respectable  nurj^ery,  where  we  will  suppose  they 
will  let  you  have  the  plants  you  ask  for,  with  legible  labels  attached, 
and  not  impose  upon  you  because  you  are  not  a  botanist. 

Tour  first  selection  should  be  from  amongst  the  clieapest  and 
hardiest  of  succulent  plants,  for  these  will  endure  starvation,  forget- 
fulness,  and  extremes  of  cold  and  heat.  But  you  are  not  to  neglect 
them,  they  are  to  have  water  regularly  all  the  summer,  and  a  little 
now  and  then  in  the  winter,  in  fine  mild  weather ;  moreover,  you  are 
to  shake  them  out  of  their  pots  and  repot  them  into  larger  pots, 
when  they  require  it,  but  you  are  to  be  careful  to  put  plenty  of 
drainage  crocks  into  the  pots  when  this  is  done,  for  to  be  over-wet 
at  the  roots  at  any  time  will  be  seriously  injurious  to  your  plants. 

While  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  will  say  a  word  to  those  of  our 
friends  who  do  not  know  how  to  repot  a  plant.  We  will  suppose  it 
has  grown  too  large  for  the  pot  it  is  in,  and  must  have  more  room. 
Procure  an  empty  pot  one  size  larger  than  the  one  the  plant  is 
in.  Put  into  the  empty  pot  enough  small  cinders,  pebbles,  or 
broken  bricks,  so  that  when  the  pot  containing  the  plant  is  dropped 
into  it,  the  upper  rims  of  the  two  pots  will  be  level ;  next  fill  in 
between  the  two  pots  with  any  good  sandy  soil  you  can  obtain,  and  the 
job  is  done.  You  will  not  have  disturbed  the  roots  at  all,  yet  you  have 
provided  more  room  for  them,  and  they  will  soon  find  their  way- 
through  the  pebbles  or  bricks,  and  ramify  amongst  the  new  soil 
between  the  two  pots.  Suppose  a  year  to  have  elapsed  since  this 
was  done,  and  the  space  between  the  two  pots  is  quite  full  of  roots. 
Pind  an  empty  pot  just  large  enough  to  receive  the  whole  aff'air,  and 
allow  a  little  space  between.  Prepare  this  with  a  bed  of  broken  bricks 
or  pebbles,  drop  the  two-fold  pot  and  plant  into  it,  and  fill_  in 
between  as  before.  Thus  you  may  keep  the  plant  always  growing 
■vigorously  until  the  whole  aff'air  becomes  too  heavy  to  allow  of  any 
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more  enlargement.  Bat  by  that  time  you  will  be  so  used  to  suc- 
culents that  you  will  know  how  to  cut  up  the  plant  and  make  small 
ones  with  whicli  to  begiu  again ;  and  by  that  time,  too  (happy 
thought!)  you  may  have  learned  how  to  give  away  plants  as  well  as 
how  to  grow  them. 

jS'ow  for  the  sorts;  and  first  I  propose  a  little  group  for  be- 
ginners. 

HoTJSELEEKS. — The  California,  Semj^erviviun  Californicum ;  the 
tree  houseleek,  aS^.  arhoreum ;  the  spider,  S.  arachnoideum ;  the 
flat-topped,  S.  tahulceforme. 

EcHEVEEiAS. — Tlie  blunt-leaved,  JEclieveria  retusa ;  the  one- 
sided, JE.  secunda ;  the  glaucous-leaved,  E.  glauca ;  the  chocolate- 
coloured,  E.  caleopliana  ;  and  the  indescribable  E.  ScJieeri. 

Crassulas. — The  sickle-shaped  Crassiila  falcata,  also  called 
EocTiea  fcdcata,  a  magnificent  plant,  whether  in  or  out  of  bloom  ; 
Fachiphyton  hracteosum,  a  most  carious  plant,  with  leaves  like 
blue-stained  alabaster;  the  Jasmine-like  Crassula  jasminea.  I  know 
there  are  many  more  suitable,  but  I  am  not  well  acquainted  with 
this  family,  and  only  name  those  I  have  and  admire. 

Stoxeceops. — The  finest  of  all  for  growing  under  glass  is  the 
lovely  autumn-flowering  Chinese  stouecrop,  Sedum  Sieholdii.  It  is 
a  huge  transition  from  this  to  the  pretty  little  Daviesia  polifolia, 
but  this  gem  is  indispensable. 

Supposing  that  the  amateur  has  acquired  a  taste  for  this  kind  of 
plants,  and  had  become  somewhat  accustomed  to  their  management, 
I  should  recommend  him  to  add  the  following: — Yucca  fiJamentosa 
and  Y.  recurva,  Aloe  albo-cincta^  Agave  Americana,  Mammillaria 
concinna,  Melocactus  amcenus,  Opuntia  Braziliensis,  O.  cocMnilifera, 
O.  gracilis,  Echinocactus  pulchella,  Umbilicus  clirysanthes. 

There  are  many  other  families  available,  and  chief  amongst  them 
should  be  named  the  Mesenihryantliemum,  many  of  the  species  of 
which  are  splendid  when  in  flower,  and  very  curious  and  interesting 
at  other  times.  Those  who  want  collections  should  refer  to  the 
"  Grarden  Oracle  "  for  1864.  I  have  only  named  a  few  of  the 
very  best  for  beginners. 

I  had  not  taken  much  notice  of  succulent  plants  until  there  was 
a  list  of  them  arranged  in  order  of  flowering,  published  in  the 
"  Garden  Oracle,"  just  referred  to.  I  then  began  to  buy,  and  have 
now  a  large  and  valuable  collection,  which  I  prize  and  enjoy. 
Probably  many  possessors  of  small  conservatories  will  recoil  from 
the  idea  of  filling  them  with  such  plants  as  these ;  but  I  can  only 
_  say  that  if  a  little  patience  is  bestowed  upon  them,  they  are  sure  to 
gain  upon  the  affections  of  their  possessor,  and  aflord  him  endless 
delight  in  observing  their  curious  forms  and  peculiar  modes  of 
growth,  and,  above  ail,  their  splendid  flowers,  which  last  a  long  time 
in  perfection. 
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EARLY-FLOWEEINa  TULIPS. 

BY   WILLIAM    DEISTN, 
Shipley  Nursery,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

[HEjS;  I  tliink,  as  I  often  do,  how  little  is  known  about 
early  tulips,  and  their  value  and  beauty  for  decorative 
purposes,  a  feeling  of  shame  comes  over  me  that  I  have 
not  tried  more  to  bring  them  into  notice.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  very  cheap,  and  can  be  purchased  at  from 
2d.  to  6d.  a  root.  Secondly,  they  can  be  so  easily  grown  and  in- 
creased. Simply  plant  them  in  November  in  light  sandy  soil,  and 
take  them  up  after  blooming,  and  keep  them  in  a  dry  place  until 
planting  time  again.  The  tulip  increases  readily  from  small  bulbs 
attached  to  the  old  root,  and  these  speedily  become  blooming  roots. 
Then  what  lovely  colours  we  have  in  them,  and  how  soon  they  bloom, 
so  that  in  April,  when  we  are  glad  to  see  spring  flowers,  imagine  a 
glorious  bed  of  early  tulips,  in  all  their  rich  and  varied  colours,  not 
tall,  gawky  things,  but  of  dwarf,  compact  growth.  The  glorious 
beds  of  early  tulips  at  South  Kensington  and  the  Wellington  Road 
have  shown  us  plainly  how  easily  they  can  be  growu,  and  I  cannot 
too  strongly  recommend  them  to  amateur  gardeners,  both  for  pot 
culture  and  for  beds. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best  and  least  expensive  kinds, 
and  the  very  best  for  general  purposes.  A  dozen  of  each  would 
make  a  fine  collection  for  decorating  the  conservatory,  and  to  flower 
them  in  pots  requires,  perhaps,  little  skill,  and  is  one  of  the  least 
expensive  of  pleasures.  All  that  is  necessary  for  this  purpose  is  to 
pot  them  in  48-size  pots,  three  in  a  pot,  in  any  good  light  soil,  and 
keep  them  in  frames  or  pits,  until  they  are  in  flower ;  or,  if  wanted 
early,  a  few  should  be  taken  at  a  time  into  the  greenhouse  or  forcing 
pit,  to  hasten  the  flowers  that  are  quite  hardy.  They  love  water 
when  growing,  and  they  must  have,  from  the  moment  they  begin  to 
grow,  plenty  of  light,  with  air  in  abundance  in  mild  weather.  As 
there  are  about  two  hundred  varieties  in  cultivation,  I  think  the 
reduction  of  the  list  to  less  than  fifty  will  be  of  some  service  to 
amateurs  who  wisb  to  spend  their  mouey  to  advantage.  But  to  suit 
the  case  of  those  who  would  prefer  a  few  of  the  very  best,  I  have 
marked  such  as  I  consider  leading  kinds  wdth  an  asterisk,  thus  *. 
To  render  the  shorter  selection  the  more  complete,  I  have  added  to 
these  their  respective  heights  when  in  flower  : — 

EAELY    SINGLE    TULIPS. 

Alba  Regalis,  creamy  white,  fine  form. 

Archduke  of  Austria,  rich  dark  red,  with  gold  margin,  very  fine. 

Beaute  Parfait,  white  striped  with  scarlet,  dwarf  habit,  very  pretty. 
*Brutus,  dwarf  orange  crimson,  fine,  eight  inches. 

*Couleur  Cardinal,  rosy  crimson,  feathered  with  fiery  red,  a  distinct  and  beautiful 
kind,  nine  inches. 
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*Couleur  Ponceau,  rosy  crimson  lake,  very  fine,  eight  inches. 

Cramoisie  Royale,  cerise,  heavily  edged  with  white. 
*Cramoisie  Superb,  habit  of  Vermilion  Brilliant,  but  of  a  softer  rosy  crimson  colour, 

nine  inches. 
*Duchesse  de  Parma,  deep  orange  red,  With  yellow  border,  late,  and  very  fine,  nine 
inches. 
General  Garibaldi,  dwarf,  bright  scarlet,  extra  fine. 
Globe  de  Rigaut,  white  flaked  Avith  purple,  good  stiff  habit,  fine. 
Gold  Prince,  bright  deep  yellow,  stiff  habit. 
Grande  Blanche,  white,  fine  form,  very  beautiful. 
*Joost  Van  Vondel,  superb  glossy  crimson  with  white  stripes,  very  distinct,  hand- 
some and  showy,  nine  inches. 
♦Keizer  Kroon,  bright  red,  bordered  with  yellow,  large  flower,  stiff  habit,  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  showy  variety,  nine  inches. 
Lac,  deep  rosy  lilac,  with  broad  margin  of  white,  very  dwarf  and  pretty. 
Ma  Plus  Amiable,  darker  and  dwarfer  than  Keizer  Kroon,  but  marked  like  it. 
^Monument,  bright  cerise  crimson,  extra  fine,  nine  inches. 
Paul  Marcalese,  very  distinct  rich  rosy  red,  faintly  marked  with  white  on  the  out- 
side of  each  petal,  extra  fine. 
Paul  Potter,  rich  rosy  purple,  fine  form,  and  distinct. 
Princesse  d'Autriche,  red  and  yellow,  extra  fine. 
*Proserpine,   rich   rosy  pink,  very  fiue  form,  stiff  habit,  a  beautiful  variety,  very 
scarce  and  dear,  nine  Indies. 
Purple  Crown,  habit  of  Ver,niUon  Brilliant,  rich  dark  purple  crimson,  extra  fine, 
*Queen  Victoria,  white,  delicately  feathered  with  rose,  very  distinct,  eight  inches. 

Rose  Gris  de  Lin,  delicate  silky  rose,  edged  with  white,  extra  fine. 
*Rosamundi,   a  little  gem,  beautifully  formed  and  dwarf,  white,  marked  with  pink, 
five  inches. 
Royal  Standard,  white  flaked  with  rosy  crimson,  very  showy. 
*Sam5on,  rosy  red,  very  fine,  seven  inches. 
*Thomas  Moore,  rich  brownish  orange,  fine  form,  eight  inches. 

*Termilion  Brilliant,  most  brilliant  carmine,  a  fine  and  very  beautiful  variety.  The 
true  variety  flowers  earlier  than  the  general  collection,  and  is  not,  therefore, 
well  adapted  for  a  group  of  beds,  but  it  is  one  of  the  finest  varieties  in  cul- 
tivation for  a  separate  bed,  or  for  pots;  six  inches. 
*White  Pottebakker,  a  fine  variety  for  pot  culture,  large  pur  e  white  .stiff  habit  very 
fine,  nine  inches. 

DOrBLE    TULIPS. 

Couronne  Imperiale,  white  flaked  with  crimson,  large  ana  fine. 

Crown  of  Roses,  shaded  delicate  pink,  extra  fine. 

Duke  of  York,  red,  with  broad  white  margin,  dwarf  and  handsom':". 
*Gloria  Soils,  cerise  red,  edged  w^ith  yellow,  eight  inches. 
♦Grisdelln,  pale  lilac  purple,  with  white  border,  vei-y  pretty,  eight  inche?, 
*Imperator  Rubrorum,  finer  than  Rex  Buhrorum,  six  inches. 

La  Candeur,  white,  fine. 

Marriage  de  ma  Fille,  yellowish  white,  striped  and  flamed  with  bright  rosy  carmine, 
a  late  and  very  fine  variety. 

Murillo,  blush  white,  marked  with  pink,  distinct  and  very  pretty. 
*Rex  Rubrorum,  deep  crimson,  cheap,  fine,  nine  inches. 
*Tourne3ol,  Red,  with  yellow  margin,  nln.*  inclies. 
*Yellow  Tournesol,  golden  yellow,  speckled  with  deep  orange,  fiue,  n;ne  in:'hc?. 

Yellow  Rose,  showy  yellow. 
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THE  AMATEUE'S  EOSE  GAEDEN. 

NE  of  the  first  dreams  in  which  au  amateur  rose-grower 
indulges  is  the  setting  apart  of  a  large  space  in  the  gar.^ 
den  for  a  "  Eosery  "  or  "Eosarium."  The  usual  fate 
of  the  dream  is  to  be  forgotten,  for  as  a  man  acquires 
experience  in  the  cultivation  of  the  rose,  his  taste  im- 
proves, and  he  discovers  that  roses  are  not  particularly  attractive  in 
the  winter  time,  and  that  in  summer  a  large  extent  of  ground 
covered  with  roses  onh^  is  not  so  splendid  an  alfair  as  it  appeared  in 
the  dream.  In  very  large  and  very  grand  gardens,  a  "  rosarium  "  is 
a  proper  thing,  just  as  a  "pinetum"  is  a  proper  thing,  and  as  an 
"  American  garden "  a  properer  thing.  I  thought  of  that  when 
writing  the  "Eose  Book,"  and  made  a  design  for  a  grand  rosarium 
the  subject  of  the  frontispiece.  As  it  has  always  been  our  custom 
to  have  a  gossip  about  roses  at  this  time  of  year,  I  propose  now  to  con- 
sider this  grave  matter  of  a  rose  garden  from  the  amateur  point  of 
view,  and  in  the  interest  of  amateurs  who  are  not  possessed  of  bound- 
less wealth  and  territory.  In  case  any  of  our  rose-loving  friends 
are  just  now  in  the  first  phase  of  the  dream,  I  consider  it  my  duty 
to  promote  its  dissolution,  by  modestly  recording  my  opinion,  the 
result  of  much  observation,  that  a  rosarium  is  almost  of  necessity 
a  mistake,  and  that  no  genuine  lover  of  roses — and  I  profess  myself 
to  be  one — will  ever  enhance  his  enjoyment  of  his  favourite  flower 
by  setting  apart  a  great  space  in  the  garden,  and  filling  that  with 
rose  trees.  I  will  cite  one  example  just  to  the  point,  and  that 
is  the  Eosery  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  mount  and  the  pavilion 
are  two  fine  features,  and  when  the  broad  belt  of  roses,  with  which 
the  mount  is  girded,  is  in  full  bloom,  the  walk  round  is  agreeable. 
Eut  as  soon  as  the  bedding  plants  on  the  mount  are  in  perfection, 
the  roses  are  flowerless,  and  absolutely  in  the  way.  The  plain  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  roses  need  relief:  a  compartment  filled  with 
them  is  a  delightful  feature  of  a  garden,  and  they  are  charming 
things  to  be  sjprinUed  alout  amongst  evergreens,  in  mixed  borders, 
and  in  odd  places  everywhere ;  but  to  cover  a  great  extent  of  ground 
with  them  is  to  court  monotony,  and  reduce  romance  to  beggary  by 
obliterating  its  lights  and  shadows,  and  its  points  and  contrasts. 
Eoses  rising  in  masses  out  of  grass  turf  are  delightful ;  roses  inter- 
mixed in  clumps  with  evergreens  have  a  peculiarly  bright  and  telling 
appearance.  I  know  a  few  gardens  where  roses  are  grown  well,  and 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  where  they  have  a  tenfold  chance  when 
in  bloom,  and  are  not  unsightly  at  other  times,  because  they  are 
intermixed  with  fine  hollies,  sometimes  set  out  in  broad  masses,  with 
rich  backgrounds  and  belts  of  tree  and  shrub  to  give  relief,  and 
where  the  most  fastidious  would  not  complain  of  satiety,  and  the 
most  rapacious  rose-devourer  would  find  enough.  Give  me  well- 
j)lanned  walks  that  wind  easily  through  smooth  lawns  and  amongst 
bold  blocks  of  trees  and  evergreens,  and  I  will  rejoice  if  I  see  roses 
at  every  turn,  especially  if  they  are  grouped  so  as  to  bring  out  their 
several  colours,  though  it  is  a  fortunate  fact  that  if  a  clump  of 
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roses  consist  of  various  kinds  brought  together  with  no  nice  fore- 
reckoning  as  to  colours,  they  never  mar  each  other,  because  there 
are  no  strong  contrasts  amongst  them.  The  English  style  of  gar- 
dening is  admirable  for  the  display  of  this  most  English  flower, 
because  the  bold  breadths  of  green  required,  and  the  easy  transitions 
from  light  to  shade,  from  unbroken  turf  to  semi-wilderness,  and 
from  formal  lines  to  graceful  sweeps,  suit  the  rose  at  every  step. 
On  the  terrace,  standards  are  inadmissible ;  on  the  lawn  they  are 
less  inappropriate  ;  but  in  mixed  planting  they  are  the  noblest  of  all 
the  subjects  we  possess  to  light  up  the  scene  with  colour,  and  delight 
old  and  young  with  their  grace  and  perfume. 

"When  an  amateur  is  bent  on  forming  a  rosarium,  it  is  a  very  easy 
matter  to  waste  money  in  producing  a  complication  which  shall  at 
last  prove  unsatisfactory,  for  roses — even  if  we  select  the  best  for 
bedding  purposes — do  not  comfortably  fit  into  hearts  and  diamonds, 
and  scollops  and  corkscrews,  such  as  we  find  in  gardens  under  the 
designation  of  "  geometry."  During  the  month  of  June,  groups  of 
such  a  kind  may  be  agreeable,  but  in  August  considerably  less  so, 
and  the  true  bedding  plants  will  certainly  have  stronger  claims  to 
patronage  on  artistic  grounds,  whatever  may  be  the  peculiar  pre- 
dilection of  the  amateur  for  roses.  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  simple 
and  effective  arrangement  for  a  small  collection  than  that  which  I 
have  adopted  myself.  On  either  side  of  the  walk  is  a  broad  piece  of 
ground,  with  tall  privet  hedges  beyond  for  background.  Next  the 
privet  is  a  narrow  walk,  and  on  the  lines  of  the  walk  trellis  wires 
strained  to  oak  posts.  Against  the  trellis  are  a  few  climbers,  and 
thence  across  to  the  central  walk  a  regular  arrangement  of  standards 
in  lines,  with  dwarfs  next  the  wall ;  the  whole  scheme  forming  two 
banks  of  roses  with  the  walk  between.  One  advantage  of  such  a 
scheme  is  that  those  who  like  to  see  a  mass  of  roses  in  bloom  are 
sure  to  be  gratified.  Another  advantage  of  the  arrangement  is  that 
an  inspection  of  any  particular  tree  may  be  made  without  difficulty  ; 
in  fact,  the  rose-fancier  is  sure  to  take  his  walks  amongst  them 
frequently  to  criticise  and  compare,  to  indulge  in  occasional  raptures, 
and  sometimes — who  knows  ? — to  condemn  some  of  them,  and 
determine  on  exchanging  them  for  better.  Another  and  not  the  least 
advantage  is  that  you  can  call  it  a  rosery  without  having  committed 
yourself  to  an  arrangement  attended  with  expense,  and  which  cannot 
be  easily  altered.  The  rosery  is  after  all  only  a  couple  of  broad 
borders,  say  16  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  may  be  suitable  to  the 
place  and  the  purse  of  the  owner,  and  the  plan  of  it  will  be  under- 
stood by  the  diagram  which  the  printer  has  prepared  for  me. 


16  feet. 


4  feet. 


16  feet. 
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As  at  this  season  many  amateurs  are  buying  and  planting  roses, 
a  few  suggestions  may  not  be  out  of  place.     Brier  roses,  or  in  other 
words  standards,  require  a  good  deep  moist  loam,  well  manured  and 
industriously  broken  up  previous  to  planting.     A  good  clay  will  suit 
them  if  there  is  no  stint  of  labour  in  deep  digging  and  breaking  up, 
and  manure  it  as  you  would  for  cauliflowers.     Dwarfs,  whether  on 
own  roots  or  Manettis,  require  a  rather  light  rich  loam,  but  robust 
habited  roses,  such  as  Jules  Margottin,  General  Jacqueminot,  and 
Anna  Alexieff,  are  not  particular,  provided  they  can  root  deep  and 
are  well  fed,     Nevertheless,  the  best  way  to  prepare  the  ground,  if 
it  is  a  rather  stiff  loam,  is  to  dress  the  front  line  where  the  dwarfs 
are  to  be  planted  with   plenty  of  leaf-mould  and  rotten  manure; 
and  if  rotted  turf  can  be  spared  for  it,  the  stuff  \\  ill  not  be  wasted. 
But  let  no  one  suppose  that  roses  require  elaborate  preparations ; 
any  soil  that  will  grow  a  good  cabbage  will  grow  a  good  rose,  whether 
it  is  a  cabbage  rose  or  any  other  kind.     In  my  rosery  the  General 
and  Jules,  and  others  of  like  habit,  on  their  own  roots,  make  shoots 
seven  to  nine  feet  long  in  one  season.     It  happens  to  be  a  very 
fertile  soil,  is  manured  on  the  surface  every  spring,  and  every  third 
year  all  the  roses  are  lifted,  and  the  ground  deeply  dug  and  manured. 
As  to  buying  roses,  an  order  sent  to  any  of  the  first-class  trade 
growers,  whose  names  are  known  well  enough,  specifying  heights  and 
numbers,  and  leaving  the  dealer  to  select  the  sorts,  will  be  sure  to 
result  satisfactory,  and  the  cost  of  the  whole  would  be  about  half 
what  would  be  charged  if  the  sorts  and  the  trees  were  selected  by 
the  purchaser.     I  made  a  plantation  like  my  own  for  a  friend  last 
winter,  and  I  went  about  it  in  a  most  off-hand  way.     I  wrote  to 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  for  so  many  hundred  standards,  ranging  from 
three  to  seven  feet ;  and  I  said  nothing  about  the  numbers  required 
of  particular  heights  or  sorts.     When  they  came  in,  I  set  the  men 
to  work  in  a  systematic  way.    One  pruned  head  and  tail,  and  handed 
them  over ;  the  next  placed  them  in  lots  as  to  heights ;  the  next 
carried  them  to  their  places,  and  laid  them  in  bundles  for  planting. 
To  have  a  plantation  of  roses  as  true  to  heights  as  an  architect 
would  require  the  columns  of  a  portico,  is  out  of  the  question — it 
simply  cannot  be  done  ;  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  arranging  them 
to  form  a  very  regular  bank,  if  a  fair  proportion  of  each  height  is 
supplied  in  the  first  instance. 

The  planting  of  roses,  more  especially  of  standards,  should  be 
done  with  care.  Eellows  who  blunder  about,  and  hack  and  slash 
with  spade  and  knife,  ought  not  to  be  admitted  amongst  roses.  All 
the  long  roots  must  be  cut  back ;  all  the  wounded  roots  must  be 
shortened  so  as  to  remove  the  injured  parts  ;  there  must  be  no 
tugging  and  tearing,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bruise  the  bark. 
In  cutting  back  the  heads,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  final 
pruning  is  to  be  done  after  they  are  replanted ;  the  cutting  back 
before  planting  is  to  render  them  more  convenient  for  handling,  for 
the  nurserymen  send  them  in  with  all  their  huge  whip-like  shoots 
full  length  ;  it  would  not  do  for  them  to  prune  ;  they  would  not  look 
worth  their  money,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  it  would  consume. 
The  first  proceeding  consists  in  measuring  oft'  the  ground  in  lines, 
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and  it  is  best  to  begin  with  the  tallest.  If  these  average  six  feet 
high,  they  must  be  five  feet  apart  in  the  row,  or  not  more  than  five- 
and-twenty  in  a  run  of  one  hundred  feet.  The  next  row  should  be 
five  feet  removed  from  the  first,  and  the  trees  in  it  should  average 
four  and  a-half  feet  high,  and  be  put  four  feet  asunder.  The  next 
row  should  be  four  feet  from  the  second,  and  the  trees  in  it  should 
average  three  feet  high,  and  be  three  feet  apart  in  the  row.  If  they 
are  strong-growing  sorts,  and  the  soil  is  good,  and  the  trees  have 
already  fine  heads,  give  them  a  distance  of  four  feet  apart,  and  they 
will  soon  touch  each  other,  and  make  a  solid  line  of  leaf  and  bloom. 
The  front  row  should  be  three  feet  from  the  last,  and  the  bushes  in 
it  two  feet  apart,  aud  set  back  two  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  walk. 
The  quickest  way  to  plant  is  to  lay  down  the  line,  throw  out  a  trench, 
place  the  trees,  carefully  laying  out  the  roots  near  the  surface,  throw 
a  little  earth  over,  and  tread  very  lightly,  just  enough  to  keep  them 
upright,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  are  in  their  places.  Then  go  over 
them  again,  tread  them  firm,  and  stake  them  securely,  and  they  may 
remain  for  months,  if  need  be,  without  any  further  attention.  The 
reason  I  always  plant  them  loose  in  the  first  instance  is  this,  that 
when  the  whole  piece  is  planted,  I  am  sure  to  want  to  move  a  few, 
and  make  a  few  exchanges.  I  can,  therefore,  take  out  any  of  them 
by  a  mere  touch,  rearrange  as  needful,  and  there  is  no  waste  of  labour. 
Besides,  this  sort  of  work  should  be  done  quickly,  for  we  do  not  get 
much  fine  weather  at  the  time  for  planting  roses,  and  it  does  them 
much  mischief  to  lay  about :  the  sooner  their  roots  are  covered  the 
better.  By  the  system  of  merely  placing  them  with  a  shovelful  of 
stuff  over  the  roots,  the  whole  lot  can  be  got  into  their  places  quickly, 
and  come  rain,  frost,  snow,  or  what  else,  they  cannot  sufler :  they 
are  safe,  and  if  not  finished  for  a  week  or  two  no  harm  can  arise. 
But  I  do  not  counsel  delay  ;  the  true  rosarian  will  never  shilly- 
shally when  planting  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  sooner  the  whole 
job  is  finished  the  better,  but  if  every  individual  tree  is  finished  right 
out  at  once  some  may  snfier  through  laying  about  with  perhaps  their 
roots  not  half  covered,  and  at  the  best  it  is  certain  that  a  few  will 
have  to  be  lifted  to  get  them  all  into  perfect  order. 

In  the  "  Eose  Book  "  I  have  advocated  the  use  of  iron  stakes  for 
rose-trees.  !Some  growers  contend  that  iron  stakes  do  harm,  and 
they  go  on  using  oak  stakes  instead.  Observation  and  experience 
have  convinced  me  that  iron  stakes  do  no  harm,  and  that  oak  stakes, 
and  in  fact  any  kind  of  timber  supports,  are  really  injurious,  and 
many  a  rose  tree  is  killed  by  the  spread  of  fungus  over  its  roots 
through  contact  with  decaying  wood.  Ten  years  ago  I  bought  a  lot 
of  iron  stakes  for  our  standard  roses,  and  they  have  been  constantly 
in  use  ever  since,  and  are  now  as  good  ns  new.  Once  in  three  years 
we  boil  up  a  cauldron  of  tar  and  pitch,  thrust  the  ends  of  the 
stakes  into  the  fire  that  boils  the  pot,  and  when  the  ends  are  rather 
hot  dip  them  into  the  mixture.  Two  coats  of  paint  on  the  length 
of  the  rod  finishes  them  ;  they  can  be  placed  close  to  the  stems  of 
the  trees,  care  being  taken  in  thrusting  them  down  not  to  drive 
them  through  the  thick  roots  near  the  collar,  and  when  the  trees  are 
tied  up  the  stakes  are  almost  invisible. 
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Eor  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  plantation  of  roses,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  have  them  legibly  and  correctly  labelled.  If 
the  calico  labels  the  nurserymen  put  on  are  allowed  to  flutter  in  the 
wind  all  winter,  the  chances  are  that  the  writing  will  be  washed  out 
before  spring.  Therefore,  to  complete  the  labelling  quickly  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance.  There  are  a  thousand  ways  of 
forming  and  attaching  labels  to  trees.  The  cheapest  are  wooden 
labels  smeared  with  white  lead,  and  written  on  with  a  pencil  while 
the  paint  is  soft.  Attach  these  with  a  copper  wire,  and  take  care 
not  to  cut  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  leave  the  wire  loose  enough  for 
t  he  tree  to  swell.  Once  a  year  look  at  every  label,  and  keep  a  list 
of  all  the  sorts,  in  W'hich  you  may  make  notes  of  their  characters 
and  behaviour.  A  capital  label  for  rose  trees  is  that  made  of  terra 
cotta  by  Messrs.  Maw  and  Co.,  Benthall  Works,  Broseley,  Salop. 

S.  H. 


rEENCH  EOSES  AND  EAISEES  EOE  1868-9. 

BY   W\    D.    PKIOE,    ESQ.,    CLAPTOI^. 

0"WEVEE  much  the  caprices  and  tyrannies  of  fashion 
may  influence  the  taste  for  other  flowers,  it  does  not 
apjDear  to  afi'ect  the  popularity  of  the  rose.  Shows  are 
better  attended,  and  apparently  with  greater  interest, 
eyerj  year,  and  every  year  more  plants  are  sent  out  from 
the  principal  nurseries,  and  fresh  varieties  imported,  regardless  of 
expense  and  risk  of  failure,  to  satisfy  the  ever-craving  desire  of  the 
rose-growing  community  for  originality  and  improvement.  The 
number  of  foreign  raisers  (chiefly  French)  now  engaged  in  pur- 
veying novelties,  may  be  reckoned  at  about  a  score ;  all,  however, 
are  not  equally  successful,  nor  are  their  productions  equally  entitled 
to  the  confidence  of  speculative  experimentalists.  Some  rarely  send 
out  an  inferior  rose  ;  others,  again,  have  never  originated  anything 
of  really  first-rate  merit.  Amongst  the  former,  the  names  most 
entitled  to  distinction  are  those  of  Lacharme,  raiser  of  some  of  the 
best  kinds  that  boast  of  Gallic  origin,  of  which  Charles  Lefebvre 
and  Madame  Victor  Verdier  are  enough  to  immortalize  any  rosarian's 
name.  We  must,  however,  deal  with  our  French  purveyors  in  the 
order  in  which  their  catalogues  come  to  hand.  Beginning,  there- 
fore, with  Margottin,  originator  of  that  still  unconquered  and 
indispensable  rose,  Jules  Margottin,  we  find  him  displaying  four 
candidates  for  our  favour  this  year,  all  hybrid  perpetuals.  They  are 
as  follows  : 

AdolpJie  JBrongniart. — Very  vigorous  ;  footstalks  upright ;  flower 
large,  full,  of  most  perfect  form,  slightly  incurved ;  petals  of  large 
circumference,  well  rounded,  lightly  turned,  of  a  fine  bright  carmine 
red,  and  very  fragrant. 

Adrien  de  Montelello. — Moderately  vigorous  ;  footstalks  upright; 
flower  large,  full,  flattish,  of  a  fine,  fresh,  satiny  rose ;  very  free- 
flowering. 
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l^eopold  II. — Vigorous;  footstalks  upright  and  strong;  flower 
very  large,  cupped ;  petals  of  large  circumference,  stout,  and  well 
rounded — those  in  the  centre  short,  and  covering  each  other ;  fine 
rosy  salmon.  This  variety  carried  off  the  first  prize  (gold  medal) 
at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Horticulture,  at  Paris, 
jast  June. 

Souvenir  de  Monsieur  Poifeau. — Vigorous  ;  footstalks  strong  and 
erect ;  flower  large,  full,  well-formed,  cupped  very  regularly  from 
the  commencement  of  blooming ;  petals  strong,  well  rounded ;  fine 
bright  salmon  rose,  colour  less  common  than  its  kind.  First  prize 
Universal  Exhibition,  1867.  A  variety  the  most  vigorous  in  its 
class. 

Guillot  Pere,  another  first-rate  raiser,  sends  out  but  one  new 
rose,  a  hybrid  perpetual,  this  season. 

Victor  le  Bihan. — Very  vigorous,  upright  branches,  fine  foliage, 
strong  footstalks ;  flowers  very  large,  very  full,  opening  well ;  fine 
bright  rosy  carmine,  magnificent  colour.  IM.  Guillot  further  states 
that  the  variety  has  excited  the  admiration  of"  all  who  have  visited 
his  establishment,  and  as  he  has  hitherto  proved  trustworthy,  his 
description  deserves  belief 

Guillot  Eils,  or  junior,  holds  a  high  rank  among  reliable  raisers 
of  novel  roses,  especially  in  the  favourite  class  of  teas,  three  of 
which  are  his  contribution  for  this  year — as  hereafter  named. 

Madame  Celina  Noirey. — Very  vigorous ;  flowers  very  large, 
very  full,  opening  well;  fine  habit;  reverse  of  petals  purple  red, 
interior  delicate  shaded  rose.     A  very  fine  variety. 

Madame  Adrienne  Christophe. — Very  vigorous  ;  flowers  large  or 
medium,  full ;  coppery-yellow  apricot,  strongly  shaded  rosy  peach ; 
sometimes  fine  deep  yellow.  From  this  variation  of  colour,  the 
variety  produces  a  magnificent  effect.  [We  do  not  fvgree  with  this, 
M.  Guillot ;  such  a  style  of  colouring  is  against  the  "  properties."] 

Mademoiselle  Marie  Sisley. — Vigorous;  large  or  medium;  very 
full,  globular,  good  habit ;  deep  yellowish  white,  deeply  bordered 
with  bright  rose.     Superb. 

NOISETTE. 

Margarita. — Vigorous  upright  stems;  flowers  medium,  very  full 
and  well  formed,  good  carriage,  deep  brilliant  yellow,  quite  a  new 
tint,  heavily  bordered  with  pure  white  shading  to  rose,  and  pro- 
ducing a  magnificent  effect.     Superb  variety. 

HYBEID   PEEPETUAL. 

Madame  Jacquier. — Vigorous  ;  flowers  very  large,  very  full  and 
well-made,  form  and  style  of  La  E/eine  ;  fine  bishop's  purple.  Very 
fine. 

AVe  have  next  Liabaud,  a  good  raiser,  with  four  hybrid  per- 
petuals,  following  in  order,  viz.  : — 

Marguerite  de  Mortemart. — Very  vigorous  ;  branches  very  up- 
right ;  spines  clear  red,  numerous ;  leaves  very  large,  deep  green, 
very  close  together,  continuing  till  hard  frosts ;  flower  very  large, 
full  fine  satin  white,  flesh  centre ;  cupped.     M.  Libaud  further  says, 
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''  We  can  only  compare  this,  as  to  shading,  with  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison,  which  it  surpasses  in  freshness  of  tints  and  texture."  [It  must 
be  a  beauty  !]  "  This  rose  is  the  finest  known.  It  has  the  charac- 
ter of  Jules  Margottin,  from  which  it  appears  to  be  a  seedling.  It 
is  freely  perpetuaT,  and  goes  far  to  fill  a  vacancy  for  a  long  time 
existing  in  this  class." 

Julie  Treijve. — Vigorous ;  stifiE*  branches,  forming  a  fine  thick 
head  ;  small,  numerous  spines,  amaranth  red  ;  fine  deep  green  foliage  ; 
flowers  large  or  medium,  white  reflexed  rosy  lilac,  globular,  freely 
perpetual. 

Madame  Farfouillon.—  Vevj  vigorous  ;  upright  branches,  violet 
red ;  spines  small  and  closed ;  foliage  light  glaucous  green ;  habit 
very  elegant ;  flowers  very  large,  half  full,  fine  satin  rose  mingled 
with  orange.  Erom  Mere  de  St.  Louis,  but  difl'ering  in  colour  and 
habit,  which  is  more  graceful.  Tree-flowering.  [jN'.B.  Have  nothing 
to  do  with  it !     Salf-full  roses  will  not  do  for  England.] 

Notaire  Bonnefond. —Very  vigorous ;  strong  branches,  running 
habit,  strong  and  numerous  spines,  deep  green  foliage  ;  flowers  very 
large,  red  velvety  purple  ;  free-flowering.  Seedling  from  Jacqueminot, 
but  more  vigorous  and  more  continuous  in  bloom. 

Leveque  and  Son,  w^ho  hold  a  highly  respectable  position  for 
meritorious  progeny,  have  two  hybrid  perpetuals  for  issue  : — 

Emilie  Hauslmrg.—YeYj  vigorous;  flowers  large,  full,  imbri- 
cated ;  perfect  form,  fine  colour,  delicate,  satiny,  and  glossy  rose  ; 
the  edge  of  petals  lined  with  white.     A  very  fine  variety. 

IJevlenne  Lorny.—Very  vigorous,  large,  full,  slightly  incurved.; 
very  well  shaped  ;  fine  carmine  red.     A  sort  of  extra  merit. 

Jacques  Vigneron  has  two  hybrid  perpetuals  : — 

Ze  Commandant  Marisay.— Vigorous ;  green  wood  changing  to 
yellow  when  the  leaves  are  dropped ;  spines  chestnut  hue,  and 
numerous  ;  flowers  full,  nearly  five  inches  across,  bright  red  scarlet ; 
well-formed,  good  habit.     Plant  admirable. 

Marcel  Grammont. — Yery  vigorous  ;  wood  and  foliage  fine  green ; 
chestnut  spines;  flowers  full,  about  four  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter,  fine  deep  reddish  brown  ;  globular,  good  carriage.  Mag- 
nificent sort ;  very  free-flowering ;  seedling  from  Comte  Montalivet. 


PLANTING  TREES  IN  THE  STREETS  OF  CITIES. 

HE  planting  of  trees  in  the  streets  of  cities  has  received  attention  as  a 
seasonable  subject  in  the  public  prints  of  late,  and  has  been  rather 
warmly  discussed  by"philo-"  and  "miso-"  dendrons.  The  case  may 
be  compassed  in  a  nutshell,  though,  to  the  municipal  mind,  it  appears  to 
be  a  very  haid  nut  to  crack.  It  is  quite  certain  that  architecture  is 
improved  by  the  association  with  it  of  suitable  trees  suitably  placed.  A  palace  or  a 
temple  might  be  spoiled  in  appearance  if  buried  amongst  trees,  but  when  seen  bald 
and  bare  against  the  sky,  fine  buildings  have  a  very  poor  aspect  as  compared  with 
similar  structures  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  which  bold  masses  of  tree-leafage  are 
associated  as  accessories  of  the  scene.  It  is  also  certain  that  common  roads,  equally 
with  select  promenades,  are,  cceteris  parihufi,  more  agreeable,  more  imposing  and 
impressive,  are  more  healthy,  because  trees  check  the  diffusion  of  smoke  and  dust, 
than  the  same  roads  and  promenades  would  be  if  treeless.     Again,  it  may  be  said 
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witli  certainty,  that  trees  of  fine  character,  both  as  to  growth  and  leafage,  capable 
of  withstanding  without  hurt  the  influence  of  smoke  and  dust  above,  snd  excessive 
drainage  below,  which,  generally  speaking,  render  tree-life  impossible  in  cities,  are 
obtainable  from  amongst  the  number  of  trees  commonly  planted  in  parks  and  gar- 
dens. We  need  not  wait,  therefore,  for  the  discovery  of  irees  suitable  for  planting 
in  cities,  if  the  planting  of  trees  in  cities  is  a  inatt--)r  about  which  we  are  practically 
anxious.  Some  other  agreeable  and  encouraging  certainties  may  be  discovered,  but 
we  pass  them  by,  in  order  to  notice  two  that  are  disagreeable  and  discouraging.  It 
is  an  unpleasant  certainty  that  the  municipal  mind,  if  there  be  sucli  a  mind,  or  the 
municipal  wisdom,  if  there  be  any  wisdom  in  municipalities,  is  in  the  main  dead  set 
against  city  trees.  May  we  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  all  town  councillors, 
vestrymen,  churchwardens,  and  other  local  governors,  are  a  desperately  dead  set 
when  they  deadly  set  (as  they  do)  their  faces  against  trees  as  proper  and  necessary 
embellishments  of  architecture,  and  extremely  proper  and  necessary  (and  natural) 
filterers  of  the  atmosphere  in  places  where  smoke  and  dust  prevail?  AVell,  without 
waiting  for  permission,  we  feel  compelled  to  say  that  local  self  government  has  not 
succeeded  in  securing  in  its  behalf  the  sort  of  talent  it  requires.  Perhaps,  as  talent, 
generally  speaking,  cannot,  any  more  than  coals,  calico,  and  candles,  be  obtained  with- 
out pay,  the  main  mistake  of  the  existing  system  is  that  local  governors  are  unpaid, 
and  so  place  and  power  are  only  sought  as  the  means  of  securing  influence  which  may 
be  indirectly  rendered  profitable.  But  let  us  name  the  second  unpleasant  certainty, 
rather  than  indulge  in  speculations.  It  is  just  this — that  many  pretenders  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject  have  brought  it  into  disrepute.  Local  authorities,  wishing 
to  encourage  the  rus  in  tirhe^  have  called  in  a  nurseryman  or  landscape  gardener, 
supposing,  of  course,  that  such  a  person  would  know  all  about  it;  and  to  him  has 
been  entrusted  the  business  of  selecting  and  planting  a  plot  of  ground  which  he  was 
no  more  qualified  to  touch  for  horticultural  purposes  than  might  be,  and  probably 
would  be,  the  man  in  the  moon.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  municipal  mind,  being 
under  a  permanent  cloud,  with  little  learning  and  less  judgment  to  guide  it,  should 
suppose  the  man  who  writes  over  his  door  "nurseryman  and  florist''  must  know  all 
about  this  subject.  The  mistakes  that  have  been  made — and  paid  for — in  the  City 
of  London  alone,  should  sufiice  to  prove  that  the  municipal  mind  in  this  particular  is 
liable  to  error.  There  are  persons  who  have  studied  this  subject  in  all  its  bearings 
for  years,  and  who  would  plant  the  streets  of  cities  with  trees  that  would  live  and 
thrive,  in  spite  of  smoke,  and  dust,  and  drainage  ;  but,  as  the  municipal  mind  is 
dark,  we  must  expect  it  to  be  the  victim  of  delusions  ;  and,  so  long  as  the  institu- 
tions of  local  government  continue  as  they  are,  experiments  in  city  gardening  Avill 
be  few  and  unsatisfactory,  and  the  dread  of  falling  leaves  and  cirops  of  water  will 
suffice  to  keep  in  their  present  treeless  state  the  widest  roads  and  finest  open  places 
in  all  our  great  towns  and  cities.  X  paid  representation  is  the  first  necessity  in  the 
reform  of  local  institutions. — The  Gardener  s  Magazine. 


PUIS'CH   AND   SUN'SET. 


^OW  short,  and  thick,  and  stumpy,  you  are  I  declare  :  look  at  me,  how- 
tall  and  graceful  I  am!"  said  a  Scarlet  Geranium  to  its  neighbour,  a 
new  comer,  as  they  stood  in  the  sunshine  of  a  conservatory  one  fine 
May  morning. 

"Don't  you  like  me?"  said  the  stranger,  a  slight  change  spreading 
over  its  beautifully-coloured  leaves,  for  it  had  been  a  great  favourite  where  it  had 
come  from,  and  was  not  accustomed  to  be  &o  plainly  spoken  to. 

"No,  indeed,  I  do  not ;  why,  you  are  broader  than  long,  and  you  colour  up  so, 
if  a  few  drops  of  water  fall  upon  you." 

"That  is  my  gratitude  ;  I  do  that  to  say  Thank  you,  for  I  dearly  love  water ; 
but  you,  why,  what  long  leggy  branches  you  have,  and  such  poor  puny  duji  leaves, 
not  half  enough  to  keep  you  warm.  I  wish  they  had  not  placed  me  near  you,  for 
I  do  not  like  your  appearance.  I  feel  ashamed  of  your  condition;  I  suppose  you 
are  too  ;  that  is  the  reason  youi-  flowers  are  so  vivid.  Why,  they  even  throw  a  glow 
upon  your  leaves." 

"  Tiiat  deep  colour  in  my  flowers  is  my  beauty.  I  am  proud  of  it;  it  is  the  very 
thing  for  whicli  I  am  prized.  I  have  heard  many  a  one  tay  that  of  all  flowers,  they 
loved  me  best.     But  you,  why  you  have  no  flowers !" 
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"I  have  no  little  red  petals  to  be  continually  dropping  about  and  making  dis- 
order; but  my  leaves  contain  such  a  blending  of  brilliant  colours,  that  I  am  always 
in  bloom,  and  any  flowers,  however  lich  and  gorgeous,  would  only  spoil  me;  and  as 
for  love,  I  never  heard  mention  of  you  in  a  bride's  bouquet,  and  I  am  often  chosen 
for  a  border  for  the  white  flowers  to  rest  upon.  And  I  know  you  are  never  taken 
to  a  wedding,  if  anything  better  can  be  had;  everybody  does  not  admire  vulgar  red." 
"I  am  not  vulgar;  you  find  me  in  every  conservatory,  and  eve^y  garden,  with 
any  pretension  to  taste;  and  there  is  nothing  to  surpass  my  great  round,  long- 
enduring  scarlet  heads,  towering  over  my  dark  green  horse-shoe  leaves." 

"You  only  look,  at  best,  like  a  slow-burning  fire,  reminding  people  of  heat  when 
they  wish  to  be  cool.  If  you  could  come  out  in  that  style  at  Christmas,  why,  then 
I  would  yield  the  palm  to  you.  I  have  seen  many  a  fair  one  turn  away  with  aching 
eyes  from  such  as  you,  and  rest  them  long  and  tenderly  on  me,  short,  and  thick, 
and  stumpy  as  you  deem  me." 

"  That  is  all  because  you  are  newer,  just  in  the  fashion  ;  not  that  there  is  much 
merit  in  you.  Why,  half  the  people  looking  at  you  would  never  see  your  fine 
blendings,  unless  they  wore  spectacles,  or  carried  an  opera-glass;  and  out  in  the 
bordei's  you  are  not  w^orth  much,  unless  it  rains  every  day,  or  a  gardener  stands 
over  you  with  his  watering-can.  Wait  until  you  have  passed  through  as  many  and 
various  seasons  as  I  have,  and  then  what  will  you  be  worth  ?" 

"Just  as  much  as  now,  perhaps  more,  for  I  make  slow  but  sure  growth.  I  won- 
der what  you  are  worth  during  wet  cold  seasons,  when  all  you  do  is  to  put  forth 
big  melancholy  green  leaves  on  thick  succulent,  and,  for  propagating  purposes,  use- 
less branches.  And  then,  what  an  ugly  name  you  have — Punch.  Why,  one  cannot 
hear  it  without  thinking  of  barking,  and  biting,  and  discordant  noises." 

"You  are  very  much  mistaken;  I  am  named  after  'Punch,  the  London  Cha- 
livari,'  the  piquant,  the  graceful,  the  vivacious," 

"Ah!  well,  not  very  much  different.  He,  too,  can  make  a  noise  in  the  world, 
and  can  rap  hard  where  he  knows  it  will  hurt.  Look  at  my  name,  how  true  it  is  to 
me,  and  how  pleasant — Sunset." 

"I  see  no  connecting  link  between  you  and  your  name — not  the  least." 
"I  suppose,  then,  you  never  look  out  of  the  west  window,  when  day  is  changing 
into  night,  and  the  sky  is  full  of  beautiful  colours,  all  bars  and  streaks,  too  bright  to 
gaze  upon  long." 

"Ah!  yes,  I  know  the  sort  of  skies  you  meanj  just  such  nights  as  I  have  heard 
say  herald  in  wind  and  storms." 

But  the  geraniums'  disputations  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  entrance  of  a  gar- 
dener, on  the  look-out  for  plants  that  could  be  spared,  to  fill  up  vacant  places  out  of 
doors.  "Here's  a  splendid  Sunset  here,  just  the  very  thing;"  and,  without  a  noto 
of  warning,  he  took  it  up  and  carried  it  out.  Poor  Sunset  drooped  a  little  in  sorrow 
at  the  parting,  for  it  was  fond  of  the  gay  company  of  fuchsias  and  pelargoniums  with 
which  it  lived,  and  had  not  thought  its  turn  would  ever  come  to  rough  it  in  the 
outer  world.  Punch  looked  on,  and  smiled  a  rather  scornful  good-bye,  and  won- 
dered when  they  should  meet  again.  Meantime,  Sunset  found  the  border  soil  moist 
and  cool,  the  air  refreshing,  with  a  sweet  perfume  of  roses  and  stocks  in  it;  nor  was 
it  left  alone,  or  unadmired  ;  gentle  children  came  every  day  to  look  at  the  new  plant, 
and  called  it  the  dearest  little  thing  they  had  ever  possessed.  So  Sunset  took  heart 
again,  and  strove  to  make  the  best  of  its  altered  circumstances,  thrust  its  roots 
deeper  down  into  the  soil,  and  spread  out  larger  and  more  brightly-coloured  leaves. 
"Dear  me !  how  do  you  feel  now,  these  dull  October  days?"  said  an  old  Scarlet 
Geranium  to  a  fine  richly-veined  Zonale  a  gardener  had  hastily  potted,  and  placed 
in  the  conservatory  for  shelter  from  the  keen  frosty  air?" 

"  Well,  and  strong,  and  brown  enough,  I  can  assure  you,  yet  glad  to  be  indoors 
again,  for  the  nights  are  growing  cold,"  replied  Sunset.  "  But  how  you  are  altered; 
bow  short,  and  thick,  and  stumpy  you  are,  much  broader  than  tall." 

"  You  see  young  Punches  are  scarce,  so  they  cut  me  up  into  pieces  to  make  more. 
For  a  long  time  I  thought  it  was  over  wnth  me;  they  left  me  bleeding  in  the  hot 
sunshine,  without  even  a  drop  of  water.  After  a  time  I  felt  better,  and  took  to 
growing;  so  if  no  longer  ornamental,  I  am  useful." 

"  And,"  replied^Sunset,  grown  wise  by  companionship  with  its  superiors,  "  I  have 
heard  say,  that  it  is  better  to  be  a  useful  little  thing  than  a  useless  big  thing.  And 
it  may  be,  that  there  is  a  corner  in  the  world  for  us  all,  into  which  w^e  can  fit  better 
than  anybody  else."  Claude. 
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PEEPAEING    FOR   WINTER. 

A   WOED    TO   AMATETTES. 

TIE  extraordinary  character  of  the  present  season  will  tempt  many  culti- 
vators to  do  unwise  thinc^s,  and  probably  some  of  our  friends  may  suffer 
hereafter  through  not  exercising  caution  and  vigilance  now.  It  is  quite 
time  that  the  garden  work  was  arranged  and  disposed  with  an  immediata 
view  to  the  possibility  and  probability  of  an  arctic  winter  following  upon 
the  tropical  summer  which  appears  to  be  scarcely  yet  at  an  end.  Of  course  we  know 
not  what  sort  of  a  winter  we  shall  have  ;  we  only  know  this,  that  prudent  men  will, 
as  far  as  they  can,  prepare  against  the  worst:  they  always  do  so,  and  they  will  make 
no  exception  in  this  curious  season  of  1868.  Many  of  our  best  practicals  keep  vast 
quantity  of  plants  with  scarcely  any  trouble,  and  almost  no  suitable  appliances.  Of 
course  there  are  many  places  where  the  plants  are  as  well  provided  for  as  racehorses, 
and  almost  every  specimen  can  have,  if  it  needs  it,  a  man  to  sit  up  with  it  every 
night.  But  such  places  are  few  in  number  compared  with  those  where  every  square 
of  glass  has  to  do  about  three  times  as  much  work  as,  on  a  fair  consideration  of  the 
case,  appears  to  be  possible.  To  attempt  to  teach  gardeners  anything  under  this 
head  would  be  as  foolish  as  to  attempt  to  teach  a  duck  how  to  swim  ;  but  there  may 
be  no  harm  in  offering  a  few  words  of  advice  to  amateur  readers  on  the  matters  that 
need  attention  now  with  reference  to  the  winter  that  is  near  at  hand,  for  it  is  the 
winter  work  that  mars  many  an  amateur's  peace,  and  the  losses  occasioned  by  frost 
and  damp  sometimes  tempt  them  to  say  they  will  give  up  gardening.  Not  that  it 
matters  much  if  they  do  say  so  ;  they  are  sure  to  repent  when  spring  comes;  the 
first  bunch  of  spring  flowers  that  meets  the  eye  changes  the  mind,  and  away  they  go 
again  into  the  thick  of  the  horticultural  frenzy,  conscious  of  certain  misery  if  they 
adhere  to  the  unwise  resolve  they  made  in  such  haste  when  the  gloom  of  winter  filled 
them  with  sadness. 

There  ought  to  be  no  need  to  advise  all  who  have  glass  of  any  kind  to  see  that 
it  is  at  once  put  into  proper  repair,  and  made  ready  for  use.  Broken  squares,  de- 
fective flues,  insufficient  boilers,  leaky  pipes,  and  dirty  stages  have,  of  course,  long 
ago  called  loudly  on  their  possessor  to  be  set  to  rights  ;  and  he,  knowing  that  the  first 
frost  usually  occurs  in  the  third  week  in  October,  and  is  then  sometimes  severe 
enough  to  spoil  the  chrysanthemums,  has  of  course  attended  to  every  detail  of  that 
sort,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  winter  whenever  it  may  begin.  Well,  if  these  things  are 
still  unattended  to,  there  is  time  to  make  all  right,  hut  there  is  not  an  hour  to  spare. 
Not  that  we  expect  an  early  Avinter;  in  plain  truth,  we  expect  a  late  one  and  a  mild 
one,  but  our  expectations  may  be  like  those  of  Birdofreedom  Sawin  when  he  enlisted 
for  the  Mexican  war — doomed  to  be  inversely  realized.  Still  the  probabilities  are 
all  in  favour  of  a  Lite  winter  and  a  mild  one,  for  a  comparison  of  the  records  of  past 
years  will  show  that  wet  summers  are  usually  followed  by  early  and  severe  winters, 
and  dry  summers  by  late  and  mild  ones.  But  some  sort  of  winter  will  come,  and 
growers  of  plants  must  in  some  way  be  ready  for  it.  The  first  thing  is  to  have  all 
broken  glass  repaired,  all  flues  cleaned,  all  fire-bars  and  dampers  and  other  parts  of 
heating  apparatus  in  perfect  repair.  When  all  repairs  are  done,  have  all  the  glass 
cleaned  inside.  The  importance  of  clean  glass  is  not  half  appreciated,  yet  it  is  of  very 
great  importance  during  the  dark  December  days  to  have  as  much  light  as  possible, 
besides  the  fact  that  clean  glass  dries  quicker  than  that  which  is  dirty;  and  when 
very  dirty,  the  remains  of  spiders'  webs,  bits  of  dead  leaf,  etc.,  etc.,  adhering  to  the 
glass,  increase  the  amount  of  drip,  and  so  add  to  the  difficulties  of  keeping  the 
plants  in  health. 

Pits  and  frames  need  similar  attentions,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance 
to  see  that  there  is  ready  escape  for  water  from  all  these  secured,  for  if  pits  are  not 
dry  they  cannot  be  good  keeping-places  ;  all  will  go  Avell,  perhaps,  till  the  beginning  of 
February,  and  then  damp  will  triumph,  and  the  inmates  will  perish  wholesale.  Those 
who  have  a  lot  of  spare  lights  may  extemporize  pits  now  with  very  little  trouble.  Select 
a  dry  spot,  measure  oft'  the  ground  to  suit  the  lights,  build  walls  of  turf,  peat,  or 
even  clay  two  feet  or  more  thick  and  two  feet  high  ;  smooth  ofi"  the  upper  surfaces, 
and  on  those  lay  .some  half-inch  planking  cut  to  suitable  lengths;  insert  a  few  pegs 
to  guide  the  lights,  and  your  pits  are  ready.     In  my  travels  about  1  often  see  col- 
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lections  of  plants  -vportli  (say)  £50  kept  in  pits  marie  with  turf  walls  and  strips  of 
deal  for  plates,  and  for  lights  old  window  frames,  Tlie  proper  thing  is  of  course  the 
best  in  the  end,  hut  people  with  short  purses  cannot  have  all  they  want,  and  extem- 
porized pits  ought  never  to  be  treated  with  contempt.  One  thing  we  may  be  sure  of 
is  that  a  makeshift  contrivance  demands  skill  to  manage  it ;  so  those  who  do  well 
therewith  must  have  the  praise  that  is  their  due. 

A  very  important  matter  in  reference  to  the  approaching  winter  is  to  get  the 
plants  into  a  fit  state  to  endure  low  degrees  of  temperature'without  harm.  If  left  out 
in  the  ground  until  they  are  absolutely  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  frost,  is 
really  to  prepare  them  for  destruction  under  glass  ultimately.  The  late  warm  rains 
will  have  started  into  new  growth  such  things  &s  geranium?,  verbenas,  etc.,  left  in 
the  borders,  and  the  longer  they  are  left  out  the  more  gross  and  sappy  will  they 
get,  and  the  more  difficult  will  it  be  to  carry  them  through  tlie  winter.  What  few 
plants  are  potted  up  for  the  winter  here  were  commenced  with  while  this  sheet  was 
in  the  press.  Such  mild  weather  as  the  pi-esent,  with  much  atmospheric  moisture, 
will,  after  the  check  they  sustain  by  the  lifting  process,  help  them  to  fill  their  pots 
with  roots,  and  when  taken  indoors  for  the  winter  a  few  degrees  of  frost  will  not 
harm  them  ;  in  fact,  their  condition  through  such  treatment  is  eminently  favourable 
to  their  preservation  without  the  aid  of  fire-heat  till  quite  the  turn  of  the  new  year. 
Supposing  any  of  these  to  be  saved  to  cut  from  in  spring,  their  dormant  condition 
during  the  dull  months  would  be  all  in  favour  of  their  making  a  nice  free  growth 
when  put  into  heat  in  February  ;  whereas  if  much  used  to  fire-heat  before  the  new 
year,  suitable  stuff  for  cuttings  would  be  more  hard  to  get  from  them. 

Still  more  important  is  it  to  have  all  plants  potted  up  for  winter,  in  pots  well 
drained,  and  in  a  free,  open,  gritty  compost.  It  is  astonishing  to  note  the  difference 
that  is  observable  in  the  behaviour  of  plants  in  sweet  soil  that  allows  of  quick  escape 
for  water,  and  others  in  sour,  pasty,  damp  stuff,  on  the  surface  of  Avhieh  there  is 
spi'ead  a  coat  of  black  confervce,  with  patches  of  liverworts.  Carelessness  in  making 
composts  may  be  unattended  with  serious  consequences  in  summer  time,  but  when 
autumn  arrives,  and  the  stufi"  for  plants  to  winter  in  is  in  preparation,  there  must  he 
a  plentiful  use  of  grit,  or  the  labour  is  in  great  part  thrown  away.  It  is  here  that 
thousands  of  amateurs  make  a  fatal  slip.  They  persist  in  supposing  that  this  or  that 
wiU  do  ;  they  make  pasty  mixtures  ;  they  content  themselves  with  the  common  soil 
of  the  place,  without  any  mixing  at  all;  they  crock  the  pots  carelessly ;  they  sedu- 
lously lay  the  foundation  for  damp  and  mildew  in  the  pots,  and  the  consf  quence  is 
that  about  the  1st  of  February  the  top  shoots  of  their  plants  turn  black  and  rot ; 
about  the  1st  of  ilarch,  many  plants  that  have  looked  well  till  then  suddenly  acquire 
a  yellow  hue,  and  look  as  if  suddenly  blighted.  When  examined,  they  are  found  to 
be  rotted  through  at  the  collar,  a  process  which  has  been  going  on  slowly  and  surely 
ever  since  the  day  they  were  potted  the  previous  October,  and  so  labour,  glass,  and 
fuel  have  all  been  wasted  on  them,  for  rottenness  at  the  collar  is  an  incurable  disease. 
When  scarce  plants  go  off  in  this  way,  it  is  possible  oftentimes  to  recover  them  by 
the  simple  process  of  making  cuttings  of  the  freshest  of  the  living  shoots — throwing 
away,  of  course,  the  roots  and  the  rotten  stem.  Geraniums  "  on  the  go"  may  often 
be  saved — that  is  the  varieties — by  this  process,  for  they  are  often  quite  healthy  in 
the  top  shoots  when  quite  dead  and  black  at  the  collar,  and  if  the  cuttings  are  put 
on  bottom-heat,  they  will  soon  root  and  make  plants. 

I  hope  I  may  be  excused  making  a  remark  upon  the  predilections  of  amateurs 
for  things  of  no  value.  It  is  not  often  that  I  indulge  in  objurgations  against  the 
tastes  and  likings  of  people  ;  and  if  I  do  so  now,  it  is  with  a  good  object,  even  if  I 
overpass  the  limits  of  fair  license.  I  bethink  me  of  the  vast  quantities  of  Verbenas, 
Petunias,  Tropreolums,  and  other  such  things  that  occupy  greenhouse  shelves  all 
winter  to  the  displacement  of  Camellias,  Acacias,  Chorozemas,  Salvias,  Tree  Car- 
nations, Habrothamnus,  Epacris,  exotic  ferns,  and  other  first-class  plants  which 
require  little  else  beyond  protecting  from  frost,  and  which  are  so  much  more  worthy 
of  manual  skill  and  watchful  care,  and  glass  and  fuel.  A  selection  of  Geraniums 
ought  to  be  found  in  every  garden,  and  the  most  valued  kinds  must  be  allowed  to 
acquire  age  to  show  their  qualities  ;  but  many  other  subjects  that  are  useful  in 
summer  only,  and  that  can  be  bought  by  the  hundred  for  a  mere  trifle,  cannot  be  so 
well  adapted  to  repay  an  amateur  for  his  care  of  a  stock  all  winter  as  a  few  of  those 
more  noble  subjects  which  at  all  seasons  ore  beautiful,  and  which  in  the  spring 
months  are  especially  valuable  for  their  glorious  flowers.  H. 
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THE     COLD     PIT,     ITS     CONSTRUCTIOJNT    AND 
MANAGEMENT. 

ROM  the  professional  gardener,  who  has  to  care  for  the  numerous  inmates 
of,  and  provide  the  necessaries  for  a  lar/re  floral  establisliment,  to  the 
amateur  with  a  square  rod  of  flower  garden,  each  and  all  are  vitally 
inturested  in  the  well-being  of  the  inmates  of  the  cold  pit ;  and  however 
simple  the  construction  and  management  of  such  a  structure  may 
appear,  every  gai'dener  can  testify  that  the  most  assiduous  attention  does  not  always 
meet  with  the  success  which  might  be  expected — weeks  of  close  wet  weather,  or  a 
period  of  severe  frost,  alike  preventing  the  removal  of  the  lights,  spreading  devasta- 
tion among  the  inmates  hy  the  action  of  accumulated  moisture.  Where  one  plant  in 
this  structure  is  damaged  or  lost  by  frost  (leaving  sheer  neglect  out  of  the  question), 
a  dozen  fall  a  prey  to  damp. 

Although  so  much  depends  upon  the  health  of  the  "hedding-out"  stock  for  the 
ensuing  season,  a  gardener  is  almost  wholly  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  for  their 
successful  preservation  through  the  winter.  And  sad  are  the  shifts  he  is  some- 
times put  to.  A  range  of  melon  pits  is  about  the  only  strncture  which  falls  to  his 
hand  in  which  to  stow  away  loads  of  young  stock  ;  or,  failing  these,  a  few  crazy 
old  frames,  or  the  forlorn  hope — a  "  turf  pit."  As  regards  the  last,  I  am  sure  every 
gardener  will  join  with  mj  in  responding,  "  Good  sirs,  deliver  us."  But  as  it  is  not 
likely  any  better  receptacles  will  fall  to  our  lot,  we  must  make  necessity  a  virtue, 
and  do  the  best  we  can  with  what  we  have.  If  Eobinson  Crusoe  had  not  been  con- 
tent with  a  huge  mussel-shell  for  a  spade,  a  beautiful  avenue  of  trees  would  never 
have  graced  his  primitive  habitation. 

Supposing,  then,  a  range  of  pigeon-holed  pits  is  to  be  employed  for  wintering 
half-hardy  jjlants,  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  how  to  apply  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. As  a  preparatory  step,  let  every  particle  of  mould  or  decaying  vegetable 
matter  be  removed  from  within  the  pit,  and  from  the  lining  recesses,  if  the  pits  are 
partially  below  the  ground  level  ;  and  let  the  walls  be  clean  and  as  dry  as  possible 
before  the  plants  are  put  in,  A  coating  of  whitewash  in  the  interior  woald  be  an 
acquisition.  Next  construct  a  stage  of  openwork  on  which  to  stand  the  pots,  as  near 
the  glass  as  the  height  of  the  plants  or  other  circumstances  will  allow. 

It  is  presumed  that  every  plant  will  be  thoroughly  clear  of  decaying  leaves,  and 
the  surface  of  the  mould  and  pots  free  from  lichen  or  moss.  Everything  being  in 
readiness,  on  a  fine  day  introduce  your  stock,  and  in  proportion  as  you  exclude 
damp,  so  will  you  prevent  the  action  of  frost.  I  have  said  place  your  plants  upon  an 
openwork  stage.  By  such  it  will  he  evident  that  the  atmosphere  will  have  free 
ingress  through  the  "pigeon-holes"  to  circulate  without  interruption  between  the 
plants  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  pits.  I  am  awaye  that  many  whose  opinions  are 
worthy  of  attention  recommend  plunging  plants  in  cold  pits  ;  hut  from  careful  ob- 
servation I  conceive  such  to  be  a  questionable  practice  ;  and  were  we  to  enter  into 
the  philosophy  of  the  matter,  I  conceive  it  would  be  demonstrated  as  such.  Of  course 
in  frosty  or  damp  and  foggy  weather,  both  the  lights  and  the  pigeon-holes  will  be 
closed  ;  and  circumstances  may  render  it  necessary  that  the  latter  may  remain  so 
for  weeks.  Therefore,  after  the  weather  is  such  as  to  render  protei  tion  necessary, 
let  the  lining  recesses  be  filled  with  long  dry  litter,  such  as  can  be  easily  removed  ; 
and  when  even  the  external  atmosphere  is  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  the  proceeding, 
remove  the  litter  from  at  least  half  the  depth  of  the  pigeon-holes,  and  tilt  up  or 
wholly  take  off  the  lights.  A  current  of  dry  air  will  pour  in,  dampness  will  he 
absorbed  and  carried  off,  and  the  place  endowed  with  a  tenfold  capability  of  resisting 
frost,  when  compared  with  others  not  similarly  situated.  Recollect,  the  unripened 
shoots  of  a  plant  absorb  moisture  rapidly,  and  from  their  healthy  action  should  lose 
much  by  respiration  and  simple  evaporation.  In  the  confined  atmosphere  of  a  pit, 
these  functions  are  rarely  capable  of  being  satisfiictorily  carried  on.  Tlie  result  is 
decomposition  of  the  tissues  of  the  young  shoots  ;  and  tha  moment  such  takes  place 
the  parts  are  attacked  by  minute  parasitical  fungi,  which  arc  contagious^  and  rapidly 
spread  to  other  favourable  situations  for  their  ('evelopraent.  From  this  we  infer  that 
every  effort  to  render  the  atmosphere  of  the  cold  pit  dry,  or  at  least  circulate  it,  should 
he  attempted.  A  damp  circulating  atmosphere  Avould  not  be  attended  with  half  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  a  stagnant  one.^  G. 
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NEW  PLANTS. 


[RYTHRONIUM  GIGANTEUM,  Gigantic  Dog's-tooth  Violet  [Bot.  Mag., 
t.  -5714). — Liliaceoe.  The  handsomest  of  its  race  hitherto  introduced  to 
this  country.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America.  It  is  a  tall  herb,  the 
leaves  dark  green,  blotched  with  dark  browu,  flowers  in  a  scape  of  two 
to  four,  white  with  gold  yellow  centre. 
j^-jj^grpOLoCHi.'V  Ri^GEXs,  Gaping -Hoioered  Birthwort  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5700). — 
Aristolochie®.     A  magnificent  stove  climber,  from  the  plains  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  New 


EBXIHRONIUM   GIGANTEUM. 


AB.IST0L0CHIA.  BINGEirS. 


Granada,  whei-e  its  roots  are  esteemed  as  an  antidote  for  snake  bites.  It  is  a  tall, 
slender,  perfectly  glabrous  plant,  with  orbicular-reniform  leaves  of  a  pale  green 
colour,  and  flowers  from  seven  to  ten  inches  long,  pale  green,  marked  and  reti- 
culated with  dark  black  pnrple.  The  perianth  is  a  ventricose  sac,  two  and  a-half 
inches  long,  woolly  inside  ;  the  tube  is  divided  into  two  very  long  lips,  one  of  which 
terminates  in  an  ovate  or  reniform  blade. 

CocHLiosTEMA  Jacoeianum,  General  JacohVs  Cocliliostema  {Bot.  Mag.,  t. 
5705). — Commelynete.  A  magnificent  epiphyte,  "combining  the  foliage  of  a 
gigantic  Anthurium,  with  masses  of  inflorescence  which,  for  size,  delicacy,  and 
beauty  of  tints»  cannot  well  be  surpassed."  The  leaves  are  three  to  four  feet  long, 
four  to  six  inches  broad,  deep  green,  edged  with  brown.  The  peduncles  are  as 
thick  as  the  finger,  white,  tinged  with  pink,  bearing  an  immense  panicle  of  flowers, 
which  are  delicately  tinted  with  pink  and  purple  colours.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
Ecuador. 

Lycaste  Barrixgtokije  vae.  grandifloka  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5706). — A  fine 
variety  of  an  old  and  favourite  orchid. 

Begonia  ealcieolia,  SicMe-leaved  Begonia  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5707). — Bego- 
niacese.  A  lovely  species,  native  of  Peru.  The  leaves  are  falcate-lanceolate, 
unequally  lobed  ;  the  flowers  in  panicles,  of  a  rosy  pink  colour. 

Oncidium  cucullati'm  var.  nubigenum,  Alpine  Oncidium  {Bot.  Mag.,  t. 
5708).^Orchideffi.  An  extremely  pretty  orchid,  from  Ecuador,  where  it  grows  at 
an  altitude  of  11,000  to  13,000  feet.  The  leaves  are  solitary,  the  racemes  simple 
and  raany-floweied  5  the  flowers  purple,  with  large  white  lip. 
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It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  after  a  season  hotter  than  was  ever  known  hefore, 
and  araonuting  in  length  of  continuance  to  the  equal  of  at  least  two  ordinary  sum- 
mers, the  late  autumnal  flowers  are  only  a  few  days  or  a  week  at  most  in  advance  of 
their  ordinary  season  of  flowering.  Here  is  now  created  for  us  a  fresh  interest  in 
those  well  known  lines'—"  Say  what  impels,'  etc.,  etc.  ;  for  it  is  quite  hidden 
from  us  why  one  flower  should  expand  in  spring,  another  in  summer,  and  another 
in  autumn,  though  from  the  same  sunshine  they  all  derive  their  life  and  heauty. 
The  autumnal  weather,  so  far,  has  heen  all  we  could  desire,  and  the  prudent  gar- 
dener is  making  the  best  of  it.  Trees  and  shrubs  should  be  planted  witli  all  haste 
possible,  for  the  ground  is  warm  and  moist,  and  they  will  make  fresh  roots  imme- 
diately. "We  look  for  a  mild  winter,  and  another  long  hot  season,  but  the  coming 
winter  may  be  severe,  and  we  must  be  prepared  for  anything.  Herbaceous  plants 
may  still  be  planted,  and  so  may  hardy  bulbs  of  all  kinds,  but  no  time  should  be 
lost,  for  if  they  do  not  make  roots  before  hard  frost  occurs,  they  will  not  thrive  as 
they  should.  Winter-flowering  plants  should  have  careful  treatment,  more  espe- 
cially as  to  light  ;  such  things  as  cinerarias,  primulas,  cyclamens,  etc.,  should  be 
kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  This  is  a  good  time  to  lay  a  thick  coat  of 
manure  over  grass  plots,  to  kill  daisies  and  thicken  the  turf.  Lawson's  phospho- 
guano  is  one  of  the  best  manures  for  grass  lawns.  It  is  also  a  good  time  to  lay 
down  turf,  and  to  make  box-edgings. 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 


Grapes  xot  Setting. — T>.  B.  Beverley. — Botli  the  grapes  you  name  are  shy 
setters,  and  we  should  be  inclined  to  advise  you  to  take  up  a  rod  from  one  of  the 
other  vines,  and  remove  them  as  soon  as  the  young  rods  are  strong  enough  to  take 
their  place.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  beyond  the  treatment  you  now  give 
the  whole  of  the  other  vines.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  fan  the  bunches  with  an  ordi- 
nary fan,  or  piece  of  cardboard,  two  or  three  times  a  day  during  the  time  they  are  in 
bloom.  "We  once  tried  it  on  some  muscats,  that  never  had  previously  set  a  decent 
bunch,  with  the  best  results. 

Growing  Vines  ix  Greexhouse. — Aii  Amateur. — Good  crops  of  grapes  may 
he  grown  in  pots  in  your  greenhouse,  and  you  would  stand  a  better  chance  of  a  good 
crop  than  you  would  were  you  to  force  them.  Though  you  would  stand  a  reasonable 
chance  of  getting  a  good  crop  in  pots,  it  is  by  no  means  the  best  way.  We  should 
advise  you  to  make  a  border  outside  the  house  at  once,  and  turn  your  vines  into  it, 
and  bring  the  rods  through  the  wall  just  under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  if  you  con- 
veniently can  ;  it  is  much  better  than  having  the  stem  outside  the  house  for  several 
feet  in  length.  Make  the  border  about  three  feet  deep,  ten  feet  wide,  and  the  length 
of  your  house.  Place  about  a  foot  of  rough  pieces  of  brick  in  the  bottom  for 
drainage,  and  then  fill  up  with  a  compost  of  three  parts  loam  and  one  part  each  of 
rotten  dung  and  lime-rubbish.  Vines  planted  out  in  a  border  of  this  description  will 
grow  away  with  but  little  trouble  and  attention  beyond  the  pruning  and  training 
required  overhead.  You  had  better  cut  the  vines  back  to  about  a  foot  from  the 
point  of  their  entering  the  house.  In  tv/o  or  three  years  you  will  have  an  abundance 
of  grapes  ;  but  if  you  keep  them  in  pots,  you  will  have  a  few  next  summer,  and  then 
the  vines  will  be  of  no  further  use.  To  keep  a  stock  of  fruiting  vines  you  must  pro- 
pagate a  fresh  lot  every  year.  It  requires  considerable  experience  to  grow  vines  in 
pots  as  they  should  be,  therefore  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  amateurs  who  have  but  a 
limited  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  do  much  good. 

Taking  up  CHRY.sANTntMUMs. — Mrs.  B. — We  should  not  recommend  you  to 
take  up  tlie  very  large  plants  which  have  been  growing  in  the  same  position  for 
several  years.  The  flowers  would  be  all  right,  but  the  plants  would  probably  lose 
all  the  foliage,  and  be  only  suitable  for  placing  in  the  centi-e  and  at  the  buck  of 
other  groups.  With  a  little  care  you  might  take  up  the  plants  Avhich  were  turned 
out  in  the  spring  without  their  receiving  any  appreciable  effect ;  take  them  up  without 
knocking  much  of  the  soil  from  the  roots,  and  afcer  they  are  potted,  give  the  roots  a 
thorough  good  soaking  of  water,  and  keep  them  rather  close  for  a  week  or  so. 
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Treatment  of  Calceolarias. — M.  S.  Q. — You  are  fortunate  in  Laving  such 
nice  round-headed  plants  of  Aurea  Jlorihunda  as  you  describe.  We  should  take 
tliem  up  carefully  and  pot  them  in  good  loam,  mixed  with  a  little  rotten  dung,  and 
keep  through  the  winter  in  the  greenhouse  or  cold  frame,  with  just  sufficient  protec- 
tion to  keep  them  from  frost.  The  only  attention  they  will  require  beyond  the  pro- 
tection will  be  to  remove  the  decayed  leaves,  and  water  when  needed.  They  will 
probably  require  two  or  three  smokings  to  keep  down  the  green-fly,  for  that  pest  will 
soon  ruin  them  if  allowed  to  get  ahead.  In  the  spring,  when  in  Hower,  they  will  he 
glorious  objects,  with  heads  of  bloom  two  feet  in  circumference,  and  be  grand  for 
mixing  with  the  early-flowering  pelargoniums.  Frince  of  Orange  is  very  good  for 
pot-cultuie,  but  its  brownish-coloured  flowers  do  not  contrast  so  well  with  the  ros}"- 
hues  of  the  geraniums  and  cinerarias  as  the  bright  yellow-coloured  flowers  of  Aurea. 

Name  of  Plant. — Inquirer. — The  leaves  enclosed  are  those  of  Oesneria  zehrina 
and  Q-.  cinnabarina,  two  of  the  prettiest  winter-flowering  plants  we  have  :  treat  them, 
to  a  little  warmth,  and  they  will  continue  flowering  for  some  time  yet. 

CREErEii  F  ju,  A  Eailixg — UNFKnrFUL  Plum-Trees. — Lavender  Sill. — One 
of  the  very  best  plants  in  the  world  for  a  "  railing  round  an  area"  is  Crataegus 
j}yracantha,  the  evergreen  thorn,  which  can  be  easily  trained,  and  when  it  has 
stood  a  few  years,  bears  abundance  of  scarlet  berries.  The  Irish  ivy  is  invaluable 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  Virginian  creeper  is  not  to  be  despised.  Your  plum-trees 
have  probably  sent  their  roots  too  deep  into  a  cold,  damp  soil.  Pi-obably,  if  they 
were  now  taken  up,  and  carefully  root-pruned  and  planted  again,  with  some  fresh 
soil  and  manure  to  h<  Ip  them,  they  would  again  become  fruitful. 

Recent  Subscriber  will  find  in  the  "  Town  Garden,"  price  3s.  6d.,  ample  informa- 
tion on  the  management  of  the  flower-garden  and  window  plants. 

Mrs.  Crawley  may  use  for  plunging  either  tan,  moss,  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  or 
even  sawdust. 

Ada's  fern  is  Adianfum  reniforme. 

Bombastes  is  respectfully  informed  that  editors  are  human  and  fallible,  and  there- 
fore apt  occasionally  to  make  mistakes,  and  see  a  likeness  between  M  and  N.  Bom- 
hastes  will  find,  if  he  has  patience  to  read  the  August  number  of  the  Floral  World, 
that  his  letter  was  answered  to  the  signature  of  E.  instead  of  B,  But  then  Bombastes 
writes  B  in  such  a  w^ay,  that  to  these  editorial  eyes  it  appears  to  be  E  ;  and  if  he 
goes  on  in  that  way,  he  must  expect  to  be  alv/ays  on  the  quarrel  with  those  he 
honours  with  his  autograph,  unless  the  Almighty  should  suddenly  bless  him  with 
an  inspiration  of  common  sense,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  only  absolute  necessity  of 
which  he  stands  in  need. 

Devonshire  near  (or  bear). — We  cannot  affo  rd  time  to  examine  your  plan.  We 
would  not  advise  without  seeing  the  ground.  The  subject  is  not  one  for  an  editorial 
opinion  given  gratuitously,  but  for  a  professional  opinion  rendered  on  the  spot,  and 
paid  for. 

C.  M. — Hood's  work  on  heating  is  the  best.  On  the  other  subject,  see  the 
"  Gardener's  JMagazine"  of  Dec.  29,  1866. 

Y.  Z.  E. — Eep'.ied  to  in  article  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Ormskirk. 

3Irs.  Young.— Vfe  really  know  nothing  of  the  invention  you  inquire  about. 

Thomas  Baker. — The  principal  use  of  sand  in  composts  is  to  give  the  mass  a 
porous  texture.  Any  sand  that  does  this  will  ar.swer,  but  sand  of  a  binding,  adhesive 
nature  is  not  suitable ;  we  want  it  granular  or  gritty.  Sea-sand  usually  answers 
well  for  potting,  and  the  small  amount  of  salt  it  contains  does  more  good  than 
harm. 

Tree  Carnations. — B. — Your  seedlings  will  probably  flower  in  a  few  weeks  ' 
time  from  this,  if  the  weather  continues  warm,  In  the  Floral  World  of  April 
1865,  was  published  the  first  thoroughly  practical  paper  on  winter-flowering  carna- 
tions. In  consequence  of  your  inquiries,  we  have  induced  the  writer  of  that  article 
— who  is  one  of  the  most  successtul  trade  cultivators  of  these  flowers — to  take  up 
the  subject  again,  and  treat  it  more  extensively.  You  had,  therefore,  in  the  October 
number  a  fuller  reply  than  could  be  given  here. 

Chinese  Primula. —  TT.  C,  Helensburgh.— '&&&  an  article  on  Primulas  in 
Flobal  World  lor  March,  1866.  It  is  no  injury  to  these  plants  to  nip  out  the 
flower-buds  before  they  expand.  We  never  recommend  dealers  ;  the  house  you 
name  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  trade. 
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DECEMBKR,     1868. 
]S"OTES  ON  CAMELLIAS. 

WITH     FiaUEE    OF     CAMELLIA     MATTEO      MOLFINO. 

KE  beautiful  Camellia  figured  in  this  month's  number 
suggests  a  capital  opportunity  for  offering  a  few  sugges- 
tions upon  the  culture  of  this  valuable  family.     Camellias 
are  now  so  universally  grown  that  at  first  sight  it  may 
appear  superfluous  to  say  anything  about  their  manao-e- 
ment ;  but  the  many  failures  in  growing  them  satisfactorily  which  we 
see  and  hear  of,  remind  us  that  such  is  not  the  case.  We  therefore  think 
that  the  space  occupied  in  our  remarks  on  this  subject  will  not  be 
wasted.  We  shall  pass  over  the  subject  of  propagation,  for  young  plants 
can  be  purchased  at  the  nurseries  at  a,  much  cheaper  rate  than  they 
could  be  raised  by  the  private  grower  ;  besides,  few  private  cultiva- 
tors have  the  proper  convenience,  or  tlie  requisite  skill,  for  grafcin"" 
hard-wooded  plants.     We  will  therefore  limit  our  observations  to  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  after  management,  and  the  consideration  of  a  few 
of  the  principal  caui^es  of  failure.     One  of  the  most  frequent  errors 
of  amateurs  is  inattention  to  the  drainage  of  the  pots  ;  the  crocks  not 
being  so  arranged  as  to  carry  away  quickly  the  water  applied  to  the 
roots.     Another  consists  in  potting  the  plants  in  unsuitable  soil. 
The  third  on  the  list  may  be  summarized  as  badly-managed  water- 
ings, sometimes  giving  them  too  much,  and  at  other  times  allowino- 
the  plants  to  sufier  for  want  of  that   important  element.     To  grow 
these  plants  properly  they  require  liberal  supplies  of  water  at  the 
roots,  more  particularly  when  in  full  growth.     jSTow,  if  the  drainao-e 
of  the  pots  is  not  sufficient,  or  is  choked  up  with  soil,  the  water 
lodges  in  the  ball  of  s(>il,  turns  it  into  a  pasty  sour  condition,  and  the 
roots  perish  in  consequence.     Allowing  long  intervals  to  elapse  be- 
tween the  waterings,  when  the  drainage  is  bad,  will  spread  the  de- 
struction of  the  roots  over  a  longer  period,  but  it  will  be  none  the 
less  sure.     All  the  p<«ts  above  six  inches  in  diameter  ought  to  have 
not   less  than  two   inches  of  medium-sized  crocks   in  "the  bottom, 
placed  regularly,  and  covered  with  "flaky"  leaf-mould,  or  lumpy 
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pieces  of  fibry  turf,  to  keep  tlie  fine  part  of  the  soil  from  iuter- 
miiD^rling  with  the  crocks. 

Camellias  will  grow  tolerably  well  in  peat  and  sand  if  carefully 
looked  after,  but  a  few  incautious  waterings  will  make  it  sour  and 
unfit  for  the  roots  to  work  in.  Nothing  beats  good  turfy  hazelly 
loam,  chopped  up  with  the  whole  of  the  fibre  belonging  to  it,  and 
mixed  Avith  about  a  fifth  part  of  leaf-mould,  or  thoroughly  decayed 
horse-droppings.  The  latter  should  be  spread  out  and  made  dry 
before  using,  to  admit  of  its  being  properly  mixed  with  the  loam,  in- 
stead of  being  in  lumps,  as  it  will  be  if  used  moist.  A  liberal  sprink- 
ling of  silver  sand  will  make  the  soil  in  a  better  condition  for  the 
roots  to  run  in,  and  thereby  assist  the  healthy  growth  of  the  plants. 
"When  potting  them,  press  the  soil  firmly  round  the  ball,  for  if  it  is 
put  in  loosely  the  water  will  run  through  it,  and  leave  the  ball 
wherein  the  roots  are  perfectly  dry,  and  the  latter  will  perish  ac- 
cordingly. To  give  a  general  rule  for  the  size  of  the  new  pot,  we 
can  only  say  that  it  should  not  exceed  two  sizes  larger  than  the  one 
the  plant  is  taken  from. 

When  camellias  get  into  a  sickly  condition,  through  the  partial 
loss  of  the  roots,  a  portion  of  the  old  soil  should  be  removed,  and  the 
plants  repotted  in  the  same  sized  pot  again,  filling  in  with  fresh 
soil.  If  it  can  be  manacled,  the  pots  should  be  partially  plunged  in 
a  bottom-heat  of  70°.  The  best  time  for  shifting  healthy  plants  into 
larger  pots  is  just  after  they  have  completed  their  growth,  and  a  few 
weeks  before  they  are  placed  out  of  doors.  These  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed materially  at  the  roots,  or  a  large  portion  of  the  buds  will 
probably  drop  ofi".  "Weakly  plants,  or  those  that  are  leggy  and 
require  cutting  back,  should  be  taken  in  hand  just  as  the  young 
growth  begins  to  push.  After  the  branches  are  pruned  in,  the 
plants  should  be  frequently  syringed,  and  then,  when  the  young 
growth  is  about  half  an  iuch  in  length,  the  plants  should  be  repotted, 
much  of  the  old  soil  being  removed  from  the  roots.  After  this,  they 
should  be  kept  close  until  the  young  roots  begin  to  take  hold  of  the 
fresh  soil.  After  a  gradual  hardening  off",  they  can  be  turned  out  of 
doors  for  the  summer,  along  with  the  others.  All  the  plants  ought 
to  be  examined  ever}^  spring,  and  any  shoots  inclined  to  grow  strag- 
gling cut  in.  By  this  simple  method  they  are  always  handsomely 
shaped,  without  the  harsh  necessity  of  a  grand  cutting  back  every 
three  or  four  years,  which  can  only  be  done  at  the  expense  of  a 
season's  bloom.  After  the  flowers  are  over  in  the  spring,  a  moderate 
syringing  overhead  will  keep  the  foliage  fresh  and  clean.  A  few 
hours  with  a  sponge  and  clean  water  occasionally  through  the  winter, 
may  be  very  profitably  employed  in  cleansing  the  foliage  from  the  dust 
which  settles  upon  it.  Keeping  the  foliage  perfectly  clean  is  a  grand 
point  in  camellia  growing,  and  is  next  in  importance  to  a  healthy 
condition  of  the  roots. 

\\e  are  not  exaggerating  when  we  say  that  bushels  of  buds  are 
lost  annually  through  the  plants  being  neglected  when  they  are  out 
of  doors  for  the  summer.  They  are  perhaps  forgotten  for  several 
days  together,  and  the  soil  in  the  pots  allowed  to  get  dust  dry.  Or, 
perhaps,  sufficient  rain  occurs  to  wet  the  surface  for  a  couple  of 
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inches  in  depth,  no  trouble  being  taken  to  examine  and  sound  each 
individual  pet,  to  ascertain  if  the  soil  is  wet  quite  tlu'oui^h.  The 
leaves,  from  their  leathery  texture,  show  no  signs  of  the  suffering  the 
plants  are  undergoing  until  matters  become  desperate.  If  the  water- 
ing-can comes  to  their  relief  before  the  leaves  flag,  it  is  thought 
that  no  injury  is  done;  vain  delusion!  for  in  a  month  or  two,  the 
buds  fall  off  wholesale,  and  no  end  of  wonder  is  excited  as  to  the 
cause,  for  the  plants  may  then  be  in  tlie  most  favourable  condition 
with  reppect  to  moisture  at  the  roots. 

Before  they  are  put  out  of  doors  tliey  should  be  freely  exposed  to 
the  air.  A  shady  position,  away  from  the  drip  of  trees,  should  be 
selected  for  their  quarters,  and  each  pot  stood  upon  a  couple  of  bricks, 
to  prevent  worms  getting  in  through  the  bottom.  The  plants  should 
be  regularly  looked  over,  and  watered  when  required,  but  without 
over-doing  it,  for  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  ruin  their  health  with  too  much 
water  as  it  is  by  drying  them  up. 

The  principal  points  in  camellia  growing  are  to  pot  them  in 
sound  fibry  soil,  to  have  the  drainage  perfect,  to  afford  sufficient 
moisture  at  the  roots  without  any  excess,  and  to  avoid  all  sudden 
changes  and  checks.  When  tlie  pots  are  full  of  roots,  and  it  is  not 
considered  desirable  to  repot  the  plants,  a  watering  with  weak 
manure  water,  will  be  of  immense  assistance  to  them. 

SELECTIOiN'   OF   OLD   VAEIETIES. 

In  bringing  the  foregoing  remarks  to  a  conclusion,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  give  a  list  of  twenty  varieties,  that  are  of  good  form,  free 
bloomers,  and  can  be  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate. 

AJba  Flena,  the  old  double  whit?,  which  still  holds  its  place  as 
one  of  the  very  best. 

JBealii,  fine  bright  crimson. 

Bmiomiana,  white,  beautifully  flaked  with  carmine. 

Chandleri  eJegans,  immense  size,  lively  rose. 

Comte  cle  Ftanders,  good  white^  veined  T^ith  rose^  a  fine  imbri- 
cated flower. 

Countess  of  Berhy,  another  good  white,  flaked  with  rose. 

Countess  of  Ellesmere,  large  white,  flaked  with  carmine. 

Donhelaril,  large  semi-double  crimson,  mottled  with  white,  admi- 
rable on  account  of  its  free  flowering  qualities  only. 

Duchess  of  JBucdeugli,  rosy  carmine,  good. 

Fimhriata,  white,  petals  beautifull}^  fringed. 

Lady  Hume's  Blush,  fle^h  colour,  line. 

Lavinia  Maggi,  white,  blotched  with  crimson. 

Marchioness  of  Exeter ,  beautiful  rose.  ; 

Marie  JMorren,  rich  carmine. 

Mathotiana,  bright  crimson,  grand. 

Baolina  JMaggi,  pure  white,  beautifully  imbricated. 

Storyii,  fine  rosy  pink. 

Teutouia,  rose,  t^tripedwith  while. 

Valtevaredo,  beautiful  rose,  form  first-rate. 

Variegata,  an  old  favourite,  bright  rosy  crimson,  mottled  with 
white,  rather  small,  but  a  free  bloomer,  invaluable  for  bouquets. 
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SELECTIOIT    OF   NEW   YARIETIES. 

Matteo  Molfino,  a  finely  imbricated  flower,  superbly  coloured, 
bright  cerise  and  pure  white. 

Bello  Homano,  flowers  large  and  finely  formed,  flush  flaked  with 
crimson. 

Comte  de  Toll,  beautifully  formed,  colour  pure  salmon.  This  is 
a  charming  novelty,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  all  that  can  be 
desired. 

Lavinia  Maggi  Rosea,  &  magnificent  flower,  of  a  fine  red  colour. 
The  plant  is  a  good  grower,  and  the  flowers  last  a  long  time  iu 
perfection. 

Madame  Amlroise  Yerschaffelt,  very  neat,  white,  sufl'iised  witli 
blush,  and  veined  and  spotted  with  rose,  delicate  and  pleasing. 

Nonpareil,  the  form  of  this  flower  is  perfect,  the  petals  have  great 
substance,  the  colour  is  delicate  flesh,  striped  and  splashed  with  pink. 
The  plant  is  one  of  the  best  in  habit,  and  flowers  abundantly. 

Queen  of  Beauties,  a  grand  variety,  which  is  certain  to  maintain  a 
bigh  position  for  many  years  to  come,  colour  blush,  form  imbricated. 

A  dozen  or  so  more  might  be  added,  for  amongst  the  new  camel 
lias  of  the  past  seven  years,  a  considerable  proportion  possess  sterling 
merit;  but  we  have  named  the  crime  de  la  crenie  only,  believing 
that  in  papers  of  this  kind  selections  of  plants  cannot  be  too  carefully 
prepared.  S.  H. 


NEW  NOTES   OX   CAMELLIA  CULTUEE. 

EY  ME.  JAMES  BAEXES, 

Head   Gardener  to  Lady   Rolle,    Bieton. 

HAVE  almost  as  many  Camellias  within  two  minutes' 
walk  of  my  house  as  any  Chinese  mandarin,  and  I  sup- 
pose they  must  have  a  good  many,  and  if  they  have  not, 
they  ought  to  have.  I  have  them  in  beds  in  the  flower 
garden  as  green  as  the  darkest  and  richest  ivy  you  ever 
saw,  in  favoured  moist  places,  away  from  smut,  or  any  dangers  or  im- 
purities. I  have  them  in  our  shrubberies  growing  as  healthfully  as 
the  common  laurel.  Some  of  the  sneering  and  fault-finding  variety 
of  gardeners  may  think  it  futile  to  attempt  camellia  culture  in  this 
way,  saying  that  the  blooms  get  cut  ofi"  by  the  spring  frosts, 
etc. ;  but  even  if  such  were  the  ca?e  regularly,  why  should  anybody 
object  to  my  employing  the  camellia  as  a  hardy  evergreen  ?  Erost 
does  occasionally  nip  off  the  opening  flowers  in  early  spring,  it  is 
true,  but  then  our  plants  bear  such  quantities — such  nests  of  buds 
on  every  spray,  that  there  are  always  plenty  ready  to  yield  to  the 
softening  influences  of  the  first  m^ild  and  sunny  days,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  I  may  often  cut  hundreds  of  beautiful  blooms  in  spring. 

I  introduce  the  subject  in  this  way  just  to  remind  many  people  in 
the  more  southern  and  favoured  parts  of  Ensfland  and  Ireland,  that 
they  might  with    advantage   try   the  camellia  out  of  doors  much 
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oftener  than  is  at  present  the  fashion.  Against  walls  success  could 
hardly  be  doubted — hereabouts  there  is  no  trouble  with  them  in  the 
open  beds. 

But  although  we  grow  a  large  quantity  out  of  doors,  we  have  also 
what  I  beg  to  submit  ought  to  be  needful  in  every  public  and  in 
many  great  private  gardens  where  expense  is  not  spared,  and  that  is 
a  good  camellia  house — a  camellia  grove.  It  requires  but  a  very 
slight  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  fancy  it,  when  our  fine  planted- 
out  specimens,  in  the  central  bed,  on  the  back  wall,  and  against  the 
pillars  along  the  front  are  in  flower.  The  house  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long,  by  twenty-two  feet  wdde,  and  eighteen  high, 
span -roofed. 

I  well  remember  the  pleasure  I  used  to  feel  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
when  visiting  the  camellia  houses  at  Lee  and  Kennedy's  nursery, 
at  Hammersmith ;  Loddiges',  at  Hackney ;  and  Colvill's,  in  the 
King's  Road,  Chelsea ;  and  observing  these  beautiful  evergreen  plants, 
with  flowers  of  such  striking  beauty  and  variety  of  colour,  blooming 
throughout  the  cold  and  frosty  wdnter  and  spring.  Since  then, 
many  improvements  have  been  made,  both  in  kinds  and  in  their 
culture. 

At  that  time  poor  Eobert  Sweet  was  in  his  glory,  among  the  fine 
collection  of  camellias  and  other  plants  at  Covill's.  It  was  a  fine 
collection  for  the  time.  Another  thing,  too,  used  to  delight  my 
sight  and  hearing  at  the  time  when  I  visited  Sweet's  house,  which  I 
frequently  did,  and  that  was  the  success  with  which  be  used  to  keep 
several  redstarts  and  nightingales  in  full  song  and  good  health 
throughout  the  winter.  ISweet  and  Edward  Body,  a  friend  of  his, 
were  the  only  two  persons  whom  I  knew  to  succeed  in  keeping  these 
songsters  in  perfect  health  and  song  through  the  winter  months. 

But  to  the  camellia.  An  orange-house  was  put  up  here  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  that  is  now  our  camellia-house.  It  has  a 
wall  on  the  north  side,  and  upright  sashes  in  front,  made  in  two 
pieces,  so  as  to  slip  up  and  down,  for  air  giving.  Between  the 
sashes  were  ornamental  pillars,  presenting  a  flat  surface  inside  of 
about  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  wide.  We  grew  oranges  and 
camellias  together  for  a  Icng  time,  now  and  then  turning  out  a 
camellia  when  it  got  too  big  ;  and  these  have  all  done  well,  and  now 
flower  profusely  in  the  open  air.  Soon,  however,  I  began  to  think 
of  a  new  house  for  the  oranges,  and  to  imagine  how  well  our  large 
house  w^ould  look  planted  with  camellias  alone ;  and  soon  my  noble 
employer  allowed  me  to  build  a  fine  one,  ninety  feet  long  by  sixty 
wide,  quite  a  little  winter  garden,  in  which  we  now  grow  them. 
We  cleared  out  the  house  to  prepare  it  for  camellias  exclusively — 
thoroughly  cleansed  the  house,  and  painted  it.  A  wire  trellis  was 
put  along  the  back  wall,  also  on  the  pillar  faces  between  the  front 
Bashes.  Then  I  got  together  the  soil  with  which  to  plant  our  house. 
A  quantity  of  charcoal  was  brought  in,  rubble  collected  for  draiunge, 
and  a  compost  prepared,  consisting  of  heath  soil,  light  turfy  loam — 
healthy  turfy  loam,  such  as  the  healthy  turfy  loam  we  make  use  of 
for  pine-growing — in  quantities  of  about  one-third  of  each,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  sharp  clean-washed  river  or  drift  sand,  and  a  goodly 
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portion  of  charcoal,  all  mixed  together.  Then  we  emptied  out  the 
i3orders  to  a  depth  of  three  feet ;  rubble  was  then  put  in  for  drain- 
age, and  a  quantity  of  rather  large  charcoal — nearly  a  foot  of  it 
between  bricks  and  compost.  Over  that  was  put  tough  rooty  grass 
turves — grass-side  downwards  of  course.  We  determined  the 
arrangement  of  planting  beforehand,  as  the  plants  were  large  and 
very  valuable,  and  if  arranged  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  as  re- 
gards colour  or  anything  else,  much  trouble  would  eventually  result. 
Turning  out  was  commenced  at  one  end,  by  placing  under  each  plant 
the  requisite  quantity  of  soil  to  bring  its  collar  to  a  height  of  eight 
or  nine  inches  above  the  stone  curb  of  the  walk,  which  runs  all  round, 
in  order  to  allow  for  the  settling  down  of  the  soil.  As  the  plants 
were  turned  out  and  arranged,  all  hands  were  employed  wheeling  in 
soil,  and  fining  it  down  to  a  proper  consistency,  till  the  whole  was 
filled  np  and  the  central  bed  finished  off.  Then  we  tied  the  plants 
to  trellises  on  the  back  wall,  and  drove  in  stakes  in  the  bed,  to  bring 
the  large  specimens  as  near  as  possible  to  the  shape  we  designed 
them,  and  the  spaces  we  wanted  to  fill-  All  this  done,  the  engine 
was  set  to  work,  and  the  plants  genially  washed  down  for  weeks. 
That  was  in  early  spring.  "  They  flowered  well.  In  the  middle  of 
April  we  removed  all  buds  and  remnants  of  buds,  did  a  little  cutting 
in,  and  gave  the  house  a  little  gentle  heat  from  through-pipes,  which 
we  can  heat  at  pleasure  from  a  boiler  that  heats  other  houses. 
These  pipes  are  under  the  footpath,  and  are  covered  with  very  neat 
iron  gratings.  Portland  stone  we  use  for  the  curbs,  etc.,  and  it  looks 
very  nice,  and  is  highly  suitable  for  such  work.  The  growth  of  the 
camellias  in  this,  during  the  first  summer,  was  something  marvellous; 
they  grew  like  wallows,  and  without  being  in  the  least  drawn  or 
lanky,  from  the  abundance  of  air  we  gave,  and  from  the  full  clear 
light  aff'orded  by  our  span-roofed  house.  For  many  years  we  have 
had  little  further  work  with  this  house,  and  it  has  afiorded  a  peren- 
nial source  of  satisfaction,  providing  as  it  does  a  very  enjoyable 
promenade  all  through  the  winter  and  spring,  when  for  months  it  is 
rendered  paradisiacal  by  thousands  of  variously-coloured  blooms. 

The  plants  make  their  annual  growth  under  the  conditions 
described.  When  growth  is  completed  and  the  buds  formed,  rest 
is  allowed  for  shutting  ofl*  the  heat,  and  throwing  open  the  sashes 
and  doers,  night  and  day.  When  the  buds  become  plump,  and  too 
thick,  we  commence  thinning.  In  July,  and  from  that  time  to  De- 
cember, much  thinning  has  to  be  done.  We  adopt  the  following 
method  with  great  success  :  In  the  middle  of  April  all  bloom  and 
buds  are  pulled  off,  and  all  the  trellis  plants  are  unfastened ;  the 
whole  of  the  specimens  are  pruned,  cut  in,  and  regulated  to  our 
fancy.  Occasionally  an  old  fellow  showing  any  tendency  to  scraggi- 
ness  or  exhaustion  is  cut  in  "  to  the  bone,"  and  soon  he  breaks  out 
again  with  a  host  of  young  and  energetic  shoots,  that  form  a  dark 
and  glossy  head  by  the  end  of  summer.  Fresh  compost  is  here  and 
there  forked  in  ;  good  soakings  of  clear  manure-water  are  given  ;  the 
whole  of  the  plants  are  thoroughly  washed  down  with  a  powerful 
engine ;  heat  is  turned  on,  and  the  washing  of  the  plants  is  con- 
tinued morning  and  evening  for  about  six  weeks.     The  house  is  shut 
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up  early  and  when  full  of  vapour,  and  then,  treated  like  the  contents 
of  a  hothouse,  the  growth  of  our  camellias  is  rapid  and  strong. 
When  they  are  fairly  started  into  growth,  manure-water  is  given  at 
the  roots,  and  plenty  of  gentle  but  thorough  syringing.  xVfter  live 
or  six  weeks'  growth,  the  plants  are  like  trees  in  a  wood,  meeting 
over  the  walks  in  the  fulness  of  their  exuberance.  "When  forming 
their  buds,  air  is  given  in  plenty,  and  the  syringing  and  waterings 
somewhat  restricted.  Bud-thinning  is  carried  on  through  the 
autumn.  I  don't  care  for  more  than  one  good  bloom  at  the  end  of 
each  shoot.  In  September,  the  plants  are  again  looked  over,  and 
tidied  up  here  and  there,  the  house  made  as  neat  as  possible,  and  a 
good  washing  down  given  the  plants  on  fine  days,  tsoon  after  the 
earliest  flower-buds  begin  to  open,  and  from  that  time  onwards  we 
have  a  gradually  increasing  bloom,  till  the  whole  house  bursts  forth 
in  beauty  in  the  spring.  jSTo  syringing  is  given  all  the  blooming 
time,  but  pleiitij  of  water  at  the  root.  So  much  for  camellias  planted 
out  indoors — the  most  satisfactory  way  of  growing  them  where  the 
space  can  be  afforded. 


VEGETABLE   EOECINa. 

BY    ME.    WILLIA:-!    COLE, 

Head  Gardener,  Ealing  Park,  Ealing. 

{Continued from loage  327.) 

ASPAEAGUS,    SEAKALE,    A:S"D    EHUBAEB. 

NEXPEEIENCED  and  shallow-thinking  people  run  away 
with  the  idea  that  a  good  house  of  grapes,  or  a  few  speci- 
men plants,  is  the  best  proof  that  can  be  had  of  a 
gardener's  abilities,  and  think  but  little  about  the  mul- 
titude of  other  matters  which  necessarily  engage  his 
attention.  I  am  of  quite  an  opposite  opinion  upon  these  matters,  and 
think  that  a  good  and  regular  supply  of  vegetables,  at  all  times  and 
seasons,  to  be  as  good  a  test  of  a  man's  claim  to  rank  as  a  first-class 
gardener,  as  the  best  house  of  grapes  or  peaches  that  could  be  had. 
I  have  long  been  convinced  of  this,  and  have  looked  upon  vegetable 
growing  as  one  of  my  most  important  duties  ;  more  especially  those 
which  are  grown  under  artificial  conditions  ;  but  I  regret  that  few 
young  men  hold  the  opinion  1  do  upon  this  point.  In  making  these 
observations,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  inditferent  to  fruit 
and  plant  growing,  as  can  be  easily  seen  by  any  one  inclined  to  pay 
me  a  visit  at  Ealing  Park.  I  hardly  know  which  out  of  the  three 
subjects  I  have  now  in  hand  I  ought  to  give  precedence  to,  for  tbey 
are  all  important  to  a  well-kept  table.  Suppose  we  begin  with  the — 
Aspaeagus. — The  success  attendant  upon  forcing  this  delicious 
vegetable,  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  roots  which  are 
to  be  subjected  to  the  forcing  process ;  for  if  the  roots  are  small  and 
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weak,  very  little  success  can  be  expected,  even  with  the  greatest  care, 
at  this  season ;  but  for  all  this,  much  depends  upon  how  they  are 
now  managed ;  for  of  all  the  three  subjects  I  intend  dealing  with  in 
this  paper,  asparagus  requires  the  most  careful  handling,  so   as  to 
get  it  strong,  and  with  its  full  flavour.     Where  the  expense  can  be 
aflforded,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  permanent  beds,  with  trenches 
between   for   the    reception    of   the   fermenting   materials,   is    the 
best,  and  attended  with  the  least  degree  of  trouble  ;  but  to  go  into 
that  thoroughly,  would  take  up  too  much  space  at  this  moment.    I 
shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  taking  the  roots  up,  and  forcing 
them  in  temporary  contrivances.     To  get  asparagus   good,  and  with 
its  full  flavour,  it  must  have  an  abundance  of  light  and  air  admitted 
to  it  directly  the  young  shoots  begin  to  peep  above  ground.     There 
are  certain  exceptions  to  this  way  of  growing  it,  for  some  people 
prefer  seeing  on  the  table  a  bundle  of  what  bears  as  strong  a  resem- 
blance to  peeled  osiers  as  it  does  to  asparagus  ;  and  what  is  of  about 
as  much  use,  so  far  as  its  consumption  goes.     But  I  suppose  the 
majority  of  my  readers  to  be  desirous  of  growing  asparagus  for  eat- 
ing, and  shall  make  my  remarks  accordingly ;  as  for  those  desirous 
of  growing  it  to  look  at,  I  must  leave  them  to  find  out  the  best  way 
to  spoil  it  for  themselves, — I  can  be  no  party  to  it.     It  is  of  very 
little  consequence  whether  the  forcing  is  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  fire 
heat  or  fermenting  materials,  so  long  as  the  two  grand  essentials  to 
success,  light  and  air,  can  be  had  full  command  over.     In  either  case, 
a  nice  bed  of  sweet  fermenting  materials  should  be  made  up,  upon 
which  the  roots  are  to  be  placed.     I  prefer  leaves  for  this  purpose, 
as  the  heat  derived  from  them  is  steadier,  and  lasts  a  greater  length 
of  time  than  manure.     To  keep  up  a  regular  supply,  a  couple  of 
two-light  frames  ought  to  be  put  into  requisition  ;  one  can  then  be 
in  preparation  whilst  the  other  is  in  bearing.     We  w^ill  suppose  that 
fermenting   materials  alone   are  used,  the  beds  should  be  made  up 
four  or  five  feet  in  depth,  with  materials  that  have  been  thoroughly 
sweetened  by  frequent  turnings,  and  the  frames  placed  on  it.     In 
two  or  three  days  after  this  is  done,  the  entire  surface  ought  to  be 
covered  with  turf  sods,  not  less  than  two  inches  in  thickness,  to  re- 
duce the  risk  of  burning  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum  ;  and  upon 
these  about  four  inches  of  fine  soil  or  rotten  leaf-mould  placed  for  the 
reception  of  the  roots.     In  taking  up  the  roots,  a  certain  amount  of 
care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  their  being  broken  about.     It  is 
of  little  consequence  how  old  the  roots  are,  so  long  as  they  are  strong 
and  vigorous ;  but  they  are  of  little  use  before  they  are  four  or  five 
years  old.     After  the  roots  are  taken  up,  they  should  be  packed  closely- 
together  on  the  bed,  and  then  covered  firmly  with  four  or  five  inches  of 
soil,  working  it  well  in  between  the  roots.     The  soil  is  of  little  or  no 
use  in  assisting  the  crop  beyond  keeping  an  equable  degree  of  moisture 
about  the  roots.     If  the  soil  is  nice  and  moist  when  first  put  on, 
little  or  no  water  will  be  required  from  the  time  of  introducing  the 
roots  until  they  have  done  bearing,  if  grown  on  dung  beds.     Where 
the  top  heat  is  derived  from  hot-water  pipes,  frequent  waterings  will 
be  necessary  to  keep  the  bed  moist.     With  respect  to  watering,  a 
sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  to  guard  against  the  bed  getting  too 
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wet,  or  too  dry.  Excessive  moisture  will  rot  the  roots,  and  drought 
will  prevent  their  bearing.  The  bottom-heat  should  average  70',  and 
not  vary  much  either  way  ;  and  the  top-heat  from  55^  to  G0\  "When 
once  the  young  shoots  make  their  appearance  above  ground,  a  little 
air  should  be  left  on  at  all  times,  unless  the  weather  is  unusually 
severe.  Whenever  the  weather  will  admit  of  its  being  done,  the 
lights  should  be  tilted  from  six  to  eight  inches  at  the  back ;  and  in 
exceptionally  fine  weather,  drawn  off  entirely  for  an  hour  or  so  during 
the  warmest  part  of  the  day.  By  this  kind  of  treatment  it  is 
wonderful  how  much  the  flavour  may  be  improved  to  what  it  would 
be  if  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  air-giving,  and  the  frames  kept 
closed.  'The  asparagus  is  best  for  table  when  it  is  about  six  inches 
above  the  surface,  and  should  be  cut  with  about  two  inches  of  the 
blanched  portion.  This  is  hard  and  tough,  and  enables  the  cook  to 
send  it  to  table  without  being  broken.  The  fresh  beds  should  be 
made  up  at  intervals  of  three  weeks  each,  and,  generally  speaking,  a 
good  shaking  up,  and  a  few  barrowfuls  of  hot  manure  at  each  re- 
newal, will  be  quite  sufiicient,  so  far  as  warmth  is  concerned.  The 
old  soil  and  sods  M'ill  also  do  for  the  whole  season,  fresh  crowns 
alone  being  required.  With  attention  to  the  few  rules  I  have  laid 
down,  there  need  be  no  difiiculty  in  having  good  asparagus  through- 
out the  whole  winter,  provided  the  materials  necessary  for  carrying 
it  out  are  at  hand.     We  will  take  next — 

Seakale. — Tliis  valuable  esculent  is,  if  there  be  any  difference,  of 
greater  value  and  importance  than  the  preceding.  A  larger  supply  can 
be  obtained  in  a  limited  space,  both  in  growing  the  plants  for  forcing, 
and  also  whilst  that  process  is  being  carried  on.  It  can  also  be  sent  to 
table  in  good  condition  with  a  less  degree  of  skill  and  attention  than 
asparagus,  though  the  latter  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  manage,  if  the 
cultivator  would  but  give  it  the  little  attentions  I  have  pointed  out. 
There  are  several  ways  of  forcing  seakale,  all  simple ;  the  most  important 
of  which  are,  taking  the  crowns  up,  and  packing  them  close  together 
in  a  warm  dark  place,  or  covering  the  crowns  with  pots  and  warm 
manure  or  leaves.  Where  leaves  are  plentiful,  and  an  out-of-the-way 
border  can  be  set  aside  for  the  purpose,  I  certainly  prefer  forcing 
it  out  in  the  open  border.  Finer  seakale  can  be  had  with  very  little 
trouble  attached  to  forcing  it,  and  it  does  away  entirely  with  the 
necessity  of  growing  fresh  crowns  yearly,  which  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  task  for  those  who  have  but  little  knowledge  of  gardening 
affairs.  When  grown  for  forcing  out  of  doors,  the  crowns  should  be 
planted  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  the  same  distance  in  the  rows. 
This  will  give  each  plant  ample  space  for  its  individual  development. 
The  length  of  the  border  depends  upon  the  requirements  of  the 
family,  and  the  space  that  can  be  spared.  The  border  should  be 
divided  into  equal  divisions,  each  of  which  is  to  be  started  at  separate 
times.  These,  too,  must  be  proportioned  according  to  the  size  of  the 
family,  so  that  a  continuous  supply  can  be  kept  up  without  a  glut  or 
scarcity  happening  at  any  time.  Where  there  is  but  a  limited  number 
of  crowns  to  be  forced,  it  is  not  well  to  begin  too  soon,  for  seakale  is 
most  needed  through  January,  February,  and  a  couple  of  weeks  in 
March.     Previous  to  that  time,  we  have  plenty  of  cauliflowers  and 
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Cape  broccoli,  and  afterwards  the  spring  broccolis  begin  to  turn  in. 
If  not  already  done,  the  whole  of  the  dead  foliage  must  be  cleared 
away  at  once,  and  the  other  operations  conducted  something  after 
this  style.  The  first  batch  to  be  covered  with  pots  and  fermenting 
materials  of  some  kind,  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  inside  the 
pot  to  70°.  The  next  with  pots,  and  sufficient  protection  to  keep 
the  frost  out ;  and  if  enough  to  generate  a  few  degrees  of  warmth,  so 
much  better.  All  the  other  crowns  must  be  covered  with  something 
to  prevent  the  frost  penetrating  to  any  depth  in  the  soil  round  them. 
After  the  first  lot  has  been  in  action  a  fortnight,  the  second  should 
be  started,  and  then  when  the  first  lot  is  gathered,  the  covering  ma- 
terials should  be  shifted  to  the  third  lot,  and  the  same  order  observed 
to  the  end  ;  observing  to  carefully  protect  the  forced  cro^^ms  from  the 
frost,  with  a  few  coal  ashes,  or  something  of  that  kind.  It  is  much 
the  best  to  use  proper  seakale-pots,  and  then  there  is  but  little 
trouble  in  examining  them  when  necessary. 

Forcing  seakale  indoors  is  by  no  means  a  difficult  aflair.  The 
crowns  are  taken  up,  the  small  side  roots  trimmed  off",  and  set 
aside  for  planting  the  following  season ;  they  are  then  packed  closely 
together  in  deep  boxes,  covered  closely  to  obscure  the  light,  and  then 
placed  in  a  temperature  between  60'  and  80^  I  grow  a  large  pro- 
portion of  mine  in  the  mushroom  house,  and  simply  stack  the 
crowns  together  on  one  of  the  shelves.  "Whether  in  the  boxes  or  not, 
all  the  space  between  the  roots  is  filled  with  soil,  and  kept  nicely 
moist.  The  temperature  should  not  exceed  the  limit  assigned  by  me, 
or  the  seakale  will  be  drawn  up  weak  and  spindly,  the  supply  con- 
siderably diminished,  and  the  flavour  materially  injured.  JSeakale  is 
in  fine  condition  to  come  to  table  when  the  young  shoots  are  be- 
tween six  and  eight  inches  in  length,  and  should  be  cut  with  just 
sufficient  old  wood  to  hold  them  together.  To  remove  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  crowns  of  those  out  of  doors  injures  them 
for  next  year,  but  it  is  of  no  consequence  how  much  is  taken  off  those 
forced  indoors,  for  they  are  unmercifully  consigned  to  the  rubbish 
heap  after  the  crop  is  gathered.  Though  hardly  necessarv,  I  had 
better  perhaps  say  that  the  crowns  must  be  kept  in  perfect  darkness, 
or  the  produce  will  be  worthless.  With  this  caution,  we  will  turn 
our  attention  to  a  few  very  brief  remarks  on  the  last  subject. 

Ehtjbaeb. — It  is  entirely  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  much  upon 
forcing  rhubarb.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  which  is 
the  best  way.  I  firmly  believe  that  grown  fully  exposed  to  the 
light,  it  is  of  a  far  better  and  richer  flavour  than  when  grown  in  the 
dark,  like  seakale.  I  simply  take  up  a  few  large  stools,  and  place 
them  in  one  of  the  houses  devoted  to  growing  French  beans  or 
strawberries.  They  are  taken  up  with  as  much  soil  as  practicable, 
and  after  they  are  placed  in  the  house,  other  soil  is  packed  round 
them,  and  the  roots  plentifully  supplied  with  tepid  water.  JN'o  skill 
•whatever  is  required  to  force  rhubarb.  A  temperature  of  65°,  liberal 
supplies  of  water,  and  fresh  roots  introduced  at  regular  intervals,  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  rhubarb  forcing.  Those  who  prefer  the 
beautiful  rich  colour  and  insipid  flavour  of  that  grown  in  the  dark, 
can  gratify  their  wishes  by  covering  a  few  stools  with  leaves  or  hot 
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manure,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  advised  for  seakale,  with  the 
exception  of  having  a  medium  sized  tub,  instead  of  an  ordinary 
sized  seakale-pot.  Or  if  they  have  the  convenience  of  a  mushroom 
house  a  few  stools  can  be  stowed  away,  where  they  will  occupy  au 
analogous  position  to  those  in  the  forcing-houses.  I  have  also  grown  it 
in  large  barrels,  closely  covered,  and  placed  in  the  pine  stove,  and 
have  found  it  to  be  anything  but  a  despicable  way  of  obtaining  a 
good  supply  of  blanched  rhubarb. 


EOUGH  AND  EEADY  GARDENING.— No.  Y. 

By  Josiah  Illma]s^, 

Wellington  Nurseries,  Strood,  Eent. 

TEACnES,    I^ECTAEINES,    A^'D    ^SrEICOTS,    WITII0T7T    THE    AID    OF 
WALLS    Oil    GLASS. 

jHE  Editor  has  invited  me  to  contribute  my  mite  towards 
his  series  of  papers  on  "  Eough  and  Eeady  Gardening." 
I  cheerfully  comply,  both  Irom  feelings  of  personal 
respect  and  because  of  my  admiration  of  the  Eloeal 
WoELD  as  one  of  the  most  useful  works  of  a  most 
useful  class.  I  might,  indeed,  be  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of 
communicatiniy  what  I  have  to  say,  because  I  believe  it  to  be 
important,  and  because  I  know  it  to  be  novel ;  however,  I  will 
leave  the  reader  to  judge  on  those  points,  and  will  deliver  my  message 
as  briefly  as  possible. 

My  nurseries  are  not  in  Italy,  nor  even  in  Devonshire,  as  some 
appear  to  suppose,  but  in  Kent.  The  climate  is  not  one  of  the  trest 
in  England,  nor  is  it  one  of  the  worst.  We  have  visitations  of  frost 
late  in  the  spring,  as  in  ail  the  Midland  and  South-Eastern  Counties, 
and  vegetation  frequently  suffers  thereby,  especially  in  those  years 
that  are  characterized  by  extra  warm  weather  in  February.  These 
few  particulars  are  essential  points  of  my  story,  as  the  sequel  will 
prove.  It  is  to  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  there  is  no  peculiar 
advantage  of  climate  to  be  obtained  by  residence  at  Strood ;  so  we 
conclude  that  what  has  been  done  here  may  be  repeated  in  ten 
thousand  gardens  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

In  February,  185S,  I  found  myself  in  possession  of  a  considerable 
surplus  stock  of  peach,  nectarine,  and  apricot  trees — a  common  event 
enough  with  nurserymen.  Instead  of  potting  them,  as  is  the  custom, 
to  have  them  ready  for  sale  at  any  time,  I  planted  them  out.  Now, 
to  obviate  all  possible  mystification,  I  must  say  that  our  soil,  like 
our  climate,  is  of  a  common-place  character.  It  does  not  consist  of 
gold  dust ;  it  is  neither  particularly  fruitful  nor  particularly  barren. 
It  is  a  good  sandy  loam,  in  which  almost  every  kind  of  hardy  plant 
(trees  included)  thrive  fairly.  The  peach,  nectarine,  and  apricot 
trees  were  Euch  as  are  called  "  dwarf  one-year  cut-back  trees''  in  the 
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trade.  They  were  planted  on  a  slope  facing  south-east,  about  130 
feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  Medway.  As  a  matter  of  course,  they 
produced  no  fruit  in  1858,  but  in  1859  they  gave  us  such  a  nice  crop, 
and  the  fruit  ripened  so  well,  that  1  began  to  feel  quite  an  interest 
in  them  that  I  had  never  felt  in  such  trees  before.  They  seemed  to 
go  clean  out  of  the  shop  into  my  heart ;  at  all  events  they  went  into 
my  head,  and  I  thought  a  good  deal  about  them.  You  will  re- 
member, of  course,  that  1859  was  a  good  year.  It  began  and  ended 
well.  I  have  a  memorandum  at  hand,  in  which  it  is  recorded  that  in 
1859  I  gathered  from  one  of  my  apricot  trees  300  fruit ;  from  one  of 
the  nectarines,  400.  The  Eoyal  George  peach  had  100  fruit  on  it; 
Late  Admirable  peach,  120  ;  iSToblesse  peach,  130.  In  the  year  1860 
we  had  no  fruit,  though  the  trees  promised  well,  but  on  peach  walla 
and  in  orchard-houses  it  was  much  the  same.  The  sun  was  scarcely 
seen  the  whole  season  through,  and  peaches  rotted  on  the  bough.  The 
summer  of  1861  was  bright  and  hot,  but  the  show  of  fruit  was  small, 
owing  to  the  imperfect  ripening  of  the  wood  in  1860.  "What  fruit 
there  was,  however,  ripened  perfectly,  and  was  astonishingly  good  both 
in  colour  and  flavour.  JS'ow,  I  felt  persuaded  that  these  fruits  might 
be  grown  in  every  garden  south  of  the  Trent,  and  perhaps  far  beyond 
that  line  northwards,  with  no  more  trouble  or  risk  than  attend  the 
cultivation  of  applesandpears.  Our  returns  vary,  of  course.  In  a  cool 
wet  summer  the  fruit  ripens  very  late  and  imperfectly.  But  if  I 
may  consider  ten  years'  observation  and  experience  sufficient  for  a 
judgment  of  the  case,  I  should  say  that  three  years  in  five  our  trees 
pay  us  well,  and  in  the  other  two  they  make  either  a  poor  return  or 
none  at  all.  Por  example,  in  1868  we  had  but  little  fruit,  owing  to 
the  spring  frost,  which  caught  the  trees  when  in  flower  ;  but  in  the 
previous  three  years  we  have  taken  from  some  of  our  trees  500  to  600 
fruit  each,  and  from  others  a  sufiicient  quantity  to  abundantly 
repay  us. 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  case  confii'med  by  the  experience  of 
other  cultivators,  but  this  mode  of  procedure  is  as  yet  too  little  known 
to  give  hope  of  finding  many  witnesses.  However,  I  can  refer  to 
Mr.  "W.  H.  Stacey,  of  Great  Dunmow,  Essex,  who  has  lately  adopted 
this  practice  with  satisfaction.  He  put  out,  last  winter,  some  trees 
that  were  becoming  too  large  for  his  orchard-house,  and  they  bore  in 
the  past  summer  an  abundant  crop,  and  the  quality  was  excellent. 
He  sold  a  considerable  quantity  at  3s.  per  dozen. 

The  system  of  cultivation  to  be  pursued  for  the  production  of 
these  fruits  without  the  aid  of  glass  may,  I  think,  be  summed  up  as 
follows  : — 1.  A  good  but  rather  light  and  dry  loamy  soil ;  a  damp  fat 
soil  would  render  the  trees  too  gross  to  do  well  without  a  wall. 
2.  Dwarf  trees  are  to  be  preferred  to  standards,  but  half  standards  may 
be  used  in  places  well  sheltered.  In  planting  a  quantity,  maiden 
trees  would  answer  and  be  the  cheapest,  but  for  immediate  results 
well-furnished  pyramids  would  be  profitable,  such,  in  fact,  as  would 
be  purchased  for  the  orchard-house.  3.  The  position  of  the  plantation 
should  be  south  or  south-west  if  possible  ;  south-east  allowable,  but 
not  desirable ;  noith  objectionable.  Shelter  from  north  and  east 
desirable.     4.  During  the  early  part  of  the  summer  the  young  shoots 
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should  be  once  or  twice  pinched  back,  to  promote  the  formation  of 
flower-buds,  and  to  keep  the  trees  well  furnished,  for  if  lean  they  do 
not  endure  wind  and  frost  so  well  as  when  fairly  furnished.  5.  In 
case  of  frost  occurring  when  the  trees  are  in  flower,  or  after  a  good 
crop  of  fruit  is  set,  some  shelter  could  be  afforded  by  means  of  canvas 
or  nets  stretched  on  rough  poles,  put  in  aslant  amongst  the  trees. 
6.  In  the  event  of  the  trees  growing  very  vigorously,  they  should  be 
lifted  every  two  or  three  years  in  November.  7.  Plant  as  early  as 
possible  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  8.  If  planted  in  the  most  sunny 
and  sheltered  spots  in  an  orchard  or  ornamental  shrubbery,  they 
would  have  the  shelter  of  other  trees,  and  prove  as  beautiful  in  bloom 
and  fruit  as  any  trees  that  could  be  planted. 

Selection-  of  Yakieties. — The  sorts  that  have  been  most  fruitful 
in  my  plantation  and  that  have  generally  ripened  their  crops  well  are 
the  following. — Apricots :  !3Ioor  Park,  Hemskirk,  Royal  Orange, 
Breda. — Nectarines :  Elruge,  Pitmaston  Orange,  Koman,  Hunt's 
Tawny. — Peaches  :  Eirly  Anne,  Eed  Magdalen,  Royal  George, 
Vanguard, 

A  L AUGER  SELECTIO^^. — Eor  those  who  are  peculiarly  circum- 
stanced, as  many  of  your  friends  in  the  south  and  west  of  England 
are,  and  happily  ignorant  of  the  difficulties  we  have  to  contend  with 
in  these  eastern  parts,  I  have  prepared  a  larger  list.  This,  like  the 
former,  is  the  result  of  observation  and  comparison,  and  comprises 
only  such  varieties  as  have  been  fairly  tested  here  in  open  borders 
during  ten  years  past.  I  have  added  a  list  of  plums  not  usually 
grown  as  bushes,  but  which  are  eminently  suitable  for  open  borders 
in  good  climates. — Apricots  :  Alberge  de  !Montgamet,  Breda,  Hems- 
kirk, Large  Early,  Masculine,  Orange  Early,  Roman,  Royal,  Shipley. 
Nectarines:  Downton,  Due  de  Telliers,  Elruge,  jS'ewington  Early, 
Murray,  Pitmaston  Orange,  Roman  Red,  River's  Orange,  Hunt's 
Tawny,  Yiolette  Hative. — Peaclies :  Late  Admirable,  Barrington, 
Bellegarde,  Early  Anne,  Early  York,  G-rosse  Mignonne,  Red  ITagdalen, 
Royal  G-eorge,  Yiolette  Hative. — Flims :  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Jef- 
ferson, Purple  Gage,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Coe's  Late  Red,  De 
Montfort,  Early  Orleans,  Mitchelson's,  Belle  de  Septembre. 


Editorial  Note  on  the  Foregoixg. — Mr.  lUman  has  done  the 
state  some  service  in  establishing  the  possibility  of  growing  these 
valuable  fruits  in  the  open  border  in  the  more  favoured  climates 
of  Great  Britain.  In  1863  I  saw  the  trees.  They  were  in  perfect 
health  and  loaded  with  fruit,  which  ripened  perfectly.  On  two 
occasions  the  samples  he  has  forwarded  for  my  inspection  were  in 
quality  quite  second-rate,  but  on  some  half-dozen  other  occasions 
tlie  fruits  sent  were  scarcely  inferior  to  the  productions  of  a  good 
peach  wall.  If  by  this  system  we  can  obtain  good  peaches  and 
nectarines  six  years  in  ten,  as  appears  to  be  fully  established, 
there  is  a  substantial  benefit  secured  in  the  expansion  thus  far  of  the 
routine  of  practical  gardening. —  S.  H. 
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TEEES  AND  SHEUBS  THAT  FLO  WEE  IN  SPEINQ. 

BY    GEORGE     GORDON. 

fO  those  who  grow  and  love  flowers  for  tlieir  own  sakes, 
rather  than  for  the  sake  of  being  in  the  fashion,  or  of 
outstripping  their  neighbours,  I  venture  to  say  that  at 
no  other  season  is  the  garden  so  thoroughly  enjoyable 
and  beautiful  as  it  is  in  the  spring,  just  as  the  young 
buds  are  bursting  into  leaf,  and  many  early-flowering  plants  are 
bec^inning  to  display  their  charms.  It's  not  my  intention  to  enter 
into  the  subject  of  spring  gardening,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of 
the  term,  for  that  has  been  already  dealt  with  in  a  far  abler  manner 
than  I  could  ever  hope  to  with  my  feeble  pen,  but  I  wish  to  say  a 
few  words  about  a  few  of  the  best  early-flowering  trees  and  shrubs 
that  would,  with  a  little  management  in  tlieir  planting  and  dispo- 
sition, add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  gardens  and  shrubberies  in 
the  earlier  parts  of  the  year,  t  should  think  that  there  are  but  few- 
readers  of  the  Floral  World  who  do  not  take  some  interest  in 
spring-flowering  plants,  after  the"  many  excellent  and  entertaining 
papers  which  our  worthy  Editor  has  favoured  us  with  upon  this 
interesting  subject.  I  have,  therefore,  no  necessity  to  enter  into  the 
advantages  of  having  a  good  display  of  spring  flowers,  but  I  cannot 
■well  refrain  from  saying  that  those  who  have  not  a  good  selection  of 
spring-flowering  plants,  trees,  and  shrubs  in  their  gardens,  miss  one 
of  tlie  greatest  charms  of  that  delightful  season. 

This  is  a  capital  time  for  makiug  selections,  and  planting  all 
kinds  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  and  many  evergreens  may  now 
be  planted  with  every  chance  of  doing  well,  if  got  in  at  once.  I 
will  first  give  a  few  general  remarks  upon  planting  and  preparing 
the  soil,  and  then  I  will  enumerate  a  few  kinds  that  1  know  to  be 
good.  I  shall  simply  confine  my  observations  to  planting  young 
specimens,  for  the  subject  of  transplanting  in  its  entirety  is  too 
vast  to  be  mixed  up  with  advantage  with  the  subject  I  have  in  hand 
at  this  moment.  1  have  had  much  practice  in  planting  trees  and 
shrubs  in  my  time,  and  I  have  found  that  the  newly-planted  trees 
have  succeeded  just  in  proportion  to  the  care  bestowed  upon  taking 
them  up  and  replanting.  I  firmly  believe  that  thousands  of  trees 
are  killed  annually,  through  a  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
planters,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  know  of  nothing  naore  ridi- 
culous than  writing  to  nurserymen,  blaming  them  for  trees  that  have 
been  killed  through  improper  planting.  I  admit  that  in  a  few 
instances  these  things  are  sent  with  the  roots  chopped  about  too 
much,  through  a  want  of  care  in  taking  them  up,  but  not  frequently. 
"When  I  meet  with  any,  I  have  but  one  way  to  deal  with  them,  and 
that  is,  to  send  them  back  at  once.  I  have  very  few  failures 
and  little  to  complain  about.  Unless  the  subjects  to  be  planted 
are  very  large,  I  care  little  about  their  having  balls  of  soil,  so  long 
as  the  roots  are  preserved  intact.  This  can  be  easily  done  by  opening 
out  the  trench  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  stem,  and  then 
working  the  soil  from  amongst  the  roots  with  a  garden  fork. 
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If  a  clamp  of  shrubs  is  to  be  planted,  the  ground  should  be 
trenched  as  deep  as  its  nature  and  composition  will  admit,  and  if 
poor,  a  moderate  dressing  of  good  rotten  dung  or  loam  will  be  of 
great  service  in  promoting  a  free  and  healthy  growth.  Heavy  soils 
may  be  improved  by  giving  them  a  good  dressing  of  road  scrapings, 
or  soil  obtained  from  the  banks  alongside  the  road,  such  as  is  to  be 
met  with  in  country  lanes.  If  it  is  not  practicable  to  dress  the 
ground  with  light  soil,  a  few  barrowfuls  should  be  provided  to  place 
immediately  over  the  roots  for  them  to  strike  into.  The  holes  for 
planting  should  be  made  large  enough  for  the  whole  of  the  roots  to 
bs  spread  out  without  cramping.  AVhere  single  specimens  are  to 
be  planted  singly  on  the  lawn,  or  elsewhere,  the  holes  should  be 
from  four  to  five  feet  across  if  the  trees  or  shrubs  are  any  size  at 
all.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  well  when  they  are  planted  in 
holes  that  are  only  just  large  enough  to  take  the  roots.  "LTnless  the 
soil  is  naturally  loose,  it  is  like  putting  them  into  large  pots,  for  the 
roots  have  a  difficulty  in  penetrating  the  hard  soil  with  which  they 
are  surrounded.  When  the  holes  are  about  the  size  I  have  men- 
tioned, there  is  sufficient  room  for  the  roots  to  run  in  until  they  are 
well  established,  and  able  to  go  through  anything.  The  mere  ques- 
tion of  breaking  up  the  turf  is  not  worth  considering,  for,  after 
allowing  a  week  or  so  for  the  soil  to  settle,  it  can  be  laid  down,  and 
in  a  few  days,  if  laid  down  properly,  no  one  would  know  that  it  had 
been  taken  up.  It  is  more  especially  necessary  to  have  the  holes  a 
good  size  in  uncongenial  soil,  as  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  add- 
ing a  liberal  supply  of  fresh  stuff  to  make  it  in  better  workino- 
order. 

The  roots  of  any  of  the  plants  which  I  shall  name  must  not  be 
buried  deep,  particularly  in  naturally  cold  and  heavy  soil.  A  little 
of  the  surface  soil  should  be  placed  for  the  roots  to  rest  upon, 
which,  after  being  nicely  and  regularly  spread  out,  should  be  covered 
with  the  same  kind  of  soil,  and  the  hole  filled  in  with  the  best  soil 
that  can  be  conveniently  had.  The  soil  should  be  well  trod  as  it  is 
thrown  in,  and  then  it  is  thoroughly  firm  throughout  the  whole 
depth.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  whole  of  the  soil  returned  to  the 
holes,  and  then  slightly 'trod  on  the  top.  When  this  is  done  it  is 
impossible  for  the  trees  to  do  well,  for  the  soil  about  the  roots  is  so 
loose  that  they  have  a  difficulty  in  establishing  themselves.  After 
the  planting  is  finished,  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  likely  to 
be  loosened  by  the  wind  should  be  secured  in  their  places  with 
stakes,  and  if  very  sharp  weather  is  likely  to  set  in,  a  spriuklino-  of 
long  litter  should  be  placed  about  them  to  prevent  the  frost  getting 
to  the  roots  or  loosening  the  soil.  Ko  planting  should  be  done 
when  the  ground  is  frozen,  or  sodden  with  rain  or  snow.  This  is  a 
good  time  to  plant,  as  it  will  give  the  trees  and  shrubs  a  chance  to 
make  new  roots  before  spring. 

I  have  briefly  glanced  through  a  few  of  the  principal  points  to 
be  observed  in  planting,  and  we  will  now  turn  our  attention  to 
picking  out  a  few  of  the  best  kinds  for  early  flowering.  This  is 
somewhat  of  a  difficult  aff"air  with  so  many  good  things  to  choose 
from.     The  appearance  of  many  gardens  in  spring  would  lead  one 
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to  suppose  that  good  early-flowering  things  were  scarce,  were  we 
to  judge  from  tlie  dull  and  barren  appearance  which  they  present, 
instead  of  being  as  fresh,  bright,  and  beautiful  as  they  might  be.     I 
need  not  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  beauty  of  the  Horse-Chest- 
nut ;   that,  I  believe,  is  sufficiently  well  known.     Where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  room,  or  for  avenues,  they  cannot  well  be  beaten  for 
producing  a  grand  effect.     The  scarlet  variety  is  very  pretty,  but  I 
consider  the  common  one  to  be  the  best.     The  Snowy  Mespilus, 
Amelanchier  hotrijajmim,  has  been  rightly  named,  for,  when  in  full 
flower,  it  has  the  appearance  of  huge  masses  of  snow.     This  is  good 
up  to  any  height,  not  exceeding  twenty  feet.     We  have  some  good 
things  amongst  the  Almonds,  with  their  lovely  pink  flowers.     The 
common  one,  Amygdalus  communis^   is  good  for  the  back  part  of 
shrubberies,  and  the  two  dwarf  kinds,  A.  nana,  red,  and  A.  nana  alba, 
white,  are  best  suited  for  the  front  part.     All  are,  when  in  flower, 
the  most  lovely  things  imaginable.     For  a  dwarf-growing  plant  to 
cover  low  walls,  or  form  dwarf  bushes,  I  know  of  nothing  to  equal 
the  lovely  Berberis  Darwini,  with  its  beautiful,  dark,  glossy  foliage, 
and  sheets   of  golden   flowers,   which   are   succeeded   later   in  the 
season   with  purple  berries.     This   is    decidedly   the   best  yellow- 
flowering  dwarf  shrub  with  which  I  am  acquainted.     B.  dulcis  is 
also  good,  but  bears  no  comparison  with  the  above-mentioned.    From 
the  Cherries  select  Cerasus  japonica  muUijjlex,  semi-double  pink,  and 
the  white  variety  of  the  same.      C.  padus  bracteoso.  is  a  pretty  pen- 
dulous variety,  with  white  flowers.     The  Thorns  should  enter  largely 
into  the  planting  of  all  sorts  of  shrubberies  and  park  scenery,  for 
fe^^  flowering  trees  can  equal  them   in  point  of  beauty  when   in 
flower.    I  shall  put  down  the  following  as  the  best,  as  they  can  be 
depended  upon  for  producing  a  good   effect : — Cratcegus  oxyacantha 
multiplex,  double  white  ;   G.  oxyacantha  bicolor,  double  scarlet,  tinted 
with  rose  ;  G.  oxyacantha  punicea,  dark  red  ;  C.  oxyacantha  ft.  plena, 
double  pink ;  and  by  no  means  fail  to  add  the  beautiful  double  scarlet, 
sent  out  a  short  time  since  by  Paul  and  Son.     The  Cydonias  are 
favourites  of  mine,  for  they  flower  as  early,  and  are  by  no  means 
deficient  in  beauty.     They  are  best  adapted  for  walls  and  fences,  and 
I  have  seen  good  hedges  of  them.     They  are  beautiful  grown  any 
way.     I  like  the  old  crimson  one  best,  but  the  white  variety  is 
worth  growing  for  the  sake  of  a  change.     Amongst  Cytissus  we  have 
a  few  valuable  subjects,  C.   laburnum  being  by  no  means  the  least, 
with   its  graceful  drooping  racemes   of  rich  golden   flowers.     The 
laburnum  is  equally  at  home  either  in  highly  dressed  or  semi-wild 
shrubberies,  and  it  has  nothing  of  its  colour  to  touch  it  for  pro- 
ducing a  fine  eft'ect  in  park  scenery,  and  is  a  fit  companion  to  the 
Thorns.     Of  the  others,   C.  alius,  white ;   C.   atro-purpureus,  dark 
purple  ;  G.  falcatus,  yellow  ;   G.  sessifolius,  yellow  ;  and  G.  supinus, 
yellow,  are  deserving  attention.      For  front  rows,  Daphne  mezereum 
is  a  pretty  subject,  with  its  pretty  pink  flowers.     Every  one  knows 
the  lovely  Beutzia  gracilis,  therefore  I  need  not  say  a  word  in  its 
praise.     That   and  D.   crenata   flare   pleno,    double    rose-coloured 
flowers,  and  D.  scabra,  white,  are   capital  subjects  for  front  rows  ; 
and  if  there  is  any  prospect  of  there  being  a  dearth    of   spring 
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flowers  indoors,  the  plants  can  be  easily  taken  up,  potted,  and  intro- 
duced into  a  little  warmth.  Forsythia  viridissima  is  one  of  the 
earliest  flowering  slirubs  we  have,  and  must  not  be  passed  over. 
Double-flowering  peaches,  like  the  almonds,  are  capable  ofproducinga 
beautiful  eflect  in  garden  scenery  if  judiciously  intermixed  with  the 
dark  foliage  of  the  evergreens.  The  vlute-Jlov;ered,  crimson- 
flowered,  and  carnation-flowered  varieties  are  all  good,  and  ought  to 
Lave  a  place  amongst  all  collections  of  spring-flowering  shrubs. 
Next  to  these  we  have  the  Syringas,  whicb  flower  rather  late  in  the 
spring. 

The  undermentioned  are  good : — Philadelphus  coronarins,  P. 
speciosus,  a  free-flowering  white  kind,  and  P.  ZeyUerii,  with  good 
flowers,  but  scentless.  A. few  of  the  flowering  plums  are  valuable, 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  though  scarcely  so  good  as  some  of  the 
shrubs  already  named.  Pricnus  domestica,  myrohaJana,  and  P.  fri- 
lolata,  with  fine  large  double  pink  flowers,  are  the  best.  The 
E-ibes  are  especially  valuable,  for  they  grow  and  flower  freely  in  any 
soil  and  situation,  provided  they  are  not  overshadowed  with  large 
trees.  P.  sanguinewn,  crimson,  and  P.  sangnineum  flore  plena, 
double  crimson,  are  the  two  best.  P.  alhidum  and  aureum  are  pretty, 
but  not  equal  to  the  foregoing.  Another  free-growing  subject  that 
will  do  well  anywhere  is  the  Bohinia  pseudacacia,  with  its  racemes 
of  pale-coloured  flowers,  and  handsome  pinnate  foliage.  It  should, 
however,  be  planted  in  half-wild  places  only,  for  from  the  moment 
the  flowers  expand  in  the  spring  until  every  leaf  is  down  in  the 
autumn,  it  keeps  up  a  perpetual  litter.  I  shall  have  to  dip  deeply 
amongst  the  Spiraeas,  for  we  cannot  well  dispense  with  several,  if  we 
are  desirous  of  making  our  shrubberies  as  beautiful  as  possible.  The 
following  selection  of  six  cannot  well  be  improved,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends  with  them,  and  I  know  pretty  well  all  that  are 
worth  knowing :  S.  aricpfolia,  beautiful  free-flowering  white ;  S. 
iella,  beautiful  pink  ;  S.  caUosa,  the  best  red ;  S.  Lindleyana,  good 
white  ;  S.  Beevesiana,  white  ;  and  S.  sorbifoUa.  This  brings  us  to  the 
Lilacs,  which  are,  without  doubt,  some  of  our  most  beautiful  flowering 
shrubs,  whether  we  take  into  consideration  the  extreme  beauty  of 
the  flowers,  or  their  delicious  fragrance.  ' Syringa  JEmodi  and  8. 
Josikcea  are  two  fine  species,  but  for  real  usefulness,  none  beat  the 
common  Persian,  8.  persica,  and  its  white  variety,  and  S.  vulgaris 
and  its  white  variety.  Though  scarcely  so  show:y  as  the  foregoing, 
we  must  not  forget  the  pretty  Weigclia  rosea,  with  its  pretty  bell- 
shaped  flowers.  The  last  plant  that  I  shall  name  belonging  to  this 
section  is  by  no  means  the  least,  for  Wisteria  sinensis  is,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  the  grandest  spring-flowering  plant  in  cultivation. 
It  will  do  to  cover  trellises  or  walls,  and  form  pretty  objects  trained 
to  tall  poles,  fixed  in  prominent  positions.  I  should  fancy  that  those 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  AVisteria  in  front  of  the 
late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton's  house,  adjoining  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham,  and  the  one  which  forms  a  summer-house  in  Kew  Gar- 
dens, when  in  full  flower,  will  not  soon  forget  the  impression  which 
they  have  received.  I  find  that  in  my  anxiety  to  make  my  selection 
as  brief  as  possible,  I  have  omitted  to  mention  the  good  old  MaJionia 
YOL.   III.-— NO.   XII.  24 
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aquifoUa,  with  its  grand  masses  of  rich  golden  yellow  flowers  and 
dark  metallic  foliage. 

I  ought  properly  not  to  say  anything  ahout  American  plants,  for 
they  scarcely  come  within  the  province  of  this  paper,  and  they 
deserve  one  to  he  devoted  expressly  to  them,  but  I  shall  not  be  going 
far  wrong  in  saying  a  few  words  about  them.     The  soil  for  these 
should  be  peat  alone,  or  loam  and  peat  mixed.     Some  of  the  common 
free-growing  Azaleas  and  Ehododendrons  will  do  very  well  in  good 
silky  loam,  full  of  the  rootlets  of  the  grass.    Andromeda  florihunda, 
beautiful  bell-shaped  white  flowers,  and  Erica  Jierhacea  carnea,  are 
particularly  good  for  edging  large  beds  of  other  shrubs,  and  are 
worth   growing    independent    of   this    qualification.      The    Ghent 
Azaleas,  in  the  various  colours  of  huff^  orange,  scarlet,  rose,  salmon, 
and  yellow,  can  be  planted  extensively  without  there  being  much 
fear  of  having  too  many.     And  for  two  dozen  good  Ehododendrons 
the    following    can  be  depended    upon : — Alarm,    Album    elegans, 
Atro-sanguineum,  Amoenum,  Barclayanum,  Blandyanum,  Brayanutn, 
Blysianum,  concessum,   delicatissimmn,  elegans,  Etoile  de  Flanders, 
Jaclc^onii,   John    Waterer,    Lady    Eleanor    Catlicart,     Mrs.    John 
Waterer,  Mrs.  Clutton,  Onsloivianum,  jjur^iireurn  elegans,  Bemhrandt, 
roseum  elegans,  Schiller,  Sidney  Herbert,   Snoioball.     I  have  been 
careful  in  selecting  those  that  1  know  to  be  good,  and  such  as  can 
be  obtained  at  average  rates,  which  I  think  will  be  of  more  service 
than  recommending  new  kinds  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  most 
people,  and  perhaps  little  or  no  better  than  older  kinds. 


A  PEW  GOOD  WINTEE-PLOWEEING  OECHIDS. 

ET   Alf   AMATEUR    CULTIVATOE. 

fllN'CE  I  contributed  my  paper  on  Cool  Orchids,  I  have 
thought  that  a  few  notes  on  the  best  winter-flowering 
kinds  may  be  useful.  The  advantage  of  having  an 
orchid-house  is  not  more  forcibly  illustrated  at  any 
season  than  it  is  during  the  winter  months.  We  do  not 
possibly  get  such  a  grand  display  of  bloom  as  we  do  through  April, 
May,  and  June,  but  in  neither  of  the  other  departments  do  we  get 
a  more  beautiful  display  of  flowers  than  we  do  in  this  structure.  I 
know  in  the  winter  of  nothing  that  afi'ords  me  a  more  delightful  treat 
than  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  the  comfortable  warmth  of  the  orchid- 
house,  where  there  is  a  fair  collection  of  winter-flowering  kinds.  I 
am  so  thoroughly  fond  of  this  class  of  plants,  that  it  is  a  labour  of 
love  to  me  to  contribute  a  few  hints  now  and  then,  that  may  perhaps 
be  serviceable  to  those  who  have  not  had  such  a  long  acquaintance- 
ship with  them  as  I  have. 

We  will  suppose  our  winter  to  begin  the  1st  of  November,  and 
end  with  Eebruary,  and  I  will  enumerate  a  few  of  the  best  that 
flower  through  that  season.  The  Angrcecums  furnish  us  with  severa 
good  winter  bloomers  ;  they  all  last  in  good  condition  a  long  time 
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but  are  unfortunately  rather  expensive.  A.  hilohum  blooms  in  JSTo- 
vember,  and  A.  ehurneum  virens  in  December  and  January ;  but  the 
grandest  of  all,  for  those  who  can  aftbrd  it,  is  the  beautiful  A.  ses- 
quipedah,  with  its  maf^nificent  white  flowers.  Barlceria  Skinncri  ia 
especially  valuable,  it  flowers  with  the  greatest  freedom  throughout 
the  winter,  and  does  well  in  an  intermediate  house.  We  have  some 
nice  plants  of  Calantlie  vestlta  that  I  should  not  like  to  be  without,  for 
they  produce  a  fine  lot  of  flowers  during  the  winter,  and  are  more- 
over easy  to  grow,  and  valuable  for  choice  bouquets  ;  both  varieties — 
pink-eyed  and  yellow-eyed — are  good.  The  grand  Cattleya  lahiata 
blooms  in  October  and  November,  and  therefore  scarcely  comes 
within  the  precincts  of  this  paper,  but  its  lovely  flowers  are  produced 
at  such  a  dull  season  that  no  orcliid-house  ought  to  be  without  it. 
Exactly  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  lovely  Vandci  ccsrulea,  with 
its  large  spikes  of  delicate  blue  flowers,  which  blooms  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Cattleya.  Por  a  white-flowered  winter  orchid  nothing 
can  equal  the  charming  Coelogijno  crlstata,  which  flowers  in  February 
and  March  :  half-a-dozen  specimens  is  not  one  too  many  in  a  collection. 
Two  or  three  of  the  other  species  of  Caelogyne  flower  in  the  winter, 
but,  in  my  opinion,  none  can  equal  C.  crlstata.  The  old  C>jprij)edmm 
insigne  still  maintains  its  place  as  a  good  useful  subject,  for  it 
flowers  freely  throughout  the  winter  ;  it  can  be  grown  well  in  a 
greenhouse,  and  lasts  in  perfection  a  long  time.  Another  good  mid- 
winter subject  is  Dendrohiitm  moniliforme,  the  flowers  are  bright  rosy 
lilac  and  white,  and  freely  produced.  The  Epidendruni  vitelUmim.  is 
valuable  for  the  winter,  as  its  bright  scarlet  flowers  quite  light  up 
the  house  when  well  done.  The  individual  flowers  of  Goodi/era 
discolor  are  not  particularly  remarkable,  but  large  specimens  well 
flowered  have  a  pretty  eft'ect  intermixed  with  the  other  plants.  I 
grow  several  large  pots  for  that  purpose.  Amongst  the  Lcelias  we 
have  some  grand  winter  flowers,  L.  acuminata,  L.  alhida,  and  Z. 
anceps,  being  about  the  best.  They  are  all  suitable  for  cutting,  but  I 
set  too  much  store  by  mine  to  cut  them.  Li/caste  Skinneri  is  also 
fine  for  winter,  it  is  remarkably  easy  to  grow,  does  well  in  a  cool 
house,  and  the  flowers  remain  good  for  a  long  time.  In  the  Onci- 
diums  we  have  0.  bicaUosicm,  0.  Cavendishii,  0.  leuchocJiiliun,  0.  un- 
gidcuJatum,  txW.  good  and  easy  to  grow.  Forming  a  fine  contrast  to 
these,  we  must  not  forget  the  beautiful  Sophronites  (/randljloya  ;  its 
lovely  scarlet  flowers  render  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  1  have  yet 
named.  The  last  plants  that  I  shall  name  are  the  Zygopetalums  ;  I 
could  not  possibly  conclude  with  better  subjects,  lor  Z.  crlnitum 
coerideum  and  Z.  Mackaiji  are  two  of  the  most  charming  winter 
orchids  v^^e  have. 

Tiiere  are  several  other  good  kinds  (besides  those  I  have  enume- 
rated) that  flower  in  winter,  but  1  have  drawn  these  notes  from  my 
own  collection,  which  enables  me  to  speak  with  confidence. 
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SUGGESTIONS    ON   PEUNING   FEUIT  TREES. 

BT   M.    J.   YAl?'   HTJLLE, 
Head  Gardener  of  the  Botauic  Garden  of  Ghent. 

OU  most  likely  know  already  how  fully  convinced  I  am  of  the  general 
superiority  of  what  we  call  the  rational  system  {taille  raisonnee)  of 
pruning  fruit  trees  ;  my  intention  is  to  explain  in  a  few  words  what  we 
mean  thereby,  and  further  to  submit  this  question  to  your  consideration 
— whether  you  conld  not  practise  it  in  your  country  with  the  same 
success  as  we  do  in  ours  ? 

In  England  you  have  generally  small  fruit,  but  an  abundant  supply  of  it ;  you 
get  it,  however,  more  often  by  chance  than  by  art.  If  the  soil  be  stony,  as  in  most 
places,  either  permeable  or  made  so  by  drainage,  you  have,  if  not  perfectly  formed 
trees,  at  least  beautiful  ones,  and  loaded  with  fruit.  But  if  the  soil  be  damp,  rich, 
and  consequently  the  growth  vigorous,  scarcely  any  fine  fruit  can  be  obtained,  if  the 
trees  are  not  tre^ated  according  to  their  requirements.  To  be  able  to  do  chis,  it  is 
necessary,  in  all  cases,  to  consider,  firstly,  the  form  to  be  given  to  the  tree  ;  secondly, 
the  different  parts  of  whicli  the  tree  is  composed ;  and,  thirdly,  the  functions  which 
each  of  these  parts  has  to  fulfil. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  leading  or  parent  branches  that  the  form  of  the  tree  is  given. 
These  forms  may  vary  more  or  less,  but  should  not  be  too  complicated,  but  as  simple 
as  possible.  The  leading  branches  ought  to  be  very  straight,  and  instead  of  all 
spreading  from  the  same  point  on  the  stem,  or  nearly  so,  a  sufiicient  space  should  be 
left  between  each  of  them,  the  spaces  being  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  tree.  In  all  cases,  the  intervals  between  the  leading  branches  should  be  as 
equal  as  possible. 

If,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  space,  some  of  them  are  required  to  ramify  or  fork  out, 
then  it  is  with  the  lowest  leading  branches  that  the  bifurcation  is  to  be  found  ;  they 
must  also  be  the  strongest — symmetry  must  exist  everywhere.  Now,  as  we  have 
observed,  the  leading  branches  give  the  form  of  the  tree,  but  they  bear  another  kind 
of  wood,  namely,  the  bearing  branches  which  give  the  fruit-twigs,  and  often  also 
the  reserve  fruit-twigs  for  the  following  year  ;  so  that  in  every  tree  to  be  pruned, 
whatever  may  be  its  form,  only  three  or  four  kinds  of  branches  exist.  This  being 
admitted,  the  task  of  the  pruner  is  much  giraplified;  indeed,  knowing  that  each  of 
these  four  parts  has  its  own  functions  to  perform,  and  may  not,  unless  exceptionally, 
be  charged  with  that  of  another  part,  it  will  be  much  easier  to  operate  than  if  no 
proper  distinction  at  all  were  made,  as  in  most  o  d  systems  of  fruit-tree  pruning. 

Let  lis  now  see  what  are  the  functions  of  each  of  the  above-mentioned  branches, 
and  how  we  can  obtain  the  desired  results  ;  this  is  the  essential  point  which  the 
pruner  ought  to  know  and  to  observe.  First,  the  leading  branches  must  not  give  any 
fruit,  but  after  having  been  strongly  established  by  former  short  prunings,  they  must 
hecome  longer  every  year,  in  prcj ortion  to  the  greater  or  less  vigour  of  growth. 
They  must  bifurcate  or  fork  out  where  necessary,  as  I  have  already  explained,  and 
give  at  the  same  time  on  their  last  year's  wood  the  rudiments  of  the  bearing  branches 
of  the  following  year,  which,  to  be  of  good  shape,  should  rather  be  too  weak  than  too 
strong.  If  then  "the  leading  branches' are  left  too  long,  the  lowest  eyes  do  not  break, 
but  they  remain  dormant,  and  leave  the  following  year  empty  spaces.  If  they  are 
cut  too  short,  the  bearing  branches  shoot  out  ?o  vigorously  that  even  by  pinching 
them  in  summer  and  by  leaving  the  leading  shoot  free,  as  is  generally  done,  the 
growth  cannot  be  stopped. 

Such  are  the  most  important  considerations  with  respect  to  the  leading  branches; 
along  these  the  bearing  branches  ought  to  be  placed  at  regular  and  convenient 
intervals,  and  be  as  short  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion,  to  admit  the 
free  action  of  sun  and  air,  to  take  up  less  room,  and  ako  to  produce  and  bear  fruit 
better.  All  that  remains  to  be  done  to  accomplish  this  is  to  cut  them  the  first  year 
the  length  of  two  or  three  buds  only,  whether  they  have  fruit-buds  or  not.  Too  often 
this  capital  point  is  neglected,  and  empty  spaces  are  sooner  or  later  tlie  consequences 
of  this  error.  Now  on  the  bearing  branches  the  fruit  shoots  exist  single  and 
isolated,  and  remain  for  several  years,  as  in  almost  all  "pepin"  fruit  trees  (apples 
and  pears) ;  they  should  also  be  kept  short  by  pinching,  etc.     In  all  cases  these 
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operations  should  be  done  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  tree.  But  if  the  fruit 
shoots  produce  fruit  for  one  year  only,  as  in  almost  all  stone-fruit  trees,  and  if  of 
course  it  is  necessary  to  renew  them  every  year,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
fruiting  or  fruit-giving  shoot  itself,  or  still  better  another  (a  reserve  fruit-twig)  left 
on  the  same  bearing  branch,  be  destined  to  take  the  place  of  the  former  fruiting 
shoot  which  is  cut  otf.  Such  are  a  few  interesting  points  of  the  rational  system  fol- 
lowed in  Belgium.  As  far  as  I  have  seen,  both  in  your  authors  and  in  some  of  your 
gardens,  this  system  is  not  much  practised  in  England,  except  in  the  Horticultural 
Gardens  at  Cbiswick,  where  at  my  last  visit  Mr.  Thompsou  had  begun  to  form  some 
trees  after  the  so-called  new  models. 


A  VISIT   TO  MESSRS.  LUCOMBE,  PINCE,  AND  CO.'S 
NURSERY,  EXETER. 

BY  JOHN  BURLEY,  F.R.H.S.,  ETC., 
Albert  Nursery,  Pembridge  Place,  Bayswater,  W. 

^p^^N  the  middle  of  August  last,  I  spent  a  few  days  exploring  the  county  of 
Devon,  and  the  southern  parts  in  particular  ;'  from  Exeter  to  Plymouth; 
thence  up  the  Tamar  to  Tavistock;  back  again  to  Mount  Edgecumbe  ; 
and  from  there  to  Tamerton,  and  then  np  the  Yealm  River — calhng  at 
the  principal  places  of  interest  in  my  way.  Returned  to  Plymouth  in 
time  for  the  flower  show  held  there  ;  thence  to  Exeter,  the  streets  of  which  I  have 
not  walked  in  for  the  last  twenty  years.  There  was  plenty  to  see  and  admire  in  the 
old  city,  in  the  way  of  improvements.  After  wandering  about  the  city,  to  the 
cathedral,  and  other  places,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Exeter  Nursery,  where  l' passed  a 
few  hours  very  pleasantly  in  viewing  the  beautiful  collection  of  plants,  both  under 
glass  and  in  the  open  ground,  that  are  to  be  seen  at  this  old-established  place.  I 
first  paid  a  visit  to  the  plants  under  glass.  The  fiist  house  I  entered  was  the  show- 
house,  a  long,  handsome,  span-roof  structure,  with  a  broad  path  down  the  centre, 
and  a  raised  flat  stage  on  each  side.  Tljis  contained  a  nice  lot  of  Lilinm  auratumy 
and  other  lilies,  capitally  in  flower;  a  few  ericas,  asters,  veronicas,  geraniums,  also 
in  flower.  These,  mixed  up  with  a  few  palms  and  other  foliage  plants,  gave  the 
whole  a  fresh  and  gay  appearance.  I  must  not  omit  to  meniiun  tiiat  the  roof  was 
nicely  covered  with  evergreen  climbing  plants,  and  most  of  them  were  in  flower  at 
the  time  of  my  visit.  Especially  must  I  mention  a  plant  of  Tacsonia  Van  Volxemi, 
covering  a  space  not  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  square  yards;  and  it  had  dozens  of  its 
beautiful  blooms  suspended  with  silk-like  stems  to  a  length  of  nearly  two  feet.  I 
also  noticed  a  new  LajpageHa,  with  a  scarlet  flower,  the  same  being  quite  as  large 
as  the  flower  of  Lapageria  rosea.  This  will  prove  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  our 
greenhouse  climbers. 

On  passing  from  this  house  to  the  stove  and  orchid-house,  I  noticed  a  beautiful 
collection  of  Achimines  and  G:oxiuias;  the  latter  were  remarkably  fine  and  distinct, 
■with  rich,  glowing  colours,  and  tlie  size  of  some  of  them  enormous.  I  was  told  they 
were  seedlings;  if  so,  they  will  do  credit  to  the  firm  when  distributed.  I  here  also 
saw  that  beautiful  winter-blooming  plant,  Gesnera  Exoniensis.  It  would  be  only 
gilding  refined  gold  for  me  to  say  more  in  its  favour  than  has  already  been  said 
about  it ;  but  this  I  can  say,  not  one  word  that  has  been  said  in  its  praise  is  too 
good  for  it,  for  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  its  flowers,  nothing  can  be  more 
rich  than  its  foliage.  The  coloured  drawing  of  it  (published  by  the  firm)  scarcely 
does  it  justice  ;  for  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  artist  to  give  the  deep  shaded 
velvet  to  its  leaves  in  a  drawing,  and  it  would  be  equally  impossible  to  mix  the 
glowing  orange-scarlet  of  its  blooms.  It  Avas,  of  course,  nicely  in  bloom  when  I  saw 
it,  and  it  promised  to  continue  so  for  months.  It  will,  no  doubt,  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  winter-flowering  phmts  in  cultivation.  I  also  noticed,  in  this  house,  a  fine 
lot  oi  Ehododemlron  jasminiflorum,\n  {MMAowar'y  also  fine  plants  of  Allamanda 
Hendersonii.  This  latter  was  in  full  flower,  and  had  been  so  fur  some  thx-ee  months 
past ;  the  flowers  were  borne  in  profusion  on  short  pointed  footstalks ;  the  colour 
was  rather  more  golden  than  the  variety  known  as  A.  Schottii. 

In  the  orchid-house  the  plants  looked  remarkably  clean,  and  the  growth  well 
maturing.     I  noticed  a  nice   collection  of  Antettochilus,  in  admirable  condition. 
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There  were  about  eight  kinds,  the  most  striking  of  which,  x^ere  A.  Lobbii  and.  A. 
setaceus^  the  stripes  of  gold  being  very  conspicuous  on  the  dark,  velvet-like  ground. 

Of  course,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  large  camellia-house,  and  found  the  plants  well 
set  ■with  bloom-buds  ;  in  fact,  should  but  one-half  only  reach  to  the  flowering  stage, 
there  would  be  enough,  one  would  think,  to  supply  all  demands  from  Edinburgh  to 
Plymouth.  Tiiese  camellias  are  immense  bushes;  and  walking  from  end  to  end  of 
the  house  is  like  walking  through  a  wood. 

After  leaving  this  house,  I  took  a  stroll  through  the  extensive  grounds.  And 
here,  let  me  remark,  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  nursery  are  to  be  found  ;  for  no 
one  could  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  beautiful  specimen  coniferous  trees,  and  other 
shrubs,  to  be  seen  here,  unless  they  personally  visited  them.  And  then,  again,  the 
quantity  one  sees  of  all  kinds,  and  all  superb  specimens,  bus  a  profound  eflfect  on  the 
mind  of  a  critical  lover  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Of  Irish  yews,  for  instance,  I  may 
safely  say  there  were  hundreds,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  high,  feathered  to  the 
ground,  and  perfect  pyramids  ;  and  the  quantity  under  this  size  Avas  immense.  The 
specimen  Wellingtonias,  also,  were  a  sight  to  see.  There  were  two  superb  spe- 
cimens over  thirty  feet  high,  with  branches  sweeping  the  ground  to  a  circumference 
of  tv/enty  yards.  I  also  noticed  a  fine  plant  of  Larix  Kc^ynpferi^  one  of  the  most 
elegant  of  the  larches,  over  twelve  fee;  in  height  3  also  a  Golden  cedar.  This  was 
very  striking  amongst  other  plants.  The  bright  yellow  had  a  most  charming  effect 
blended  with  the  light  lively  green.  There  was  also  a  fine  specimen  of  PtVnts  Gor- 
doniana,  over  twenty  feet  hiyh.  This  is  a  beautiful  pine.  The  bold  outline  and  erect 
habit  make  it  very  conspicuous_,  especially  when  planted  on  a  broad  expanse  of  lawn. 
I  noticed  some  standard  Poitugal  laurels  in  the  Italian  garden,  in  tubs.  These  had 
fine  handsome  heads,  and,  placed  as  they  were  among  the  statuary,  they  had  a 
most  noble  effect.  There  was  also  planted  here  some  noble  yews;  and  dotted  here 
and  there  in  pairs,  as  they  should  be  in  an  Italian  garden,  they  had  a  most  beau- 
tiful appearance,  their  solemn  columnar  outlines  so  well  befitting  the  scene.  Near 
here,  also,  stood  a  fine  pair  of  the  Ford  Oak,  Quercus  Fordii,  a  fine  evergreen  tree, 
with  growth  as  compact  as  a  Phill}Tea  ;  they  were  quite  twenty-five  feet  high,  and 
sixteen  yards  around.  Tliis  is  the  best  of  the  evergreen  oaks.  In  my  walk  to  the 
rockery,  I  noticed  some  fine  Araucaria  iuihricata,  splendid  specimens.  There  was 
one  noble  plant  of  this  ppecies  that  appeared  quite  distinct  from  the  others  ;  the 
growth  was  much  more  dense  and  compact,  the  branches  ail  over  much  shorter 
jointed  than  usual,  and  the  colour  appeared  to  me  to  be  much  a  lighter  green.  I 
am  not  aware  if  this  plant  has  always  retained  this  character,  but  as  it  is,  it  is  very 
striking,  owing  to  the  tree  being  so  close  and  compact  in  its  growth.  I  noticed  a 
fine  broad-leaved  Weeping  Box  in  the  rockery,  with  foliage  more  like  a  broad- 
leaved  myrtle  than  a  box.  This,  I  was  told,  was  a  very  scarce  kind — at  any  rate, 
I  never  saw  it  before — which  drew  my  attention  to  it  "at  once.  There  were  also 
planted  about  in  the  rockwork  some  of  our  choicest  variegated  plants  fiom  Japan. 
They  looked  well,  and  appeared  quite  at  home. 

I  next  visited  the  grapery,  to  have  a  peep  at  the  new  grape,  Mrs.  Pince's  BlacJc 
Muscat.  There  was  a  wonderful  crop  on  the  original  vine,  the  bunches  hung  as 
thick  as  possible— in  fact,  there  would  have  been  a  difficulty  to  have  placed  one's 
hand  in  anywhere  without  touching  a  bunch  of  grapes — and  such  bunches,  too  ! 
Of  course,  they  Avere  jubt  on  the  turn  to  colour  when  I  saw  them,  but  not  many 
bunches  were  less  than  ten  inches  long;  and  if  there  had  been  room  to  tie  out  the 
shoulders,  they  would  measure  quite  as  much  across.  I  must,  injustice,  also  say, 
that  there  was  plenty  of  air  admitted  to  the  house  ;  in  fact,  every  top-light  was 
pulled  down  more  than  a  foot ;  so  that  says  a  great  deal  for  its  hardiness.  This 
grape  has  a  true  Muscat  flavour,  and  has  already  become  famous  for  its  long- 
keeping  qualities.  Near  the  entrance-gate,  as  I  was  leaving  the  place,  I  noticed 
the  finest  specimen  of  the  Lucombe  Oak  in  England.  I  was  told  it  was  one  of  the 
original  trees  introduced  by  a  member  of  this  firm,  more  than  a  century  ago.  It 
was  a  glorious  tree,  and  of  an  enormous  size.  I  will  conclude  this  notice  with  in- 
forming all  lovers  of  foliage  plants  that  I  here  sav/  in  full  flower  a  plant  of  Dasy- 
riUtim  Jiliforme,  with  a  stem  ten  feet  long ;  the  colour  of  the  bloom  was  a  light 
yellow,  and  the  laterals  of  the  flower-stems  resembled  bunches  of  dried  corn. 
Although  destitute  of  the  beauty  resulting  from  bright  colour,  the  inflorescence  was 
full  of  grace  and  beauty,  resembling  a  gigantic  flower-spike  of  the  well-known 
Humea  elegans, 
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NEW  PLANTS. 


RACHYSTEOrA  EARBERLE  [Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5607).— Asclepideae. 
This  plant  was  noticed  in  the  Fluhal  Woklu  in  1866.  But  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  and  interesting  character,  we  notice  it  again,  in  order  to 
introduce  a  figure.  The  genus  Bracliystelma  is  a  large  one  peculiar  to 
South  Africa.  The  species  grow  in  dry  places,  and  form  tuberous  roots, 
that  are  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  root  is  as  large  as  a  turnip,  the  flowers  are  col- 
lected in  a  dense  globose  head  of  a  dingy  purple  colour.     This  plant  is  of  no  value 
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to  the  cultivator,  but  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  merits,  we 
hope,  this  brief  notice  and  figure. 

Mesopinidium  saxguixeum  (5o^.  Jf(a!$r.,  t.  5627).-Orchidese.  A  pretty  epi- 
phyte, with  ligulate  leaves  and  nodding  racemes  of  rosy-pink  flowers. 

Agave  dasyliiiioide.s,  Dasylirion-liTce  Agave  {Gard.  Mag,,  1868,  p.  115;  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  5716). — Amaryllideoe.  A  noble  Agave,  native  of  Mexico,  which  has 
flowered  three  times  in  the  conservatory  at  Regent's  Park.  The  leaves  are  three 
and  a-lialf  to  four  feet  long,  narrow  ensiform,  the  outer  ones  recurved  ;  the  flower- 
stem  ten  feet  high,  pendulous,  the  lower  half  crowded  with  bracts,  the  upper  half 
crowded  with  green  flowers. 

Abutilox  VExiLLAiiixjM,  Standard-Jloioered  Abutilon  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5717). — 
Malvaceae.  An  elegant  warm  greenhouse  plant,  with  dark  green  leaves  and  bell- 
shaped  flowers,  Avhich  have  swlphur-coloured  corollas  and  red  calyces  :  when  in 
flower  extremely  graceful  and  attractive. 

Nasoxia  ruxcTATA,  Cinnabar-red  Nasonia  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5718). — Orchideas. 
A  pretty  little  orchid  from  Peru,  the  flowei's  of  which  are  of  a  fine  ciunabar-red 
colour. 

P.i:oxiA  Emodi,  Himalayan  "Peony  {Bot,  Mag.,  t.  5719). — A  distinct,  slender- 
habited,  and  rather  tender  herbaceous  peony,  with  large  white  flowers. 

Phahhitis  nil  VAii.  LiMiJATA,  White-edged  Fharbitia  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5720). — 
Convolvulaceoo.  A  white-edged  variety  of  a  well-known  stove  annual.  It  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful. 
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HORTICULTURAL  AFFAIRS. 

fiXHIBITIONS  OF  CRYSANTHEMUMS.— The  number  ofexliibitionsheld 
during  the  past  month,  affords  a  fair  and,  conclusive  proof  that  the 
popularity  of  this  invaluable  autumnal  flower  is  by  no  means  on  the 
wane,  but  rather  on  the  increase.  The  exhibitions  held  at  the  nurseries 
of  Mr.  Salter,  Hammeksmith,  and  Mr,  Foksith,  Stoke  Newington, 
have  been  quite  equal  to  those  of  former  years.  The  Stoke  Newington  Society 
has  held  two  shows  this  year,  one  in  the  Luxembourg  Hall,  Dalston,  and  the  other 
in  the  New  Assembly  Rooms,  Church  Street.  At  both  the  plants  and  cut  blooms 
■were  first-rate  in  quality,  and  the  quantity  of  the  latter  was  simply  enormous.  At 
the  last-mentioned  show  we  noticed  a  fine  collection  of  ornamental  jfoliage  plants, 
and  at  both,  fine  collections  of  fruit  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  James,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton, adding  much  to  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  exhibitions.  The  Brixton  Hill 
Society  directly  encourage  the  exhibition  of  fruit  by  offering  prizes  for  it,  and  also 
for  collections  of  fine  foliage  plants,  thus  adding  to  the  attractions  of  exhibition,  and 
breaking  up  the  monotonous  appearance  which  chrysanthemums  alone  present.  The 
Brixton  Hill  .trhow  was  remarkable  for  the  fine  large  plants  exhibited,  and  the  taste 
displayed  in  the  arrangement.  The  culture  of  plants  has  attained  to  a  high  degree 
of  excellence  in  Essex,  .^s  was  evinced  by  the  grand  specimens  contribated  to  the 
exhibition  held  by  the  South  E.ssex  Crysanthemum  Society,  at  Stratford.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  plants  were  grown  to  an  immense  size,  and  the  finish  was  such  as 
to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Chkysanthe- 
MUM  Society  has  held  a  meeting  at  Clifton.  This  was  in  every  sense  a  great  suc- 
cess. The  specimen  plants  and  cut  blooms  were  all  that  could  be  ^desired  or 
expected,  and  as  tliis  society  wisely  encourage  fruit  and  fine  foliage  plants,  the 
exhibition  was  as  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  display  as  it  was  for  the  high 
excellence  of  the  subjects  exhibited.  The  grand  exhibition  of  chrysanthemums 
and  other  subjects,  held  at  Liverpool  on  tlie  25th  and  26th  ult.,  yielded  to  none 
held  this  season,  in  any  one  respect,  showing  that  the  horticulturists  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood areas  keenly  alive  to  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the  chrysanthemum  as 
their  hrethren  round  the  metropolis.  The  North-Western,  East  London,  and 
South  London  Amateur  Societies  have  held  exhibitions  that  have  been  in  every- 
way a  credit  and  honour  to  every  one  connected  with  their  getting  up. 

It  would  take  up  more  space  than  we  can  afford  to  report  all  the  shows  fully,  "we 
shall  therefore  only  give  the  names  of  the  varieties  which  were  most  generally  exhi- 
bited as  specimen  plants,  and  as  cut  blooms. 

The  favourite  large-floicer'mg  varieties  for  specimen  culture  were  :  Dr.  Sharp, 
White,  Pink  and  Golden  Christine,  Mrs.  George  Rundle,  Prince  of  Wales,  Annie 
Saltei*,  Prince  Albert,  White  and  Golden  Beverle_v,  Yesta,  Defiance,  Lady  Harding, 
Bronze  Jardin  de  Plantes,  Golden  Trilby,  Dr.  JBiock,  Little  Harry,  Lady  Slade. 
JPompones  for  specimens:  Golden,  White,  Lilac,  and  Brown  Cedo  NuUi,  St.  Thais, 
Salamon,  Andromeda,  Aurora  Borealis,  Fanny,  General  Canrobert,  Bijou  d'Horticul- 
ture,  White  Trevenna,  Calliope,  Duruflet,  Sidonie,  Bob,  Antonius,  Brilliant,  Helena. 
Large-Jloioerinq  varieties  for  cut  blooms,  incurved  :  Mrs.  Halliburton,  Mrs.  Sharp, 
White  Globe,  Empress  Eugenie,  Gloria  Mundi,  Lady  Slade,  Lady  Harding,  Aimee 
Feriere,  Queen  of  England,  Prince  of  Wales,  John  Salter,  Formosa  lutea,  Jardin  de 
Plantes,  Princess  of  Wales,  Nil  Desperandum,  Beauty,  Marechal  Duroc,  Formosa 
alba,  Empress  of  India,  Yellow  Perfection  Oliver  Cromwell,  Prince  Alfred,  Venus, 
Aurea  IMultiflora,  Le  Grand,  Mrs.  Heale,  Eve,  Golden  Beverley,  Guernsey  Nugget, 
General  Slade,  Cherub,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Prince  of  Wales,  Themis,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Fingal,  Bella  Donna,  General  Bainbridge,  Hercules,  Cassandra,  Rifleman.  Large- 
Hoivering  varieties,  reflexed :  Christine,  Sir  E.  Landseer,  Prince  Albert,  White  Chris- 
tine, Sabina,  Lord  Clyde,  Alma,  Beaute  du  Nord,  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Attraction, 
Madame  Poggi,  Chevalier  Domage,  Golden  Christine,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Annie  Salter, 
Garibaldi.  Large  Anemone  flowers  :  Gluck,  George  Sand,  Empress,  Lady  Margaret, 
Louis  Bonamy,  Prince  of  Anemones,  Fleur  do  Marie,  Marguerite  of  York,  Nancy 
de  Sermet,  ]\iadame  Goderau,  King  of  Anemones,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Rose  Mar- 
garet, Miss  Peters.  Anemone  /lowered  Fompones  :  Firefly.  Mrs.  Wyness,  Mr.  Astie, 
Antonius,  Calliope,  Margaret  AVildemar,  Sidonie,  Madame  Montel,  President  Morel, 
Miss  Nightingale,  Stella,  Regulus,  Perle,  Queen  of  Anemones,  Madame  Chalonge. 
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GAEDEN  GUIDE  EOF.  DECEMBEE. 

The  weather  of  the  past  month  was  so  favourable  for  outfloor  work  that  there 
conld  be  no  excuse  for  neglect  of  anything  requiring  to  be  done,  so  far  at  least  as 
the  state  of  air  and  earth  were  concerned.  The  newspapers  have  teemed  with  para- 
graphs prognostic  of  a  severe  winter,  but  the  principal  argument  of  the  weather 
prophets— that  founded  on  the  present  abundance  of  berries— is  so  absurd  that  no 
reflective  person  will  give  serious  heed  to  them  for  a  moment.  But  fir  all  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  whatever  protection  is  likely  to  be  needed 
for  choice  plants,  should  be  prenared  at  once.  Very  much  m^y  be  done,  as  we  have 
frequently  shown,  by  means  of  reed  hurdles  and  screens  of  cheap  net  or  coarse 
canvas,  to  screen  from  the  severest  frost  such  things  as  Japanese  shrubs,  yuccas,  and 
other  nearly  hardy  plants,  the  principal  beauty  of  which  consists  in  their  foliage. 
There  is  not  much  work  going  on  now  in  any  department,  but  winter  flowers  and 
forced  vegetables  must  have  attention,  and  it  would  be  well  in  the  long  evenings  to 
make  out  lists  of  seeds  and  roots  that  will  soon  be  wanted,  and  order  them,  for 
when  the  rush  of  the  season  occurs,  seed  orders  are  long  delayed,  and  oftentimes  the 
best  weather  for  sowing  them  is  lost.  This  is  not  a  good  time  to  plant  evergreens, 
but  deciduous  trees  of  all  kinds  may  be  planted,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Those 
who  are  inquiring  after  cordon  apple-trees  may  be  referred  to  Messrs.  Rollison  and 
Son,  of  Tooting,  who  have  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  French  practice,  and  have  a  fine 
stock  of  single  and  double  cordons. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Locust  Bean. — li.  Tatham. — There  are  several  trees  of  the  Fabaceous,  or  bean- 
producing,  family  of  plants  that  are  called  "  locusts."  The  one  which  produces  the 
large  brown  sweetish  pods,  employed  here  as  cattle  food,  is  named  Ceratonia 
siliqua,  the  horn-podded  locust,  or  cnrob-tree.  It  grows  plentifully  throughout  the 
rocky  districts  of  Arabia,  Syria,  Greece,  Northern  Africa,  and  the  south  coasts  and 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  evergreen,  with  dark,  shining  leaves ;  the 
flowers  are  red  and  yellow,  they  emit  a  powerful  and  obno.Kious  perfume  ;  the 
pods  which  follow  them  occur  in  clusters,  and  average  four  to  six  inches  in  length  ; 
they  are  intolerably  astringent  when  green,  but  become  peculiarly  sweet  and  dry- 
textured  as  they  ripen,  and  when  fit  for  use  are  of  a  fine  dark  brown  colour.  It  is 
eaten  with  avidity  by  all  kinds  of  cattle  :  but  in  the  East  it  is  always  xnix-?,d  with 
chopped  clover  and  straw  for  horses  and  klne,  for,  if  they  eat  much  of  ic  alone,  they 
suff"er  in  health.  It  is  only  in  times  of  scarcity  that  tlie  carob  bean  is  used  as  an 
article  of  human  food,  except  in  tlie  case  of  those  who  have  acquired  a  taste  for  it, 
and  eat  it  as  an  amusement.  When  necessity  compels  its  general  adoption,  it  is 
invariably  baked,  and  forms  a  dish  that  is  simply  tolerated,  rarely  enjoyed,  A  very 
excellent  syrup  is  prepared  from  the  ripe  pods,  which  is  administered  in  cases  of 
catarrh,  and,  in  fact,  in  almost  all  afflictions  of  the  ciiest,  with  grent  benefit  to  the 
patient.  Tlie  carob  of  commerce  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  "  Locust  "  of  St. 
John  in  the  wilderness.  The  natural  habit  of  the  tree  favours  tliis  belief  as  much 
as  the  suitability  of  its  fruit  for  the  sustenance  of  an  anchorite.  The  "  wilderness  '* 
is  emphatically  its  home  ;  it  is  seldom  seen  in  sheltered,  fruitful  valleys,  but  it 
haunts  the  rocks  and  mountain  sides,  and  sends  its  roots  far  and  deep  amongst  the 
clefts  of  the  precipice  in  search  of  nutriment,  wliete  its  dense,  dark  green  head  is 
oftentimes  the  only  example  of  verdure  visible.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  trees  met  with  in  the  desert,  because  of  its  lonely  habit,  its  hardy  nature,  its 
rugged  appearance,  and  its  peculiar  usefulness,  as  afi'ording  food  to  man  and  beast. 
In  Matt.  iii.  4  we  read  of  John,  that  "his  meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey"  (of 
the  country).  In  the  Greek  text,  the  expression,  "  akrides  kai  mele  agron,"  in 
common  with  the  Latin,  *' locustaj  et  rael  agreste,"  implies  rather  the  animal  than 
the  vegetable  locust;  the  *•  locu>tn "  of  Pliny  and  Livy  being  either  one  of  the 
grasshopper  or  one  of  the  lobster  tribe.  We  have  not  found  in  any  great  writer, 
such  as  JJioscorides,  for  example,  any  allusion  to  the  locust  as  a  production  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom;  and  as  the  well-known  animal  bearing  that  name  is  much  more 
sought  after  in  the  East  as  an  article  of  human  diet  than  the  bean  of  the  carob,  we 
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are  compelled  to  say  that  the  theory  held  by  Lindley,  and  others,  of  the  identity 
of  tlie  locust  bean  Avith  the  "  akris  "  of  Matt,  iii,  4  rests  more  upon  conjecture  than 
on  philological  evidence.  The  descendants  of  Jacob  had  learned  to  eat  the  winged 
locust  in  the  desert,  and  this  food  was  sanctioned  by  the  Mosaic  code — "Ye  may 
eat  the  locust  aftsr  his  kind,  and  the  bald  locust  after  his  kind,  and  the  beetle  after 
his  kind,  and  the  grasshopper  after  his  kind  "  (Lev.  xi.  22).  To  suppose  any  vege- 
table aliment  to  be  intended  here  would  be  absurd.  If  conjecture  were  to  be  freely 
indulged  in,  it  might  be  suggested  that  if  the  locust  of  Jolm  was  a  flying  insect, 
appreciated  to  this  day  as  an  article  of  food,  the  wild  honey  might  at  least  have  been 
the  carob  bean.  But  sucli  a  conjecture  is,  upon  the  face  of  it,  worthless,  because 
the  text  always  directs  us  to  the  product  of  bees  unowned,  as  David  says  in  Psalm 
Ixxxi.  16,  "He  should  have  fed  them  also  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat :  and  with 
Tioney  out  of  the  rode  should  I  have  satisfied  thee."  There  is  just  another  view  of 
the  case  that  has  not  occurred  to  the  critics.  It  is  probably  not  intended  by  the 
evangelist  to  describe  the  Baptist's  food  with  scientific  accuracy,  or  with  even  tiie 
precision  of  a  modern  bill  of  fare,  though  something  of  the  kind  is  looked  for  in  the 
text  by  the  scholastic  hair-splitters  and  exegetical  dumbfounderers.  We  may  pos- 
sibly obtain  a  clue  to  the  exact  purport  of  the  words  by  the  analogous  case  of  Matt, 
vi.  28,  "  Consider  the  lilies  how  they  grow."  In  this  we  are  directed  to  observe  the 
perfections  of  the  works  of  God;  and  to  search  for  any  particular  species  of  lily  as  the 
one  which  the  Saviour  may  have  referred  to,  is  to  put  common  sense  under  foot,  and 
degrade  all  learning  to  the  level  of  superstition.  Why  may  v/e  not,  in  like  manner, 
understand  by  "  locusts  and  wild  honey,"  that  the  Baptist  subsisted  on  whatever  the 
desert  aff"orded  him,  whether  locusts  proper,  or  honey  from  \\\q  xock^  ov  wliatever 
else  ?  His  portrait  is  driiwn  in  a  brief  but  graphic  sketch,  comprised  in  the  first  four 
verses  of  Matt,  iii.,  and  we  are  not  to  receive  in  the  sense  of  a  broker's  inventory  the 
description  of  his  attire,  "  camel's  hair  and  a  leathern  girdle,"  or  as  a  "  carte"  of  a 
modern  feast  the  description  of  his  food.  But  we  are  to  understand  that  he  despised 
soft  raiment,  and  avoided  kings'  houses ;  that  he  renounced  the  refinements  of  settled 
society,  and  loved  the  ascetic  life,  because  of  the  peculiar  earnestness  of  his  nature, 
and  the  awful  magnitude  of  his  mission.  The  carob-tree  is  very  nearly  hardy  in  this 
country  ;  but  as  we  have  never  seen  it  growing  in  the  open  air,  we  cannot  say  if  it 
may  be  planted  out  with  safety.  When  met  with  under  cultivation,  it  is  as  a  green- 
house tree  ;  and  as  it  is  quite  destitute  of  beauty,  and  emits  an  unpleasant  odour  when 
in  flower,  we  do  not  consider  it  worthy  of  cultivation  at  all,  save  and  except  as  a  curi- 
osity. Another  *'  locust"  tree  is  the  HymenoR  of  Madagascar  and  West  Indies,  three 
species  of  which  have  been  grown  in  this  country.  They  are  all  evergreen  stove  trees. 
Yet  another  "  locust  "  is  the  Rohinia  pseudacacia,  a  Xorth  American  forest  tree,  once 
made  famous  by  William  Cobbett,  who  so  overrated  its  merits  as  a  timber  tree,  that 
nis  advocacy  of  its  cultivation  proved  to  be  the  greatest  mistake  of  a  life  strangely 
chequered  by  successes  and  blunders.  The  Robinia  is  undoubtedly  a  capital  tree  for 
5  gate-post,  or  for  any  kind  of  rustic  furniture,  but  it  is  fjxr  more  valuable  as  an 
ornamental  tree,  and  one  of  the  very  best  of  that  class  ever  planted  in  a  garden. 
One  of  the  finest  specimens  in  England,  probably,  is  one  at  Stoke  Newington,  the 
now  leafless  branches  of  which  almost  touch  the  windows  of  the  room  in  which  this 
note  is  written.  It  is  a  tree  of  noble  stature,  branching  freely  and  gracefully,  pro- 
ducing a  rich  light-green  leafage  and  an  abundance  of  racemes  of  white  flowers, 
which  the  bees  are  extremely  fond  of.  We  have  several  other  species  and  varieties 
of  Robinia,  which  are  of  great  service  to  the  landscape  gardener.  Of  these,  we 
may  particularize  as  especially  valuable  the  "  Rose  acacia,"  Robinia  hispida  rosea^ 
a  number  of  which  are  planted  on  the  second  terrace,  in  connection  with  the  famous 
^'ribbon  line"  of  flower-beds,  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Of  the  common  Robinia,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  is  the  one  lately  obtained  from  a  sportive  branch  in  a 
French  garden,  and  which  produces  rose-coloured  flowers. 

SuB-TiiopicALS.— J".  5.  S. — By  the  aid  of  a  hot-bed  in  January,  a  number  of 
fine  things  may  be  raised  from  seed.  March  or  April  will  do  for  the  first  sowing  of 
castor  oil  plants,  as  they  grow  very  fast.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best  varie- 
ties in  the  several  classes  named,  which  may  all  be  raised  from  seed.  We  make  a 
short  list,  under  the  impression  that  it  will  be  more  useful  than  a  long  one. 
Carinas:  *Annei,  *Mus£efoli£e,  *limbata  (this  is  the  one  that  has  stood  out  winter 
and  summer  several  years  past  at  Battersea  Park),  floribunda,  nigrescens,  raetallica. 
Solamims :  giganteum,    *auriculatum,    ^marginatum,     amazouicum,     *robustum. 
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Nicotiana  :  *Virginiana,  *Wiojandioide3  glauca,  Ilavanensis,  Marylandica.  Jiicinus  : 
•borbonensis,  *compactus,  *macropliylla  atropurpurea,  pulcherrima,  sanguinea, 
glaucus.  The  following  plants  arc  also  invaluable,  and  may  be  raised  from  seed 
with  very  little  trouble  :  Striped-leaved  Maize,  Bocconia  rotundifolia,  Chamospuce 
diacantba,  Ciueraria  maritima,  Ferula  communis,  Gunnera  Scabra,  Wigandia 
caracasana. 

Bekbeuis  Toluacensis. — Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  enclosed  cutting 
of  a  berberis.  ISfessrs.  Henderson  sent  the  plant  to  me  last  year,  under  the  name  of 
B.  Toluacensis,  but  could  give  me  no  information  as  to  its  native  country,  etc.  It 
is  a  very  handsome  shrub  of  free  growth,  but  has  not  as  yet  flowered  with  me.  The 
leaflets  somewhat  resemble  B.  fascicularis,  but  are  of  a  more  flimsy  texture,  less 
scolloped,  and  much  longer,  and  the  shoots  are  thrown  up  in  long  rods  from  the 
roots,  and  not  bundled  like  those  of  B.  fascicularis.  From  the  nature  of 
the  leaflets  I  fear  it  is  not  hardy,  and  therefore  keep  it  in  a  greenhouse.  The  name 
leads  me  to  suspect  that  it  may  be  of  South  American  origin. — J.J.  [This  is  a 
beautiful  species,  nearly  allied  to  B.  Nepalensisin  constitution  and  habit.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  and  decidedly  tender ;  therefore  must  have  greenhouse 
cultivation  during  winter.] 

Cordon-  Apple  Trees. — Af.  V.  is  very  anxious  to  try  Cordon  training,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Robinson,  and  would  wish  to  know  if  the  trees  on  the  right  stock 
are  to  be  had  in  England,  or  Ireland,  and  where  ?  Also,  will  he  or  Editor  give 
names  of  best  twelve  apples  for  dessert  for  Cordons,  in  next  Floral  World  ?  The 
soil  of  her  garden  is  moderately  light,  on  limestone  subsoil;  stands  high,  sloping  to 
the  south,  and  fairly  sheltered.  Mild  climate.  In  south-west  of  Ireland.  [We  are 
not  prepared  to  advise  M.  V.  where  to  seek  for  suitable  trees,  but  we  can  advise  on 
the  kind  of  trees  required.  They  should  be  grafted  low  on  paradise  stocks,  and  if  with 
three  years'  growth  and  training,  all  the  better.  The  following  twelve  are  the  sorts 
we  should  prefer  before  all  others  in  your  climate  : — White  Calville,  Eeiuette  dn 
Canada,  Cornish  Gilliflower,  Court  of  Wick,  Golden  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Melon,  Newtown  Pippin,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Northern  Spy,  Iiish  Peach,  Claygate 
Pearmain.] 

Hyacinths,  etc. —  C.  S. — Yes,  give  all  bulbs  In  pots  plenty  of  water,  but  do  not 
keep  them  soaking  in  pans  of  water.  You  must  not  keep  them  in  the  dark  after 
they  once  begin  to  grovr  fairly.  Probably  sea-weeds  and  marine  animals  may  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  King,  from  21,  Portland  Koad,  Regent's  Park,  London. 

Camellias. — A.  B.  S. — Your  camellias  were  too  dry  for  some  time  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  they  ripened  their  wood  prematurely  in  consequence.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  do  anything  now  to  improve  them.  We  should  leave  them  alone,  but  if  you  are 
anxious  to  stop  the  growth,  the  only  way  will  be  to  transfer  them  to  a  cooler  house. 
It  is  not  usual  for  castor  oil  plants  to  produce  good  seed  in  English  gardens,  but  it 
has  occurred  very  generally  this  year. 

C.  A. — Patent  Concrete  Stone  Company,  East  Greenwich. 

Japanese  Chrysantiiemdms. — Subscriber. — These  are  very  handsome,  and  as 
easily  managed  as  the  rest.  They  are  not  in  high  favour,  however,  with  chrysan- 
themum growers,  because  they  lack  the  peculiar  qualities  of  form  for  which  the 
incurved  flowers  are  so  highly  prized.  If  you  can  endure  to  see  beautiful  flowers 
that  I'efuse  to  shape  themselves  according  to  the  "  properties"  required  by  the  books, 
by  all  means  obtain  a  set  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  and  cultivate  them  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  large  show  varieties.  The  best  half-dozen  are  The 
Daimia,  The  Ti/cooii,  Tarantula,  Grand  Turk,  Comet,  and  Red  Dragon.  These 
bloom  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  varieties.  Tiiey  are,  [perhaps,  too  large 
for  supplying  cut  flowers  ;  yet  when  cut  they  are  nohle  objects. 

JBlitz. — The  subject  you  inquire  about  shall  have  our  best  attention  shortly.  We 
have  seen  flowers  of  Chinese  primulas  measure  two  inches  in  diameter. 

G.  S.  J. — Charcoal  is  useful  to  mix  with  any  soil  for  plants,  but  it  is  no  substi- 
tute for  manure  for  potted  fruit  trees. 

HiNKs'.s  Petroleum  Stove. — Lady  H.  B.,  and  others. — We  are  agreeably  sur- 
prised at  the  safety,  eff'ectiveness,  and  great  ccnvenience  of  this  stove  for  the 
protection  of  small  plant-houses  against  frost,  and  for  warming  halls,  bediooms, 
oflices,  and  other  places  where  a  portable  heating  apparatus  is  required.  It  is  a 
neat  and  elegant  affair,  resembling  a  table  tea-urn,  and  iu  fact  might  be  used  as 
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such,  for  a  boiler  is  one  of  its  main  features.  It  may  be  described  as  resembling  a 
Belmontine  lamp  in  principle  action,  but  it  is  constructed  of  tin  instead  of  glass , 
and  the  boiler  sm-rounds  the  upper  part  of  the  chimney.  Whoever  can  manage  a 
paraffin  or  Belmontine  lump — an  easy  matter  enough — can  manage  one  of  these 
stoves,  for  the  flame  is  produced  by  means  of  a  wick,  or  rather  a  doable  wick, 
immersed  in  rock  oil  or  paraffin,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  in  the  common 
reading  lamps  now  so  generally  used.  There  is  no  unpleasant  odour  produced  ; 
not  a  particle  of  sulphur  results  from  the  combustion  ;  and  there  is,  for  the  size  of 
the  affair,  a  very  large  radiating  surface,  of  which  the  boiler  is  an  important  part. 
All  coke  and  charcoal  sloves,  if  burned  within  a  plant-house,  give  off  sulphur  fumes, 
for  there  is  sulphur  in  the  fuel  ;  these  stoves  cannot  produce  so  undesirable  a  result, 
as  petroleum  is  totally  destitute  of  sulphur.  Proper  management  is,  of  course,  an 
important  matter,  but  plain  directions  are  sent  out  with  the  stoves,  and  there  is  nothing 
required  of  the  operator  but  what  ordinary  care  in  the  management  of  a  lamp  can 
accomplish. 

Various. — King-street,  Tarmouth.—?>oih.  subjects  next  month.  Leave  the 
plants  alone  for  the  present,  but  keep  them  in  the  stoYQ.—  A.B.S. — "We  advise  you 
to  follow  your  gas-man's  plan,  even  if  a  few  yai'ds  of  the  creepers  on  the  roof  are 
injured  it  is  not  much  matter,  as  they  will  soon  grow  again.  While  the  gas  is 
burning  give  as  much  air  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  comfoi-t  of  your  guests. 
The  Lo'matia  would  do  out  of  doors  all  summer,  and  in  your  climate  it  might  stand 
the  winter,  but  it  is  a  risk.  Get  rid  of  it,  and  try  for  the  same  purpose  Jacaranda 
filicifolia. —  W.  F.  F.,  Salford.—Cnt  away  about  half  the  rod  only,  and  take  care 
you  do  not  allow  it  to  bear  all  the  fruit  it  shows.  Never  mind  the  worms  in  the 
border  ;  they  will  disappear  in  time. 

Height  in  England  op  Aeaucahia  imbricata.— ^  Suhscriher  is  anxious  to 
know  the  greatest  height  that  the  Araucaria  has  attained  in  England,  and  the  cu'- 
cumference  of  trunk  at  the  base,  with  the  average  yearly  growth.  Are  the  finest 
specimens  to  be  seen  at  the  Bicton  Gardens?  Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Floeal  World  would  kindly  answer  these  questions. 


NEW  EOOKS. 

Gems  of  Natttre  and  Art.  Groombridge  and  Sons. — This  is  a  drawing-room 
table  book,  appropriate  to  the  season  when  elegant  gift-books  are  in  request.  Its 
attractions  consist  of  a  series  of  about  thirty  coloured  plates  of  bir.ls,  flowers, 
insects,  shells,  antique  curiosities,  and  bits  of  scenery,  accompanied  by  descriptions  ; 
the  whole  inclosed  in  a  gorgeous  binding.  Whatever  may  be  its  literary  merits — 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  no  one  will  criticise  the  text  as  they  would  a  new  poem 
or  an  original  history — there  can  be  no  question  about  the  perfection  of  tlie  pictures, 
■which  are  truly  wonderful  as  examples  of  colour-printing.  Nor  as  to  the  text,  is 
there  any  room  for  complaint,  for  not  only  are  the  descriptions  truthful  and  elegant 
in  style,  but  they  comprise  notes  and  observations  from  such  writers  as  Lord,  Hum- 
phreys, Gosse,  Hibberd,  Tegetmeier,  the  Hon.  Mary  Ward,  Darwin,  and  others  of 
equal  repute,  and  a  certain  light  touch  of  editorial  grace  gives  harmony  and  rela- 
tionship to  the  whole.  We  can  recommend  this  sumptuous  gift-book  as  abundantly 
woith  the  guinea  charged  for  it. 

Clever  Dogs  and  Horses,  with  Anecdotes  op  other  Animals.  By 
Shirley  Hibherd.  Partridge  and  Co. — A  small  quarto  volume,  full  of  stories  and 
pictures  illustrative  of  the  intelligent  and  individual  characters  of  various  animals. 
Very  many  of  the  stories  are  original,  and  the  result  of  the  author  s  observation 
and  experience;  others  are  selected  from  trustworthy  authorities.  Tiie  pictures 
comprise  reproductions  from  paintings  and  sketches  of  Landseer,  Eosa  Bonheur, 
Collins,  Harrison  Weir,  and  other  of  the  leading  artists  who  have  best  succeeded  in 
portraying  the  characters  of  animals. 

The  Garden  Oracle  for  1869  (Price  \s.)  is  now  ready.  It  contains  anew 
arrangement  of  tables  of  land  measures,  draining,  manuring,  etc.,  etc.  ;  Twelve 
separate  selections  of  the  finest  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  and  fine  foliage 
plants,  both  for  home  decoration  and  for  exhibition  ;  Descriptions  of  all  the  New 
Plants,  Flowers,  and  Fruits  of  the  Year  ;  and  Selections  for  1869  cf  the  best  florists' 
flowers  in  all  the  classes.  This  is  the  eleventh  issue  of  the  Oracle,  which  increases 
in  popularity  every  year* 
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